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4^  Y^  ATTENTION 

quested.  Qf  Travellers,  and  of  the  Public  generally,  is  requested  to 

a  few  words  about  Coffee. 

go^c^    To  obtain  a  €up  of  good  Coffee,  it  is  requisite— 
Ist.  That  the  Coffee  should  be  good. 
2nd.  That  sach  good  Coffee  should  be  properly  roasted. 


We  alone  provide  these  two  essentials. 


By  whom 

pronded.  

Supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  our  prominent  position  in  the  trade,  and  our  large 

Reasons    aale  of  Coffee,  afkbrd  us  no  advantage  in  purchasing,  and  that  it  is  likely  that  the  small 

c^Aw^^^e  buyer  with  money,  can  purchase  as  well  as  the  large  buyer  with  money,  still  no  plan 

°  best       ®^  Roasting  Coffee  has  yet  been  devised  equally  good  with  that  invented,  patented, 

and  used  by  us. 

Coffee,  in  common  with  other  vegetable  products,  contains  vegetable  acids,  which 
acids  act  upon  all  base  metals,  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  when  cylinders  made  of 
iron«  &c,  are  used  for  the  roasting  of  coffee,  an  acid  and  metallic  product  must  be 

S reduced,  which,  being  imparted  to  the  coffee,  gives  it  those  acid  and  disagreeable 
avours  that  cause  the  beverage  to  be  avoided  by  many,  and  to  be  ultimately  injurious 
to  more. 
Patent         ^X  ^^^  patent  process  of  roasting  only  in  cylinders  made  otpure  metal  (as  silver), 
Roaitinirap-  all  this  injurious  action  is  avoided,  and  the  acid  vapour,  by  mechanical  arrangement^ 
paratos.     frees  itself  from  the  berry  as  soon  as  generated. 

Greatly  ap-     Gentlemen  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  scientific  and  medical  world  have  cx- 
proved.      pressed  their  approbation  of  our  apparatus.    It  is  open  to  all,  and  the  public  generally 
are  invited  to  inspect  it. 


*''*^j^-The  present  Prices  of  Coffee  supplied  by  us  vary  firom 
««»««*••  lOd.  per  lb.  upwards. 

DASnr  and  GOl^.,  PATENTEES 

For  Boasting  Coffee  in  Silver  Cylinders. 

KUMBBR  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCHYARD,  IiONDON. 


TOI 


How  to  tart     Visitors  to  London  may  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Railway  expenses  by 
mosey,     purchasing  their  Teas  and  Coffees  at  NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL'S  CHURCH- 
YARD, which  is  in  the  very  centre  of  England's  Metropolis,  and  a  position  more 
easily  identified  than  any  in  London. 
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If  the  marvellous  capability  of  Bottom  the  Weaver  were  at  our  com- 
muid,  it  is  possible  that  the  few  introductory  pages  with  which  we  herald 
the  birth  of  our  Hundredth  Child  might  be  graced  by  some  faint  reflection 
of  the  talents  of  the  many  notabilities  who  have  stood  sponsors  for  the 
long  line  of  its  elder  brethren.  But  as  it  is  given  to  few  to  emulate  the 
genius  of  him  who  had  "  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handicraftman  in 
Athens,"  we  must  be  content  to  aspire  less,  and  tell  our  story  with  as 
much  modesty  as  the  consciousness  of  our  own  deserts  will  permit  us. 

Nevertheless,  having  once  cited  so  distinguished  an  authority  as  Bully 
Bottom,  we  cannot  part  with  him  without  adopting  his  own  words  to  ex- 
plain our  purpose : 

''  To  show  our  simple  skill,  that  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end." 

To  do  so  we  must  carry  our  readers  back  a  great  many  years,  but  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  the  retrospect  as  brief  as  possible. 

Like  the  origin  of  some  of  the  greatest  nations,  the  commencement  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  dmost  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
That  it  had  a  Pre-Adamite  existence  before  it  assumed  the  shape 
which  it  at  present  wears,  the  inspection  of  certain  volumes  a  good  deal 
discoloured  by  age,  and  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  Annual 
Registers,  has  fiUly  satisfied  us.  There  were,  indeed,  ^ants  even  in 
those  days,  and  their  names  are  still  on  the  record  of  fame,  but  they  la- 
boured amidst  a  mass  of  disjointed  materials  which,  however  they  might 
have  acted  as  foils  in  the  particular  instances,  by  no  means  combined  to 
create  an  attractive  unity. 

These  dim  ages  existed  antecedent  to  Anno  Domini  1820,  but  in  that 
year  of  grace  another  world  sprang  out  of  chaos,  and  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine^  assuming  very  much  of  its  present  form,  became  a  planet  of 
the  first  importance  in  the  system  of  periodical  literature. 

Thomas  Campbell,  a  name  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  poetical  annals  of 
England,  was  the  first  editor,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  his  rule  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Magazine,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  his  "  Lec- 
tures on  Poetry,"  and  many  of  the  songs,  ballads,  and  metrical  pieces 
which  are  now  collected  in  his  works,  being  of  the  number.  In  the 
course  of  that  decade  his  efforts  were  sustained  by  a  host  of  able  assistants^ 
several  of  whom  happily  survived  to  grace  the  paees  of  the  New  Monthly 
with  their  contributions  under  its  present  editorship.  A  hasty  glance  at 
the  list,  enumerating  only  a  few,  will  show  how  valuable  was  the  aid 
which  Campbell  received. 

Hazlitt,  though  not  a  very  frequent,  was  still  an  occasional  writer,  and 
it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  in  this  place,  that  the'Jast  paper  he  ever 
wrote,  bearing  the  title  of  the  "  Sick  Chamber,"  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly.  Bi&.  Justice  Talfoubd,  the  personal  friend  and  literary  asso- 
ciate of  Hazlitt,  as  yet  unrewarded  by  either  coif  or  ermine,  but  with  a 
reputation  achieved  which  promised  all  that  has  since  been  fulfilled,  was 
also  our  ally.  "Elli"  was  another,  with  his  "  Popular  Fallacies,"  and 
other  quaint  themes.  Barrt  Cornwall,  too,  who  even  yet  has  not  ceased 
to  strike  his  harmonious  lyre.  Leigh  Hust  was  there  with  his  pregnant 
wit  and  teeming  fiuicies ;  Horace  and  James  Sbhth,  humorous  aUke  in 
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prose  and  verse  ;  Shiel,  with  his  eloquently  descriptive  pen,  the  author 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  "Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar;**  his  gifted  country- 
woman, Lady  Morgan,  contributing  charming  chapters  on  "^Old  Dublin" 
and  more  modem  "  Strawberry  Hill ;"  her  husband.  Sir  Charles,  serious 
and  useful,  tliough  a  thought  too  heavy ;  Poole,  with  liveliness  enough 
to  float  a  folio  ;  John  O'Keefe,  the  veteran  dramatist,  cheerfully  narrat- 
ing the  events  of  his  chequered  life  ;  and  a  crowd  of  writers  beside,  who 
shrouded  their  gaieties  and  gravities  beneath  initials  and  pseudonyms 
whose  mystery  it  is  needless  now  to  pierce.  During  this  period,  also, 
were  several  poetical  contributors,  one  of  whom,  Joanna  Baillie,  had 
already  taken  her  place  in  the  literature  of  her  country;  and  the  names  of 
others,  amongst  them  Mrs.  IIemans,  Miss  Costello,  and  Miss  Landon 
(L.  E.  L.),  were  destined  also  to  endure.  Nor  should  the  results  of  these 
ten  years  be  told  without  reference  being  made  to  Cyrus  Redding, 
the  editor's  other  self,  whose  skill  and  industry  moulded  the  Magazine 
into  a  real,  readable  shape.  This  gentleman,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is 
even  now  connected  with  it. 

In  1830,  Campbell  retired  from  the  editorship,  and  his  place  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  (now  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton), 
but  under  whichever  designation  one  of  the  leading  novelists  of  England. 
— About  the  same  period,  however,  Mr.  Bulwer  had  just  entered  parlia- 
ment, and  he  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  infusing  a  political  element  into 
that  which  would  have  thriven  better  had  it  been  distinguished  only  by 
its  purely  literary  character.  This  circumstance  led  to  his  abdication 
after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  but  during  his  sway,  several 
first-rate  contributors  were  added  to  the  New  Monthly,  including  Lord 
NoRMANBY— on  the  verge  of  bidding  adieu  to  his  literary  career  for  a 
more  brilliant  political  one, — Archdeacon  Wrangham,  the  elegant  La- 
tinist, — Elliott,  the  Com  Law  Rhymer, — Thomas  Colley  Grattan, 
popular  from  his  "  Highways  and  Byways,'' — Banim,  the  Irish  novelist, 
— Hayites  Bayly,  the  lightest  songster  of  his  day, — Miss  Mitford, 
Mrs.  C.  Gore,  Mary  Howitt,  Lady  Blessinoton,  who  supplied  a  new 
attraction  in  her  "  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron," — Galt,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  maintained  the  reputation  of  "  "Vivian  Grey" 
and  "  Contarini  Fleming"  by  the  brilliant  audacity  of  "  Ixion  in  Heaven" 
and  the  "  Infernal  Marriage."  This  was  the  era  of  Magarine  portraiture, 
and  besides  that  of  the  Emtor  himself,  appeared — strikingly  contrasted — 
the  likenesses  of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  with  the 
fresh  wreath  of  "  Rosalie"  round  her  brow, — and  of  Bayly,  Poole,  Miss 
Mitford,  and  one  or  two  more. 

In  1834,  Theodore  Hook  broke  ground  in  a  new  direction,  publishing 
as  a  serial  in  the  New  Monthly  one  of  his  admirable  comic  novels.  He 
began  ^ith  "  Gilbert  Giunev,"  and  a  few  years  later — ^in  1840 — when 
he  undertook  the  actual  duties  of  editorship — produced  "  Fathers  and 
Sons," — the  last  of  his  works.  In  the  interim,  he  contributed  occasional 
papers,  and  while  his  oonnenon  with  the  Magazine  lasted,  additional 
force  flowed  in  from  various  quarters.  Thus,  in  1834,  Mrs.  Norton  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  joined  the  New  Monthly.  In  the  following  year,  Laman 
Blanchard — a  name  never  breathed  without  a  sigh  by  those  who  knew 
him — put  on  for  the  first  time  the  mantle  of  "  EuA,"  and  worthily  wore 
it  t»  the  end.  In  1836,  were  added  N.  P.  Willis,  fresh  from  his '"  Pen- 
dllings,''  Lbitoh  Ritchie,  Savage  Landob,  and  Chables  Swain,  of 
whom  Manchester  is  now  so  deservedly  proud.  The  jrear  1837  was 
fruitful  in  Douglas  Jebrold,  overflowing  with  the  sharp  satire  and  epi- 
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grammatic  wit  which  have  since  identified  him  with  Punch  ; — Captain 
MiJiBT AT,  who  published  his  "  Phantom  Ship"  in  the  New  Monthly  ,•  the 
rival  dramatists,  Buckstone  and  Planche;  Mr.  Forrester,  alias 
"  Alfred  CROWQurLL,"  and  Miss  Eliza  Cook.  In  1833,  came  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenat,  learned,  lucid,  and  instructive ;  QuiN, 
the  Danubian  traveller ;  Leman  Rede,  and  Miss  Louisa  H.  Sheridan. 
The  example  set  by  Hook  and  Marryat,  was  followed,  in  1839,  by 
the  broad  comedy  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  amongst  those  who  became 
contributors  that  year  were  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Howard,  the  naval 
novelist,  that  lusus  natures^  Sir  Ldmley  Skeffington,  Miss  Pardoe, 
and  holding  worthy  place  among  the  essayists  of  the  day,  Mr.  George 
Raymond.  Without  the  displacement  or  withdrawal  of  any  of  those 
who  had  now  for  some  years  been  prominently  contributing,  others  con- 
tinued to  swell  the  list,  including  Peake,  the  dramatist,  J.  H.  Merri- 
YAL£,  and  Apperley,  who  made  "  Nimrod  in  France"  a  feature  of  in- 
terest in  the  New  Monthly, 

The  legitimate  succession  to  the  editorial  sceptre  fell,  in  1842,  to  poor 
Tom  Hood,  who  had  previously  associated  liiniself  with  the  Magazine  by 
his  "  War  with  China."  He  commenced  in  characteristic  vein,  and 
marked  the  period  of  his  control  by  the  more  whimsical  and  mirth- 
provoking  pecuUarities  of  his  style.  Under  his  banners  were  enlisted 
MoNCRiEFF,  Captain  Medwin,  Hewlett  —  whose  pseudonym  was 
"  Peter  Priggins," — Mr.  Broderip,  whose  "  Recreations  in  Natural 
History"  were  so  pleasant, — J.  Kenney,  the  dramatist — the  original  and 
lamented  "  Ingoldsby," — "  Titmarsh,"  who  only  plumed  his  wings  for 
one  solitary  flight  preparatory  to  soaring  alone  in  his  own  atmosphere, — 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  that  agreeable  traveller  Mrs.  Romer,  and  the 
singularly-endowed  Luigi  Mariotti. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  periodical  literature  that  there  should  be  a 
constant  succession  of  wnters  to  impart  the  novelty  which  renders  a 
carefully-conducted  magazine  a  true  reflex  of  the  literary  opinions  and 
impressions  of  the  hour;  and  it  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  those 
autliors  who  have  first  essayed  tlieir  strength  in  periodical  writing, 
to  seek,  after  a  time,  an  independent  existence  elsewhere.  Hence  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  muster-roll  of  names  in  a  magazine. 

The  New  Monthly^  however,  had  the  singular  good  fortune,  scarcely 
shared,  we  believe,  by  any  of  its  contemporaries,  to  retain  some  of 
its  earliest  and  best  contributors  after  the  lapse  of  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  while  fresh  vitality  was  given  to  it  by  the  constant  accession 
of  new  talent  as  it  continued  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world  of  letters. 

An  era  in  the  history  of  the  New  Monthly  was  particularly  marked  by 
an  event  which  took  place  in  1845.  This  was  the  absorption  of  the 
proprietorship  and  editorship  of  the  Magazine  in  the  same  person,  thus 
establishing  one  interest,  one  will,  and  one  undivided  purpose.  How 
much  more  naturally  this  combination  was  likely  to  effect  its  object  than 
a  system  in  which  there  must  often  be  disagreement  and  sometimes  opposi- 
tion, is  too  self-evident  a  fact  to  require  that  it  should  be  insisted  on. 

It  was  then,  under  these  favourable  auspices,  with  the  honourable 
prestige  of  the  Past  and  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the  Future,  that  the 
present  Editor  undertook  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position  ;  and  it 
may  be  permitted  him  to  say,  after  an  experience  of  nearly  nine  years, 
that  if  tne  succen  of  a  periodical  is  to  be  estimated  bjr  the  extent  of  its 
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circulation,  he  has  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  New  Monthly 
has  not  suffered  at  his  hands,  nor  lost  any  of  its  claims  upon  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public. 

Upon  a  review  of  his  forces  in  1845,  the  Editor  found  that  although 
death  had  deprived  the  New  Monthly  of  the  varied  talents  of  Laman 
Blanchard  and  the  wit  of  Ingoldsby,  there  still  remained  many  ''  good 
men  and  tnie'*  of  former  dynasties,  foremost  amongst  them  being  Sir  E. 
L.  Bdlwer,  Horace  Smith,  Leigh  Hunt,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Gore,  and  Captain  Marry  at,  the  latter  of  whom  contributed  the  life- 
like tale  of  the  "  Privateer's-man"  and  **  Valerie,"  the  last  of  his  pro- 
ductions. A  considerable  addition  was  also  made  to  the  staff  of  the 
Magazine  by  the  junction  of  several  well-known  periodical  writers. 
Jacob  Omnium,  who  afterwards  addressed  himself  so  ably  in  the  Times 
to  the  redress  of  social  g^evances,  illustrated  the  pages  of  the  New 
Monthly  by  some  pleasant  fictions.  Charles  Hooton  wrote  wondrous 
legends;  Thomas  Wright,  the  learned  archaeologist,  brought  stories 
of  antiquarian  lore;  Dudley  Costello  interwove  with  fiction  his 
knowledge  of  continental  life,  alternately  in  serious  and  sportive  moods, 
the  comic  adventures  of  **  Mr.  Jolly  Green"  furnishing  an  almost  inex- 
haustible theme  for  fun  and  satire  ;  and  Angus  B.  Reach  and  Edward 
Kenealy  sent  papers  of  remarkable  interest. 

In  this  year  Mr.  Francis  Ainsworth,  the  Oriental  traveller,  began 
to  write  for  the  Magazine,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  a 
regular  contributor  to  its  pages.  More  lately,  the  post  of  Assistant- 
Editor  has  devolved  upon  him. 

In  1846,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  reappeared  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  (Fanny  Kemble),  W.  H.  Maxwell,  and 
AxARic  A.  Watts  were  added  to  the  list  of  contributors.  In  1847, 
G.  P.  R.  James,  the  prolific  novelist,  threw  off  one  of  the  most  spirited 
of  his  later  works ;  Miss  Lynn,  author  of  "  Azeth,"  narrated  the 
mysteries  of  the  old  worship  of  Egypt;  Mariotti  familiarised  the 
readers  of  the  New  Monthly  with  the  least  known  customs  of  his 
native  Italy;  John  Oxenford  began  to  unfold  the  legendary  and 
dramatic  lore  of  Germany  and  Spain  ;  the  lamented  Eliot  Warburton 
wrote  a  pleasant  sketch ;  Thomas  Roscoe  contributed  many  papers  of 
diversified  interest ;  Celarles  Hervey  delighted  all  with  the  charming 
sketches  of  Parisian  dramatic  society  which  he  embodied  in  "The 
Habitue's  Note-Book;"  J.  E.  Carpenter  poured  forth  his  plaintive, 
pleasing  lays ;  and  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  in  his  nautical  tales,  showed 
that  he  had  not  tempted  the  wave  in  vain.  The  contents  of  the  New 
Monthly  were  diversified  in  1848  by  the  fictions  of  Charles  Row- 
croft,  the  reminiscences  of  Cyrus  Redding,  the  half-military,  half- 
sporting  adventures  of  Colonel  Napier,  the  tales  of  travel  of  the  Hon.  C. 
S.  Savile,  and  the  tender  poetry  of  Mrs.  Acton  Tindal.  The  following 
year  introduced  the  much-renowned  "  Soapey  Sponge,"  whose  "  Sport- 
ing Tour"  was  eagerly  read  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  a  truer 
picture  of  the  ludicrous  shifts  of  certain  quasi-sportsmen  and  inefficient 
masters  of  hounds  having  never  before  been  given  to  the  public.  Other 
authors,  prominent  amongst  whom  was  Nicholas  Michell,  made  the 
serial  articles  of  this  and  the  next  year  an  increased  source  of  gratification 
to  the  £klitor  at  having  enlisted  their  services. 

Two  writers,  who  Imre  for  the  last  three  years  enriched  the  pages  of 
the  New  Monthly  by  their  laboors,  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  con- 
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tributoTS  in  1851.  The  first  of  these  was  *'  Sm  Nathaniel,"  the  elo- 
quent and  judicious  critic,  whose  subsequent  notices  of  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  most  popular  American  authors — Hawthorne,  Dana,  Herman 
Melnlle,  N^  P.  Willis,  and  others — have  excited  so  much  attention,  and 
gained  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  United  States.  The  second  was 
Mrs.  BnsHBT,  the  accomplished  poet  and  translator,  who  has  rendered 
an  enduring  service  to  literature  by  her  survey  of  the  authors  whom 
Denmark  has  produced.  Neither  must  the  able  fictions  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Unholy  Wish,"  which  were  commenced  about  this  period,  pass  un- 
noticed. It  was  the  Exhibition  year,  and  that  remarkable  event  supplied, 
ia  "All  the  World  and  his  Wife,"  an  excellent  theme  for  Dudley 
CosTELLo's  versatile  pen.  "  Father  Poodles,"  too,  came  out  in  comic 
strain, — Charles  Hervet,  in  his  "  Causeries,"  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
chit-chat  of  the  saloons  of  Paris, — Captain  Medwin  was  once  more  at 
home  in  his  records  of  courtly  amusements  on  the  Continent, — Captain 
Levinge,  Alfred  Cole,  William  Pickersgill,  alias  Cornelius  Col- 
TiLLE,  William  Brailsford,  Charles  Mitchell  Charles,  Mrs.  Djb 
Crespignt,  and  Madame  Colmache,  sent  contributions  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  Dean  of  York  furnished  a  highly  interesting  Memoir  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  '*  A  German  Soldier"  began  those  "  Pictures 
of  Barrack  Life"  which,  running  through  a  long  series,  have  never  failed 
to  be  read  with  pleasure. 

In  1852,  "  Sir  Nathaniel,"  by  his  "Literary  Leaflets,"  made  the 
public  acquainted,  in  a  fine  and  generous  spirit  of  criticism,  with  several  of 
our  own  writers  whose  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  recognised  :  he 
added,  besides  these  valuable  labours,  a  series  of  admirable  critical  essays 
on  the  Female  Novelists  of  England,  and  continued,  with  even  improved 
judgment  and  increased  felicity  of  expression,  his  review  of  American 
Authorship.  But  it  was  not  alone  the  literature  of  America,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  published  works  of  her  sons,  that  found  a  place  in  the 
New  Monthly  ;  more  truthful  and  just  accounts  of  the  American  people, 
their  great  undertakings,  their  newly-built  cities,  their  extensive  railways 
— all,  in  short,  that  pertained  to  the  national  industry  and  character, 
was  recorded  by  two  English  travellers.  Dr.  Surtees  and  Mr.  Hent 
GISTON,  and  we  think  we  afe  scarcely  venturing  too  far,  when  we  say 
that,  for  pictures  of  American  life,  the  graphic  sketches  of  the  last-named 
writer  have  never  been  surpassed. 

Amongst  our  more  recent  contributors  are  Mr.  Lascelles  Wraxall, 
whose  long  residence  in  Germany  has  familiarised  him  with  its  literature, 
and  well  qualified  him  to  be  an  exponent  of  its  progress ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Thorkburt,  the  young  and  ardent  poet ;  Mr.  Basil  Mat,  the  author 
of  the  piquant  **  Tales  of  my  Dragoman ;"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
acute  observer  of  life,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  *'  Chronicles 
of  a  Country  Town." 

The  year  which  has  just  closed — the  Thii-ty-Tliird  of  the  existing  seriea 
of  the  f^ew  Monthly — has  witnessed  no  diminution  of  the  exertions  of 
those  who  for  the  last  nine  years  have  been  associated  with  the  Editor  in 
the  pleasant  task  of  catering  for  the  literary  entertainment  of  the  public; 
and  he  has  that  reliance  on  their  ability  to  aid  him,  which  justifies  him, 
he  trusts,  in  promising  that  the  Hundredth  Volume  of  the  Magazine, 
commenced  in  the  present  Number,  shall  in  no  respect  fall  short  of  the 
attractions  which  have  given  the  New  Monthly  a  permanent  place  in  the 
peri4)dical  literature  of  Uie  country. 
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CAMPBELL  AND  THE  LITERARY  UNION. 

BY  CYRUS   REDDING. 

The  sons  of  literature  are  exposed  to  peculiar  misfortunes,  from  which 
most  other  professions  are  free.  Their  indiscretions  are  not  studiously  veiled 
—they  are  an  open,  candid  dealing"  race  ;  in  return,  their  failings  are 
magnified  proportionally  to  their  living  celebrity,  or  to  the  envy  whicli 
death  itself  fails  to  subdue.  The  many  are  not,  in  the  mass,  unpleased  to 
find  counteracting  faults  in  characters  which  were  so  much  exalted  when 
alive.  The  world  is  an  iconoclast,  that  employs  itself  in  demolishing 
the  images  which  it  had  just  before  been  worshipping  with  no  great 
sincerity. 

The  remarks  upon  the  publication  of  Moore's  journals — ^journals  most 
probably  intended  only  to  become  the  basis  of  a  biographical  history, 
rather  than  to  form  the  work  itself — has  not  originated  these  observations, 
as  might  be  supposed.  They  are  incited  by  an  extract  from  a  periodical 
publication,  some  months  old,  which  did  not  until  now  fall  in  the  way. 
The  passage,  grossly  erroneous,  implied  motives  and  conduct  on  the  part 
of  a  poet  now  seveu  or  eight  years  ago  numbered  with  the  dead,  to 
which  none  but  myself  can  well  reply.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the 
paragraph,  or  name  the  work.  It  might  give  notoriety  to  the  one,  or 
assist  to  lift  the  other  out  of  its  merited  obscurity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  errors  of  genius,  however  much  it  may  partake  of  the  common 
fftilings  of  humanity,  and  excite  wonder  that  its  gifts  are  not  accompanied 
with  perfection  of  character,  any  more  than  those  of  the  monarch  esteemed 
"  the  wisest  of  men,"  truth  is  in  all  cases  a  sacred  duty. 

When  some  recollections  of  Campbell  the  poet  appeared  in  these 
pages,  they  were  closed  abruptly  on  the  publication  of  a  memoir  by  one 
of  his  executors,  because  it  seemed  invidious  to  clash  with  that  under- 
taking. They  would  otherwise  have  been  continued  down  to  the  time 
when  for  some  years  the  writer,  being  absent  from  the  metropolis,  an 
hiatus  in  intercourse  ensued  after  the  mutual  labours  of  twelve  years. 
Except  in  case  of  a  casual  visit  to  town,  an  hour  spent  together  again 
never  occurred — an  hour  that  imparted  feelings  of  regret  at  the  change 
age  and  other  circumstances  had  wrought  upon  the  poet. 

The  remark  to  which  I  allude  declared  that  Campbell  formed  the 
Literary  Union  with  selfish  views.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  selnshness;  indeed  it  is  not  attempted.  It  then  proceeds  to  charge 
the  poet  with  conversations  there  regarding  literature  and  literary  men 
whicn  I  know  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  Neither  the  manner,  phrase- 
ology, opinions,  nor  habit  of  thinking  agree  with  him  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed. 

The  Literary  Union  was  a  suggestion  of  Campbell's,  made  by  his  own 
fireside  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  I  think  about  a  year  before  he 
lemoved  to  his  house  in  Scotland-yard.  The  last  being  one  of  the  changes 
in^cating  that  restlessness  of  disposition  which  he  continued  to  show 
more  and  more  after  his  bereavement.     The  same  feeling  led  him  much 
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i  into  company,  and  to  habits  which  his  constitution  was  less  able  to 
soBtain,  as  he  adyanced  in  years. 

Two  or  three  friends  were  sitting  with  him  one  evening,  when  the 
cooversaticm  turned  upon  the  London  University,  of  which  Campbell 
hid  been  full,  and,  as  was  his  way,  he  could  for  a  time  talk  of 
nothing  besides.  His  exertions  of  no  kmd  were  long  sustained.  He  g^t 
wearied,  and  flew  off  to  som^^thing  new,  though  for  a  short  period  no  one 
eoold  be  more  ardent.  He  went  to  Berlin  in  1825,  to  learn  all  he  could 
about  the  nature  of  the  University  there,  the  New  Monthly  being 
thrown  upon  the  writer' s|hands.  At  the  start  of  the  Magazine  he  could 
not  talk  or  think  of  anything  else ;  so  it  was  with  the  London  University, 
and  lastly  with  the  Literary  Union. 

^  I  want  a  club,  where  I  can  meet  my  friends  of  an  evening,  and  enjoy 
literary  conversation,''  he  observed,  I  think,  to  Pringle.  '*  You  had  them 
in  Edinburgh  very  cosy,  too,  only  you  swallowed  too  much  Farintosh 
DOW  and  then." 

Pringle,  the  same  worthy  creature  who  began  Blackwood's  Magazine^ 
went  to  the  Cape,  and  afterwards  became  secretary  to  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society,  gave  an  account  of  all  the  clubs  to  which  he  had  belonged. 

"  We  will  have  something  of  the  kind.  Should  it  be  a  social  club  at 
eadi  other's  houses,  or  at  a  coffee-house?  The  last  place  of  meeting  would 
be  most  convenient." 

Again  and  again  such  suggestive  conversations  took  place.  At  length 
the  poet  proposed  to  meet  two  or  three  friends  in  a  few  days,  and  in  the 
mean  time  suggestions  from  all  bis  friends  were  to  be  sent  in  ready.  The 
objects  were  to  be  intellectual  intercourse  and  amusement ;  the  members 
to  be  professors  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  institution  was  not 
to  be  expensive,  because  vigilance  and  public  opinion  were  sufficient  to 
keep  such  an  association  free  from  improper  intrusion,  whether  the  terms 
wexe  high  or  low;  and  some  of  the  London  clubs,  despite  every  pre- 
caution, had  not  been  able  to  attain  the  desirable  purity  of  selection  in 
their  members. 

Many  meetings  took  place  in  consequence  ;  much  preliminary  discus- 
sion ensued.  I  remember,  as  the  steadiest  earlier  attendants  on  these 
occasions,  Messrs.  William  Ayrton,  John  Martin,  W.  H.  Pickersgill,  &c. 
Some  months  elapsed,  and  at  length  it  was  finally  arranged  at  the  poet's 
boose  one  evening  in  July,  1 829,  that  the  number  of  members  should  be 
five  hundred;  the  subscription  three  or  four  pounds;  the  name  to  be  the 
Literary  Union.  Mr.  £.  D.  Moore  acted  as  temporary  secretary ; 
Campbell  in  the  chair.  The  committee,  finally  filled  up,  consisted 
of  Prince  Cimitelli,  Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart.,  Sir  George  Ducket,  Bart., 
Sir  Gore  Ousely,  Bart.,  Messrs.  I.  L.  Goldsmid,  W.  A.  Mackinnon, 
M.P.,  John  Martin,  John  Smimove,  R.  Watson,  George  Webster, 
Alexander  Henderson,  and  W.  H.  Pickersgill.  Campbell,  who  did  not 
like  to  have  too  much  on  his  own  hands,  asked  me  if  I  would  act 
as  aecietary,  remaining  a  member.  He  thought,  from  being  almost  con- 
tinually togedier,  it  would  aid  his  object  I  agreed  to  do  this  for  the 
mee  of  a  year,  when  the  Union  would  no  doubt  be  fully  formed.  The 
oBtj  was  out  of  my  experience  altogether ;  but  on  inquiry  I  found  that 
thcfe  WH  nothmg  Ttry  difficult  in  the  organisation  of  sudi  a  body.     The 
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first  pkce  of  meeting  was  at  the  British  Coffee-house.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  names  were  soon  inscribed.  The  refreshments  at  first  proposed 
were  only  tea  and  coffee;  but  the  number  of  individuals  inclined  to  join 
was  so  numerous,  that  the  old  Athensum  Club-house,  Waterloo-place, 
was  taken.  It  was  proposed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee  there 
that  beef  steaks,  mutton  chops,  and  wine  should  be  added  to  the  tea  and 
coffee,  which  was  assented  to.  It  happened  that  the  present  Sir  I.  L. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  then  Mr.  Goldsmid,  was  in  the  chair,  when  I,  unthink- 
ingly, moved  the  addition  of  pork  chops,  not  reflecting  upon  the 
chairman's  creed.  The  motion  was  carried  without  remark.  These 
simple  edibles  did  not  square  with  the  views  of  some  of  the  members,  and 
it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  place  the  Literary  Union,  in  this  respect, 
upon  the  footing  of  other  clubs.  Lectures  on  literature,  science,  and  art, 
were  to  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  institution,  and  two  or  three 
literary  papers  were  read ;  but  that  part  of  the  project  soon  fell  to  the 
grouna.  It  seems  not  possible  to  unite  with  intellectual  pleasures  those 
of  sensual  enjoyment.  No  institution  of  the  kind  has  succeeded.  Hence 
that  the  Literary  Union  departed  from  its  original  object  is  not  sur- 
prising. During  the  year  from  January,  1830,  to  1831,  the  society  was 
permanently  formed,  when  I  resigned  my  office. 

The  committee  met  weekly,  Campbell  in  the  chair.  On  such  occasions 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  chairman  to  the  business  before  him. 
He  wandered  into  conversations  upon  any  subject  but  the  right.  A 
newspaper  paragraph  or  some  on  dUt  of  the  passing  hour  would  set  him 
off.     A  member  of  the  committee,  whose  time  was  precious, used  to  say: 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Campbell,  I  am  in  a  hurry  ;  let  us  despatch  what  we 
have  to  do  first,  and  then  the  conversation  for  you  gentlemen  who  can 
afford  time.** 

The  poet  would  apologise,  and  matters  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  poet  forgot  again  what  was  going  forward, 
it  comprehending  generally  items  of  detail  into  which  he  could  never 
enter.     Method  with  him  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  gentlemanly  members  of  the  early  com- 
mittee— for  of  those  who  came  afterwards  I  knew  but  little  of,  having 
left  London  about  the  end  of  1832 — was  Mr.  Smimove,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smimove,  chaplain  for  many  years  to  the  Russian  embassy  in 
England,  where  he  died.  Young  Smimove  (now  also  no  more)  was, 
rather  unluckily,  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy.  That  Campbell,  who 
WZ8  enthusiastic  about  the  Poles,  should  have  had  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Russian  diplomacy  for  a  friend,  was  a  singular  circumstance.  The  poet 
never  talked  politics  to  Smimove.  All  went  on  smoothly  until  an  unlucky 
contretemps  took  place.  A  Pole  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  club  ; 
Smimove  opposed  him,  not  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Pole,  but  for  ^ 
some  reason  which  I  forget  How  it  became  known  that  Smimove 
objected  to  the  party  I  do  not  know,  or  whetlier  it  was  only  presumed. 
A  letter  one  day  came  io  me  requesting  I  would  read  it  to  the  committee. 
It  asserted  that  a  party  (implying  clearly  of  what  quarter)  had,  by  his 
opposition,  excluded  the  individual  named,  and  putting  the  question  which 
the  writer  clearly  had  no  right  to  do,  as  the  proceedings  of  the  committee 
were  private.     Whether  the  poet,  indisoxeetly  in  a  moment  of  forgetful- 
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1M88,  mentioDed  the  incident,  as,  without  thinking,  he  was  likely  enough 
to  have  done,  could  not  he  ascertained.  I  called  upon  Smimove,  in 
Wigmore-street,  before  the  committee  met,  and  told  lum  what  had  oc- 
curnMl.     He  said  : 

'*  Should  I  not  be  able  to  attend  myself,  say  for  me  that  I  do  not  wish 
anydiing  I  said  to  be  concealed.*' 

"  But  the  sittings  of  the  committee  are  secret ;  it  cannot  be  known 
what  member  objected,  or  whether  any  one  did." 

**  Never  mind;  do  as  you* like;  say  that  I  objected  ;  say  so  on  my  own 
authority.     Let  it  be  known;  it  is  no  matter — I  don't  care." 

The  result  was  that  the  Pole,  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance 
by  Smimove's  own  authority — for  the  communication  soon  became  known 
— insulted  Smimove  gprossly,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  removed  to 
some  other  embassy,  and  I  heard  was  promoted.  Russian  diplomacy 
takes  care  of  its  sons.  Campbell  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  himself 
between  his  friendship  for  Smimove  and  his  ardour  in  the  Polish  cause. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  thoughtlessly  blazoned  the  information  that 
drove  away  his  friend.  At  times  he  wholly  forgot  what  mischief  he  did, 
being  continually  off  his  g^ard  at  the  dinner-table.  Never  was  there 
any  man  further  from  deceit.  Once  I  remember  he  was  very  anxious 
to  get  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  name  added  to  the  Literary  Union.  There 
osed  to  be  house-dinners  of  eight  or  ten  members  got  up,  some  the  most 
pleasant  which  could  be  partaken  anywhere.  Before  sitting  down  to  one 
ef  these,  Campbell  called  me  aside  and  requested  me  to  ask  Prince 
Cimitelli  whether  he  thought  the  Duke  of  Sussex  would  enrol  his  name 
on  the  list  of  the  members.  I  objected,  that  he  himself  was  in  the  best 
posidon  to  make  the  inquiry.  He  said  no,  that  I  must  do  it;  he  did  not 
know  how  to  ask  it ;  that  I  could  take  a  refiisal  better  than  himself. 

The  next  day  I  called  upon  the  prince  for  another  purpose,  and  ob- 
senring  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  the  question  the  day  before, 
I  asked  whether  he  thought  the  Duke  of  Sussex  would  permit  his  name 
to  be  on  the  lists  of  the  Literary  Union.     He  replied  : 

^*  Did  you  Bsten  to  the  conversation  at  table  yesterday?" 

*^  I  did,  prince^  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  make  reference." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  how  severely  Campbell  abused ?     That  will 

all  go  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  when  I  ask  him,  he  will  report  to  me 
what  Mr.  Campbell  said,  knowing  I  was  present — how  shall  I  answer 
him  ?  I  shoula  have  been  happy  in  any  other  case,  but  I  cannot  do  it 
under  such  circumstances.     Why  is  Campbell  so  indiscreet  ?" 

The  prince  was  right ;  and  so  was  Campbell  too  for  that  matter,  for  in 
less  than  twelvemonths  enough  elapsed  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
poet's  remarks  that  he  had  so  impmdently  let  fall  in  mixed  society.  In 
this  way  he  was  as  thoughtless  as  a  child. 

He  even  disliked  making  the  commonest  request  of  a  superior  in  rank  ; 
whether  he  thought  it  was  significative  of  obligation  or  dependence,  or 
from  what  cause  I  cannot  divine.  When  Prince  Czartorysky  came  to 
this  country  after  the  subjugation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russians,  Lord 
Grey,  with  that  nobleness  of  spirit  which  distinguished  his  career,  called 
upon  the  prince.  Lord  Brougham,  an  old  friend,  neglected  to  do  so. 
CSunphell  commented  on  thb  severely.     The  adverse  circumstances  in  the 
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pnnce's  career  made  no  difference  in  Lord  Grey's  conduct,  should  they 
in  Lord  Brougham's  ?  Every  one  who  felt  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  in  a 
just  cause  exhibited  a  feeling  of  respect  for  them.  Campbell  proposed 
that  a  party  should  give  the  prince  a  dinner,  and  asked  Niemcevicz,  the 
Polish  poet>  to  be  a  guest  himself.  He  had  called  on  Prince  Czartorysky 
a  day  or  two  before,  yet  did  not  ask  him  to  the  dinner,  but  begged  me  to 
go  for  that  purpose.  He  apprehended  a  refusal,  because  a  political  colour 
might  be  put  upon  the  invitation.  We  had  been  walking  together.  I 
left  him,  and  went  to  HoUes-street,  and  invited  the  prince  in  the  name 
of  a  party  at  the  Literary  Union.  "  Was  it  liable  to  a  political  construc- 
tion?" the  prince  inquired.  I  replied  in  the  negative,  that  it  was  not 
the  club  but  a  party  of  its  members — that  the  club  itself  was  not  political, 
but  literary.     The  prince  at  once  accepted  the  invitation. 

^*  That  IS  all  right,"  said  Campbell ;  "  I  hate  to  ask  where  there  is  the 
chance  of  a  refusal." 

The  poet  constantly  seemed  to  desire  support  in  action.  In  principle, 
in  promise,  m  energy,  as  far  as  language  was  concerned,  he  was  never 
wanting,  going  often  too  far.  Wayward  as  genius  often  is  found  to 
be,  the  author  of  the  ^'  Pleasures  of  Hope'*  never  forgot  what  was  due 
to  friendship.  He  has  been  quoted  as  using  expressions  regarding  Byron 
and  Chantrey,  which  were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  pen  of  falsehood. 
He  has  been  falsified  in  his  goings  out  and  comings  in ;  he  has  been 
libelled  by  writers  who  described  his  person,  which  they  had  never  seen, 
and  designated  for  failings  which  did  not  belong  to  him :  the  future  will 
rectify  the  wantonness  of  this  mendacious  profligacy. 

Many  were  the  cheerful  hours  passed  in  the  Literary  Union.  Camp- 
bell remained  a  member  after  it  lost  its  first  name  and  character,  being 
changed  to  the  Clarence  Club.  I  was  a  member,  I  believe,  in  1834,  but 
I  left  London  for  Bath  in  the  preceding  year,  and  passing  into  Stafford- 
shire, remained  there  until  1840.  I  well  remember  about  the  last  time  I 
dined  at  the  Union,  when  ofl&cially  connected  with  it,  and  some  friends 
whom  I  had  invited,  old  acquaintance  and  literaiy  fellow-labourers  in 
this  very  publication — Campbell,  Shiel,  Sir  C.  Morgan,  Curran,  and 
Wyse,  the  last  now  British  envoy  in  Greece.  Three  of  the  six  have 
passed  into  another  state  of  existence.  I  remember  Shiel  harrowing  up 
the  souls  of  the  party  by  relating,  with  graphic  minuteness,  one  of  the 
frightful  stories  of  the  Irish  burnings,  such  as  no  tale  of  imagination  ever 
surpassed  in  horror. 

Praed,  a  college  man,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  existence,  used  to  come 
up  to  see  Campbell  in  my  room  at  the  club-house,  during  the  first  year  of 
its  establishment.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  highest  promise,  unlike 
any  of  the  collegians  whom  we  now  meet  There  was  something,  I 
remember,  used  to  make  me  think  he  was  not  sturdy  enough  to  last  long 
— something  of  the  frail  constitution  of  genius.  He  used  to  sit  in  the 
window  loolung  into  Waterloo-place,  and  discourse  about  Tyrtaeus  and 
Homer.  Sometimes  old  General  Sir  John  Elle  would  come  and  talk  to 
me  of  what  he  loved  but  had  not  mastered,  fine  old  Don  Quixote-looking 
veteran  as  he  was,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  altogether  was  not  very 
understandable.  Of  the  gifted  idlers  of  that  time  among  well-known 
personages.  Sir  Gore  Ousley  was  the  first.     He  bad  a  fund  of  Oriental 
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•aeodotes,  aod  related  them  well.  Daniel  O'Connell  and  his  son  Mau- 
rice, the  latter  recently  deceased,  Godfrey  Higgins,  the  antiquary,  Jahes 
Henry,  little  Bach,  the  German  lawyer,  A.  V  Kirwan,  C.  Croker, 
Telesforo  de  Trueha,  £.  Quillinan,  and  General  Hardwick,  the  Indian 
naturalist,  were  all  excellent  in  the  way  of  conversation,  all  social  and 
unpretending.  Professors  Wilson  and  Hogg  were  guests  there,  and 
many  learned  foreigners. 

Camphell,  who,  particularly  in  the  last  dozen  years  of  his  life,  was  not 
very  careful  of  his  potations,  was  often  accused  of  ehriety  when  he  did 
not  mexit  it.  He  dined  at  home  alone  at  two  o'clock  in  the  day.  He 
would  then  proceed  to  the  cluh,  and  read  the  newspapers  orer  ms  glass 
of  hrandy-and-water.  I  frequently  said  to  him,  "  People  will  think  you 
are  toping  in  the  morning." 

^'  I  have  dined,  and  may  do  so — ^you  have  not,  and  therefore  can- 
not." 

"  But  nobody  will  suppose  you  have  dined  at  the  old-fashioned  hour." 

'^  Let  them  think  so  iiF  they  please — I  care  nothing  about  their  mis- 
constructions." 

He  was  quickly  affected  from  wine,  and  the  excitement  was  so  rapid, 
that  it  often  pat  observers  to  pain.  Sometimes  it  went  off  quickly;  at 
others  the  effect  remained ;  and  yet  the  quantity  taken  might  have  been 
less  in  the  last  case  than  the  former.  The  poet  took  no  more  at  the  club- 
£nners  than  others,  nor  up  to  the  time  we  ceased  to  meet  there  did  I  ob- 
serve any  difference.  His  expedition  to  Algiers,  and  fever  there,  seemed 
to  have  shaken  him  irrecoverably,  and  after  his  return  I  fear  he  found 
stimulants  much  more  grateful  than  before  to  a  frame  constituted  like 
uis  own. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Campbell,  Moore  had  just  gone  away.  A  cir- 
emnstance  Campbell  mentioned  astonished  me  at  Moore's  sensitiveness. 
The  papers  had  attacked  Campbell  the  week  before  for  putting 
his  name  to  a  book  without  duly  correcting  it.  Moore  was  frightened 
at  sudi  treatment.  He  had  come  up  to  town  to  seek  for  something  to 
do,  and  letumed  without  making  the  attempt.  An  attack  in  the  papers 
would,  he  thought,  have  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  please 
whom  all  his  Hfe  had  been  devoted.  Campbell  had  a  fisir  loftier  spirit, 
with  none  of  those  creeping  anxieties.  '^  I  do  not  think  I  shall  dine  with 
Peel  again,**  he  said  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  one  day ;  *^  I  fear  I  am  only 
asked  to  make  a  Hon  of  me." 

Campbell  had  lus  vanities.  The  delightful  products  of  his  manly 
muse — if  manly  may  be  so  applied,  were  not  more  grateful  to  him  than 
the  honours  of  his  Glasgow  Lord  Rectorship.  It  is  true  the  university 
was  the  scene  of  his  education,  in  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  had  an  im- 
perishable regard  for  both.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  scenery  of 
his  native  vicimty,  and  spoke  of  his  ardent  desire  to  rest  there  at  last. 
A  worthier  grave  than  Westminster  Abbey  for  any  poet  is  the  turf  which 
he  bounded  over  in  in&ncy,  where  his  young  footstep  left  no  track  as  he 
exhaled  the  pure  mounttdn  breeze,  at  tne  flowers  of  wluch  he  looked  with 
delight  in  his  prime,  and  to  which  in  age  he  turned  as  the  place  where  he 
was  roused  like  the  sta^,  and  to  wluoh  he  would  go  rack  to  be  in- 
kmied.     That  Campbell  nad  those  feefings  in  his  beUer  days  I  know-^ 
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were  they  ever  chaDged?— the  wish  that  wild  flowers  should  grow  upon  his 
tomb  "  by  his  own  romantic  Clyde."     Again : 
To  iucaDtatioDS  dost  thou  trust. 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ? — 
See,  mouldering  stones  and  metaKs  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt — 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 
With  chime  or  chaunt. 

No  one  will  impugn  the  motives  which  laid  the  poet  near  a  few 
great  and  worthy,  and  a  host  of  the  worthless  among  mankind,  A 
granite  obelisk  on  one  of  his  native  hills  should  have  rested  over  his  re- 
mains placed  there,  if  monument  were  not  superfluous  for  any  **  whose 
glorious  mind  lifts  thine  on  high."  The  days  are  past  when  the  perish- 
able marble,  and  more  perishable  building,  are  thought  of  moment  by 
well-instructed  minds.  This  age  of  science  and  advance  is  not  to  be 
dragged  back  to  the  dark  ages,  to  mediaeval  monkerv  and  superstition,  be- 
cause ignorance,  monkery,  and  superstition  are  profitable  to  their  support- 
ers ;  let  the  imitation  of  these  things  be  abandoned  as  if  they  were  not  of 
moment — they  narrow  the  soul.  Lay  the  rich  and  noble  in  extravagant 
mausoleums  for  time  to  annihilate  both  name  and  tomb.  The  poet  defies 
time.  The  "  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam"  has  outlived  the  Theban  edi- 
fices and  the  wreck  of  a  hundred  empires. 

These  truths  must  strike  all  who  reflect,  and  are  pertinent  here,  because 
of  the  circumstances  reported  to  attend  upon  the  poet's  interment  He 
lies  under  a  miserable,  damp  church-pavement,  just  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  surface,  in  a  hole  about  twenty  inches  wide  by  ^ve  feet 
seven  long,  which  when  filled  up,  and  a  few  square  feet  of  tile  pavement 
laid  down,  the  work  of  two  or  three  hours,  cost  the  sum  of  seventy-five 
fi^uineas  pdd  for  the  dubious  honour  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (exclusive,  I 
believe,  of  sexton  and  labour);  then  for  leave  to  engrave  the  initials  T.  C., 
with  the  figures  of  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  on  one  of  the  floor 
tiles,  not  larger  than  this — the  poet's  old  Magazine  when  laid  open — 
seven  guineas  and  a  half  more  were  demanded — in  all,  I  hear,  eighty- 
two  and  a  half  guineas — fees  !  A  subscription  was  raised  for  a  statue, 
which  if  of  a  small  man  strained  to  six  feet  six  high,  would  occupy  two  feet 
square  of  space,  not  more.  For  this  a  two  hundred  guinea  fee  was  de- 
manded, or  just  two  hundred  and  eighty- two  guineas  and  a  half  to  put 
into  the  pockets  of  over-paid  private  men,  for  permitting  the  ashes  of  a 
poet — a  public  character — to  be  placed  in  an  edifice  belonging  to  the 
public,  maintained  and  supported  at  the  public  expense.  The  statue,  I 
near,  is  in  the  sculptor's  atteiier — has  been  for  several  years — why  do  not 
the  subscribers  send  it  to  Glasgow  ? 

Sydney  Smith's  defence  of  deans  and  chapters  remains  a  blot  upon  his 
escutcheon.  He  was  not  most  assuredly  in  earnest,  or  he  played  false 
with  the  bishops.  When  Campbell  came  to  this  Magaane,  and  I  had 
joined,  we  each  applied  to  literary  iriends  for  contributions.  The  poet 
wrote  to  Sydney  Smith,  who  knowing  that  the  work  had  been  previously 
opposed  to  Whig  principles,  was  as  cautious  as  an  '*  Edinburgh  reviewer" 
need  be  of  falling  into  a  trap,  although  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
Campbell  would  turn  round  upon  his  old  friends,  either  in  England 
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or  Scotland.  Sydney  replied,  that  he  feared  his  hands  were  full — <<  Pray 
hoir  is  the  work  to  he  managed  on  the  score  of  religion!!"  Most  assuredly 
not  in  upholding  deans  and  chapters.  The  errors  of  hishops,  whom  the 
Rev.  Sydney  attacked,  end  with  the  mortal  man.  The  deans  and  chap- 
ters, in  some  shape  or  another,  are  a  never-mending,  never-ending  succes- 
sion— ^the  more  tne  pity. 

The  discussion  between  Campbell  and  Moore  regarding  Byron,  I  have 
touched  upon  in  this  Magazine,  p.  304,  toI.  Ixxxiv.  Whether  the  forth- 
coming portion  of  Moore's  Life  will  throw  any  new  light  upon  his  senti- 
ments, vnll  soon  be  seen.  Moore  was  as  artificial  in  his  feelings  as  in  his 
poetry.  He  pleased  in  one  artificial  state  of  society  better  than  any 
other  drawing-room  poet.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was  in  an  open 
carnage  with  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowue,  in  Bath,  about  1835.  It  was 
a  year  or  two  before  that  when  I  met  him  at  a  July  evening  party — a 
cram,  too  hot  to  bear  the  rooms ;  and  we  sat  the  best  part  of  the  evening 
on  the  stairs,  talking  about  Paris  and  Versailles. 

Moore  may  not  have  gone  deeply  into  the  natural,  because  the  arti- 
ficial was  his  forte.  He  did  not  feel  to  the  heart's  core  those  passionate 
emotions  which  he  painted,  nor  did  that  truth  which  glows  in  the  verses 
of  more  simple  followers  of  the  Muses,  kindling  hallowed  affection  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  gentle,  characterise  him.  He  wanted  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. But  he  was  the  poet  of  all  others  who  best  united  verse  to  the 
charm  of  music,  and  thus  prevailed  with  a  two-edged  weapon.  He  was 
a  very  sensitive  man;  but  his  sensitiveness  was  greatest  upon  those 
points  which  to  a  man  of  genius  should  have  been  of  small  importance. 
Ue  had  little  real  independence  of  soul,  even  under  the  consciousness  of 
right. 

But  these  things  are  now  of  the  past :  a  change  has  come  since  over 
the  literature  and  the  very  language  of  the  country.  Those  who  have 
left  imperishable  monuments  of  their  genius  behind  them,  will  be  re- 
vived as  models  for  the  re-construction  of  our  literary  labours,  which 
DOW  tend  downwards;  writers  will  return  to  aspirations  after  better 
things  again.  Poetry  will  once  more  seek  to  accommodate  the  shows  of 
things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  and  the  towering  monuments  of  the 
past  become  once  more  the  prominent  objects  within  the  hoiizon  of  our 
multifiairious  literature.  "  It  is  become,"  swd  M.  Thiers,  "  a  more  diflS- 
calt  thing  to  be  a  noted  man  than  it  used  to  be."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  fact  The  frogs  will  not  admit  the  ox  to  be  larger  than  them- 
selves. Time  will  clear  the  mistake;  and  while  Frogland  exclaims,  **  Who 
reads  Milton  now — ^read  Scroggs  !" — while  Shakspeare  is  banished  from 
the  stage,  but  is  kept  in  vo^e  on  the  library  table  by  a  society  of  gen- 
tlemen placing  him  perpetuculy  in  the  sight  of  the  multitude  that  has  no 
comprehension  of  his  real  merits,  but  sets  up  a  god  of  plaster  to-day  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  cast  upon  the  morrow,  we  must  rely  for  juster 
views  of  our  departed  literary  men  upon  Time,  the  champion  of  truths, 
that  neither  fashion,  cupidity,  nor  bigotry,  can  overcome. 
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Some  few  years  back,  when  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  grouped  together 
certain  members  of  the  lowest  or  most  ancient  of  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  under  the  name 
of  the  Silurian  series,  it  became  a  matter  of  discussion  how  far  this  series 
is  distinguishable  from  others  nearly  allied  to  the  same  epoch,  and 
notoriously  the  Cambrian  and  Skiddaw  systems.  Sir  Roderick  Murdur 
.son,  anxious  to  prove  the  universality  of  hb  system,  carried  his  com- 
parative researches  into  other  countries,  more  particularly  Russia  and 
Siberia,  where  he  satisfied  himself  among  other  things  that  the  rich 
auriferous  deposits  of  those  countries  were  derived  from  the  breaking  up 
of  rocks  analogous  to  his  Welsh  slates  and  sandstones.  Arguine^  from 
this  by  analogy,  the  same  distinguished  geologist  pointed  out  the  ex- 
ceeding probability  of  the  same  rocks,  when  placed  under  circumstances 
similar  to  what  arc  met  with  in  the  Ural — ^that  is  to  say,  much  broken 
up  and  disrupted  by  the  protrusion  of  rocks  of  igneous  oris;in  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  being  also  auriferous  ;  and  he  more  particiuarly  called 
attention  to  New  South  Wales,  where  these  circumstances  were  known 
to  exist. 

Mr.  John  Calvert  now  turns  the  tables  upon  Sir  Roderick,  and  the 
EngUsh  geologists  generally,  for  neglecting  tneir  own  primary  or  paleo- 
zoic and  auriferous  rocks.  His  reason  for  believing  that  gold  will  pro- 
bably be  abundant  in  England,  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  similari^  of 
structure  and  position  of  the  British  rocks  to  those  of  the  Australian 
regions.  "  I  could  not  fail,"  he  says,  "to  be  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  who  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  gold  regions  of  Australia,  by  pointing  out  their  con- 
formity with  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Ural,  did  not  recognise  any  such 
conformity  as  to  gold  between  the  Silurian  system  of  England  and  that 
of  the  Ural,  nor  between  that  of  England  and  Australia." 

This  is  arguing  in  a  circle;  but  is  not  such  a  mode  of  argument 
justifiable  under  the  circumstances  ?  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  classes  a 
group  of  rocks,  before  generally  known  as  transition,  intermediate,  or 
primary,  as  Silurian ;  he  finds  them  to  be  auriferous  in  the  Ural,  and  he 
argues  upon  the  possibility  of  their  being  so  likewise  in  Australia.  Mr. 
Calvert  explores  the  auriferous  regions  of  Australia^  and  argues  that  the 
same  rocks  are  precisely  similarly  circumstanced  in  Great  Britain,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  as  productiye  in  gold.  "  As  I  had  several  oppor- 
tunities,'* that  gentleman  writes,  "  I  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
them  to  state  my  opinions,  as  I  considered  it  a  duty,  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  other  eminent  geologists,  but  I  did  not  receive  any  coun- 
tenance from  them.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  could  leam  the  opinions  of 
geologists  expressed  to  others  rather  than  to  myself,  they  were  consistent 
in  their  opposition  to  me,  and  in  their  continued  affirmation  that  gold 
is  not  extensively  diffused  in  England,  nor  to  be  profitably  worked." 

*  The  Gold  Bocks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  General  Outline  of  the 
Gold  Regions  of  the  World,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Geologv  of  Gold.  By  John 
Calvert,  of  Australia,  Mineral  Surveyor.    Chapman  and  Hall 
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We  will  first  f<^ow  out  Mr.  Calvert  in  some  of  his  chief  arguments  in 
elucidation  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  productive  gold-fields  in 
Great  Britain,  and  then  endeavour  to  expose  upon  what  grounds  the 
adverse  opinion  of  English  geolog^ts  will  be  probably  found  to  rest. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Calvert  argues  that  the  llberians  and  Phoeni- 
cians came  to  Britain  ''on  gold-finding  or  nuggetting  expeditions.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancients  obtained  gold  firom  rivers,  and  the 
presence  of  gold  in  tin  washings  is  one  of  the  aclmowledged  facts  in  the 
history  of  that  metal.  The  Iberians  settled  in  Cornwall,  South  Wales, 
Munater,  and  Connaught,  in  the  gold  districts.  The  gold  of  the  orna- 
ments and  weapons  of  British  and  Irish  chiefs,  found  in  tombs  and  else- 
where, was  probably  derived  from  similar  sources.  The  Romans,  or  some 
oAer  anciently  civilised  people,  worked  gold  at  the  Poltimore  mines  in 
Devonshire ;  at  the  Oogofan  mines  in  Carmarthenshire ;  at  the  Gold 
Scroop  mine  in  Cumberiand;  as  also  in  the  Lanarkshire  Hills.  The 
Lanarxshire  gold-field  is  encircled  by  strong  Roman  camps,  and  is  passed  by 
a  road,  as  if  the  workings  were  under  military  protection.  The  workings 
are  well  cut  by  hammer  and  chisel,  and,  from  tne  shape,  it  would  appear 
that  the  mine-produce  and  the  deads  were  carried  out  in  bags  on  the 
dioulders  of  men.  To  economise  labour,  the  form  of  the  galleries  or 
le?el  is  such  as  will  just  clear  a  moderate-sized  man,  being  narrow  at  the 
feet,  wide  at  the  shoulders,  and  falling  in  again  at  the  head. 

Queen  Boadicea  is  reported  to  have  obtuned  gold  in  Essex,  and  Cuno- 
beline  coined  at  Camelodunum  gold  obtained  from  the  same  county. 
We  have  no  evidence,  or  even  tradition  or  inference,  as  to  gold  workings 
in  the  old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  times,  except  an  obscure  statement  of 
Moses  Stringer  about  King  Canute.  The  Norman  claim  to  gold  and 
ttlver,  as  royal  peculiar  property,  checked  open  gold  working.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  however,  we  get  abundant  evidence  that  the  existence 
of  gold  was  well  known,  and  from  this  time,  for  above  a  hundred  years, 
we  may  trace  a  strong  feeling  for  gold  mining.  Mr.  Calvert,  assisted 
i^parently  in  this  portion  of  his  labour  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  has  accu- 
mulated a  vast  mass  of  evidence  of  this  description  from  old  State  papers 
aud  mining  prospectuses,  which  is  of  a  very  authentic  and  interesting 
character. 

Towards  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  alchemists  had  obtained  a  hold  oi 
the  public  mind,  and  gfold  miues  were  less  looked  after  than  the  transmu- 
tation of  gold  firom  other  metals,  till  at  lenciJi  the  ignorance  of  the 
alchemist  was  combated  by  the  ignorance  of  ine  priest,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  precious  metals  was  first  anathematised  by  the  Church, 
and  then  by  the  legislature. 

A  mania  for  gfold  nuning  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  which  appears  to  have  originated  from  abroad;  and 
so  £ar  was  the  mania  carried,  that  the  gold  districts  of  Great  Britain 
were  better  known  in  the  fourteenth  than  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centunes« 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Keswick  in  Henry  III.'s  time ;  but  most  writs 
of  early  times  are  directed  to  the  Devon  mines.  There  are  notices  during 
tile  reign  of  Edward  III.,  who,  Holinshed  tells  us,  paid  great  attention  to 
his  gold  and  silver  mines,  of  gold  mines  in  Shropdiire,  in  Gloucestershire, 
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and  in  Essex.  The  latter  may  ha^e  been  the  same  as  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  In  Richard  n/s  time  we  find  the  comities 
of  Cornwall  and  Somerset  added  to  those  before  mentioned  as  supposed 
to  contain  gold  mines.  In  Henry  IV. 's  time  there  was  another  presmned 
discoYery  of  a  gold  mine  in  Essex.  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  obtained 
from  Edward  IV.  a  p^^t  for  forty  years  of  all  mines  of  gold  and 
siher  on  the  north  of  Trent,  and  the  same  king  granted  to  two  Nether- 
landers  the  mines  of  gold,  &c.,  in  Northumberlimd  and  Westmoreland  for 
ten  years.  In  the  rery  first  year  of  his  reign,  Henry  VIL  created 
a  company,  or  corporation,  to  work  all  his  mines  of  gold,  ^tc.,  in  England 
and  Wales.  Qoeen  Elizabeth  founded  tiie  Mines  Royal  Company,  took  from 
the  Earl  of  Northmnberland  his  rich  copper  mine  of  Keswidc,  according  to 
Plowden,  ^'  because  of  its  holding  so  much  olver  and  gold  in  the  copper," 
and  made  an  Attempt  to  work  the  Scottish  mines  surreptitiously.  The 
Klines  Royal  Company  extinguished  all  prirate  enterprise  in  James  L's 
time.  Bacon  imported  a  momentary  impulse  to  silver  and  lead  mining, 
but  it  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  me  crucibles  and  melting-pots  which 
became  the  mania  in  Charles  IL's  time.  In  the  reign  of  V^liam  IIL, 
Boyle  obtained  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  against  multiplying 
gold  and  silver ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary  an  act  was 
passed,  under  which  mines  of  tin,  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  should  not  there- 
after be  reputed  royal  mines,  although  gold  and  silver  be  extracted  out 
of  them. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  a  furious  paper  war  nirang  up  between  the 
raining  companies  in  Cardigan,  Montgomery,  and  Merioneth,  and  the 
Mines  Royal.  Many  of  these  pamphlets  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  are  interesting  documents  for  the  study  of  the  mining 
captain  and  manager  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Waller  published  a  ]nt>> 
Bpectus,  with  maps,  which,  for  alluring  calculations,  would  pass  muster  in 
any  era  of  share-speculation.  He  likewise  g^ves  examples  of  those 
mining  reports  in  which  the  lode  always  is  going  to  be  cut,  and  in  which 
the  sinking  of  the  shafts  and  of  the  shareholders  money  is  duly  recorded. 

Much  was  not  done  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Geoxges,  but  the  Mines 
Royal  Company  seized  the  Gloucester  and  Bedford  gold  mines,  and 
worked  them,  "but  not  profitably."  The  reign  of  George  III.  was 
marked  by  the  discovery  of  the  Wicklow  gold  mine.  There  was  also  a 
reputed  discovery  of  gold  in  Bedford,  whidi  turned  out  to  be  iron  pyrites. 
The  mania  for  foreign  gold  and  silver  mines  proved  subsequently  to  this 
unfavourable  to  home  gold  workings ;  but  Mr.  Calvert  tells  us : 

Since  1830,  home  gold  working  has,  however^  received  more  notice,  and  has 
been  partially  prosecuted.  The  nature  and  localities  of  our  gold  ores  liave  met 
with  more  attention ;  very  rich  ores  have  been  discovered,  and  tome  workings 
have  taken  place,  though  not  on  a  considerable  or  profitable  scale.  In  1840, 
the  working  of  the  Wicklow  mines  was  resumed  for  four  months.  The  dis- 
covery and  working  of  gold  in  North  Wales  also  took  place.  Gold  has 
been  ascertained  over  a  considerable  district,  and  its  existence  is  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors.  The  mines  at  Cwmheisian  and  Dolfrwynog 
have  produced  gold,  which  was  shown  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1851.  liie  gold 
ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  have  been  worked  by  ^ye  companies.  At  this 
time  gold  is  raised  in  several  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

As  there  is  not  much  that  is  very  encouraging  in  this  history  of  gold 
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miniDg  in  England,  let  ns  turn  to  what  is  presented  to  us  at  the  present 
actoai  moment.  Mr.  Calvert  enumerates  some  twent^r-three  localities 
in  Cornwall  alone  where  gold  has  been  found;  and  he  adds  to  this  that 
it  is  very  generally  to  he  &und  in  all  the  tin  stream  works.  It  is  also 
found  in  g^nite^  and  he  obtained  it  from  that  rock  at  Roach  Hill  by 
electric  analysis.  Nuggets  have  been  found;  but  none  of  these  gold 
deposits  appear  to  have  been  worked  to  any  signal  advantage. 

In  Devon,  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  auriferous,  as  are  also  the 
ores  of  several  mines.  The  auriferous  gossan  of  the  Britannia  mine  has 
been  worked  lately  by  a  company,  and  the  Poltimore  mine  has  produced 
several  pounds'  worth  of  gold,  worth  4Z.  ds.  6d.  an  ounce.  The  Mendip 
Hills  undoubtedly  furmshed  a  little  gold  in  olden  times,  and  the  "  golden 
rake'*  obtained  some  notoriei^,  but  there  are  no  recent  examples  of  gold 
mimng  in  Somersetshire.  The  Mendip  Hills  are  composed  of  mountain 
limestone  reposing  on  an  axis  of  old  red  sandstone.  Gloucestershire  at- 
tracted mucn  attention  once  for  its  g^ld  produce,  but  its  celebrity  was 
not  upheld.  The  Miners  Royal  seiz^  upon  a  vein  discovered  at  Little 
Taunton  about  1680,  but  ''  they  did  not  go  on  with  the  work,  as  the 
gold  sometimes  would  not  repay.  Worcestershire  is  enumerated  among 
the  gold  districts,  upon  the  mere  ground  that  it  was  included  in  the 
grant  to  Houghsetter  in  the  7th  of  Elizabeth  as  one  of  the  counties 
in  England  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  Shropshire  is  of  a  similar  description.  Of  a  gold  mme  said  to 
have  been  worked  at  Pollux  Hill,  in  Bedfordshire,  somewhere  about 
1680,  the  very  same  thing  is  said  as  of  the  mine  at  Little  Tamiton. 
There  is  no  evidence,  mediaeval  or  modem,  excepting  one  in  Pettus' 
"  Fodinae  Regales,"  of  the  mines  of  Derbyshire  being  auriferous ;  but 
Mr.  Calvert  says  "  a  gentleman  brought  to  him  a  small  button  of  gold 
obtained  from  Derbyshire."  There  is  also  only  Sir  John  Pettus'  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  Cheshire  bavin?  been  a  gold  district.  Lancashire  is 
named  as  a  gold  locality  by  several  authorities.  The  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  Westmoreland  is  of  a  more  unsatisfactory  character.  Cumber- 
land is  the  great  seat  of  Mr.  Calvert's  discoveries,  which  he  laid  before 
the  British  Association.  The  localities  known  of  old  as  auriferous  in 
that  oomity,  were:  Goldscoop,  Borrowdale,  Buttermere,  High  Ireby, 
Bassenthwaite,  Caldbeck  Fells,  and  Keswick.     Mr.  Calvert  adds : 

In  Borrowdale  I  found  gold.     This  was  rather  water- worn. 

The  gold  I  found  near  Buttermere  was  rather  of  an  angular  character.  It 
was  in  the  ferruginous  earth,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  clay-slates  and  green- 
stone-slates, that  I  obtained  the  metal. 

Near  Bassenthwaite  Lake  and  Peel  Wyke  I  found  a  small  sample  of  beautiful 
gold  in  the  reddish  earth  resting  on  the  clay-slates. 

In  a  mine,  near  High  Irebv,  I  found  smsul  particles  of  gold  in  the  hard  gos- 
saoji,  but  the  softer  gossans  did  not  appear  to  contain  any. 

I  found,  on  examining  one  of  the  xeaA  ores  at  Caldbeck  Fells,  gold  dissemi- 
nated in  small  specks. 

The  (roldscoop  mine,  in  the  Vale  of  Newlands,  attracted  my  particular  atten- 
tion, and  I  carefully  examined  the  workings,  ores,  and  metal.  I  found  gold  in 
the  gossans,  and  in  some  metal  from  this  mine  I  likewise  ascertained  it.  Tiie 
ancient  workings  were  very  interesting ;  and  I  have  stated  my  opinion,  that  so 
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far  as  I  can  judge,  the  Romans  not  only  obtained  copper  from  these  mines,  bat 
likewise  gold.  Mr.  Clarke,  the  proprietor  of  this  mine,  gave  me  kindly  every 
assistance  in  carrying  out  my  researches. 

Near  Keswick,  there  is  gold  in  iron  pyrites.  On  the  road  which  leads  from 
Buttermere  Lake  and  Crumnock  Water  to  Keswick,  I  found  a  specimen  of 
quartz  containing  gold. 

The  most  remarkable  specimen  I  collected  was  near  the  road  from  Kendal 
to  Keswick,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  VVestmoreland  and  Cumberland.  I 
found,  on  a  slight  undulation  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  a  mass  of  gossan,  and  where 
there  seemed  to  h^  a  small  accumulation  of  silica.  In  this  gossan  was  what 
may  be  termed  a  nodule,  or  bunch  of  gold,  encircling  small  particles  of  silica, 
ana  generally  embedded  in,  or  tinged  by,  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  gross  weight 
of  this  specimen  was  about  fifly-seven  ounces,  fifteen  ounces  of  which  might 
be  quartz  and  earthy  matter.  It  would  not  have  had  the  appearance  of  gold 
to  the  unpractised  eye,  being  very  dirty,  with  a  coating  of  iron,  until  a  blow 
from  my  hammer  revealed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  I  have  in  my 
cabinet. 

I  left  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  with  the  firm  conviction  tliat  gold  will 
be  found  generally  diffused  in  the  clay-slates,  and  locally  over  the  greenstones. 

What  will  strike  some  as  a  strange,  and  perhaps  a  trivial  incident,  is,  that  the 
late  Samuel  Irton,  Esq.,  of  Irton,  Member  of  Parliament  for  West  Cumberland, 
found  a  piece  of  gold  in  carving  a  pullet,  which  gold  was  supposed  to  have 
been  picked  up  in  a  rivulet  on  the  estate.  This  is  an  incident,  however,  having 
many  parallels  in  mining  annals.  The  mules  in  the  Mexican  mines  are  opened 
after  death,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  seven  pounds  of  silver  is  found  in  the 
stomach.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  relates  such  an  occurrence  as  happening  in 
Australia ;  and  Mr.  Henwood,  of  gold  being  found  in  the  coop  of  a  duck  in 
Brazil.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  duck  at  the  Bathurst  diggings,  which  was 
found,  on  being  cut  up,  to  have  gold  in  its  gizzard.  The  fullest  account  of  the 
swallowing  of  precious  metals  by  animals  will  be  found  in  a  popular  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century — •*  Jonston^s  History  of  the  Wonderful  Things  of  Nature.** 

Gold  has  been  ascertained  throughout  the  south  border  of  Cumberland,  from 
Aktone  Moor  to  the  sea. 

What  gold  has  been  found  in  Northumberland  probably  also  came  from 
Alstone  Moor,  a  tract  at  least  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
which  rise  the  Tyne,  the  Tees,  and  several  considerable  rivers  to  the 
north.  There  is  a  statement  in  the  '*  Annual  Register"  that,  about 
1765,  a  lump  of  gold,  weighing  eighteen  pounds,  was  found  in  this 
county  by  a  shepherd.  Durham  idso  includes  part  of  the  Alstone 
Moor  district,  and  is  therefore  made  to  swell  up  the  list  of  British 
auriferous  counties.  There  is  no  known  locality  for  ^Id  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  it  is  also  included  in  the  list,  because  mentioned  in  the  grant  to 
Houghsetter. 

Add  to  these  that  Essex,  as  before  noticed,  has  a  considerable  share 
in  the  legendary  history  of  gold,  but  those  primeval  records  have  not 
been  substantiated  by  modern  research.  There  is  mention  in  an  old 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  writ  issued  to  Suffolk  respecting  a  gold 
mine,  and  Cambden  says  that  King  Henry  VIII.  dug  for  gold  at 
Norton  in  Suflfolk,  but  with  no  better  results  than  has  attended  upon 
the  digging  of  man^'  a  subject  A  locality  named  Brick  Hill,  or  Brickcl 
Hill,  near  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers  as 
a  locality  for  gold ;  and  lastly,  Sir  John  Fettus  intimates,  but  on  what 
grounds  he  does  not  state,  <*  that  he  expected  to  find  gold  iu  Rent;" 
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JQst  as  in   the  present    day   ^' every  minute  is  expectancy  of  mor» 
anivance." 

The  gold  regions  of  Wales  are  hoth  more  extensive  and  more  pro* 
mising  tlian  those  of  England.  A  regular  system  of  auriferous  veins  is 
supposed  to  exist  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Snowdonian  group  of 
strata  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  system  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchi- 
son,  or  the  Frotozoic  series  of  Professor  Sedgewick.  A  company  has 
been  formed  within  the  last  few  years  to  work  the  gold  mines  of  Snow- 
donia,  but  their  labours  have  as  yet  been  attended  with  little  success, 
because,  according  to  some,  they  hiave  "  never  received  support  adequate 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  mines.*'  Mr.  Calvert  says  he  has  seen 
no  nuggets,  scales,  or  dust,  from  Wales,  the  specimens  of  gold  that  he 
has  seen  or  heard  of  being  in  mineral  formations  in  quartz,  slate, 
granite,  &c. 

The  gold  mines  of  Scotland  present  the  only  really  tangible  facts  in 
the  histoi}'  of  British  gold  mining.  There  is  probably  gold  all  over 
^tland ;  it  occurs  in  situ^  disseminated  in  rocks  or  in  veins,  alone  or 
with  other  metals,  also  in  alluvium  and  in  the  beds  of  no  less  than  five 
rivers.  We  found  it  ourselves  disseminated  abundantly  in  granite  near 
the  Carron  Feiry,  on  the  way  to  the  Strontian  mines.  The  Clydesdale 
aod  Nithsdale  mines  have  long  possessed  a  real  celebrity.  The  Clydes* 
dale  gold-field  alone  is  estimated  to  have  produced  some  500,000/. 
value  of  gold ;  yet  the  last  account  of  their  being  worked  is  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  when  they  were  resumed  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  manager  of  the  lead  mines  at  Wanlochhead,  '*  but  the  price  of  labour 
was  found  too  high  to  induce  a  continuance  of  the  workings.*'  In  other 
words,  the  produce  of  the  mines  was  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  the 
working. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  thing  with  Ireland  ?  That  Ireland,  with  its 
extensive  tracts  of  Silurian  deposits,  broken  up  and  disrupted  by  rocks  of 
igneous  origin,  has  been  more  or  less  auriferous  from  all  times,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  proved  historically,  and  by  the  very  great  number  of 
gold  ornaments  and  weapons  found  there.  Like  everything  else  in 
Ireland,  the  produce  has  been  at  times  overrated,  and  the  promises  held 
out  vaunted  beyond  anything  reasonable.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
Widdow,  in  1796,  was  followed  by  a  mania  which  was  disastrous  to 
many.  In  1798  the  works  were  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  In  1801  the 
operations  were  resumed  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gold-bearing 
veins.  Numerous  trials  were  made  by  driving  and  sinking,  and  speci* 
mens  collected,  but  in  no  instance  was  gold  obtained  from  them  by  any 
process  of  anidysis.  Hence  the  works  were  abandoned.  There  is,  to 
those  who  will  read  it,  a  valuable  lesson  disclosed  in  the  history  of  the 
Wicklow  mine.  Massy  lumps,  and  smaller  pieces  down  to  the  minutest 
grain,  were  found  in  abundance,  at  first,  in  the  alluvium  in  the  beds  and 
banks  of  the  different  streams.  About  10,000/.  was  obtained  out  of  these 
washings  previous  to  the  rebellion,  and  possibly  about  100,000/.  since ; 
but  when  these  washings  were  lefl  to  seek  for  gold-bearing  veintf,  shafts 
were  sunk,  and  money  was  sunk  also,  without  the  slightest  profitable 
return* 
In  his  enumeration  of  foreign  localities  for  gold,  Mr.  Calvert  does  not 
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appear  to  have  had  the  French  engineer  Landrin's  work  on  ffold  at  hand. 
This  18  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would  have  rendered  his  labours  much 
more  complete.  Landrin's  work  is  altogether  a  superior  work  on  all 
accounts — a  good,  sound,  useful,  practicsd  work  for  the  miner  or  pro- 
spector, and  it  ought  to  be  translated  into  English. 

Geologists  may,  then,  well  be  excused  doubting  the  richly  remunerative 
gold  produce  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  evidence  of  the  history  of  foitish 
gold  minine  alone,  as  well  as  upon  what  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the 
existence  of  gold  at  the  present  moment.  True  that  the  gold  mines  of 
Clydesdale  and  Nithsdale  were  once  really  productive ;  but  they  have 
kmg  ceased  to  be  so.  As  to  the  mines  of  Wicklow,  they  were  a  simple 
discovery  of  auriferous  alluvia,  almost  as  soon  exhaustea  as  discoTered. 
Again,  as  to  the  grants  and  writs  made  from  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  by  successive  kings  and  queens,  they  were  mostly  made  with 
the  view  to  working  various  other  metalliferous  produce,  and  the  said  mmts 
and  writs  were  also  made  to  contain  gold,  merely  that  in  case  such  diould 
oome  in  the  way  of  the  miners,  it  might  not  be  clumed  by  other  parties. 
This  is  not  the  case  always,  but  it  is  manifestly  generally  so.  In  the 
eenerality  of  the  so-called  gold  districts  of  England  and  Wales  the  gold 
18  mixed  up  with  other  substances. 

In  respect  to  gold  mining  generally,  it  is  an  axiom  that  gold  occurs  in 
the  gpreatest  quantities  in  the  upper  part  of  vein-stones,  and  that  when 
the  latter  are  worked  downwards  they  become  gradually  much  less  auri- 
ferous. This  at  the  very  time  that  the  expenses  are  becoming  greater. 
Such,  indeed,  has  been  the  loss  attending  deep  gold  mining,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  with  the  Spaniards.  ''  At  the  present  moment," 
says  Mr.  Calvert, ''  a  strong  opinion  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  gold 
mming,  or  what  is  called  quartz  companies,  will  not  pay  in  California, 
Australia,  or  England.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  that 
impression  is,  that  gold  mining  companies  did  not  formerly  pay  1"  A 
very  g^ood  reason,  too,  we  should  imagine.  But  not  so  to  Mr.  Calvert, 
who  attributes  failures  in  the  mass  to  bad  managers  and  bad  processes. 
No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  this;  but  have  any  new  and  yeiy  pro- 
imsing  processes  being  discovered  ?  Is  Mr.  Calvert's  own  electric  process 
applicable  on  a  large  scale?  The  modem  mechanical  improvementa 
introduced  into  quartz  crushing  machines  sent  firom  thb  country  to  Cali- 
fornia appear  to  have  done  very  little  yet.*  Mr.  Calvert  calls  rich  specie 
mens  obtained  at  the  surface  '*  mere  incrustations "  and  *^  delusive 
mdications  \*  but,  till  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  to  the  contrary,  we  prefer 
the  practical  results  obtained  at  Gold  Hill  in  California,  where  the  beat 
returns  are  procured  from  quartz  rock  in  which  meteoric  influences  have 
already  e£fected  a  certun  amount  of  segregation. 

Looaing  as  we  do  to  the  alluvial  deposits  in  auriferous  regions  for  the 
true  seat  of  profitable  gold  mining,  we  have  also  already  expressed  our 
dinent  from  thoae  geologists  who  argue  that  such  gold-beanng  alluvia 
are  the  produce  of  one  or  more  geological  cataclysms  marked  by  their 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  a  quartz  cnuhing  machine,  invented  by  a  Mr. 
Berdan,  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  We  hope  the  results  may  be  as 
ftvounUe  as  ^btej  are  reprssested  to  be. 
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peculiar  zoological  features.  We  have  combated  these  hypotheses  in 
vol.  xci.  and  vol.  xciii.  of  the  New  Monthly^  and  have,  we  thinly 
aatisfiM^tonly  shown  that  sufficient  evidence  has  been  produced,  espe- 
cially by  recent  discoveries,  that  existing  causes  are  active  in  exposmg 
fioiuoe  gold.  It  does  not  result^  then,  that  because  an  auriferous  alluvial 
district  ceased  to  be  productive  some  centuries  back,  that  it  may  not  be 
10  agsin  in  our  own  day.  All  we  would  wish  to  do  would  be  to  keep 
attentioQ  fixed  to  where  such  results  may  be  more  particularly  expected. 
Mr.  Calvert  mentions  a  case  that  might  lead  to  still  more  curious  in- 
ferences. It  is  one  where  a  horn  was  found  with  gold  in  the  interior, 
wfaieh  had  adapted  itself  to  the  peculiar  internal  structure  of  the  horn,  as 
if  gradnallj  deposited  there.  It  is  probably  because  the  e^ld  has  been 
looff  aeenmulating  unnoticed  and  unsought  for  in  the  hmy;  regions  of 
Cahfamia  and  Australia,  that  it  is  now  so  abundant  there.  For  &e  same 
TiMOfii,  some  long^neglected  gold-bearing  streams,  as  the  Phasis  and  the 
Pacfecdos^  might  be  foimd  to  be  in  our  own  days  once  more  auriferous  to  a 
entam  extent.  As  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  said  the  other  day  at  the 
Seottish  Society,  it  is  not  because  he  stated  that  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Anstialia,  being  similarly  circumstanced  with  those  of  the  Ural,  they 
m^ht  likewise  m  auriferous,  that  he  also  stated  that  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Great  Britian  were  not  so ;  so  also  it  is  not  because  the  gold-bearing 
tkria  o£  CaUfomia  and  AustraHa  present  themselves  under  such  peca* 
Ikriy  advantageous  drcumstances,  that  the  similar  alluvia  of  our  own 
country  should  be  totally  unproductive.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
€&okl  is  one  of  the  metals  most  commonly  met  with.  There  are  few  scnls 
tad  taw  sands  that  do  not  contain  a  small  portion  of  it ;  there  are  few 
riven  that  do  not  roll  along  a  certain  quantity.  Gold  has  been  found 
even  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables.  It  is,  then,  in  all  and  every  case,  a  mere 
question  of  proportions.  Gold  exists,  but  is  it  in  sufficient  proportions  to 
lenmiierate  iot  the  labour  and  expense  attendant  upon  procuring  it  ?  We 
dank  individual  science  and  private  enterprise  always  sufficient  to  deter- 
nniie  so  momentous  a  question.  Nor  do  we  see  that  Mr.  Calvert  has  made 
oai  any  very  good  case  for  bringing  over  Messrs.  Hargraves,  Clarke, 
or  Siutdibory,  from  tiieir  own  really  productive  fields  of  labour  to  be 
CHfdoyed  by  government  as  commissioners  to  examine  and  discover  gold** 
fitlds  m  Great  Britain.  We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  English  geo- 
logists^ carried  away  by  the  attractive  nature  of  their  palaeontological 
roicarrhiin,  have  too  much  neglected  mineralogical  geology  ;  but  we  do 
not  see  that  much  good  would  be  done  by  the  remedial  measures  proposed 
by  Mr.  Calvert,  nor  do  we  see  that  he  has  made  a  sufficient  case  to 
warrant  the  intesference  of  government  in  the  matter  in  any  way  what- 
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ALEXIS  FROGERE  AND  HIS  DIFFICULTIES. 

BT  DUDLEY  COSTELLO. 

On  the  moroing  of  the  20th  of  November  last,  a  young  French  gen« 
tieman,  Alexis  Frogere  by  name,  drove  up  to  the  jSmbareadere  of  the 
Great  Northern  Rulway  in  PariS|  and  took  a  ticket  for  Boulogne^  €H 
route  to  London. 

Monsieur  Alexis  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  chief  manufacturers  of 
Grasse,  in  Provence,  that  pleasant  little  town  which  supplies  the  per- 
fumers' shops  of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe  with  their  most  delicious  odours. 
Connected  with  two  leading  houses  in  Paris  and  London,  and  having 
some  transactions  to  arrange  which  required  the  personal  intervention  of 
one  of  the  firm,  the  elder  Monsieur  Frogere,  whose  health  did  not  permit 
him  to  travel,  despatched  his  son  in  his  stead.  A  letter  of  credit,  a  bag 
full  of  five  franc  pieces,  the  paternal  benediction,  the  hopes  and  fears  rf 
his  five  sisters  and  the  family  bonnes  and  countless  eooa  wishes  from  a 
host  of  friends,  including  all  the  domestics  of  his  father  s  establishment, 
and  everybody  in  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  accompanied  Monsieur 
Alexis  in  the  diligence  which  conveyed  him  to  Draguignan,  and  thence 
by  way  of  Aix  and  Avignon  to  Lyons,  and  so  on  by  rail  to  Paris.  How 
he  sped  in  the  last-named  city  is  not  to  our  purpose ;  all  that  concerns 
us  is  to  get  him  out  of  it.  It  might  have  been  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
a  little  of  both  that  detained  him  m  the  French  capital  somewhat  longer 
than  he  had  ori&;inally  proposed,  but  he  did  get  away  at  last,  though  it 
was  full  a  month  later  than  had  been  set  down  in  nis  itinerary.  But 
being  a  Frenchman,  and  moreover  a  Proven9al,  Monsieur  Alexis  had  no 
misgivings,  nor  troubled  himself  at  all  about  the  lateness  of  the  season  or 
anything  else.  He  regretted,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  having  to  say 
*^  Adieu"  to  a  pair  of  very  fine  black  eyes  behind  a  certain  counter  in  the 
Kue  de  la  Paix, — ^for  the  young  gentleman,  like  most  of  his  countrymen, 
was  rather  impressionable, — but  as  he  affirmed,  nay  swore,  that  he  would 
only  be  absent  **  a  moment  of  time,"  he  reconciled  himself — and  the  lady 
also — to  a  banbhment  which,  in  the  same  breath,  he  had  declared  to  be 
•*  an  eternity." 

For  fear  he  should  change  his  mind,  let  us  hurry  him  into  a  first-class 
carriage  and  speed  him  on  hb  journey. 

Absorbed,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  the  recollections  which  clung  round 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Alexis  Frogere  took  no  heed  of  either  time  or  space 
between  Paris  and  Boulogne.  It  is  true  he  got  out  of  the  train  at  Creil 
and  devoured  half  a  dozen  of  the  hot  patties  for  which  that  station  is  so 
famous,  and  scalded  his  throat  with  some  of  the  execrable  polage  by 
which  the  Amiens  refreshment- rooms  have  acquired  so  bad  a  celebrity ; 
but  he  did  these  things  en  pure  perte^  as  the  sequel  very  shortlv  showed, 
and  entirely  out  of  absence  of  mind,  so  that  his  arrival  at  Boulogne  was 
in  fact  a  surprise  to  the  ingenuous  traveller. 

A  greater  surprise,  of  course,  awaited  him  when  he  steamed  out  of  the 
harbour,  but  upon  that  subject  we  have  no  desire  to  dwell,  as  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  surprises  which  are  generally  considered  agreeable. 
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We  Deed,  therefore,  only  remark,  that  from  the  moment  the  Lord 
Warden  croased  the  bar  at  Boulogne  to  the  time  when  the  vessel  rounded 
the  pier  at  Folkestone,  Alexis  Frogere  was  so  wholly  and  unutterably 
onooDflcionB  of  his  earthly  existence,  and  so  entirely  deuvered  over  to  the 
luppoeed  pains  of  purgatory,  that  not  even  the  steward  demanding  his 
&re^  and  the  customary  "  quelque  chose''  for  the  crew,  could  recal  him 
to  a  sense  of  paying  till  the  paddle-wheels  ceased  to  revolve  and  his 
feDow-sufferers  had  deared  the  cabin. 

November  days  are  short  everywhere  on  this  side  the  line,  and  it  was 
already  evening  when  the  young  Frovengal,  taken  in  tow  by  everybody's 
kind  niend  Faulkner,  groped  his  way  up  the  ladder,  and  trod  for  trie  first 
time'upon  British  ground.  Not  that  it  would  have  made  much  differ- 
ence a>iK>ut  daylight  had  the  Lord  Warden  arrived  two  or  three  hours 
sooner,  for  every  one  knows  that  Ag^lastus,  sumamed  the  Elephant, 
merely  spoke  the  truth  when  he  assured  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius 
Comnenus,  that  ^^  the  cliffs  of  white  chalk"  in  England  ''  form  a  strange 
OQDtrast  with  the  eternal  darkness  of  the  atmosphere ;"  he  might,  how- 
ever, have  added  that  the  cliffs  themselves  are  only  to  be  seen  under  the 
most  £Eivoarable  circumstances.  But  Monsieur  Alexis  Frogere  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  to  deal  with  anything  extra- 
aeons  to  his  own  position  ;  he  stuck  to  his  protector  with  the  instinct 
which  makes  every  Frenchman  in  distress  recognise  a  brother  in  any  man 
who  qpeaks  his  native  language,  and  thanks  to  the  reliance  which  he 
phoed  in  his  good-natured  guide,  was  safely  deposited  in  the  six  o'clock 
train  for  Londbn,  and  once  more  wafted  away  upon  the  wings  of  steam. 
As  he  slept  all  the  way  up  we  have  nothine^  more  to  record  in  this  place, 
not  even  his  dreams,  tnough  every  sympathising  mind  will  readily  picture 
thm  tone — a  sort  of  psychological  rouge  et  noir,  the  couleur  de  rose  being 
for  his  native  land,  and  the  couleur  locale  belonging  to  the  country  of 
winch  he  was  now  a  denizen. 

A  cabman,  who  offered  to  explain  the  new  **  Hact  of  Farlyment," 
when  he  demanded  and  obtained  seven  shillings  for  setting  him  and  his 
bggage  down  at  the  door  of  the  H6tel  des  Provengaux,  gave  Alexis  his 
int  imperfect  notion  of  the  delights  of  the  British  metropolis. 

Fatigued  by  the  unusual  experiences  of  the  previous  day.  Monsieur 
Frogere  did  not  shake  off  his  slumbers  so  early  on  the  first  morning 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  as  had  been  his  wont  in  Provence,  nor, 
when  he  did  so,  were  his  sensations  of  the  same  pleasurable  kind  that 
attended  his  lever  beneath  the  bright  skies  and  amid  the  perfumed 
gardens  that  border  the  blue  Mediterranean.  His  present  journey  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  wandered  more  than  a  dozen  leagues 
from  the  domestic  foyer  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  hb  existence, 
and  in  spite  of  the  elasticity  of  youth  and  the  cheerfulness  peculiar  to  his 
dime,  the  young  traveller  felt  rather  abaUu  while  he  shiveringly  pre- 
pared to  go  through  his  toilette  amid  the  murky  atmosphere  of  uie  third 
floor  firont  of  his  hotel,  which,  notwithstanding  its  designation,  was  as 
little  like  a  bedroom  in  Provence  as  could  well  be  imagined.  His  first 
impression  was  that  he  had  passed  the  night  somewhere  under  ground, 
but  when  he  approached  the  window,  and  dimly  discerned  the  pavement 
some  forty  foet  below,  and  casting  his  eyes  upwards  could  make  out 
iiqduQg  at  ally  he  came  to  the  coodusion — one  sot  vncommon  wkh- 
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foreignen — that  the  higher  you  aacend  in  Londoa  the  dazker  it  gete. 
Still  Alexis  could  scarcely  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  aetoally  in  ns  in- 
tegral part  of  the  same  world  which  he  had  so  recently  quitted ;  everything 
was  so  differeuty  and  steam  had  done  its  woric  so  rapidlyy  that  a  more  ex- 
perieuced  trayeller  than  the  young  Proyen9al  mig^t  haye  been  pardoned 
if,  during  his  first  few  waking  moments,  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he 
was  under  the  influence  of  a  disagreeable  dream. 

But  there  are  not  many  such  places  as  London  for  dispelling  visioiiaiT 
fiuQcies,  and  those  of  Alexis  were  speedily  put  to  flight  uj  a  tap  at  his 
door  and  the  entrance  of  a  waiter,  who  oeiug,  luckily,  a  Frenrfiman, 
was  able  to  assure  him  that  whateyer  appeared  disagreeable  was  no  dream, 
but  a  posidye  fiict. 

"  Yes,"  he  obseryed,  in  reply  to  the  first  remark  of  Alexis,  "  Moosieor 
had  perfectly  reason, — ^the  morning  was  not  fine,  but  then,"  and  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  the  case  were  only  too  hopeleas,  "  Monsieur  ia 
in  England ;  what  would  he  haye  ?"  And  bemg  further  asked  if  this  was 
the  sort  of  weather  he  must  expect  during  his  stay  in  London,  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  more  than  probable  he  would  haye  it  a  ^reat  deal 
worse.  Haying  administered  tins  consolation,  he  requested  to  haye  the 
honour  of  being  informed  at  what  hour  Monsieur  had  decided  to  breek- 
&st>  that  being  the  fact  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  aaeertain 
when  first  he  yentured  to  disturb  Monsieur  s  slumbers. 

This  point  determined,  the  waiter  withdrew,  and  Alexb  soon  followed 
him  into  the  salorij  a  dingy  room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  by  the  aid 
of  a  gas-burner  he  spelt  oyer  the  earUy  and  selected  the  piati  for  his 
morning  meal.  While  they  were  preparing,  he  began  to  connder  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  for  the  day.  His  first  idea  was,  of  course^ 
amusement ;  but  when  he  learnt  that  this  was  not  the  season  for  the 
^'spectacle," — the  French  Theatre  being  understood, — ^he  thought  he 
might  as  well  attend  to  the  business  which  had  brought  him  to  London, 
and  by  getting  through  it  as  quickly  as  possible  hasten  hia  departure 
from  tnis  already  detested  country. 

On  referring  to  his  Agenda  he  discoyered  that  the  house  of  his  fiither^a 
London  correspondent  was  in  the  City,  too  for  for  him  to  walk, 
supposing  eyen  that  he  had  known  the  way  ;  so  he  was  oblif^  to  haye 
recourse  to  a  cab,  thou8;h  sorely  against  his  will,  for  he  had  a  y&yil 
recollection  of  the  sum  he  had  paid  the  niffht  before. 

^  But,"  said  Alexis  to  himself,  with  Uie  self-confidenoe  whidi  never 
deserts  his  countrymen,  '<  if  to  go  there  I  must  depend  upon  die 
knowledge  of  this  insulairey  to  my  own  memory  be  the  honour  ot  finding 
the  road  to  return.'' 

A  cab  was  therefore  ordered  to  the  door,  but  before  he  »>t  into  it  Alexis 
took  a  wise  precaution.  Remembering  that  in  Paris  vie  names  of  die 
streets  are  written  on  a  tablet  affixed  to  the  oomer  houses,  he  looked 
about  for  a  mmilar  indication,  and  haying  succeeded  in  disooyerii^  a 
beard  on  whidi  there  was  a  brief  inscription,  he  carefolly  copied  it  into 
Us  eatepin^  and  then,  perfectly  satisfiea  that  he  had  made  it  all  rights 
vas  drifen  off  to  his  destination  in  Cheapside,  where  he  arriyed  in  sauty, 
and,  considering  he  was  a  foreigner,  not  so  yery  much  oyevcharged. 

The  head  of  the  firm  of  Tu^rose,  Migoonette,  and  Compai^  was  ia 
hiaeoontiag-honBe  iHiea  Alens  arrived,  and  received  him  widtalieaity 
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He  was  noiy  as  he  atid,  '^  ywy  8tK»g  ki  the  French  laDguage** 
*«<-«iveiii  the  nsnies  o£  die  perfumes  he  dealt  in,  and  those  he  pronounced 
after  his  own  fiMhion, — iKnher»  as  may  he  supposed,  was  his  visitor  an 
iiiept  in  the  Britbh  tongue, — indeed,  \b»  smattering  he  possessed  was  of 
the  kind  wliidi  ooofuses  rather  than  assists ;  hut  with  we  assistance  of 
tfa»  clerk,  who  managed  the  fi)reign  correspondence,  thejr  came  to  m 
tBlaraUe  understandii^  on  the  business  which  Alexis  had  in  hand. 

When  it  eame^  howerer,  to  the  point  of  showing  ho^italitj  to  the 
tamger,  Mr.  Tuberose,  ^9^  was  a  very  joUj  sort  of  fellow,  preferred 
being  his  own  interpreter,  translating  himself  as  he  proceeded. 

^  Sony  I  can't  offer  you  a  bed— ^haf  s  to  say,  fathy  nongpaw  lee^' 
house  full  of  gals  just  now, — what's  'full,'  Smith? — oh,  'plain,'— 
majftomg  plain  de  /edit,  Musseer;  — hope  you'll  come  and  take  a  bit  of 
dnmertOH^y, — venny pretmy  dinmy^ — what's  'to-day?' — ojerdweej — if 
not  better  engaged, — nong  paw  mew^ — is  that  it  ? — never  mind  mine's 
shorter, — mew  emgagy^ — six  o'clodc,  8ee$  hoor^ — fond  of  music  ? — ijumey 
moondkf — gals  sing  and  play  too^ — don't  they,  Smith? — ^you  bring 
your  flute  m  the  evening — stay,  I  must  tell  himy  too,— ^e2t  jewy 
AoMiy^ — ah,  I  see  if  s  all  right  youll  come, — you'll  venny,  won't  you  7* 

Thanks  to  Us  natural  intdligence,  Alexis  comprehended  the  general 
purport  of  Mr.  Tuberose's  speech ;  but  that  he  might  labour  under  no 
mistake,  Mr.  Smith,  in  rather  better  French,  repeated  the  invitation, 
while  hk  principal,  who  was  stout,  and  panted  a  good  deal  from  the  un- 
aocustomea  exertion  of  speaking  a  foreign  language,  rested  on  an  offioe 
itool,  edclaimmg  approvingly,  ''  IFFee,  wee  /"  between  every  gasp,  and 
'^'^ — .  hands  inth  Alexis  when  all  was  over. 


As  Mr.  Tuberose  then  took  his  pen  from  behind  his  ear,  put  on  his 
tannesi  air,  and  wished  **  Musseer^  a  ^  bonn  afme/t^,"  his  guest  ex- 
pectant made  his  bow  amidst  a  profusion  of  complimentary  «q>res8ions, 
proiaising  to  return  "sans  fiuite"  at  the  hour,  named  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Smith  desired  one  of  the  shopmen  to  call  a  cab  for  "  the  French  gent,** 
bat  when  it  came  to  the  door  Alexb  refused  to  enter  it,  sayine,  "  I  tank 
you,  sare ;  I  love  more  of  to  walk ;"  and  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat  dis- 
appeared round  the  comer,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  plante  Idf  with  nxpence 
to  pay  §at  calling  the  driver  from  the  rank. 

Meantime,  unconscious  of  having  "let  in"  the  obsequious  clerk| 
Alexis  panned  his  way  with  tiie  air  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  great  metropolis.  The  direction  in  which  he  first  bent 
his  steps  would  probably  have  conducted  him  in  the  end  to  Charing- 
croM,  had  not  the  criticid  spirit  in  which  he  examined  the  architecture  of 
Si.  PtodTs  so  oomi^etely  engrossed  him  as  to  cause  him  to  mistake  the 
way  out  of  ike  area  in  whidi  it  stands. 

*^  Bah  1"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  on  the  hu^  edifice^  of  rnhkh  only  the 
kmer  part  was  visible^  the  rest  bebg  lost  m  obscurity,  "  why  has  he 
given  himself  the  pain  to  build  something  so  black  and  ugl^  as  ttusi  It 
■  no  wonder  ttese  London  people  are  sudi  miserables  with  so  heavy  a 
ttghtmare  always  i^ion  them !" 

Objecting  to  vanoos  details,  he  contrived  to  perform  the  circnii  of  8L 
PinTs  dnirehyard  hefeie  he  was  aware  of  having  got  half  way;  and 
when  he  thought  be  was  proceeding  westward  turned  to  the  north,  and 
"--    "t  of  geing  sm^  down  Lo^te-hiU  meanderad  into  8«thfleld, 
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It  18  most  likely  ihat  be  would  hare  lost  himself  sooner  or  later^  let  him 
haYO  turned  which  way  he  would,  but  this  mistake  set  him  all  wrong  at 
once,  and  the  farther  he  went  of  course  the  more  he  became  desarienU, 
As  everything,  however,  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  it  signified  little 
which  route  he  took  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  town ;  but  after  walk- 
ing for  two  or  three  hours,  and  all  his  supposed  landmarks  having  long 
since  been  obliterated  from  his  memory,  he  began  to  feel  tired,  and 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  could  discover  the  shortest  way  back 
to  his  hotel.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  cab  he  saw,  and 
coming  presently  to  a  stand,  called  out  **  He !"  in  that  unmistakable 
accent  which  causes  the  charioteers  of  London  so  much  diversion,  and 
holds  out  to  them  so  excellent  a  prospect  of  doubling  their  fares. 

"  Where  to,  yer  honner  ?"  asked  the  waterman,  holding  the  door 
open  and  his  hand  also,  in  the  delusive  expectatbn  of  a  copper,  ^'  where 
to?** 

Monsieur  Alexis  Frogere  took  out  his  cdkpin^  and  turning  to  the 
entry  which  he  had  made,  read  it  out  aloud,  but  the  waterman  could 
make  nothing  of  it. 

"  Blest  if  I  can  understand  his  gibberish,  Bill,"  said  the  aqueous  func- 
tionary. "  He's  wrote  sumthin'  down  in  a  litde  book  which  it's  where 
he  wants  to  be  driv,  but  the  dooce  hisself  couldn't  make  it  out — no,  I 
defies  him  so  to  do !" 

''  Can't  yer  take  hold  of  the  book  and  read  it  yerself,"  replied  the 
Automedon,  gruffly* 

Alexis,  who  had  tried  to  follow  this  brief  colloquy,  anticipated  the 
waterman's  movement  by  showing  him  the  page,  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  address,  which  he  had  written  down  in  his  most  legible  hand, 
and  spelling  it  over  as  distinctly  as  he  could.  The  waterman  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

'*  Well,  if  this  'ere  don't  beat  cockfi'tin' !"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  speak. 

**  Wot's  the  row  now  ?"  asked  the  driver,  jumping  off  his  box ;  "  you're 
always  arter  sumthin',  you  are." 

*'  Here,  then,"  said  the  waterman,  handing  him  the  book,  *'  try  your 
hand  at  it.  P'r'aps  you  knows  the  lowcallity  !"  and  again  he  exploded 
with  mirth. 

.  '^  Lowcallity,  my  eyes !"  screamed  the  cabman;  *'  I  should  think  I  cUd, 
and  a  good  many  on  'em  !*'     And  he,  too^  went  off  into  a  roar. 

Alexis  in  a  fury  darted  out  of  the  cab,  snatched  the  calepin  from  the 
man's  hand,  doubled  his  fist,  thought  better  of  it,  stamped  on  the  pave- 
ment, '*  sackered,"  as  the  waterman  afterwards  said,  ^*  most  awful,  and 
then  dashed  down  the  first  turning  in  a  state  of  mind  which  is  feebly 
expressed  by  the  term  <'  frantic" 

J3ut  the  rage  of  a  Frenchman,  particularly  if  he  be  from  the  south, 
evaporates  as  speedily  as  it  is  generated,  ana  before  he  had  got  to  the 
end  of  the  street  his  anger  had  completely  subsided.  Still  the  dilemma 
he  was  in  remained  the  same,  and  how  to  extricate  himself  from  it 
became  a  question.  Had  Monrieur  Alexis  Frogire  been  a  distressed 
traveller  some  three  or  four  centuries  back,  he  would  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Four  Crossings"  to  help  him  in  his  trouble^  Imt 
as  that  custom  is  obsolete-— even  in  Ptovwnce — and  would  not  have  been 
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of  much  seryice  to  him  in  the  streets  of  London,  he  resolved  to  gulp 
doim  his  pride  and  ask  his  way  of  the  first  respectable  person  he  met^ 
A  goodly,  portly,  elderly,  and  rather  grave-looking  gentleman  soon  made 
his  appearance,  who  mig^t  have  been  an  Alderman  or  a  Bank  Director — 
if  the  two  functions  had  been  compatible — and  whose  respectability  was 
manifested  by  a  bunch  of  seals  dangling  from  his  fob.  To  him  Alexis 
addressed  himself,  but  the  ''  nong  tong  paw*'  expression  of  the  elderly 
^ntleman^s  countenance  soon  made  it  dear  that  ne  did  not  understand 
French.  Alexis,  therefore,  had  once  more  recourse  to  his  calepin,  and 
sajing,  "  I  loose  my  rod,  show  him  me,"  pointed,  as  before,  to  the  written 
addn»s.  The  elderly  gentleman,  half  suspecting  an  appeal  to  his 
diarity,  but  reassured  oy  the  dress  of  Alexis,  took  out  his  g^ld  double  eye« 
glass,  held  it  over  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  began  deliberately  to  read 
Uie  inscription.  In  an  instant  the  g^vity  of  his  features  deepened  into 
severity,  he  became  as  red  in  the  face  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  thrust  the 
petitioner  away  firom  him  so  rudely  as  nearly  to  drive  him  off  the  kerb- 
stone. 

^*  How  dare  you,  sir,"  said  the  City  magnate,  *^  how  dare  you  practise 
your  insolent  tricks  upon  me.  If  I  only  had  you  at — at — if — if — if 
there  were  but  a  policeman  at  hand, — stand  back,  sir,  or  I'll  take  the 
law  into  my  own  hands, — ^you  abominable — impudent — vile — foreign — 
reprobate !" 

With  these  indignant  words  the  elderly  gentleman  strode  on,  giving 
vent  to  all  sorts  of  anathemas,  and  occasionally  turning  round  to  brandish 
lus  cane  at  poor  ^Alexis,  who  stood  stock  still,  perfectly  stunned  by  the 
wrath  he  had  so  suddenly  and  innocently  excited.  He  was  roused  from 
his  bewilderment  by  a  tap  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned  hastily,  and  saw 
beside  him  an  individual  attired  in  what  the  police  reporters  call  ''  the 
first  style  of  fEishion,"  that  is  to  say,  in  trousers  and  waistcoat  checked 
of  the  largest  and  showiest  pattern,  with  glittering  chains,  double  pins, 
a  brilliant  shawl  scarf,  a  prorasion  of  glossy,  well-curled  hair,  and  other 
aristocratic  adornments. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking  French  very  fluently, 
though  not  with  the  purest  accent, — '*  may  I  ask  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

The  despair  of  Alexis  was  instantaneously  changed  to  rapture;  he 
rapidly  explained  the  circumstances  of  his  position,  how  he  had  contrived 
to  lose  his  way,  and  how  very  much  he  wanted  to  find  it.  The  stranger 
was  full  of  commiseration,  and  would  be  most  happy  to  be  of  service ;  **  but 
why,"  he  asked,  ''  was  that  old  gentleman  in  such  a  passion  with  him  ?" 
Alexis  could  not  tell — ^he  had  merely  shown  him  his  address — and  then 
he  went  through  all  that  happened  to  him,  both  at  the  cab-stand  and 
since.  The  stranger  asked  to  be  allowed  to  look  at  the  direction ;  but; 
polite  as  he  appeared,  could  not  re&ain  from  laughing  when  he  read  it. 
Alexis  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry  agsdn,  but  moderating  himself 
requested  his  new  friend  to  tell  lum  why  he  did  so. 

''  The  £BCt  is,"  said  the  stranger,  "  you  have  made  a  singular  mistake. 
Instead  of  copying  the  name  of  a  street,  you  have  taken  down  a  very 
common  inscnption~-a  species  of  prohibition,  in  short,  on  a  point  about 
which  Englbh  people  are  extremely  particular." 

He  then  explained  to  Alexis  the  real  state  of  the  case,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  we  should  detail. 
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*^  But  now,''  he  continued,  **  we  are  as  £tf  off  as  ef<er  from  the  place 
where  you  liye.  I  dare  say,  as  you  are  a  Frenchman,  it  is  somewhere 
near  iJeicester-square." 

The  magic  of  those  two  words  seemed  to  poor  a  flood  of  li^t  on  the 
memory  of  Alexis. 

^'Ah,  yes!"  he  ezdaimed,  "Hdtel  des  Proven9auzy  tout  pr^  de 
L^-ces-terre-squaiT !     Voilit  Tendroit !" 

*^ I  thought  so,"  returned  his  friend,  smiling ;  "it  is  some  distance 
from  here,  but  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  find  it.  I  live  in  that  neig^* 
bourhood  myself." 

This  was  most  welcome  news,  and  arm-in-arm  they  walked  off  together, 
the  stranger  eliciting  as  they  went  a  variety  of  particulars,  which  made 
him  secretly  congratulate  lumself  on  having  made  the  acauaintance  o£ 
Monneur  Alexis  Frog^re.  On  his  own  part  he  was  equally  communi- 
cative-—confidence  always  begets  confidence — and  Alexis  learnt  that  hb 
companion,  who  called  hims€&  Sir  Fitzwilliam  Canterbury,  was  a  person 
of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  very  fond  of  residing  abroad,  especiaUy 
at  Boulogne,  and  one  of  those  who  thought  that  life  was  worth  nothing 
unless  it  was  seasoned  with  plenty  of  amusement.  Such  a  creed  is 
sddom  badly  received  by  a  Frenchman,  and  its  avowal  greatly  heightened 
the  satisfaction  of  Alexis. 

Sir  Fitzwilliam  himself  was  so  elated  at  having  met  with  a  congenial 
soul  that  he  opened  out  in  the  liveliest  and  most  agreeable  manner, 
discoursing  of  tne  pleasant  sodety  and  delightful  entertainments  winch 
were  to  be  had  in  London,  if  a  fellow  was  only  properly  introduced. 
He  was  in  the  full  tide  of  his  subject  when — to  use  a  naudcal  phrase — 
he  was  suddenly  brought  up  <'  all  standing.''  Alexis  turned  inquiringly 
to  his  friend  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  observed  that  his  eyes  were 
fixed,  with  an  expression  of  trouble,  if  not  of  alarm,  on  some  object 
before  him.  Looking  in  the  same  direction,  he  noticed  a  tall  man  ap- 
proaching, by  no  means  so  magnificently  dressed  as  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  but 
who  appeared  to  be  quite  on  equal  terms  with  him,  for,  as  he  passed,  he 
nodded  to  him  in  the  most  familiar  way,  and  the  Baronet's  &ce  became 
as  pale  as  chalk, — a  paleness  which  greatly  relieved  the  sable  hue  of  his 
moustache.  Sir  Fitzwilliam  being  a  follower,  if  not  a  promoter,  of  "  the 
movement." — Alexis  asked  if  he  were  ill  ? 

^'  It  was  not  that  exactly,"  replied  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  '^  though  he  did 
feel  rather  queer, — un  peu  comme  ca — but  the  truth  was  the  walk  was 
a  little  too  much  for  him,  he  so  seldom  went  out  except  in  a  carriage, 
and  never  in  this  part  of  the  town,  that  it  would  be  better,"  he  thought, 
"  to  hail  a  cab,  so  if  Alexis  £d  not  mind  they  would  get  on  m  little 
faster,  to  find  one  the  sooner." 

The  Baronet  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  benn  to  step  out  as 
vigorously  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  winning  pedestrian  wagers,  so 
that  Alexis,  who  was  much  shorter,  could  with  difficulty  keep  up  with 
him.  Notwithstanding  his  disclaimer.  Sir  Fitzwilliam  seemed  to  be 
tolerably  fiuniliar,  not  only  with  the  broad  thoroughfiffes  but  with  all  the 
short  cuts,  and  Alexis  noticed  that  he  never  turned  a  comer  without 
casting  a  wistful  glance  behind  him  as  if  there  were  somebody  in  his 
wake  whom  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  On  one  occasion  Alexis  fancied 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  same  tall  man  who  had  passed  them  a  short 
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tone  befine,  but  at  the  Baronet  took  no  notice,  he  was  no  doubt  mis* 
taken.  After  smwid  ins  and  oots,  through  half  a  dozen  obscure  alleys 
I  straight  fine  o£  street  lay  before  them,  when  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  whose 
iprits  seemed  to  be  rising  again,  playfully  proposed  that  they  should 

2[ist  haYe  a  run"  till  they  got  to  the  cab-stand,  ^*  not  a  hundred  yards 
now,  he  remembered."  Alens  was  already  nearly  blown,  and  had  it 
depended  on  his  own  exertions  could  never  have  got  up  the  necessary 
ftsam,  but  taken  in  tow,  as  it  were,  by  the  nimble-footed  man  of  fashion 
to  whose  arm  he  dung,  he  mani^;ea  to  increase  his  pace,  and  as  the 
Baronet  had  predicted,  a  line  of  cabs  soon  came  in  view.  *^  Ha3rmarket 
like  winking*'  was  the  word,  and  away  they  sped,  Alexis  very  much  out 
of  Ineathy  and  not  very  deariy  comprehending  the  reason  tor  so  much 
oderity. 

It  ia  all  wy  well  to  teU  a  cabman  to  drive  fast,  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
make  him  do  so,  provided  you  hint  at  the  stimulus  which,  all  the  world 
over,  is  more  efficacioas  tnan  either  whip  or  spur ;  but  there  are  some 
coBtingenciei  when  the  best-intentioned  Jehu  can  neither  drive  fast  nor 
even  cbive  at  all,  and  such  was  the  case  at  present.  The  morning,  as 
we  have  aaad,  was  gloomy  and,  as  the  day  wore  on,  there  were  un- 
mistakable signs  to  the  weather-wise  of  the  approach  of  a  thidk  foff. 
Sir  FitswiHiam  Oanterbmy — for  some  private  reason  of  his  own — ^felt 
lery  glad  of  the  £ust,  though  the  desire  he  openly  expressed  to  deposit 
hts  fiiesid  aafidy  before  the  fog  came  on  was  somewhat  at  variance  with 

**  Lot  me  see,"  he  said,  taking  a  fine  gold  repeater,  with  a  bunch  of 
Biassive  seals,  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat — rather  an  odd  place, 
by*Ae4iy,  far  a  man  of  fishion  to  keep  his  watch  in, — ^^  let  me  see ;  it  is 
now  tivee  o'ok>ck.  I  am  to  have  an  mterview  with  the  Home  Secretary 
at  four ;  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  set  you  down  and  keep  my 
sppotntment  in  Downing-street  afterwards,  and  when  I  have  seen  Lord 
PandoeetODe^  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  dine 
widi  me  at  my  chambers — near  the— -that  is  to  say — in  the  Albany  :  I 
will  piek  you  up  en  patsafUj* 

This  was  an  excessively  friendly  invitation,  on  the  part,  too,  of  a 
perfsct  stiaoger,  dioi:^  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  civility  which  Alexis 
had  afaeady  experienced,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  accepting  it  when 
he  suddenw  recollected  that  he  was  under  a  similar  engagement  to  Mr. 
Toberoae  m  Ae  Oty.  He  explained  his  difficulty  to  Sir  Fitswilliam, 
who  replied : 

^  Dai'i  lei  that  deprive  sne  of  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  man 
dker.  I  know  Tuberose  very  well, — ^in  point  of  fact  I  get  all  my  toilet 
things  tbero  have  dealt  widi  him  for  some  years— he  won't  expect  you 
sndi  an  evening  as  this ;  by  the  way,  it  gets  thidcer  every  moment ;  I 
don't  think  yoa  eonld  get  into  the  City  to-night  if  you  were  to  try  ever 
so, — yes,  it's  a  segular  case  of  London  fog,  so  you  had  better  take  your 
cutlet  with  me^  and  send  an  excuse  to  Ch^^Mside." 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  proud,  it  must  be  confessed, 
of  having  acquired  the  frienddiip  of  an  English  Milor,  Alexis — ^who  did 
not  look  forward  with  rejoicing  to  a  second  visit  to  the  City — suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded,  and  the  programme,  as  arranged  hy  Sir  Fitswilliam 
Gsntedbory,  was  agreed  ta.    Somecf  its  details  were,  however,  cut  short 
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by  the  fog,  and  the  horse's  pace,  which  had  been  biiak  enourii  at  fint» 
gradually  subsided  to  a  walk,  and  presently  he  stopped  altogeUier. 

*'  What's  the  matter,  Cabby  V*  cried  the  Baronet,  lowerino^  one  of  tha 
front  windows,  for  he  did  not  relish  this  slow  moYe.  '*  Why  don't  yoa 
get  on?" 

^'  I  should  like  to  know  how  I  am  to^"  was  the  reply.  ^*  It*8  as  thidc 
as  pee-soop.  I  can't  see  nuthin'  afore  me.  We're  in  the  Strand,  I 
b'leeve,  leastways  we  wos  two  or  thl^e  minnits  ago  ;  but  if  I  goes  on 
driyin'  we  shall  be  walkin',  I  expect,  into  some  o'  the  silversmiths'  win- 
ders, so  I  think,  gents,  you  d  better  git  out,  and  I'll  try  and  find  my  way 
'  home  by  myself* 

"  Not  a  bad  idea  that  sort  of  smash,"  sud  the  Baronet,  in  an  imder 
tone,  '*  only  which  way  to  belt  with  the  swag,  that's  the  question.  1^<^ 
no ! — I  must  make  the  most  of  what  I've  got.  You're  quite  right,  my 
good  fellow,"  continued  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  aloud  ;  **  let  us  out." 

The  cabman  jumped  down,  and  opened  the  door.  Alexis  paid  the 
fare, — ^his  companion  having  '^  only  gold  "  about  him, — and  was  just 
getting  out,  when  he  felt  a  pull  at  his  coat-tail. 

'*  De  Tautre  c6t6,"  whispered  Sir  Fizwilliam,  ^' je  Tons  dirai  ponrqnoi 
tout-ailleurs." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Baronet  lowered  the  sash  on  his  side,  rapidly  turned 
the  handle  of  the  door,  was  in  the  street  in  a  second,  and  with  Alexis  on 
his  arm,  who  followed  mechanically,  scudded  away  as  &st  as  he  could 
run.  He  did  not  state  the  real  cause  of  this  abrupt  manceuvre,  but  we 
may  as  well  mention  that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  glare  of  a  chemist's 
bottle— the  only  thing  that  had  a  chance  in  tne  fog — ^falling  full  on  the 
features  of  the  identical  tall  man  who  had  previously  fieivoured  Sir  Fitz- 
william  with  a  recognition,  but  whom  he  did  not  seem  at  all  desirous 
to  meet  agun. 

It  was  not  necessaty,  for  any  purpose  of  concealment,  to  run  very  £u*, 
neither  was  it  very  practicable.  Half  a  dozen  yards  of  London  fog  are 
as  effectual  a  screen  as  illimitable  sjpace,  and  no  sooner  had  Sir  Fitz* 
william  reached  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  than 
he  pulled  up. 

''Where  are  we?"  exclaimed  Alexis,  as  soon  as  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  would  allow  him  to  articulate.  ''  This  devil  of  fog  strangles 
me!" 

''  Keep  your  mouth  shut,  mon  eher^**  replied  the  Baronet ;  ''  I'll  pilo 
you — if  I  can," 

The  proviso  was  necessary,  for  in  such  a  fog  as  now  prevailed  even 
'' Memorycomer  Thompson"  might  have  acknowledged  himself  at 
fault  without  much  damage  to  his  reputation.  To  depend  upon  eyesight 
^  was  out  of  the  question,  since  even  tk#  street  lamps  could  scarcely  be 
discerned,  and  then  only  when  wayfitters  ran  against  the  posts ;  and 
as  to  the  shops — such  as  were  not  closed — the  %hts  in  them  shed  no 
ray  upon  the  outer  air.  It  was,  therefore,  with  cautious  steps,  and  one 
extended  arm,  Alexis  being  hooked  on  to  the  other,  that  the  Baronet 
groped  his  way,  keeping  as  near  the  houses  as  posedble.  To  proceed  in 
a  straight  line  could  omy  arise  from  accident,  it  being  one  of  tne  marked 

Sroperties  of  fofr  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  fiaJse  idea  of  longitude  and 
ititude,  as  if,  hkt  a  mirror)  it  reversed  the  conditions  of  locality.     The 
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K^  difficulty  was  where  the  streets  intersected  each  other ;  then,  the 
'^t  of  crossing  over  became  purely  a  matter  of  chance.  At  last,  after . ' 
creeping  along  for  a  full  half-hour,  not  without  numerous  collisions,  the 
^uiotMifined  gas  flarine  in  a  butcher's  window,  but  only  to  render  the  fog 
iDore  visible,  enabled  Sir  Fitzwilliam  to  ask  the  proprietor,  who  was 
standing  within  the  rail  of  his  doorway,  whether  he  were  not  in  the 
Strand,  and  how  £Eir  from  Charing-cross  ?  The  man  replied,  in  a  hoarse, 
foggy  voice,  that  he  was  in  '*  Doory-lane  ;*'  and,  in  answer  to  further 
questions,  ''  not  more  than  six  or  seven  doors  from  Long-acre."  This  was 
greater  lock  than  the  Baronet  had  expected,  for  he  had  unconsciousJy 
steered  to  the  very  spot  most  suitable  for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  H!e 
knew  from  the  butcher^s  description  that  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  a 
court  where  stood  a  tavern  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  I'eckoned  he  should 
have  little  trouble  in  finding  it  But  he  kept  his  knowledge  to  h^msel^ 
observing  to  his  companion  that  they  had  most  unfortunately  strayed 
into  a  part  of  the  town  with  which  he  was  entirely  unacquainted,  that  it 
was  several  miles  from  the  quarter  he  wanted  to  reach,  tnat  he  despaired 
of  conducting  Alexis  to  his  hotel  so  long  as  the  fog  histed,  and  that  the 
only  thing  for  it  was  to  try  and  discover  some  place  where  they  could  dine 
tnd  get  a  bed,  in  case  they  were  obliged  to  remain  till  morning.  As  for 
his  interview  with  the  Home  Secretary,  he  must  of  course  give  that  up, 
thooffh  it  would  be  veiy  detrimental  to  the  public  interests,  and  for  the 
rest  uiey  most  make  it  out  the  best  way  they  could.  Alexis  was  only 
too  g^lad  to  take  refuge  anywhere  from  the  blinding,  chokin£^  atmo* 
^[Jiere,  to  offer  any  opposition  to  his  friend's  proposal ;  so  submitting 
himself  once  more  to  tne  Baronet's  guidance,  the  latter  began  to  feel 
about)  and  as  the  entrance  to  the  court  was  so  near,  he  shortly  hit  upon . 
it  It  was  now  comparatively  plain  sailing ;  but  tliough  he  soon  found 
the  house  he  was  in  search  off  the  discovery  seemed  to  be  the  mere  effect 
of  chance.  They  entered,  and  were  shown  into  a  very  dingy  coffee- 
room,  by  no  means  free  from  the  all-pervading  fog,  where,  at  a  table  in 
a  comer  near  the  fire,  a  man  was  seated  at  dinner. 

Sir  FitiwiHiam  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  if  the  place  were  quite  unfit 
fin:  a  person  of  his  rank,  and  with  a  lofty  air,  as  he  glanced  at  the  solitary 
stranger,  inquired  if  his  friend  and  hunself  could  not  be  private.  The 
waiter  was  sorry  to  say  the  only  spare  room  was  engaged,  but  they  would 
be  quite  '*  to  theirselves"  here,  for  the  gent  in  the  comer  had  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  stay  long,  and  it  wasn't  likely  many  more  customers  would 
drop  in  ^^  of  such  an  evening  as  this."  Accommodating  himself  to  the 
necessity,  the  Baronet  explained  to  Alexis  how  matters  stood,  and  then 
ordered  dinner  to  be  got  ready  directly,  with  a  preliminary  bottle  of 
sherry  to  wash  down  ^e  fog  wnich,  he  said,  stuck  in  his  tmroat  "  like 
Macbeth's'Amen/" 

The  wine  was  brought,  the  dinner  speedily  followed,  and  Sir  Fitz- 
viDiana  and  his  friend  fell  to  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  exercise  and 
the  excessive  rawness  of  ihe  atmosphere.  The  former  expressed  his  sur* 
pise  at  things  being  done  so  well  in  ^'  snch  an  out-of-the-way  hole  as  this 
— €0  diffisrent  to  the  Clarendon"— -and  Alexis,  wanned  and  stimulated  bj 
the  strong  sheny,  recovered  his  natural  gaiety,  which  had  been  sorely  de» 
pressed  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Enghm^  and  particularly  by  the  occur- 
leooes  of  the  day.    A  lively  conversation  ensoedi  and  Sir  Fitswillian 
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gaTe  scope  to  a  fine  faculty  for  narnition  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
astomshine  his  French  companion  by  the  aeconnt  he  gave  of  his  noUe 
estates  and  splendid  position.  Bat  be  declared  that>  much  as  he  bad  seen 
of  the  world,  he  had  never  met  with  any  one  whom  he  so  ardently  desired 
to  call  his  fdend  as  Alexis.  It  was  something  quite  extraordinary — ^he 
could  not  account  for  it — ^but  so  it  was;  and  to  prove  to  him  that  be  waa 
telling  him  only  what  was  literally  and  sacredly  true,  he  would  impart  to 
him  a  secret  that  should  make  his  fortune. 

*^  But,"  said  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  interrupting  himself  in  mid-career,  and 
speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  ''it  wouldn't,  perhi^  be  altogether  safe  to  name 
it  in  a  place  like  this,  unless  one  felt  quite  certain  that  the  fellow  who  if 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  reading  hia  newspaper,  did  not 
understand  French.  If  you  will  ask  hiim  for  we  paper  we  shsill  see  ai 
once." 

Upon  this  hint,  Alexis,  who  was  all  eagerness  to  bear  the  Baronet'a 
communication,  rose  from  the  table,  and  i^proaching  the  stranger,  ad* 
dressed  him  as  the  other  had  reouested.  The  individuieJ  perc^ving  that 
he  was  spoken  to,  looked  up  and  stared  hard  at  Alexis,  who  repeated  his 
question  in  a  louder  and  very  distinct  tone,  but  the  appeal  was  firuitleef. 
The  stranger  shook  hb  hea^  and  turning  with  a  helpless  air  towards  Sr 
Fitzwilliam,  obeerved : 

'<  Might  I  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  you,  nr,  what  your  fitiend  ia  si^ 
ing,  Fm  from  Norfolk,  myself,  and  don't  know  anything  about 
German." 

**  11  imag^  que]  vons  parUez  Allemand  ?*  said  the  Baronet,  with  a 
smile,  as  Alexis  returned  to  his  seat ;  ^  il  n'y  a  pas  du  danger."  Then 
addressing  the  Norfolk  man :  '*  Oh,  he  was  merely  asking  &r  the  paper 
when  you've  done  with  it     Pray,  don't  hurry  yourself." 

^'  I  on  shall  have  it  directly,  sir,"  ref^ed  the  Norfolk  man ;  **  I  was  just 
looking  at  the  Smithfield  news,  to  see  the  price  of  beasts— -for  I  only  come 
up  this  morning  to  attend  to-morrow's  market,  and  I  want  to  lay  out  my 
money  to  advantage." 

Sir  Fitawilliam  explained  this  statement  to  Alexis,  and  the  Norfolk  man, 
apparently  encouraged  by  the  Baronet's  condescendon  in  listening  to  him, 
went  on : 

^  It's  rather  aukerd  for  one  who's  a  stranger'  in  Lnnnon  to  have  much 
money  about  him,  and  I  shan't  be  quite  easy  till  I've  emptied  this  here." 
He  pulled  out,  as  he  spoke,  a  large,  creasy  pocket-book,  which  seemed  to 
be  stuffed  fall  of  bank  notes.  **  Audng  your  pardon  for  my  boldness," 
he  continued,  ^*  1  dare  say,  now,  althou^  you  two  gentlemen  must  be  a 
sight  richer  than  me— Fm  nothing  but  a  Jnorfolk  grazier — that  Fve  got 
more  money  about  me  than  both  of  yon  pot  together." 

The  Baronet  laughed  scornfully.  **  Would  the  grazier  lay  hsm  five 
pounds  on  the  subject?" 

No^ — he  didn't  like  to  do  that,  but  he  didn't  mind  standing  a  bowl  of 
punch  if  he  lost  They  would  hare  it  i%  and  then  decide  tro  question. 
Tlie  Baronet  made  Al^ids  au  /aii  of  the  stranger^s  smgnlar  proposition 
whik  ike  latter  rang  the  bell  uid  otdered  the  pimdL  Alexis  was  greatly 
amused  at  the  idea. 

^*  Hevreusement,"  said  he,  ^<  j'ai  jastement  id  dans  ma  portefemlle, 
poor  trait  auBe  firaoes  §  cfoyez-Tons  cp^l  en  a  aataat?^ 

<<  He  ham't  half  the  amount^  Fm  sore  of  i^*tttnttedSKr  Fillip  kFiwi^ 
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--^bendcfy  Ftt  a  crowed  cheque  upon  Spooney  and  Co.  for  a  thousand, 

^  Alloof  done !  Ya  jpovr  k  eampagnard !  Enfon^oDs-le !"  exclaimed 
Alexis,  on  whom  the  wine  he  had  diimk  began  to  take  effect 

The  puch  came,  the  waiter  retired,  aocL  the  stranger  drawing  his 
diair  ckxa  to  the  table  where  the  two  friends  sat,  once  more  produced  his 
podkei>book.  He  counted  his  fives,  hb  tens,  his  twenties,  his  thirties, 
there  waa  even  a  fiftj  in  the  greasy  receptacle,  and  summmg  it  all  up, 
nradaiied  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  was  master  of  no  less  than 
m  hundred  and  seyen^  pounds ! 

**  That'a  a  tolerable  figure,**  said  the  Baronet,  "^  but  this  beats  you;** 
isd  ha  took  firom  his  porte-monnaie  the  crossed  cheque  he  had  spoken  of, 
and  flounshed  it  before  the  countryman's  eyes. 

**  That  looks  like  it,**  retorted  the  Noifolk  man,— <'  but  I  shan't  give 
ia  tili  I  see  that  bit  of  paper  cashed.     What  can  you  show,  Musseer  ?* 

"  I  show  mine !  Togeoer — vee  Tin  V*  said  Alexis,  exultingly  ;  "  zere. 
Ma— one,  two,  ti^ee  bilkts,  each  one  tonsand  francs,— one  hundred  twenty 
litres  stedingSL'' 

^  BiUifla!''  said  the  Norfolk  man,  ''  what*s  billies?  I  wouldn't  give 
jm  ten  poond  for  a  bushel  of  'em.     That  ain't  money  neither  in  my 


**  Ton  ara  hard  to  convince,  my  friend,"  said  Sir  Fitzwilliam,  in  rather 
aaontamptiioiH  tone;  *^  however,  as  there  was  no  wager  laid  it  doesn't 
naeh  mpaSy*  Ton  seem,  however,  to  set  so  much  store  by  your  dirty 
notes,  I  recommend  you  to  put  them  up  safely." 

**  Well,"  lej^ed  ue  Nor£(^  man,  *'it  may  be  as  you  sa^,  sir ;  at  all 
evcnta  your  advice  is  good, — and  if  this  little  gentleman's  billies  U  good, 
I  lacommend  him  to  do  the  same,  and  you  too,  sir." 

A  glass  or  two  of  punch  went  round,  and  a  convivial  feeling  began  to 
mevwl.  The  NorfouL  man  returned  to  the  chai'ge, — his  money  evidently 
nmi  in  Im  podcety— -but  not  in  the  ordinary  manner— it  was  topreserve, 
not  ^Mnd,  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  do  something  with  it.  He  should 
have  occasion,  he  said,  to  go  out  shortly,  if  ths  for  cleared  up,  and 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  robbed.  If 
ha  knew  now  of  any  safo  place  where  he  could  deposit  his  cash  1  Upon 
hearing  this  remark,  Sir  Fitzwilliam  Canteibury  observed,  that,  as  liar 
u  he  could  judge,  the  house  they  were  in  am>earedtobeahighhrrespect- 
•bU  one,  and  no  doubt  the  landford  would  gladly  take  charge  of  any  sum 
that  might  be  entrusted  to  him.  The  Norfolk  man  said,  that  might 
be  ail  very  well,  but  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  Baronet  and  his  firioid 
ware  wilSng  to  do  die  same,  as,  if  so,  he  should  have  no  objection.  Sir 
Rtawilliam  replied,  that  as  far  as  he  was  eonoemed  he  would  deposit  hU 
monej  wherever  the  rest  did ;  the  gentleman  from  the  country  might  take 
diarge  of  it  if  he  liked  ;  it  was  a  crossed  cheque  and  could  only  be  paid 
through  a  banker,  so  he  knew  he  was  safe.  The  Noifolk  man  shook  his 
head  at  tfns  proposition ;  he  didn't  want  any  man's  money  but  his  own, 
bat  he  couldn'tdeny  bat  that  the  Baronet  had  spoke  out  stnddttforward 
ind  aboveboard ;  what  did  Musseer  say  ?  Alexis  was  in  the  nmnoor  to 
•ay  or  do anydibsr  that  his  fiiend  iofi^ssted,  and  ImAlm parf^emilU  on 


Aa  taUa  beside  Oe  Banmef  s  porte-mamuik  and  liw  gataets  gxeasy 
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lord's  hands,  and  taking  them  up  left  the  apartment,  the  Norfolk  man 
observing  that  his  mind  was  easy  at  last.  He  was  in  tlie  act  of  helping 
Alexis  to  another  glass  of  pmich,  when  Sir  FitzwiUiam  hastily  re-entered 
the  room,  looking  rery  much  flurried. 

«<  D — n  it,  Joe !"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  ibe  Norfolk  man,  **  that 
crusher,  Lynx,  is  outside;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  close  to  the  door.  I 
must  mizzle  the  other  way ;  but  there's  something  to  be  got  rid  of  for  fear 
of  accidents.  Tou  follow  presently ;  the  crusher  won't  come  in  just  yet." 
Then  turning  to  Alexis,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  ''  Ce  pauvre  campagnard 
avait  Fair  un  peu  soucieux,  mais  je  I'ai  calm^.  Cependant  je  me  suis 
rappel^  que  je  ne  dois  pas  vous  quitter  sans  laisser  quelquechose  en  gage 
pour  Yous  assurer  de  mon  retour.  Void  ma  montre  arec  ses  breloques, 
9a  vaut  cent-cinquante  guin^es,  gardez-les  pendant  mon  absence." 

With  these  words  he  thrust  into  the  hands  of  the  surprised  Alexis  the 
watch  and  seals  which  he  had  exhibited  a  few  hours  before,  and  turning 
on  his  heel,  quitted  the  apartment  by  a  side  door. 

'^  That's  Aonnerable,"  said  the  grazier,  with  a  strong  aspiration  that 
savoured  rather  of  London  than  Norfolk, — "  what  a  splendid  ticker !"  He 
then  muttered  to  himself,  '*  I  see  how  it  is — that's  a  tell-tale.  I  mustn't  be 
found  here  neither.  I  should  like,  tho',"  he  continued  aloud,  ''  to  see 
where  my  money  is  put,  for  he  hasn't  left  me  no  watch ;  so  if  you'll 
excuse  me,  Musseer," — and,  taking  up  his  hat,  he  too  left  the  room  by 
the  same  door  as  the  Baronet,  leaving  Alexis  alone,  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  occurrences  just  described  had  taken  place,  and 
staring  stupidly  at  the  gold  repeater. 

He  was  thus  absorbed  when  his  reverie  was  broken  by  a  large,  strong 
hand,  which  seized  him  by  the  wrist,  and  looking  up  he  saw  before  him 
the  same  tall  man  who  had  nodded  to  Sir  FitzwiUiam  when  he  met  him 
in  the  street. 

'*  I've  got  youy  my  cove,"  said  Sergeant  Lynx,  of  the  Detective  force, 
for  he  it  was  who,  becoming  aware  of  the  fiaxs^  very  shortly  after  it  hap- 
pened, that  Mr.  Grummage,  the  rich  com  deaJer  of  Mark-lane,  had  been 
robbed  of  his  watch  by  a  foreigner,  had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him  all 
the  afternoon.  He  had  noti^  the  soi-disant  Baronet,  a  regular  swell- 
mobsman,  in  company  with  Alexis,  and  when  he  afterwards  heard  of  the 
robbery,  had  settled  it  in  his  own  mind  that  they  were  the  parties,  and 
but  for  the  fog  he  should  have  nabbed  them  when  the  cab  stopped.  The 
haunts  of  the  Baronet  being,  however,  well  known  to  him,  he  had  made 
his  way  to  several  without  success,  till  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  right  one. 
When  once  he  found  that  he  was  on  the  right  track,  he  laid  an  embare^o 
on  two  of  the  ordinary  police  who  went  past,  despatched  them  round  the 
court  to  the  back  entrance  of  the  tavern,  and  kept  watch  himself  at  the 
front  door. 

Alexis  was  thunderstruck. 

**  A  qui  en  voulez-vous,  Monoeur?" 

''  This  won't  do,  you  know,  JliCster  Voollyvoo ;  you  must  come 
along  with  me.  We  shall  have  the  other  chap  presently.  You'19 
my  wis'ner." 

*^  rrisonnier  I  Jamais !"  tAeA  Alexis,  making  an  oflfer  of  resistance  ; 
but  the  strong  hand  of  Sergeant  Lynx  kept  him  down  like  a  child,  and 
before  he  wias  awave  of  it  a  pair  of  handoufi  prevented  him  from 
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While  this  operation  was  heing  perfonned  a  great  noise  was  heard 
m  the  passage,  and  presently  the  other  two  policemen  appeared,  drag- 
ging along  Sir  Fitzwilliam  Canterhury  and  the  Norfolk  man,  both  in 
pitiable  plight,  for  it  appeared  that  in  scaling  the  wall  of  the  back-yard, 
the  Baronet  had  been  seized  by  one  of  Sergeant  Lynx's  agents,  and  in 
itrogglin^  to  free  himself  had  fallen  backwards  into  the  rain-water  butt, 
whidi  had  given  way  with  his  weight  and  dbcharged  him  and  its  con- 
tents over  the  NorfoUc  man,  who  was  crouching  beneath  the  wall. 

fiow-street  was  close  at  hand,  and  thither  the  whole  party  were  con- 
reyed,  where  they  spent  the  night  in  the  station-house. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  <*  had  up"  before  the  magistrate, 
when  it  soon  became  apparent  that  M.  Alexis  Frogere  had  been  the 
innocent  dope  of  the  two  confederates.  He  was  dismissed  with  a  strong 
caution  as  to  the  choice  of  his  companions ;  his  money,  found  upon  the 
Baronet — ^together  with  a  bundle  of  flash  notes  and  a  spurious  cheque- 
was  returned  to  him,  and  he  left  the  office  with  Mr.  Tuberose,  who 
only  leamt  by  a  message  from  the  Police-office  how  the  guest  for  whom 
be  waited  dinner  in  vain  had  passed  the  night. 

We  are  not  aware  of  what  has  since  happened  to  Monsieur  Alexis, 
Imt  the  daily  papers  have  recorded  the  occupation  of  the  Baronet  and  of 
the  Norfolk  man  :  they  are  now  picking  oakum  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
metropolitan  establishments,  where  we  wish  them  as  happy  a  New  Year 
IS  they  deserve  and  are  likely  to  enjoy. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

BY  J.  E.  CARPENTER. 

Oh  !  covet  not  the  rich  man's  praise, 

Tis  seldom  found  sincere ; 
A  purchased  fame  no  worth  displays, 

*Tis  always  bought  too  dear : 
I'd  rather  die  unknown  to  fame, 

And  peace  of  mind  secure. 
For  better  than  n  tarnished  name, 

The  blessings  of  the  poor! 

No  charm  for  me  the  flatterer's  smile. 

Too  oft  it  hides  a  sneer ; 
Give  me  the  friend  devoid  of  guile. 

Whose  tribute  is — a  tear : 
A  gift  that  ne'er  can  be  repaid 

I  deem  alone  is  pure, — 
The  noblest  hearts  are  those  who  aid 

The  blessings  of  the  poor ! 

The  tempter  Wealth,  too  oft  it  comes 

To  wreck  a  noble  heart, 
In  Fashion's  proud  and  pampered  homes, 

Where  Splendour  dwells  apart; 
How  many  deem  not  of  the  pain 

In  dwellings,  still  obscure. 
That  happier  far  would  be  to  gain 

The  blessings  of  the  poor  I 
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LITERARY    LEAFLETS. 

BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XV. — Alexander  Smithes  Poems. 

Most  readers  of  Alexander  Smith's  verses,  it  may  be  presamed*  haye 
first  met  with  them  in  the  shape  of  extracts  and  fragmentarj  qieeimens, 
as  quoted  piecemeal  in  the  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day.  And, 
equally  it  may  be  presumed,  few  who  have  so  met  with  them,  have  not 
been  attracted  to  read  him  in  the  completeness  of  his  own  volume.  May 
it  not  be  yet  again  presumed,  that  disappointment  on  the  whole  has  been 
the  result  P  In  fact,  is  not  this  sineularly-giffced  minstrel  more  effective 
by  far  when  heard,  as  it  were,  in  broken  outbursts  of  song,  and  fitful 
gfosts  of  melody,  than  when  fully  equipped  in  his  singing-robes  he  essays 
to  charm  and  subdue  by  a  sustuned  effort,  by  strains  of  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out  ? 

When  Sir  Walter  Scott  wanted  a  motto  for  a  new  chapter,  concerning 
the  fate  of  Raveiiswood,  or  the  fortunes  of  Nigel,  rather  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  hunting  up  something  suitable  from  Anderson's  British  Poets, 
or  Lamb's  Dramatic  Specimens,  he  would  spin  out  a  web  from  his  own 
brain,  and  simply  underline  the  product,  *'  Old  Play."  These  often 
brilliant  bits  of  fiction,  forged  for  the  occasion,  as  they  differ  in  kind,  sO 
perhaps  they  are  sometimes,  as  far  as  they  go,  superior  in  degree,  to  the 
poetry  of  his  duly  finished  lyrical  romances.  Now,  in  Alexander  Smith's 
volume  of  poems,  there  are  scores  upon  scores  of  passages  which,  isolated 
and  presented  motto- wise,  might  be  similarly  underlined  "  Old  Play" — 
and  which  aU  but  the  adept  connoisseurs  of  criticism  might  i*eally  believe 
to  be  borrowed  from  some  richly  tropical  dramatist  of  Elizabethan  days  ; 
modernised  a  little,  perchance,  but  that  not  much.  You  might  write 
Shakspeare  under  a  few  such  passages,  and  "  the  general"  would  not 
demur,  but  might  simply  differ  among  themselves  whether  the  particular 
excerpt  were  from  Lovers  Labour'* s  Lost^  or  from  the  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream.  As  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ford,  Webster 
and  Jonson,  Middleton  and  Dekker,  Chapman  and  Shirley,  with  perfect 
impunity  you  might  draw  on  tlieir  names  to  almost  any  amount — ^the 
aforesaid  modernisation  always  provided.  An  eclectic  Dodd's  book  of 
"  Beauties"  would  give  a  not  unjust  notion  of  Alexander  Smith,  although 
in  appraising  Sha^peare  such  a  book  is  ''  tolerable  and  not  to  bo 
endured." 

For,  it  must  be  owned,  the  Glasgow*  poet's  conduct  of  a  story — his 
constructive  power,  as  exhibited  in  his  chief  performance — is  '*  stark 
naught."  His  "Life-Drama"  is  neither  life-like  nor  dramatic.  The 
dramatis  persona  are  hardly  to  be  known  one  from  another,  unless  by  a 
diligent  consultation  of  the  names  prefixed  to  their  several  rhapsodies. 
What  the  plot  is,  is  not  to  be  known  at  all,  by  any  consultation  whatever. 
All  we  can  gather  is,  that  the  hero  has  been  guilty  of  something  distress- 

*  Though  Glasgowegian  by  "breeding,"  by  ••birth"  B£r.  Smith  is,  we  believe, 
of  Kilmarnock— the  town  which  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the  first 
edition  of  Bums. 
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iogly  bad>  bat  we  are  quite  in  liie  dark  aa  to  what  it  mnj  ham  been  : 
almough,  to  judge  by  the  maimer  of  his  self-acoasatLaDS,  it  would  seem 
to  hare  been,  as  Mrs.  Quickly  would  say,  <*  wilful  adultery  and  nmrder^ 
at  the  least  After  all,  however,  it  may  not  have  been  so  bad — may  have 
been  nothing  of  the  kind — only  Walter^s  ravings  leave  us  to  surmise  the 
gk>amieBt»  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  Again  and  again  we  feel  con- 
stimiiied  to  say  to  him :  Nay,  but  sit  down,  there's  a  good  soul,  and 
kaep  yourself  quiet  awhile,  and  do  tell  us  what  it's  all  a£>ut  ?  Is  it  an 
Ola  bailey  case,  or  a  case  of  whisky-toddy  ?  Is  it  indigestion  in  esse 
diat  a£Bicts  you,  or  the  gallows  in  posse?  Under  which  curse,  Bezonian  ? 
In  the  department  of  similitudes  and  imagery,  wherewith  to  adorn  his 
tale,  though  not  to  point  his  moral,  Mr.  Smith  is  probably  imrivalled 
among  his  contemporaries  for  astomshing  affluence  and  prodigal  ezpendi- 
tme.  A  trope  flies  from  out  his  mouth  whenever  he  opens  it  His 
^  plainest  intention''  is  made  to  ^*  curl  with  metaphors."*  Had  he  been 
born  and  bred  a  little  farther  north,  in  St.  KUda  itsdf,  he  would,  we 
cannot  but  think,  have  been  a  living  refutation  of  Johnson's  assertion, 
that  St  Kilda  poetry  must  needs  be  very  barren  of  imagery.  '*  We  had 
in  the  ooune  of  our  tour,"  says  Boswell,  '*  heard  of  St.  Kilda  poetry.  Dr. 
Johnaon  observed,  '  It  must  be  very  poor,  because  they  have  very  few 
images.'  Boswell  :  '  There  may  be  a  poetical  genius  shown  in  com- 
bining these,  and  in  making  poetry  of  them.'  Johnson  :  <  Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin 
guineas  but  in  proportion  as  he  has  gold.' "  Now  Alexander  Smith  coins 
gxdneaa  past  reckoning  out  of  a  surprisingly  small  nugget  of  bullion. 
Had  he  lived  all  his  days  on  St.  Kilda's  i*ocks,  he  might  have  written 
just  as  readily  as  he  has  done,  every  one  of  the  images  iu  his  poetry,  and 
th^  are  Legion.  For,  whence  are  his  images  taken  ?  From  sources 
which  might  be  studied  far  more  favourably  in  the  bleak  prison-island  of 
Lady  Grange,  than  in  the  bustling  city  of  St  Mungo.  The  sea — the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  In  devotion  to  the  latter,  Alexander  Smith  might 
divide  honours  with  Galileo,  in  a  right  to  the  title  '*  starry."  Like  the 
children  of  Leda,  he  deserves  to  be  exalted  hereafter  among  the  stars, — 

We  have  our  fears,  in  sooth,  that  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Elias  the 
prophet,  and  been  one  of  the  mixed  multitude  on  Mount  Carmel,  who 
were  adjured  to  choose  that  day  whom  they  would  serve,  his  voice  would 
have  been  for  the  sun-god.  As  an  infant  m  his  nurse's  arms,  we  suspect 
him  of  cryine  for  the  moon  with  high  treble  vehemence.  When  a  petti- 
coated  Ayrshire  laddie,  conning  Divine  Songs  for  Children,  his  favourite 
piece  was  doubtless  *'  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  stai^ — and  the  line  ''  How 
I  wonder  what  you  are !"  he  must  have  repeated  with  wistful  dreamy 
int^isity.  Can  he  sympathise  with  the  patriarch  Job  in  accounting  it 
eriminal  atheism  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven: — *'  if  I  beheld  the  sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath 

*  "  I  sought  out**  says  the  CJountry  Parson,  **  quaint  words  and  trim  invention— 
My  thoughts  hegan  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell. 
Curling  ¥rith  metaphors  a  plain  intention, 
DeddDg  the  sense  as  if  it  were  to  seU." 
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been  seereUj  entioed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand''  ?  Bather 
would  he  make  one  with  those  **  airy  spirits"  descriiSied  by  Ben  Jonson, 
which 

play  with  falling  stars, 
And  mount  the  sphere  of  fire,  to  kiss  the  moon. 

In  the  one  pardcular  of  sunset  "  eflfects,"  what  vigour  and  variety  his 
descriptions  show !  He  may  apply  to  himself  what  Wordsworth  says — 
"  an  auziliar  light  came  from  my  mind^  which  on  the  setting  sun  be- 
stowed new  splendour."  Now  he  stands  with  forehead  bathed  with 
sunset  on  a  mountain's  summer  crown — (dear  to  him  should  be  mountain 
heights,  if  only  because,  like  sovran  Blanc,  visited  all  night  by  troops  of 
stars) — and  looks  up  toward  the  descending  shadows  of  darkness.  Now 
he  watches  a  sunset  amid  orchestral  thunders,  the  gloom  rift  with  gulden 
furrows,  and  the  black  masses  finally  melted  to  a  sphere  of  rosy  light 
Now  he  pictures  the  western  sky  all  washed  with  fire,  while,  in  the 
midst,  the  sun  beats  like  a  pulse,  welling  at  every  beat  a  spreading  wave 
of  lustre.  Then  again  the  sunset  hangs  before  him  like  a  dream  that 
shakes  a  demon  in  his  fiery  lair — the  clouds  standing  around  like  gaping 
caves,  fantastic  pinnacles,  citadels  throbbing  in  their  own  fierce  light,  tall 
spires  that  come  and  go  like  spires  of  flame,  cliffs  quivering  with  fire- 
snow,  and  peaks  of  piled  gorgeousness,  and  rocks  of  fire  a-tilt  and  poised, 
bare  beaches,  crimson  seas,  all  huddled  in  that  dreadful  west,  and 
trembling  in  unsteadfast  light  before  the  blaze  of  the  angry  sun.*  Then 
usaln  he  depicts  Night  mounting  her  chariot  in  the  eastern  glooms  to 
cnase  the  flying  sun,  whose  flight  has  left  footprints  of  glory  in  the  clouded 
west — ^the  cloudy  manes  of  her  swimming  steeds  wet  with  heavy  dews — 
bats  and  grisly  owls  on  noiseless  wings  flocking  round  her  in  the  pale 
spectral  light.  At  another  time,  and  in  another  mood,  he  espies  the  same 
sun  large  and  red,  his  day's  work  done,  sitting  right  portly  within  the 
lazy  west,  and  staring  at  the  world  with  a  round,  rubicund,  wine-bibbing 
face.  Then  the  sun  is  represented  as,  Csesar-like,  gathering  his  robes 
around  him  as  he  falls.  Then  as  waited  on  by  clouds  previously  attired 
in  homely  dun  and  grey,  but  now — like  parasites  that  dress  themselves  in 
smiles  to  feed  a  great  man's  eye  —  putting  on  in  haste  their  purple 
mantles  trimmed  with  ragg^  gold,  and  congregating  in  a  snining 
crowd,  to  flatter  with  bright  faces  ihe  sinking  orb.  Again,  the  poet 
marks  how  the  sunset  builds  a  city  frail  as  dream,  with  bridges,  towers, 
streets  of  splendour — and  how  these  fabrics  crumble  into  rosy  ruin,  and 
then  grow  grey  as  heath.  Then  we  have  a  strangely  imposmg  picture 
— «u(m  as  John  Martin  must  love  to  study  brush  in  hana— of  the  sun 
dying  like  a  cloven  king  in  hb  own  blood — while  the  distant  moon,  like 
a  pale  prophetess,  whom  he  has  wronged,  leans  eager  forward,  with  most 
hungry  eyes,  watching  him  bleed  to  death — she  brightening  and  dilatinc^ 
as  he  faints — until,  revenge  complete,  she  walks  in  lonely  triumph 
through  the  night.  And  anon  the  sun  is  likened  to  a  peijured  lover, 
that  has  lef^  dreary  the  pale  deserted  east,  fore^tful  of  her  dewy  dawn 
.  and  his  own  morning  vows,  and  now  flattering  Ids  new  love,  the  happy- 
blushing  west.     And  yet  once  more,  the  g^at  orb  dying  in  a  ring  of 

*  For  these  and  other  **  ttudiee"  of  setting  sons,  cnf.  **  lifo-Drama,**  pp.  28,  35, 
51,  84, 127, 129,  134,  151,  206, 207. 
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floods  is  likened  to  hoary  Jacob|  coached  in  death,  among  his  wait- 
io^sons. 

And  as  for  the  stars — let  the  poet's  answer  to  them  that  do  accuse  him 
be  this,  in  the  reply  of  Walter  to  Violet's  sarcasm  (<<  Great  friends  of 
jours ;  you  lore  them  overmuch")  : 

I  love  the  stars  too  much ! .  • . 

You  cannot  love  them,  lady,  till  you  dwell 

In  mighty  towns ;  immured  in  their  black  hearts, 

The  stars  are  nearer  to  you  than  the  fields. 

I'd  grow  an  Atheist  in  these  towns  of  trade, 

Wcre't  not  for  stars. 

What  a  sudden  gush  of  beauty  there  is  in  that  abrupt  transition  in  Duke 
Vinoentio's  discourse,  in  the  prison  cell  of  Vienna  (''  Measure  for  Mea- 
iare")»  from  details  of  dungeon  vice  in  its  blackness  of  darkness,  and 
Erections  for  the  gaoler  and  the  hang^man,  and  depressing  associations 
widi  the  foul  atmosphere,  foul  victims,  foul  satellites  of  the  place — to  the 
calm  holy  dayspring  whose  first  herald  is  seen  through  the  reeking  bars  : 
— ^  Look^  the  unfol4mg  star  calls  up  the  shepherd^  What  suggestive 
power  and  pathos  in  those  few  words — what  a  solemn-sweet  parenthesis 
m  discourse  devoted  to  the  strifes  and  sins  of  the  condemned  cell ! — turn- 
mg  aside,  for  one  little  moment,  from  the  bad  city's  corruption  that 
^  boils  and  bubbles,  till  it  o*er-runs  the  stew,"  to  the  silent  dawn  and  its 
trnfolding  star,  to  the  dew  of  morning  on  the  everlasting  hills,  whither 
wend  their  way  the  shepherd  and  his  flock — image  of  pastoral  innocence, 
anspotted  by  tne  world. 

A  se  ns  of  this  fine  ''  discord"  makes  the  soul  feelingly  alive  to  Wal- 
ter's star-worslup.  Thus  does  the  young  man  pent-up  within  city  walls 
ooQtiniie  bis  defence : 

The  smoke  puts  heaven  oat ; 
I  meet  sin-bloated  faces  in  the  streets, 
And  shrink  as  from  a  blow.    I  hear  wild  oaths 
And  curses  spilt  from  lips  that  once  were  sweet. 
And  sealed  for  Heaven  by  a  mother's  kiss. 
I  mix  with  men  whose  hearts  of  human  flesh. 
Beneath  the  petrifying  touch  of  gold. 
Have  grown  as  stony  as  the  trodden  wa3rs. 
I  see  no  trace  of  God,  till  in  the  night, 
While  the  vast  city  lies  in  dreams  of  gain. 
He  doth  reveal  himself  to  me  in  heaven. 
My  heart  swelk  to  him  as  the  sea  to  the  moon  ; 
Tnerefore  it  is  I  love  the  midnight  stars. 

And  grantmg,  as  Mr.  Smith's  warmest  admirers  must  grant^  the  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  space  monopolised  by  the  Solar  System  in  his  poems, 
there  is  at  least  this  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  that  he  has  certainly 
infused  new  life  and  beauty  into  so  old  and  withered  a  subject — that  in 
takine  such  common-places  for  his  theme,  he  has  presented  poetnr's  very 
old  friends  with  very  new  faces — and  that  where  nineteen  out  of^  twenty 
bardlings  would,  by  the  seeming  necessity  of  the  case,  repeat  the  used- 
up,  threadbare  phrases  and  ideas  as  by  law  provided,  Ae,  woen  approach- 
ing these  exhausted  old  worlds,  in  effect  imagines  new. 

So  with  his  redundancy  of  imagery  in  general.  His  similitudes^  are 
plenty  as  blackberries,  bat  not  so  comoKm  and  cheap.    The  multiplicity 
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driibeemipttriflons  is  wondrous:  ISX^  fellows  KX0  in  no  komoeopatihic  dose. 
For  instance,  take  some  lines  in  a  angle  page  (48)  : 

Our  blood,  our  hearts,  our  souK 

Shall  henceforth  miople  in  one  bein^  &ke 

The  married  colours  m  the  bow  of  heaven. 

My  soul  is  like  a  wide  and  empty  fane .  . . 

My  soul  b  empty,  lorn,  and  hungry  space; 

L«Eip  thou  into  it  Ske  a  new-bom  star. 

Ana  ^twill  o'erflow  with  splendour  and  with  bliss  . . . 

Thus,  &ke  a  worshipper  before  a  shrine. 

He  earnest  syllabled,  &c. 

Or  agiun,  in  another  single  page  (61): 

Night  the  solemn,  night  the  starry. 
Oh,  that  death  would  let  me  tarry 

Like  a  dewdrop  on  a  flower. 
Ever  on  those  lips  of  Clan  1 
Our  beings  mellow,  then  they  fall, 

lAke  o'er-ripe  peaches  from  the  wall . . . 
— Moon  1  that  walkest  the  blue  deep. 
Like- naked  maiden  in  her  sleep,  &c. 

The  splendid-mooned  and  jewelled  night  is  said  to  uprise 

With  showery  tresses  like  a  child  from  sleep. 
The  moon, 

^like  a  swimmer  who  has  found  his  eround. 

Comes  rippling  up  a  silver  strand  of  cloud. 

In  almost  a  erase  for  similitudes — iar  he  would  have  nothing  in  his  book 
but  '^  doth  suffer  a  sea-change  into  something  rich  and  strange"— Mr. 
Smith  occasionally  lights  on  one  somewhat  ''  saucy  and  overbold.'^  A 
lover,  rhapsodising  about  his  queenly  maiden  fair,  tells  how 

Round  her  heart,  a  rosebud  free. 
Reeled  he,  like  a  drunken  bee, 

and  was  very  properly  refused  admittance,  being  so  indecently  overcome 
(with  honey  of  course).  A  gentleman  in  the  dumps  is  seen  with  a 
misery  perched 

r  the  melancholy  comers  of  his  mouth. 
Like  griffins  on  each  side  my  fatber*s  ^e. 

There  are  *'  spirits  that  walk  time,  like  the  travellbg  sun,  with  sunset 
glories  girt  around  his  loms."  What  are  we  to  say  of  such  expressions 
as  **  the  unlashed  eye  of  God*' — ^love  '*  sitting  like  an  angel  on  the  heart" 
^-verse  ''but  relieves  me  as  a  six-inch  pipe  relieves  the  dropsied  sea?'' 
Not  unfreauently  we  meet  with  an  arrangement  of  words  hovering  curi- 
ously on  tne  absurd  :  thus,  in  a  tender  love-scene,  the  braw  wooer,  de- 
scribing the  insidious  process  of  an  incipient  embrace,  says. 


Gradual  crept  my  arm  around  her»  'gainst  my  shoulder  came  her  head, 

1  a  collision  that  ensured  head-ache  for  the  rest 
us,  too,  in  his  lofty  fashion,  that 

Were  she  plain  Night«  he'd  pack  her  with  his  stan. 


possibly  with  a  collision  that  ensured  head-ache  for  the  rest  of  the  day* 
be  in£>nns  us,  too,  in  his  lofty  fashion,  that 
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Wliiit  ske  mnam  lum  in  naive  affection  (thoneh  it  ntight  hftve  bean 
aggerted  by  a  Tint  to  Dr.  Kahn's  Anatomical  e^ibition), 

YouVe  such  transpareDt  sides,  each  casual  eye 
liay  tee  the  heaving  heart**— 

flDOQgfay  maeljy  to  make  a  fellow  box  himself  up,  or  liye  in  plate  armoar, 
&r  the  balance  of  his  days.  There  u  somethmg  uncomfortably  Moses- 
aod-Son-idi  in 

^the  ^nepanii  and  trembles  of  a  line. 

The  "  ro6j  nun"  effected  by  a  sunset  will  make  some  people  think  of 
^  bloe  rain,"  which  is  said  to  be  anything  but  a  refined  compositbn. 
We  snspect  it  was  from  the  writings  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gilmlan — to 
whom  be  honour  due  for  his  share  in  bringing  forward  the  young  poet, 
and  to  whom  Sydney  Yendys  in  the  past  tense,  and  J.  Stanyan  Bigg  in 
the  present,  are  similarly  mdebted — that  Alexander  Smith  conceived  a 
passion  for  such  '<  idioms    as  this, 

Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens !  'tis  not  for  me 
To  fling  a  Poem,  like  a  comet,  out'' — 
or  this — 

Lady  I  he  was  as  far  'bove  common  men 
As  a  sun-steed,  wild-eyed  and  meteor-maned, 
Neiffhing  the  reeling  stars,  is  'bove  a  hack 
With  sluggish  veins  of  mud. 

One  can  fUBm  Mr.  Buicheli's  aside  to  that     Here  again  is  an  adven- 
turous simihtnda ; 

Soul,  alas  I  is  unregarded  ;  Brothers !  it  is  closely  shut : 
All  unknown  as  royal  Alfred  in  the  Saxon  neatherd's  hut. 
In  the  Dark  House  of  the  Body,  cooking  victuals,  lighting  fires. 
Swelters  on  the  starry  stranger,  to  our  nature's  base  desires. 

A  <<  sunset's  corpse,  spit  on,  insulted  by  the  brutal  rains'* — '^  a  cataract 
of  golden  curls** — a  sea  'Mashed  by  cruel  winds  to  shrieks,  mad  spoom- 

Xto  the  frighted  stars" — '*  the  swelled  wombs  of  fleets,  rich  glutted, 
g  wearily  to  vomit  all  their  wealth  on  Englbh  strands" — fiJl  these 
may  be  very  £ne  things,  but  have  probably  a  better  chance  of  being 
thought  so  when  their  "  deliverance"  dates  from  a  Dundee  pulpit,  than 
when  conmutted  to  London  paper,  print,  and  criticism.  But  we  have 
few  £sar8  of  seeing  the  same  kind  of  "  spooming"  and  *'  shrieking"  and 
'^  sweltering"  language  so  freely  indulged  in,  when  next  Mr*  Smith  puts 
on  his  singmg  robes.  Nor  do  we  then  expect  to  find  so  many  traces  of 
the  poets  he  would  seem  chiefly  to  affect — of  whom  Keats,  and  Tennyson, 
and  we  may  add  that  picturesque  and  impassioned  nunstrel  Sydney 
Tendys,  have  apparently  nad  large  if  indirect  influence  on  the  growth  of 
diese  his  first  fruits.  His  own  verses  often  contain  hints  and  thoughts 
on  the  poetical  art,  which,  if  wrought  by  the  verse-maker  into  a  prac- 
tical yy«>^i  (rravroy,  may  go  very  far  to  refine  and  elevate  and  enrich  his 
•ong.     Thus : 

Strive  for  the  Poet's  crown,  but  ne^er  foreet 
How  poor  are  fancy's  blooms  to  thoughtful  fruits  ; 
That  gold  and  crimson  mominfi;s,  though  more  bright 
Than  soft  blue  days,  are  searceTy  half  their  worth. 
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His  ^'gold  and  crimson  morning^  has  had  its  dawn — gloinng  with 
promise  and  performance :  for  the  ''  soft  hlue  day**  we  Iomc  with  faop^ 
hut  patience. 

It  the  foregoing  remarks  on  Mr.  Smith's  extraordinary  eift  for  poetical 
imagery,  appear  too  much  taken  up  with  his  least  successful  ventures^  we 
would  qualify  them  hy  enforcing  once  agiun  our  sincere  admiration  of 
that  gift  in  its  higher  developments.  At  almost  every  page  we  see,  to 
use  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

^at  once 


Some  lovely  image  id  the  song  rise  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea. 


The  poet's  delight  in  the  exercise  of  this  his  native  wealth,  is  fieely 
avowed  hy  him  in  the  record — for  we  may  assume  it  to  be  his — 

But  our  chief  joy 
Was  to  draw  images  from  everything ; 
And  images  lay  tliick  upon  our  talk, 
As  shells  on  ocean  sands. 
Let  us  cull  one  or  two  ^m  the  jewelled  confusion  in  which  they  *^  lie 
thick"  together.     A  word  to  womankind  : 

Ifye  are  fair, 
Mankind  will  crowd  around  you,  thick  as  when 
Tlie  full-faced  moon  sits  silver  on  the  sea. 
The  eager  waves  lift  up  their  gleaming  heads, 
Each  shouldering  for  her  smile. 

A  Texed  soul,  tossed  with  tompests  and  not  comforted,  at  last  finds  a  lull 
of  the  tempest,  and  comfort  in  large  measure,  and  so  exclaims — 

Now  am  I  joyful  like  storm-battered  do/e 

That  finds  a  perch  in  the  Hesperides. 

Here  is  a  Midsummer-day's  picture— -quite  Turner-like  in  vivid  colour- 
ing: 

The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinding  sky. 

Hedges  are  white  with  May.    The  bndeeroom  sea 

Is  t03'ing  with  the  shore,  his  wedded  brioe, 

And,  in  the  fulness  of  his  marriage  joy, 

He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  shells. 

Retires  a  space,  to  see  how  flEiir  she  looks, 

Then  proud,  runs  up  to  kiss  her.     All  is  fair — 

All  glad,  from  grass  to  sun ! 

With  which  Ovidiau  ''  theoiy  of  the  tides"  may  be  compared  the  fol- 
lowing : 

See  yon  poor  star 

That  shudders  o'er  the  mournful  hill  of  pines ! 

'Twonld  almost  make  you  weep,  it  seems  so  sad. 

Tis  like  an  orphan  trembling  with  the  cold 

Over  his  mother's  grave  among  the  pines. 

Like  a  wild  lover  who  has  found  his  love 

Worthless  and  foul,  our  friend,  the  sea,  has  left 

His  paramour  the  shore ;  naked  she  lies. 

Ugly,  and  black,  and  bare.     Hark,  how  he  moans! 

The  pain  is  in  his  heart.     Inconstant  fool ! 

He  will  be  up  upon  her  breast  to-morrow 

As  eager  as  to-day. 

This  is  very  striking,  but  too  sensuoua.    The  sensuous  is  not  indeed  a 
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ifDonjm  with  the  sensual— No ;  hut  they  are  homaiausian  soroetimes,  if 
not  komautian-^tjii  there  are  readers  of  Mr.  Smith's  poetry  who  &il) 
oeiisahly  enough,  to  realise  the  di£ference.  Exception,  too,  may  be 
jjiatiy  taken  to  the  pervading  tone  of  this  **  Life-Drama,**  as  generally 
fcrensh,  and  often  cynical — ^in  either  case  exaggerated  and  ''fussy. 
How  the  burning  woras  of  Walter  are  to  be  accepted,  as  sparks  and 
idntillations  only,  not  perennial  flame,  may  be  seen  from  the  care  with 
which  he  can  forget  one  ''  only  one**  for  another :  and  as  an  illustration 
ofthis  feature,  so  fatal  to  the  emotional  claims  of  the  poet's  passionate 
and  pret<nr  oaths,  observe  the  argument  of  one  of  the  sonnets  at  the  close 
of  the  Yolume — 

I  wrote  a  Name  upon  the  river  sands 

With  her  who  bore  it  standing  by  mv  side, 

Her  large  dark  eyes  lit  up  widi  gentle  pride, 

And  leaning  on  my  arm  with  cmp^d  bands. 

To  burning  words  of  mine  she  thus  replied, 

••  Nay,  writ  not  on  thy  heart.    This  tablet  frail 

Fitteth  as  fiail  a  vow.    Fantastic  bands 

Will  scarce  confine  these  limbs."    I  turned  love-pale, 

I  gazed  upon  the  river'd  landscape  wide. 

And  thought  how  little  U  would  all  avail 

Without  her  love.    Twas  on  a  morn  of  May, 

Within  a  month  I  stood  upon  the  sand. 

Gone  was  the  name  I  traced  with  trembling  band, — 

Andjrom  my  heart  Uwtu  etlto  gone  away. 

Cool — is  it  not  ?  So  much  for  ''  burning  words."  The  lady  comes  off 
the  best  in  this  encounter,  such  as  it  is.  That  the  whole  scene  may  be 
purely  fictitious  does  not  affect  the  question  before  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sonnet  may  be  true  to  life — a  transcript  of  every-day  expe- 
nences-— yet  is  it  false  to  that  ideal  wherewitli  imaginative  verse  is  con- 
cerned, so  long  as  sympathy  is  desired,  and  the  betterment  of  the  affec- 
tbns.  We  snail  be  slow  to  believe  Mr.  Smith  a  favourite  with  deeply- 
feeling  women,  however  sincerely  they  may  be  attracted  by  the  uncom- 
mon splendours  of  his  imagery. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  *'  Au  Evening  at  Home"  seems  inspired  in 
large  measure  by  Tennyson's  '<  Morte  d' Arthur,"  and  contains  passap^s  of 
terse  emphasis  and  rhythmical  b^uty,  quite  worthy  of  comparison  with  that 
exquisite  torso.  Melody  and  sweetness  of  diction  we  seldom  find  wanting 
m  this  poet — sometimes  in  luscious  stndns  and  ''  dyine  foils"  of  rarest 
music.  It  is  unusual  indeed  to  meet  with  such  a  scrambling  line  as  the 
first  in  this  couplet^ 

One  f;reat  life  in  my  myriad  veins,  in  leaves,  in  flowers,  in  cloudy  cars. 
Blowing  underfoot,  in  clover;  beating,  overhead,  in  stars! 

Or  soefa  an  indefinite  one  as  the  second  of  the  following, 

And  send  her  lord  unkissed  away  to  field. 

Her  heart  striking  with  his  arm  m  every  blow.  (pp.  29,  66.) 

It  was  assumed  by  many  that  Mr.  Smith,  in  the  gay  opulence  of  poetic 
findlitjTi  dadied  off  Ua  verses  at  a  heat,  with  princely  mdifferenoe,  and 
ksfty  impatience  of  revisbn ;  but  we  are  assiued  by  one  who  speaks  with 
wAontjf  that  he  eyen  <"  enjoys^  the  art  of  the  polisher,  the  hbar  lm<B^ 
and  that  almost  eveiy  Ime  of  the  <<  Lifis-Diama"  was  actually  wiitten 
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fleveral  times  ortt  before  we  see  it  as  it  ».  This  aseDianoe  lends  fresh 
hope  to  the  interest  winch  waits  on  his  future — the  futwe  of  »  ^nsj 
young  man,  who  is  not  above  painstaking  and  self-discipltne-^jastefdOT 
drudging  in  the  duiwl-manufiactory,  and  to-daj  feasting  with  baroDS  Mgx 
in  the  ducal  towers  of  Inverary — for 

his  sotrl  is  rich» 

And  Uiis  bis  book  unveils  it»  as  the  night 

Her  panting  wealth  of  stars. 

May  that  future  correspond  with  his  avowed  resolve  to  '^  go  forth  'mons; 
men,  not  mailed  in  scorn,  but  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent ;"  and  wh£ 
the  spirit  of  those  lines  in  which  he  makes  Walter  repress  his  greed  of 
mere  Fame*  ("  next  grandest  word  to  God!"),  and,  in  riper  purpose, 
reason  thus  with  life  : 

Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  sodss, 
And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  hSL 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God's  work  is  done. 
I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  liglitnin^eed. 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
Whidi  men  call  Fame. 


THE    FELON'S    REVERIE. 
FBOK    THE    DAKI8H. 

Bt  Mrs.  Busbbt. 

Ik  a  narrow  ceQ  sat  one  who  was  a  prisoner  for  life.  Around  him  were 
the  four  dingy  walls,  covered  with  great  black  characters,  scratched 
thereon  at  sundry  times  with  bits  of  charcoal :  but  there  was  no  pleasure 
in  reading  these  nieroglyphics,  for  they  were  the  £ruit  of  S(£tude  and 
melancholy,  whose  heavy,  heavy  thoughts  had  thus  expressed  themselves. 
EOLgh  up  was  placed  the  little  window,  the  only  connexion  with  life — 
-mm  nature — and  with  the  heavens ;  but  the  black  iron  bars  kept  watch 
over  that,  and  obscured  the  clear  daylight.  The  links  of  his  cham,  round 
his  hand  and  his  foot,  kept  the  prisoner  bound  in  his  dreaiy  cage,  but  they 
could  not  fetter  the  soul's  deep  longing  after  liber^. 

Days  and  years  had  passed  in  this  gloomy  cell.  A  charming,  fresh 
summer's  morning  it  was,  when  the  door  of  this  prison  was  first  closed 
on  him,  and  wlmn  he  was  told  that  Death  alone  should  set  him  free. 
Here  he  had  remained  ever  since;  severed  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  shut 
up  from  them  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  beast;  and  their  fiswewell  woide  to 

•IseekthekxkkoCFamel    Poor  &ol-so  tries 

Some  lonely  wanderer  'mong  the  desert  sands 

By  shouts  to  gain  the  nolloe  of  llks  l^hgiutf 

Slarmgri^  en  wiA  cairn  €Umaleif$9.    Cp*^) 
Thb  last  Ihie  is  perlii^  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  vohune.    It  Is  one  of  msay 
which  sie  Bhehrto  he  thenoe  elected  hito  the  sodeCy  of  our  stock  anotatfbos.    U 
but  fbr  some  nslf-doseo  ct  fliese  alone,  tttd  peat  nay  seuuiufy  aver,  noa  < 
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Iiiia  liad  been-— that  death  alone  was  to  be  his  delirererl     Thu  waa  fo 

dreodfiil  a  thonghty  that  he  did  all  he  eoold  to  drive  it  awaj.    He  worked 

Aligentlj,  he  ndiirtled,  he  fang,  and  he  engraved  itraz^  names  and 

figoxee  on  the  walk.     He  firequenily  eaied  up  at  the  win<k>W|  though  he 

eoold  only  lee  through  it  a  dead  waU,  but  over  that  wall  were  die  blue 

ddea.     £k  loon  came  to  know  every  stone  in  the  wall;  he  knew  where 

the  ann  cast  its  streaks  of  light,  where  the  little  streams  of  water  trickled 

down  when  it  rained;  there  was  more  variety  in  the  sky — it  seemed  to 

have  compassion  upon  him,  for  sometimes  the  clouds  were  chased  along  by 

tfie  wind ;  sometimes  they  assumed  strange,  flEmtastie  shapes^  and  arrayed 

themselves  in  crimson  and  gold,  like  the  gorgeous  garb  of  royalty ;  and 

sometimes  they  hung  in  &aw,  dark  masses  over  the  lofiy  wall — ^the 

boumda^  of  ms  external  wond.     But  he  saw  no  living  tilings ;  and 

once,  wnen  a  daring  swallow  rested  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  outside 

ledge  of  his  iron-barred  window,  he  scarcely  breathed,  in  his  anxiety  to 

enjov  the  nght  of  it  as  long  as  possible. 

l^^ter  was  his  nddest  time,  for  iken  the  snow  blocked  up  his  little 
window,  and  intervened  between  him  and  the  skies ;  then,  too^  it  became 
80  early  dark,  and  daylight  was  so  long  of  coming.  He  sang  and 
wiustled  no  longer ;  he  worked,  indeed,  but  not  so  ^gently,  for  his 
tocmeotov— 4Aoi(^A/ — ^had  more  power  over  him.  During  the  short  day 
he  eonld  pardy  escape  it ;  but  when  it  became  dark — oh  I  what  had  it  not 
then  to  recal  to  him!  And  the  worst  was,  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  alL 
He  oonld  have  silenced  another,  but  he  could  not  huw  the  voice  that 
ipoke  within  himsel£  In  vain  he  sought  to  banish  remembrance ;  it 
foeuld  haunt  him,  so  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  listened. 

And  it  ^oke  to  him  of  tne  time  when  he  was  a  little  boy  with  rosy 
cfaeeksy  who  had  never  done  harm  to  a  living  being,  and  who  sat  or  lay 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  humming  the  song  his  motJier  had  taught  him. 
And  that  mother,  who  loved  him  so  dearly,  who  worked  for  him  during 
the  day,  and  slept  with  him  at  night — well  I  She  was  dead,  God  be 
praised  I  ^'Peniaps  if  she  had  lived,"  said  he  to  himself. — No,  no! 
Does  ha  not  remember  well  one  day,  when  the  little  boy  with  rosy 
dieeka  was  coming  from  school,  that  he  passed  a  blind  old  man  who  was 
bm;iog,  and  hol£ng  out  his  hiat  in  his  hand,  that  he  dived  quickly  into 
the  hat,  and  caught  up  the  pence  some  charitable  persons  hsid  placed  in 
it  ?  No  one  saw  hini-— no  one  knew  that  he  had  done  this — ^why  does 
he  now  remember  it  with  such  bitter  leaet  ? 

Hia  mother  died,  and  a  ndghbourmg  family  received  the  orphan 
kindly  ;  consoled,  and  caressed  mm,  and  he  slept  by  the  side  of  their 
dog.  But  they  were  very  poor  theniselves,  and  could  not  maintain  him 
kmg,  therefore  he  was  sent  to  other  people,  where  some  one  paid  a  small 
boud  for  him,  and  where  he^  the  little  stranger,  was  fiir  from  being  well 
treated.  He  had  too  little  to  eat — and  he  stole  food ;  therefore  ne  was 
ignominionsly  turned  away,  and  he  feU  among  wicked  people.  They 
telked  to  him  of  the  patlis  ci  virtue—but  they  followed  vicious  courses 
theaaaelvei^  and  he  laughed  at  their  admonitiana.  He  grew  older,  and 
he  went  to  be  eoninned*  in  the  House  of  God;  and  there  he  was  ad- 


.  ^  ef  CoBirmallon  is  dseiaed  of  the  highest  InqBortsaee  in  Dmh 
Bwk,  and  is  never  neglected  in  any  rank  of  life^  from  the  prince  to  the  r 
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mitted  to  the  Holy  Sacrament.  The  priest  laid  his  hand  with  hlessinn 
on  his  heady  and  he  there  pledged  his  heart  to  God,  and  vowed  to  fomfe 
all  sin.  How  comes  it  that  he  now  so  distinctly  rememhers  the  solemn 
tones  of  the  organ  as  he  was  leaving  the  church,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  Saviour  close  hy  the  altar,  which  he  had  turned  to  look  at  onee 
more  hefore  he  passed  from  the  crowded  aisle  ?  He  had  never  been  in 
that  church  agam  to  pray — alas !  never. 

He  had  indeed  been  there  again — ^but  it  was  on  another  and  a 
reprobate  errand — and  then — ^he  was  young  at  that  time,  and  reflected 
less.  Ah !  then^  too,  he  thought  more  of  the  young  and  beautiful  girl 
who  had  knelt  next  to  him  at  the  altar,  and  with  whom  he  had  afterwardfl 
taken  a  quiet  walk.  On  other  evenings  he  was  wont  to  spend  his  time 
with  isome  wild,  bad  companions,  and  to  join  in  their  giddy  mirth  and 
mischievous  sports ;  but  that  evenin?  their  company  wearied  and  disgusted 
him,  and  he  K>llowed  the  young  gin  to  her  fathers  house.  He  had  now 
become  an  apprentice ;  but  he  was  careless  and  idle ;  to  sit  hard  at  work 
did  not  suit  his  taste.  And  yet  these  were  pleasant  days  when  he  looked 
back  on  them. 

He  became  a  journeyman,  and  was  betrothed  to  his  pi*etty  friend  of 
the  Confirmation-day.  She  had  gone  into  seivice,  and  was  a  hard- 
working, honest,  well-principled  girl ;  he  continued  to  be  idle.  Often 
and  often  she  entreated  him  to  be  more  industrious,  to  seek  work,  and 
not  to  waste  his  time  on  riot  and  strife ;  and  often  he  promised  to  reform. 
But  hb  only  reformation  was,  that  he  took  more  pains  to  conceal  from 
her  his  bad  habits.  When  he  was  sitting  with  her,  and  her  anxious  look 
rested  upon  his  dull  eyes,  or  his  faded  cheek,  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
stop  in  his  career  of  evil,  and  resolved  to  become  a  steady  and  respectable 
workman.  But  these  good  resolutions  vanished  when  he  left  her  pre- 
sence. At  lenc^  the  evil  spirit  within  him  conquered  ;  he  wanted 
money,  and  stole  a  watch  from  a  fellow- workman.  Then  the  arm  d 
the  law  seized  him,  never  again  to  let  him  go. 

Afier  he  had  undergone  the  punishment  awarded  to  his  theft,  he  came 
abashed,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  to  his  betrothed ;  but  she  had  heai'd  of 
his  guilt.  With  bitter  tears  she  reproached  him  for  his  conduct,  and  she 
forbade  him  ever  a^ain  to  show  himself  in  her  presence.  He  was  furious 
at  her  reception  of  him,  and  left  her,  vowing  to  be  revenged.  Many  wild 
schemes  rushed  through  his  brain; — now,  he  determined  to  murder  her; 
now,  that  she  should  also  be  dragged  into  disgrace.  But  one  day  he 
met  her  in  the  street,  and  her  pale,  tearful,  melancholy  countenance  dis- 
armed his  wrath,  and  annihilated  his  plans  of  revenue. 

And  now,  as  the  prisoner  scrawls  absently  with  that  rusty  nail  on  Uie 
wall,  and  his  sunken  eyes  fill  with  warm  tears,  what  is  memory  re- 
calling to  his  saddened  mind  ?  Ah  I  is  it  not  that  short-lived  time  of 
early  afiection — ^is  it  not  those  sweet,  calm  features — ^those  speakme  eyes 
— ^that  love,  so  true  and  so  pure  ?  Perhaps  his  £uicy  punts  nimself  as  an 
honest,  mdustrious  cidzen,  as  a  happy  husband  and  &thei*,  widi  her  by 
his  side,  and  in  a  very  differant  place  from  that  dreary  cell — in  a  com- 
fortable home,  enjoying  all  that  he  so  madly  tlmw  away — lov«^ 
happiness,  and  respectability !  But  hb  thoughts  wander  on ;  he  throwi 
the  nail  away  from  him,  and  leans  back,  with  arms  folded  across  his 
chest. 
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He  left  the  town,  and  went  into  the  country.  There  was  a  voice  in 
l^ifl  soul  which  u^ed  him  to  reform.  "  Return,  return  !'*  it  said ; 
**  return,  for  there  is  yet  time  T  But  another  voice  also  spoke— that  of 
'ftbe  demon  which  enslaved  him ;  and  that  demon  was — ths  habit  of 
Xz>LKifX88.  Unhappily  he  then  fell  in  with  a  depraved  wretch — a  villain 
^^cperienoed  in  crime — an  escaped  convict.  They  wandered  about  among 
"tlie  peasantry,  and  begc;ed ;  but  every  door  was  closed  against  his  com- 
psnion,  with  unmistakable  signs  of  terror  and  distrust. 

One  summer  night  they  had  taken  shelter  in  a  stable,  and  he  had 
&Uen  fiMt  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  his  comrade.  '^  Gret  up,"  said  he ; 
^men  will  give  us  nothing — the  Lord  must  help  us  therefore."  He 
thought  the  man  alluded  to  some  intended  theft,  and  accompanied  him 
intbout  the  least  reluctance.  They  stole  along  the  gardens  and  fences 
on  towards  the  churchyard.     He  stopped  his  guide. 

**  What  are  we  to  do  here  ?"  he  asked,  with  uneasiness.     "  You  surely 

will  not "* 

"  What?"  asked  the  other,  laughmg. 
"  Oh,  let  the  dead  rest  in  peace !" 

"  Fool !"  cried  the  convict.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  meddle 
with  the  dead?  Follow  me !"  And  he  scaled  the  walls  of  the  churchyard, 
and  broke  open  the  Gothic  door  of  the  church.  Now  he  understood  what 
his  companion  meant  to  do  ;  but  his  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  have  started 
out  of  his  breast.  As  he  went  up  the  aisle,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  lead  in  hb 
shoes — as  if  the  flooring  held  him  back  at  every  step — as  if  it  were 
a  whole  mile  to  reach  the  altar.  He  had  not  entered  the  house  of  God 
smce  the  day  he  had  been  there  to  take  upon  himself  his  baptismal  vow, 
and  dedicate  his  life  to  his  Creator;  and  now — now  he  stood  there 
to  plunder !  His  hands  trembled  violently  as  he  held  open  the  sack  for 
hts  comrade,  who  cast  into  it  the  silver  cups,  the  silver  salvers,  and 
everything  that  he  could  find  of  value  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  fear  of 
his  ferocious  associate,  he  would  assuredly  have  thrown  down  the  sack 
and  fled,  for  he  thought  that  the  picture  of  Christ  over  the  altar  looked 
earnestly  and  reprovingly  at  him.  When  his  companion  looked  up  from 
hts  sacrilegious  work,  and  observed  his  eyes  fixed,  as  it  were,  by  some 
fearful  fascination  on  the  picture,  he  nodded  to  it  in  a  scoffing  manner, 
and  then  closed  the  sack,  and  left  the  church. 

When  they  were  out  of  it,  the  prisoner  breathed  more  freely ;  and  when 
Uiey  placed  themselves  on  a  tombstone  to  divide  the  booty,  he  received 
without  hesitation  the  portion  that  his  comrade  chose  to  allot  to  him. 
They  buried  their  treasure  in  the  earth,  and  separated.  But  the  massive 
altar-plate  could  not  easily  be  dbposed  of.  He  was  in  want ;  he  begged 
from  door  to  door,  but  he  was  driven  from  them  all ;  so  he  had  again 
recourse  to  stealing.  Since  the  night  that  he  had  been  drawn  into 
robbing  the  church,  he  had  felt  that  he  was  an  outcast  from  the  whole 
world — an  outcast  from  God  himself.  He  knew  that  punishment  was 
sure  to  overtake  him,  and  he  was  miserable.  His  companion  in  guilt 
was  soon  afbr  arrested  ;  he  confessed  all,  and  they  were  both  imprisoned, 
and  put  to  hard  labour. 

.But  he  had  not  yet  quite  lost  all  hope.     He  determined  to  work 
in.fiiture  for  his  daily  bread.     He  came  out  of  gaol  a  half-savage,  half- 
frightened  being — lonely  and  deserted^-bearing  upon  him  that  brand  of 
Jan. — VOL.  c.  no.  cccxcYU.  x 
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inlomy  which  never  more  could  be  erased;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  labour,  and  he  went  far  away  to  seek  for  employment. 

It  was  the  harvest  time.  God  had  blessed  tne  fields,  and  iihere  were 
not  reapers  enough  to  gather  in  the  com.  No  question  was  asked 
whence  he  came,  but  his  services  were  immediately  accepted.  There  was 
something  in  this  display  of  the  bounty  of  the  Creator,  in  this  aetivity, 
in  this  working  in  the  free  open  air,  that  pleased  him  ;  for  die  first  time 
in  his  life  he  toiled  cheerfully.  But  the  country  people  did  not  like  him; 
his  look  was  downcast  and  dark — ^he  was  rough  and  passionate,  abrupt 
in  speech,  and  he  spoke  little.  After  the  farm-servants  had  one  dif 
proposed  to  him  to  go  to  church,  and  he  had  refused  positively,  but  with 
an  air  of  embarrassment,  he  was  looked  upon  with  mat  suspidoiL 
There  was  but  one  face  that  always  smiled  to  him,  and  l£at  was  the  hoe 
of  the  youngest  boy  upon  the  ^Eurm.  He  had  won  the  child's  heart  by 
having  once  cut  out  some  little  boats  for  him,  and  sailed  them  in 
the  pond;  and  from  that  time  the  child  always  clapped  his  hands  with  joy 
when  he  saw  him.  It  was  so  new,  so  delightful  to  him  to  be  beloved, 
that  he  felt  himself  insensibly  attracted  towards  the  little  creature.  He 
indulged  him  in  all  his  childish  whims,  carried  him  about  in  his  arms, 
made  toys  for  him,  and  seemed  to  feel  himself  well  rewarded  by  the  inno- 
cent child's  attachment. 

Thus  passed  the  winter.  Peace,  hitherto  xmknown  to  him,  was 
creeping  into  his  heart;  and  when  he  stood  in  spring  on  the  fields  with  the 
sprouting  seeds,  and  heard  the  lade's  blythe  carol,  a  new  light  began  to 
dawn  on  his  benighted  mind.  One  day,  when  he  returned  from  the 
fields  towards  the  rarm-yard,  his  litUe  friend  ran  up  to  him,  jumping  and 
playing.  He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  child,  but  in  an  instant  h» 
started  back,  pale  and  horror-stricken.  His  former  associate  stood  before 
him,  with  a  malignant  smile  upon  his  sinister  countenance,  and  held  out 
his  hand  to  him,  while  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony, 

*^  So,  from  all  I  hear,  you  are  playing  the  honest  man  in  this  place ! 
Excuse  me  for  interrupting  your  rural  content,  but  I  have  been  long^g 
80  much  for  you." 

*^  Away,  demon  !**  cried  the  unfortunate  man.  ^  Go,  go,  and  leave  m« 
in  peace !" 

'<  Not  so  fast !"  replied  the  other,  with  a  withering  sneer.  ^'  I  have 
told  the  people  of  the  farm  who  you  are.  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to 
lose  so  useful  a  comrade?" 

At  that  moment  ihe  grandfather  of  the  child  came  up,  and,  when  he 
saw  the  little  boy  in  the  arms  of  him  who  he  had  just  Ibeen  told  was  a 
malefactor,  he  snatched  him  hurriedly  away,  in  ^te  of  the  child's  tears 
and  cries ;  and,  applying  many  abusive  epithets  to  the  man,  ordered  him 
instantly  to  leave  the  farm.  The  disturber  of  his  peace  carried  him  off 
with  him,  while  his  fiendish  laughter  rang  around. 

See !  the  prisoner's  chest  is  heaving  with  emotion.  Harit !  what  deep 
sighs  seem  to  rend  his  heart,  while  a  few  scalding  tears  are  fiilling  from 
his  eyes!     Of  what  is  he  dreaming  now? 

He  sees  himself,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  day,  stealthily  creeping  along 
the  hedges  that  surround  the  farm,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  little 
favourite.  He  beholds  the  infant's  soft  cheek  wet  with  the  tears  of 
affection;  he  feels  his  tiny  arms  clasped  tightly  round  his  neck;  the  kind 
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I  of  farewell  ring  in  his  ears ;  he  listens  again  for  the  sound  of  the 

^tiring  little  footsteps,  as  the  child  is  leaving  him,  and  sees  the  little 

od  wayii^  to  him  a  last  adieu  from  the  door  of  his  mother's  house. 

he  then  threw  himself  down  heneath  the  hedge  on  the  dewy  grass, 

burst  into  tears,  he  now  hides  his  &ce  on  his  hard  pallet,  and  sobs 

Bat  he  baa  risen  from  that  recumbent  position.     He  wrings  his  hands, 

snd  bis   teeth  chatter,   in   his  solitary  cell.     What  horror  is   passing 

^liroagb  his  mind  ?     What  agonising  remembrance  has  seized  him,  and 

is  sliakiiig  soul  and  body,  as  the  roaring  tempest  shakes  the  feilling 

leaves?     Let  it  stand  forth  from  its  dadk  concealment!     In  vain  he 

presees  his  hands  on  his  bloodshot  eyes  not  to  behold  that  scene — in  vain 

he  tries  to  close  his  ears  against  those  voices — the  blackest  night  of  his 

l^oomy  prison  eannot  veil  theU  picture,  for  it  arises  from  the  darkest 

depths  of  his  inmost  soul. 

Usten  how  his  evil-minded  associate  tempts  him,  and  draws  him. 
on! 

**  Ton  old  man  at  the  &rm  has  plenty  of  money — ready  money—- do 
you  hear  ?  Do  you  think  I  lost  my  time  there  ?  His  daughter  and  her 
husband  are  his  heirs ;  they  do  not  need  his  gold  so  much  as  we  do.  The 
old  man  sleeps  in  that  low  house  near  the  larger  one.  It  is  but  a  step 
thiongfa  the  window,  and  we  shaU  be  rich  for  a  long  time." 

"  But  what  if  he  should  awake,  and  recognise  us  ?"  asked  the  pri- 
9on«',  with  much  anxiety. 
The  other  made  a  gesture  which  shocked  him.     He  started  back. 
"  No,  no  I"  he  cried,  shuddering — "  no  Wood!" 
His  companion  laughed. 

*^  What  matters  it  whether  the  old  man  dies  a  few  days  sooner  or 
later  ?  Ptople  have  generally  no  objection  to  the  death  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  to  be  heirs.  And  have  you  forgotten  how  roughly  he  spoke  to 
you  ? — how  he  abused  you  and  drove  you  away  ?  At  that  time,  I  am 
sore  yon  thirsted  for  revenge.  Besides,  how  are  you  going  to  live  ? 
Perhaps  you  think  you  may  find  some  good-natured  fool  to  ttd^e  a  &ncy 
to  you;  hot  you  fi)rget  that  I  like  you  too  well  to  separate  from  you." 

Want,  fear,  revengefrd  feelings,  got  the  better  of  him ;  but  at  nighty 
when  lilra  two  spectres  they  glided  along  the  road,  it  seemed  to  him 
constantly  as  if  some  one  saw  him ;  and  notwithstanding  his  companion's 
odicnle^  he  frequently  looked  back.  And  truly  there  was  Onb  who 
vafedied  him,  but  not  with  any  mortal  eye.  They  opened  the  window 
md  got  in  one  after  the  other,  and  easily  found  the  old  man's  desk,  which 
was  in  ihe  next  room.  The  robber's  practised  hand  soon  opened  it,  and 
he  was  about  to  take  its  contents,  \nien  the  door  of  the  bedroom  was 
sodden]^  thrown  back  and  rapidly  shut,  and  the  old  man,  who  was  still 
hale  aad  strong,  entered,  armed  with  a  thick  cudgel.  A  short  but  furious 
struggle  ensued ;  he  remembered  having  seueed  him  by  the  back  of  his 
necsk  with  both  his  hands,  and  dragged  him  down  on  the  floor ;  he  re- 
membered having  heard  some  dull  blows  that  made  him  shiver  with 
horror,  and  then  having  stood  in  breathless  dismay  by  a  dead  body. 
The  two  criminals  looked  at  each  other  with  £&ces  of  ashy  hue ;  then  the 
most  hardened  kicked  the  corpse  to  one  side,  and  went  to  secure  the 
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booty,  while  the  prisoner  opened  the  door  of  the  sleeping-toom  t 
search  it. 

But— oh  !  ang^h  unspeakable !  oh !  avenging  God  I  who  shool 
spring  forward  to  meet  him,  clinging  to  his  knees,  and  imploring  U 
protectionT-who,  but  his  innocent,  unfortunate  little  favourite!  H 
started  back,  speechless  and  powerless ;  but  when  he  beheld  his  comrade 
without  uttering  one  word,  brandish  his  knife,  he  clasped  the  child  witi 
one  arm  in  a  convulsive  embrace,  and  stretched  out  the  other  to  defeat 
him  i^ainst  the  ruffian. 

<*  Shall  he  be  left  to  betray  us  both  to-morrow  ?"  mumbled  the  wretch 
''  He  must  die,  for  your  sake  as  well  as  mine." 

<'  Oh !  let  us  take  him  with  us  I*'  prayed  the  other,  in  the  deepest  agi 
tation,  while  he  tried  to  keep  off  the  knife,  which,  however,  he  did  witi 
diffictdty,  as  the  child  hela  fast  to  his  arm,  and  in  his  terror  at  thi 
murderous  weapon,  hid  his  little  face  on  that  breast  where  he  had  s< 
often  rested  in  nappy  confidence,  his  silver  voice  murmuring  his  childisl 
love. 

'<  You  are  mad,"  sidd  his  companion.  ''  What  should  we  do  with  th< 
boy  ?  Let  go  your  hold  of  him,  I  say — we  have  no  time  to  lose — let  hin 
go,  or  it  will  cost  you  your  own  life." 

The  quivering  lips  of  the  miserable  man  had  scarcely  uttered  a  prayei 
to  wait,  at  least,  till  he  could  withdraw,  when  the  child  was  torn  from 
him,  and  like  a  maniac  he  rushed  away,  spran&^  out  of  the  window, 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  and  buried  his  head  among  the  long 
damp  grass.  What  a  moment  of  agony !  Such  agony,  that  at  the  ro- 
n^embrance  of  it  the  prisoner  groaned  aloud,  and  dashed  his  head  against 
the  stone  wall,  then  coiled  himself  up  like  a  worm,  as  if  he  would  £uxi 
have  shrunk  into  nothing. 

The  dear-bought,  bloodstained  booty  was  divided,  and  the  criminal  as- 
sociates separated.  But  suspicion  fell  upon  them ;  they  were  pursued, 
and  soon  taken.  On  being  carried  before  a  ma^trate,  he  denied  it  all^ 
yet  when  he  was  placed  by  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  child,  gfuilt 
spoke  in  his  stiff,  averted  head — ^in  the  tell-tale  perspiration  that  stood  on 
his  brow — and  in  his  clenched  and  trembling  hands.  He  confessed,  and 
implored  to  be  removed,  even  to  prison,  from  the  harrowing  spectacle. 
His  accomplice  was  condemned  to  death,  he  himself  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 

There  he  was  now,  alone  with  the  dreadful  recollections  of  former  days. 
The  summer  came  and  went,  without  bring^g  any  other  joy  to  him  tmui 
that  the  sun's  rays  fell  broader,  and  more  golden  in  their  gleams  upon 
the  wall  outside,  that  bounded  his  narrow  view ;  and  that  now  and  tnen 
a  bird  would  fly  over  it,  quiver  a  few  notes,  then  wing  its  flight  away. 
That  sight  always  awoke  a  voice  in  his  heart  that  cried  for  ''  freedom-— 
freedom !"  But  he  would  hurfi  i(  with  the  thought,  that  he  could  not  be 
happier  were  he  at  liberty  tiim  in  his  dungeon  cell.  At  other  times,  he 
would  take  a  violent  long^^to  see  a  green  leaf — only  a  single  green 
leaf — or  a  corn-blossom  from  the  fields,  or  a  blade  of  grass.  Ah  !  these 
were  vain  wishes  !  When  winter  came,  and  the  sun  and  the  daylight 
forsook  him  so  soon,  he  was  still  more  gloomy,  for  he  could  not  sleep  the 
whole  of  the  long,  long  night,  and  the  phantoms  that  haunted  him  were 
terrific. 
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Once,  it  was  a  Christmas  night,  he  was  reflecting  on  all  the  joy  that 
was  abroad  in  the  world,  and  he  thought  if  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Mm  to  pray.  Then  lorg-forgotten  words  returned  to  his  lips,  and  he 
fidtered  out,  "  Our  Father  —  which  art  in  heaven !" —  but  there  he 
stopped.  *'  God  is  in  heaven,''  thought  he,  ^'  how  can  He  condescend  to 
hear  the  sigh  that  arises  from  the  hell  within  my  breast  ?  No — no — it  is 
but  mocking  Him  for  me  to  pray !" 

Days  and  years  had  gone  by  since  the  prisoner  had  inhaled  the  breath 
of  the  fresh  balmy  air — had  beheld  the  extended  vault  of  heaven— or 
wandered  in  the  bright  warm  sunshine ;  at  length  the  spirit  had  exhausted 
the  body.  He  lay  ill  and  feeble,  and  death  was  near.  Then  was  the 
narrow  door  of  his  dungeon  opened,  and  he  was  removed  to  a  more  cheer- 
ful place — to  a  place  where  the  blessed  air  and  light  were  freely  admitted, 
and  where  the  voices  of  human  beings  were  around  him.  But  their  com- 
passion came  too  late.  Earnestly  did  he  entreat  them  to  let  him  see  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  when  one  came,  he  poured  out  the  misery  of 
his  soul  to  him.  He  listened  with  the  deepest  attention  while  the  holy 
man  discoursed  about  Him  who,  in  his  boundless  love,  shed  his  own  blood 
to  wash  out  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  in  whose  name  even  the  darkest 
and  most  guilty  criminal  might  dare  to  raise  his  bloodstained  hands  in 
{Huyer.  How  consoling  were  not  these  precious  words  to  him,  "  My 
God  and  my  Saviour !"  With  what  an  earnest  longing  he  waited  to  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  that  solemn  rite,  which,  by  grace  and  faith, 
was  to  unite  him  to  that  Redeemer  !  And  how  he  trembled  lest  the  lamp 
of  his  mortal  life  should  be  extinguished  before  the  first  spark  of  that 
lacred  flame  was  lighted,  which  was  to  be  kindled  for  an  endless  eter- 
nity ! 

The  time  that  bis  repentant  spirit  so  thirsted  for  arrived.  And  when 
he  had  partaken  of  the  holy  communion,  and  tears  of  penitent  sorrow 
had  streamed  over  his  burning  cheeks,  peace — long  unknown — returned 
to  his  weary  heart,  and  his  gratitude  found  vent  in  thanksgivings  and 
prayer. 

^  Oh  I**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  out  of  his  open  window,  <^  it  is 
spring,  my  friends — I  feel  that  it  is  spring,  beautiful  spring  !** 

**  Yes,  replied  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  "  it  is  spring ;  even 
the  old  tree  by  the  wall  is  green — see  here — as  I  passed  it,  I  broke  off 
this  budding  twig  for  you  ;"  and  he  placed  the  little  green  branch  in  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man. 

^  Oh  V*  said  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile  and  a  tear  ih  his  eye,  *'  that 
old,  decayed,  withered  tree — can  it  put  forth  new  leaves — £resh,  green, 
•weetly  scented  as  these  ?  May  I  not  then  venture  to  hope  that  the  Al« 
mis^bty  may  call  forth  a  new  life  from  me  in  another  world  ?  Oh  I  that 
sudi  may  be  His  will  P 

And  ^th  the  green  bough — the  proof  of  God's  power  and  goodness 
in  his  hand,  and  with  his  Redeemer's  promise  on  his  lips,  he  passed  to 
his  everlasting  doom,  in  the  blessed  hope  that  he  also  might  touch  the 
hem  of  his  Saviour*s  garment,  and  hear  these  words  of  life :  '*  Son  !  thy 
nns  be  forgiven  thee  !" 
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TALES    OF    MT    DRAGOMAN. 
By  Basil  Mat. 

No.  IV. — Pashas  and  Bluestockings. 

Thj:  two  provinces,  you  must  know,  PacchouUi  and  Rostanboulli,  join 
Some  centunes  ago  a  great  change  occurred  at  Pacchoulli  in  the  spinl 
of  the  age  :  there  reigpied  paramount  a  predominant  feminine  ascendancy, 
the  genus  homo  became  subservient.  This  superior  flight  of  the  gentia 
inteUect,  which  no  doubt  was  to  be  attributed  to  one  of  those  unaccount* 
able  phenomena  produced  by  the  relative  bearing  of  the  phases  of  thi 
moon,  and  the  mutations  of  the  seasons,  considered  electrically,  hac 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  hitherto  natural  state  of  diings 
The  first  symptoms  had  declared  themselves  in  the  shape  of  oerebra 
emanations,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  record  further  than  that,  liki 
evil  spirits,  they  assumed  the  shape  of  **  Clouded  Happiness,"  **  Th< 
HearTs  Last  Sigh/'  ''  The  Silent  Tear."  Subsequently  a  coterie  wai 
formed  under  the  name  of  "  Karacoulloukdji,"  and  the  leader  of  tlui 
sect  was  a  certain  Mistress  Ladica  Petticat  At  one  of  their  meetings  il 
was  resolved  that,  inasmuch  as  the  degeneracy  of  the  Mussulman  wai 
evident,  the  Karacoulloukdji  should  proclaim  their  rights,  and  hencefortl 
fulfil  the  missions  of  creators  and  promoters.  Consequently,  by  degrees, 
for  no  great  change,  argued  disquisitionally,  ever  took  place  until  aftn 
slow  and  repeated  mutations,  they  were  found  usurping  the  province  BXii 
offices  of  the  Mamamouchis,  whilst  the  latter  were  as  palpably  tumUins 
down  from  their  high  footstool  of  the  Tchorbadji,  to  the  second  raai 
in  nature. 

It  was  the  Karacoulloukdji  who  produced  all  the  touching  poems  o( 
the  day.  Ladica  Petticat  herself  edited  a  tlurilling  tale,  in  which  i 
former  pasha  was  portrayed  as  falling  a  victim,  after  great  resistance,  tc 
tiie  seductive  arts  of  one  of  the  body.  A  journal,  called  the  Yachmack^ 
was  forthwith  started,  and  Mistress  Kadija  Katinka  announced  as  havioj 
delivered  a  brilliant  and  conclusive  oration  on  the  immediate  necessitj  ol 
founding  a  national  institution,  where  the  Karacoulloukdji  might  find 
all  the  necessary  resources  for  carrying  out  their  useful  and  interesting 
labours. 

**  Where  journeying  to,  friend  Babali  ?"  inquired  his  old  gossip, 
Mustapha. 

*^  To  the  baths  with  the  washing,"  answered  Babali. 

^'  And  die  brat  with  the  measles,  how  thrives  it  ?"  pursued  Mustapha. 

^'  So-so,"  said  BabalL  ^'  I  have  had  a  tiresome  night  of  it,  nursing  ii{ 
till  five  this  morning.  We  are  busy  at  home  now,  you  know :  Mistrew 
Katinka's  deeply  engaged  on  her  great  work  of  *  The  Regeneration  oJ 
the  Mind.'     And  thou — whither  tend  thy  steps  ?" 

"  To  the  leech." 

"Art  ill,  then?" 

"  No ;  but  Mistress  Zuleika's  finger's  sore.     Such  close  application  tc 
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the  production  of  her  poem  of  '  The  Weeping  Heart,'  has  worn  it  to  the 
4jtiicL     She  has  despatched  me  for  an  unguent." 

''  AlUh  il  Allah !  tortuous  is  the  path  of  life,  so  saith  the  prophet." 

And  so  it  is ;  and  the  pasha  who  reigned  in  this  province  hegan  to 
£eel  the  sad  efifects  of  this  intellectual  innovation.  Ladica  Petticat,  whom 
lie  had  unwisely  indulged  by  listening  to  her  sonnets  and  ballads,  had 
firadually  usurped  a  power  over  his  own,  which  shook  his  authority  to 
its  very  foundation.  The  country  was  thoroughly  overrun  with  the 
-works  of  the  Karacoulloukdji.  Orpheus  was  matched,  Homer  was  sur- 
passed, Hesiodus  was  proved  to  be  a  mere  ninnycumpup.  There  was 
^  The  Lives  of  the  Pashas,"  '^  The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  the  Land 
of  Gems,"  "  A  Chronological  Table  of  Celebrated  Houris.*'  As  for  the 
poems  and  other  works  of  fiction,  their  name  was  legion.  Fancy  speeds 
on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  travels  with  the  horses  of  Hypolitus.  In  this 
dilemma  the  pasha  called  his  favourite  mufti,  having  made  up  liis  mind 
that  something  should  be  attempted  to  check  this  vast  overflowing  of 
iBt^ect. 

''  Mufti,"  said  the  pasha,  '*  I  have  been  reading  Plato's  republic." 

^  And  what  says  Plato,  O  highness  ?" 

''Plato  says,  crown  the  poets  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  and  kick  'em 
out.     Is  it  practicable  ?" 

'*  Soaroely,  O  highness." 

"  So  I  have  been  thinking.  I  cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  all  the 
women,  eh,  mufti !"  said  the  pasha,  chuckling  roguishly. 

*^  They  feel  their  power,"  sighed  the  mufti,  convulsively. 

^  Don't  sigh,  mufti,"  said  the  pasha. 

*'Ah,  higlmess,  the  women  !" 

^*  Allah  is  great  and  merciful,  and  through  the  spirit  of  the  prophet 
will  in^nre  his  son.  I  have  it,  mufti.  I  will  issue  an  hatte  scheriff,  re- 
quiring that  every  Karaooulloukdji,  previously  to  the  publication  of  any 
work,  shall  be  bound  to  stand  outside  her  own  door  and  read  it  out  loud, 
calling  upon  the  prophet  to  aid  her.  If  within  that  time  she  is  not  driven 
away  by  her  neighbours  as  a  great  pest,  this  ordeal  shall  be  considered  a 
conolusive  proof  of  her  abilities,  and  entitle  her  to  compose.    Eh,  mufti  ?" 

**  Think  not  of  it,  highness,"  replied  the  mufti.  "  By  so .  doing 
FK^onlli  will  become  a  perfect  Babel.  Not  only  you  will  find  the 
Karaooulloukdji  ready  to  respond  to  the  call  with  what  they  have,  but 
yoQ  will  actually  find  them  adding  to  their  store  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
BKDving  to  your  highness  how  inexhaustible  is  the  mine  from  which  they 
draw  their  inspiration.     Beware,  O  son  of  Allah  !'* 

^  Hast  thou  a  readier  plan  to  propose  ?"  inquired  the  pasha. 

*^  Even  «o,  good  and  precious  chip  of  the  celestial  block.  The  North 
Land  savages  also  have  their  male  and  female  book-makers  ;  but  there  a 
eounter  influence  is  at  work.  The  ante-ELaracouUoukdji  have  stereotyped 
their  profesBion  of  faith.  Hear,  O  son  of  Allah !  what  they  say."  And 
tbe  mufti  handed  an  8vo  volume  to  the  pasha  for  his  perusal.  It  was 
iotbled  *'  Sketches  and  Characters ;  or.  The  Natural  History  of  the 
floman  Intellect ;"  and  was  destined  to  work  a  salutary  change  in  the 
idbsyncracy  of  the  female  brain. 

It  was  evident  that  whilst  the  pasha  read  portions  of  the  work  his 
iuicy  was  tickled. 
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*^  Ah !  mufti,  I  think  we  shall  make  something  out  of  this." 

And  it  ended  in  their  putting  their  heads  together  and  drawing  up  the 

following  hatte  scheriiF,  to  which  the  pasha  gave  his  assent  and  affixed 

his  signature : 

"  Allah  il  Allah,  akd  Mohammet  is  his  Pbofhbt. 
^^  to  all  whom  it  mat  gonckrn. 

*^l.  A  woman  should  confide  in  and  follow  the  inspirations  of  her 
heart,  which  will  prove  to  he  a  more  fdthfiil,  and  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  adviser  than  her  reason. 

'*  2.  For  the  fulfilment  of  her  homely,  modest,  circumscribed  duties,  a 
plain  conmion  sense  and  a  kind  heart  will  answer  perfectly.  The  most 
important  thing  for  her  is  female  purity,  as  tending  to  produce  eveiy 
other  virtue. 

<'  3.  It  is  her  province  to  hush  helpless  infancy  into  repose,  to  supply 
to  the  infirmity  of  age  the  sweetness  of  cheerful  patience,  to  soothe  the 
querulousness  of  peevish  tempers,  to  allay  the  violence  of  intemperate 
Osmanli,  and  smooth  angry  passions. 

'^  4.  Common  sense  and  a  kind  heart  render  higher  capacities  super- 
fluous in  a  woman  ;  for  the  loftier  flights  of  mind  will  never  promote  her 
felicity,  nor  render  her  more  amiable  and  taking. 

'*  5.  The  rugged  and  thorny  ascent  up-hill  of  science  is  ill-fitted  for 
the  drapery  of  a  pantalet. 

<'  6.  There  is  no  indispensable  necessity  for  her  talking  blue. 

**  7.  She  shall  leave  higher  ranges  of  science  entirely  to  the  Osmanli, 
as  more  apt  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties ;  inasmuch  as  such  exertions 
are  sure  to  cover  her  lovely  face  with  wrinkles,  and  induce  her  to  dismiss 
that  characteristic  delicacy,  the  loss  of  which  no  attainment  can  supply, 
it  being  by  far  more  suitable  when  we  sec  beaming  in  her  face  the  lovely 
feelings  of  a  wife  and  mother  rather  than  the  traces  of  the  deep  thought 
of  a  speculative  philosopher. 

<'  ACHMET  AbUKERBEBTLS." 

"  Now,  by  Allah,  mufd,  thou  shalt  cause  it  to  be  placarded  in  every 
hole  and  comer  of  the  province !  Shall  it  be  recorded  in  history  that 
the  North  Land  Giaour  bears  away  the  palm  from  the  descendants  of  the 
prophet  ?''  said  the  pasha,  who  in  this  instance  was  led  away  by  his  feel- 
ings to  place,  too  grest  a  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  he  had 
adopted.  He  little  knew  what  and  who  he  had  to  contend  against.  He 
reckoned  without  his  host  Did  he  believe  that  the  high-minded,  bril- 
liant, lofty-purposed  Ladica  Fetticat  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Kara- 
couUoukdji  were  to  be  extinguished  in  this  painfully  prosy  matter-of-fact 
manner  ?  We  shall  see,  but  we  greatly  mistake  the  spirit  of  Ladica 
Petticat  if  it  be  so.  How  dearly  do  we  pay  sometimes  for  the  impru- 
dence of  the  moment !  Poor  pasha,  what  a  mine  was  smouldering  at  his 
feet  ready  to  burst !  The  effect  of  that  manifesto  on  the  minds  of  the 
Karacoulloukdji  was  electrical.  Ladica  Petticat  issued  her  mandate, 
calling  on  the  body  to  assemble  at  the  institution,  there  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  bearings  of  a  document  which,  said  the  notice,  was  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  "  rights  of  women." 

**  Sisters  in  persecution,"  said  Ladica  Petticat,  '<  it  now  behoves  ui  to 
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be  finn,  to  accomplish  the  crowning  act  that  shall  place  as  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  yindictiveness  and  censure  of  the  state.  Take  note,  I  pray, 
of  thmt  sixth  article :  '  There  is  no  indispensable  necessity  for  her  talking 
Uue.'  I  ask  you,  can  anything  be  more  grossly  insulting  than  that.  We^ 
^who  ha?e  laboured  conscientiously  and  steadily  to  enlighten  the  timet, 
^whose  sentiments  and  flowers  of  speech  adorn  and  give  point  to  the 
'trader's  announcement — enhance  the  qualities  of  his  pomatum — and  re- 
cord, in  the  words  of  song,  the  merits  of  an  ointment ;  we  are  told  not 
te  talk  blue.  We  should,  indeed,  be  green  if  we  did  not."  Great 
applause  followed  these  words,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided,  Ladica 
Petticat  continued  :  "  Beloved  and  much-abused  sisters,  let  us  form  a 
deputation  to  wait  upon  the  pasha,  and  prove  to  him  that  our  genius  is 
90  irresistibly  strong,  that  his  miserable  logic  cannot  stand  against  it.'' 

In  a  trice  a  deputation  was  formed  from  amongst  the  most  spirited  of 
the  Kaiacoulloukdji — that  is,  of  those  who  had  penned  the  most  thrilling 
tales  and  sentimental  poems ;  and,  with  their  president  at  their  head,  they 
set  out  at  once  to  invade  the  pasha.  Poor  man,  he  little  guessed  upon 
irhat  a  firebrand  he  had  set  his  foot !  Being  admitted,  Ladica  Petticat, 
addressbg  him,  said : 

^<It  is  not  without  deep  concern,  O  son  of  Allah!  that  thy  loving 
liegewomen  have  read  the  notice  which  thou  hast  caused  to  be  placarded 
even  unto  the  remotest  comer  of  the  province.  Satisfied  are  we  that  it 
is  not  of  thy  own  composing.  No  true  son  of  the  Prophet  could  thus 
misconceive  his  purpose  and  our  mission.  From  the  barbarians  of  the 
North  Land,  from  the  savage  Giaour,  thou  hast  received  it,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  in  that  drought  country  the  daughters  of  Eve  are  the  scrubs 
and  slaves  of  the  sons  of  Adam.  Dost  wish  to  see  us  led  to  market,  like 
sheep  to  slaughter,  with  cords  round  our  necks,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  ?  Such  a  fate  we  believed  was  reserved  only  to  the  unbelieving 
daughters,  that  £all  a  captive  to  our  righteous  bands,  on  the  market-place 
at  Constantinople.  This  is,  nevertheless,  what  thou  wouldst  bring  us  to. 
Learn  that  beneatli  a  fair  and  delicate  exterior  we  possess  an  indomitable 
quriL     Hear  our  reasons !  read  our  arguments !" 

And,  on  a  given  signal  previously  agreed  to,  the  whole  posse  commit 
tutuM  there  and  then  assailed  the  pasha  with  a  shower  of  their  latest 
productions ;  histories,  biographies,  autobiographies,  historical  romances, 
adventures,  love  tales,  poems — epic  and  elegiac,  ballads,  sonnets,  epi- 
siammatic  sachets,  bonbons,  puff,  powder,  patches,  it  was  quite  won« 
derful  to  behold,  and  their  perpetration  a  perfect  miracle.  In  vain  the 
poor  pasha,  calling  upon  Allah  and  all  the  prophets  to  witness,  stated 
that  he  had  heard  and  seen  enough,  that  he  would  inquire  further  into 
and  consider  their  claims ;  he  only  escaped  from  the  hands  of  Ladica 
Petticat  to  fall  into  those  of  Kadija  Katmka,  who  gave  him  over  to  the 
uuparin^  arguments  of  a  third,  who  passed  him  on  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on 
to  a  fifth,  until  he  was  well-nigh  driven  mad.  At  length,  by  a  super- 
human effort,  he  managed  to  extricate  himself,  rushed  to  his  couch,  on 
which  he  lay  down  completely  exhausted,  and  from  which  he  did  not  rise, 
tradition  positively  afl&rms,  until  he  had  enjoyed  eight-and-forty  hours  of 
uninterrupted  slumber.  As  no  previous  pasha  had  been  known  to  sleep  for 
to  long  a  time  at  a  stretch,  it  became  the  subject  of  psychological  inquiry, 
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vrhen  the  effect  was  prored  to  have  been,  beyond  a  doubt,  pnrelji 
soporific 

But  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pasha  who  reigned  in  BostanbouUi  had 
heard  with  deep  concern  of  the  tribulation  his  friend  and  brother,  Achmal 
Abukerbeetle,  was  in,  and  he  bethought  him  it  would  be  bat  neighbouzh 
if  he  could  afford  him,  if  not  a  remedy,  some  consolation  under  fan 
affliction.  So  ordering  his  mule  to  be  saddled,  and  his  aga  to  aocomr 
pany  him,  he  set  out  upon  his  journey.  Xo  inddent  worth  relatiog 
havmg  occurred  upon  the  road,  we  shall  merely  state  that  the  fiicndl} 
pasha,  whose  name  was  Alibakoobi,  reached  his  destination  safely.  Adb 
met  Abukerbeetle  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  his  old  friend,  they  not  hanng 
met  since  both,  in  their  youtn,  occupied  posts  of  honour  near  we  person  d 
the  sultan ;  but  what  was  his  delight  when  the  latter  informed  nim  iiuA 
his  visit  was  not  merely  a  conventional  one,  but  that  he  had  come  in  the 
hope  of  being  enabled  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties,  as  all  good 
and  humane  rulers  should  do  one  for  the  other,  and  not  covet  each  otiber^i 
possessions.  After  a  most  cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  Abukerbeetle  iii" 
vited  his  friend  to  instant  coffee  and  chibouks  in  his  own  sanoium  gone* 
tommy  where  they  could  talk  the  matter  over.  They  remained  oloeetad 
some  time.  What  passed  between  them  we  shall  probably  learn  by -and- 
by  from  the  result  of  this  tale.  No  doubt  matters  were  settled  much  to  tfai 
satisfaction  of  Abukerbeetle,  for  he  came  forth  radiant  with  smiles,  ai 
the  vapourists  have  it,  and  judging  from  the  sly  humour  conveyed  ii 
that  familiar  poke  in  the  ribs  of  his  friend  Alibakoobi,  there  was  everj 
ground  for  thinking  that  the  scheme  would  prove  successful. 

The  first  thing  his  Highness  Achmet  Abukerbeetle  did  on  rising  thi 
next  morning,  was  to  summon  Mistress  Ladica  Petticat  to  his  pre* 
sence. 

"  Ladica  Petticat,"  said  he,  "  my  neighbour,  Alibakoobi  Pasha,  aeei 
with  a  jealous  'Cye  the  prosperity  of  this  province.  In  his  ignorance,  ii 
his  matter-of-fiBLct  notions,  the  giant  strides  we  have  taken  towards  a  stati 
of  unrivalled  iutellectual  well-being  threaten  the  existence  of  the  hunh 
drum  social  state  of  his  people.  I  weep  to  think  of  it !  Ladica !  1113 
heart  is  pained  to  find  that  the  superhuman  progress  of  the  immorta 
Karacoulloukdji  in  the  fiowery  path  of  letters  has  fidled  to  awaken  tki 
slothful  Alibakoobans,  who,  I  blush  to  say  it,  are  still  at  their  plain  anc 
categorical  alphabet.  Where  will  it  end,  Petticat  ?  Allah  only  knows 
for  when  a  grasping  prince  is  roused,  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  assume  tin 
position  of  the  mjured  as  to  stand  in  the  true  light  of  the  injurer.  Hi 
threatens  me  with  an  invasion !  Shall  it  be  recorded  in  history  that  du 
land  of  the  Karacoulloukdji  was  conquered  without  a  struggle  r  Ladia 
Petticat,  I  admire  your  genius,  I  appreciate  your  sentiments,  I  pay  homagi 
to  your  determination  of  purpose,  and  I  place  entire  reliance  m  your  wia- 
dom  and  courage.  Ladica,  I  make  you  generalissimo  of  all  my  ormiei 
and  let  this  be  your  symbol  of  office.'  So  saying,  he  handed  her  a  smal 
riding-whip  and  a  paur  of  silver  spurs. 

Ladica  Petticat  took  the  insigna,  bowed  to  the  earth,  then  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  in  a  vlachtarian  tone  of  vmce,  replied  : 

''  Achmet  Abukerbeetle  the  Far-seeing,  rightly  hast  thou  judged  thi 
question.     '  ShaU  not  the  mind  triumph  over  matter  V    1  accept  th< 
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post,  and  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  set,  five  hundred  chosen  Karacoul*- 
lookdji  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field  and  drive  back  the  invaders." 

Tradition  does  not  state  whether  all  were  equally  prepared  with  Ladica 
Petticat  to  defend  their  opinions  at  that  price,  but  the  force  of  example 
is  so  strong  in  some  instances,  that,  led  on  by  an  irresistible  feeling,  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  becomes  the  governing  principle  from  which 
spring  our  emotions  and  actions.  The  battalion  was  formed,  and  advan- 
tage taken  of  the  short  time  to  drill  and  discipline  the  Karacoulloukdji. 
'^2adi  was  supplied  with  a  spear  and  shield  and  a  light  scimitar.  They 
wore  gilded  hdmets  on  their  heads,  and  their  hands,  knees,  and  feet  were 
cased  in  armour.  Ladica  Petticat,  mounted  on  a  splendid  grey  barb, 
Tode  up  and  down  the  lines,  her  wlute  plume  of  feathers  floating  in  the 
air.  She  eschewed  the  Amazonian  method  of  horsemanship,  but  sat  her 
horse  h  la  cavaliero.  And  now  the  besieging  army  stood  before  the  walls. 
With  flashing  eye  and  curling  lip  Ladica  Petticat  turned  her  looks  towards 
diem ;  die  despised  them,  and  prepared  to  give  them  a  lesson  by  command- 
ing a  sortie  and  a  charge.  Fortunately  the  courage  of  her  Karacoulloukdji 
was  not  destined  so  soon  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  pasha's  aga  came 
soambling  along  with  a  despatch,  which  she  took  and  read.  It  informed 
lier  that  a  nine  months'  truce  was  agreed  upon,  fresh  terms  havine  been 
offered  to  Achmet  Abukerbeetle  by  his  brother  pasha,  with  whom  he  was 
at  that  moment  closeted,  and  it  further  commanded  her  to  prepare 
for  the  visit  of  the  opposing  general,  and  concluded  with  the  paana's 
expressed  wish  that  sne  would  give  every  facility  for  the  two  armies 
finitemising  and  keeping  on  friendly  terms. 

Thus,  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  best  possible  mutual  under- 
standing existed  between  the  Karacoulloukdji  and  the  Alibakoobans. 
miey  had  their  pic-nics,  their  afternoon  walks  and  drives,  their  tea-parties, 
soirees  dansantes  and  musical,  their  duets  by  moonlight  alone — ^ich 
latter,  by-the-by,  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  put  a  stop  to. 
Everything  went  on  so  swimmingly,  and  every  one  was  so  satisfied,  that 
the  mt  three  months  passed  away  like  the  wind.  Ladica  Petticat  had 
made  the  awful  sacrifice  of  her  literary  ^encAan^  to  the  winning  ways  of 
^  g^eral  of  the  enemy  ;  and  though  Kadija  Katinka  still  continued  to 
write  ballads  and  love-letters,  they  were  one  and  all  dedicated  to  his 
aga.     But  by  Jove,  madam,  those  duets  by  moonlight  alone  did  it  alL 

Three  months — six,  seven  had  passed,  then  it  was  quite  evident  that 
liie  Karacoulloukdji  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  field.  There 
was  a  femily  look  about  them  which  savoured  strongly  of  feminine  de- 
meanour and  household  duties.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  and  one  day, 
taming  to  the  census  of  the  time,  we  find  entered  :  <'  Pacchoulli,  a.il 
— ^An  increase  of  population  of  479,  as  of  one  to  five  ;"  and  a  little 
below,  in  Achmet  Abukerbeetle's  own  handwriting  are  these  words  : 
"Truth,  btranoeb  than  fictiok." 
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I. 

A  VOYAGE  to  Australia  has  of  late  become  so  general,  and  the  enticing 
cry  about  gold  being  to  be  had  there  in  shovelfuls  for  the  picking  up,  hat 
so  gained  upon  the  eager  ear,  that  the  wonder  is,  how  any  British  subject 
has  had  the  courage  to  resist  the  tempting  prospect,  and  that  her  Majesty 
and  her  ministers  have  not  been  lef^  in  old  England,  alone  in  their  glory, 
to  rule  over  a  deserted  kingdom.  Few  families,  perhaps,  but  can  number 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  or,  certainly,  friends,  as  having  "  gone  to  the 
dige^ings,*'  where  of  course  they  are  becoming  mUlionaires  :  such,  at  leasty 
IS  the  hope  animating  the  bosoms  of  their  relatives  left  behind.  But  how 
many  of  these  emigrants  do  come  home,  laden  with  gold?  Can  any 
reader  say  ?  We  near  talk  of  a  solitary  case  now  and  then,  without 
knowing  whether  the  report  is  authentic  or  not.  Though  people  have  so 
accustomed  themselves  to  look  on  the  golden  side  of  things  in  all  that 
relates  to  this  new  land  of  gold,  that  they  take  the  most  improbable  tales 
for  gospel :  numbers  are  still  half  mad  with  excitement,  and  the  emigra- 
tion fever  yet  gains  ground. 

Would  anybody  like  to  hear  how  one  emigrant  succeeded  who  went 
there?  If  they  choose  to  follow  this  short  record,  they  may.  Not  one 
month  (at  the  moment  of  this  present  writing,  the  latter  end  of  November, 
'53)  has  yet  elapsed  since  his  return  to  this,  his  native  land.  There  will 
be  no  exaggeration  in  it,  no  untruth;  and  the  disjointed  extracts  from  the 
^ary  he  kept  are  copied,  word  for  word.  Should  there  be  one — and 
there  may  be — ^in  that  far-off  land,  whose  remembrance  is  by  f/ou  fondly 
cherishea;  whose  image  is  rarely  absent  from  your  heart,  sleeping  or 
waking;  then  pray  you  that  his  fate  may  be  a  different  one ! 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1851,  that  a  merry  family  party 
were  pothered  round  a  well-spread  dessert-table,  in  one  of  tne  well-known 
suburbs  of  the  British  metropolis.  A  stranger,  looking  at  the  house, 
which  was  a  handsome  one,  might  say  that  it  belonged  to  a  retired  mer- 
chant or  tradesman,  many  of  whom  congregate  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  he  would  not  have  been  far  wrong.  He  who  now  sat  at  the  head  of 
that  table,  John  Ashton,  had  entered,  in  early  life,  a  great  city  warehouse, 
as  one  of  its  *'  young  men."  In  time  he  was  gaining  his  salary  of  four 
hundred  a  year,  then  his  five  hundred,  then  his  six,  then  his  eight,  then 
he  was  taken  in  as  a  junior  partner  for  a  certain  term,  a  small  share  of 
the  establishment's  leviathan  profits  being  accorded  him,  and  now,  in  his 
fixty-fourth  year,  he  had  retired  upon  a  handsome  competency.  An 
agreeable,  keen-looking  man  he  is,  you  see,  with  fine  features  ;  bald  at 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  the  remnants  of  snow-white  hair.  His  wife  sits 
by  his  side;  a  benignant  countenance  is  hers  also  :  but  she  shows  her  age 
more  than  he  does.  A  former  rheumatic  affection  has  partially  removed 
the  strength  from  her  hands,  so  that  she  does  not  attempt  to  carve,  and 
her  eldest  son  is  now  seated  in  the  place  she  formerly  occupied,  at  the 
end  of  the  table. 
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Look  at  that  son.  A  handsome  man  of  five-and-thirty,  tall  and  slender, 
with  both  intellect  and  intelligence  marked  in  the  lines  of  lus  face :  bat 
tbere  is  a  want  of  physical  strength  in  his  appearance,  causing  a  suspicion 
of  delicacy  of  constitution.  He  is  in  that  same  old  mercantile  house, 
and  already  enjoying  his  six  hundred  per  annum.  At  the  left  hand  of 
Jtfr.  Ashtou  sits  his,  the  younger  man's,  wife;  a  pretty  little  woman,  who 
keeps  laughingly  telling  her  children  to  **  behave"  themselves.  Another 
son  also  sits  there,  who  has  recently  been  left  a  widower,  with  a  young 
infant,  whom  he  is  puzzled  to  think  how  he  shall  bring  up.  Two  more 
sons,  just  enterine  manhood,  dandefied  young  fellows,  are  likewise  at  the 
table.  And  see  the  two  elder  daughters,  with  their  husbands,  and  their 
^;roup  of  happy  children !  Those  youngsters  are  beginning  to  think  they 
iNronld  rather  adjourn  to  a  game  at  play  than  sit  over  the  dessert — with 
'which  they  have  quite  filled  themselves.  One  of  them  intimates  as  much. 
80  the  whole  juvenile  flock  are  turned  into  the  next  room,  where  they 
may  romp  to  their  hearts'  content,  Mrs.  Ashton  ringing  for  a  maid  to 
stay  with  them,  who  will  take  care  of  the  fire  and  candle.  The  third  and 
youngest  daughter  of  the  family,  Selina,  a  merry  girl  of  nineteen,  accom- 
panies them,  for  a  while ;  but  they  soon  send  her  away,  with  her  combs 
out,  and  her  hair  hanging  down.  It  is  Mrs.  Ashton's  birthday  ;  she  is 
two-and-sixty;  and  the  whole  family  have  assembled,  according  to  custom; 
for  they  always  keep  it  with  much  social  glee. 

"  What  d'ye  think?"  cries  the  old  gentleman,  winking  at  his  sons-in- 
law,  as  he  holds  a  glass  of  rich  port  wine  between  his  eye  and  the  light, 
"  Will  has  been  stricken  with  the  gold-fever." 

"  No !"  utters  one. 

*'  Fact,"  returns  Mr.  Ashton.  '*  Talks  of  throwing  up  his  place,  and 
freighting  a  vessel  out  there :  that  he  may  make  sure,  you  know" — a 
rapid  succession  of  winks — ''of  having  space  to  stow  away  his  riches 
home  again." 

*'  I  should  like  to  see  Will  with  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  digging  away, 
op  to  his  middle  in  water !"  cries  the  other. 

**  Willoughby,  my  dear,"  exclaims  the  old  lady — Willoughby  had  been 
her  family  name — '*  you'll  be  dead  in  two  months  if  you  take  to  live  in 
the  water !"     But  she  evidently,  like  the  rest,  treats  the  afi^  as  a  joke. 

''Will  he  sport  his  primrose  kids  out  there?"  calls  out  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Todd. 

"  Oh,  of  course !  he'll  dig  in  them,"  adds  the  other,  Mrs.  Ducie.  "  How 
many  dozens  shall  you  take  out.  Will  ?" 

^  Are  you  going  too,  Clara  ?"  asks  Miss  Ashton  of  her  sister-in-law, 
in  a  voice  as  bantering  as  those  of  the  rest. 

"Not  I,"  repHes  Mrs.  Willoughby,  laughing.  "  He  gallantly  told  me 
that  I  should  be  nothing  out  there  but  a  trouble  and  an  encumbrance." 

"7  should  not  go  for  pleasure,  Clara,"  cries  out  Mr.  Willoughby 
Ashton,  looking  at  his  wife,  with  a  dash  of  reproach  in  his  eye. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  breaks  in  the  old  gentleman:  "you'll  go  for  pain, 
WiU." 

A  hearty  laugh  follows,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Willoughby  speaks 
sgain.     "  You  know  Tumbull  ?"  he  asks  of  the  others. 

"  TumbuU,  of  Threadneedle-street.     Well  ?" 

"He's  going." 
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<<  I  don't  beliere  it,**  ejaculates  one  of  the  yovng  Aahtoii%  bluntly. 
<^  Tumbull  is  too  wide  awsJce  to  be  such  a  fooL" 

"  Tumbull  is  going !"  returns  Mr.  Willoughhy,  emphatically.  "  He 
is  making,  preparations  now/' 

"  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  his  business?" 

"  Oh,  he  is  giving  that  all  up.     Selling  off." 

'<  Then  he  tf  a  fool !"  exclaims  the  young  gentleman. 

"  So  you  may  think,**  retorts  Mr.  Willoughby.  "  If  you  find  him 
come  back  in  a  couple  of  years  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  who*U  call  him  a  fool  then?''^ 

'^  Let  me  fill  your  glass,  my  dear,"  says  Mr.  Ashton  to  his  wife,  ^'  and 
yours,  Clara :  ml  all  your  glasses,  children.  We  will  drink  success  to 
Wiir^  voyage — if  he  goes.  A  safe  voyage  out,  and  a  sure  one  home 
again !  Of  course,  Clara,  he'll  sell  off  you  and  the  children,  before  he 
starts:  not  to  be  hampered  with  remembrance  of  encumbrances,  you 
know :  as  selling  off  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day !" 

So  the  jokes  went  round.  And  not  one,  of  all  that  were  seated. round 
that  dinner-table,  had  an  idea,  save  Willoughby  Ashton  himself,  how 
deeply  this  popular  fever  was  taking  root  in  his  heart. 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  he  and  his  father  were  closeted  together, 
the  latter's  features  expressing  the  most  unbounded  astonishment  and 
dismay,  as  he  listened  to  his  son's  assertion  that  he  had  irrevocably  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  and  try  his  luck  at  the  gold-fields. 

"  Willoughby,  you  are  mad !"  exclaimed  the  fiUiher — '^  you  must  be 
mad !  You  are  already  in  the  enjoyment  of  six  hundred  a  yeai^  with 
the  certainty  of  an  increase,  doubtless  of  a  partnership  ;  what  can  you 
want  more  ?" 

Mr.  Willoughby  drew  himself  up.  What  was  a  paltry  six  hundred  a 
year  to  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the  gold-fields  ? 

''  A  needy  man,  without  prospects  at  home,"  proceeded  Mr.  Ashton, 
*'  might  be  justified  in  going  to  the  other  part  of  the  world  on  specula- 
tion  " 

'^  Speculation !"  retorted  Willoughby,  more  contemptuously  than  per- 
haps he  had  ever  spoken  to  his  £Bither,  '^  as  if  you  could  name  specuiaikm 
and  the  gold  regions  together!" 

Mr.  Ashton  continued  to  remonstrate,  without  taking  note  of  the  in- 
terruption. ^*  Or  one  who  could  go  there  without  forfeiting  his  fiunilj^a 
means  of  living,  might  try  the  experiment,  but  ^ote  /" 

'^  I  shall  realise  a  splendid  fortune  out  there,"  returned  the  son : 
^^  everybody  does,  that  goes.  And  oome  back  in  a  year  or  two  and  ezijoy 
it,  and  be  at  my  ease  for  life." 

^'  You  may  realise  nothing,"  replied  Mr.  Ashton,  warmly.  ^*  You 
may  not  even  live  to  come  back.  The  existence  there  is  reported  to  be 
fearfully  hard." 

'<  Oh,  hard  or  soft,  what's  that  to  a  strong  man  ?"  cried  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby, slightin^y.  «A  little  discomfort's  nothing.  Why,  sir,  it 
wo^d  be  a  positive  sin  for  the  father  of  a  young  family  not  to  go  where 
gold  is  to  be  picked  up  for  the  stooping!  All  our  efibrts,  society's  efforts, 
are  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  and  if  an  opportunity  be  pre- 
sented to  us  of  obtaining  as  much,  during  a  period  of  a  few  months,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done  in  a  lifetime,  it  is  our  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  it." 
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^  Yon  must  first  convinoe  ine  that  these  fortunes  are  reallj  to  he 
picked  up,"  returned  Mr.  Ashton.  "  You  would  do  well,  Willoughby,  to 
Fsmemberliie  old  proverb,  *  All's  not  gold  that  glitters.'" 

"Why,  they  are  being  picked  up  daily !"  exdaimed  Mr.  Willoughby, 
setting  angry  at  hia  fatiiei^s  incredulity.  "  The  accounts  from  the  gold 
fields  are  wonderful !  Every  mail  that  comes  in,  brings  more  astonishing 
details  than  the  last'^ 

^  And  they  might  bring  them  for  ever,  before  they  should  induce  me 
to  abandon  my  family,  and  give  up  a  certainty  ror  an  uncertainty," 
mnaiked  Mr.  Ashton. 

^^There's  no  uncertainty  in  the  matter,"  argued  the  son.  <<  There  the 
gtdd:  ii^  lying  waste,  and  you  have  only  to  go  and  pick  it  up." 

**•  You  have  not  seen  it,"  po^vered  the  old  gentleman,  significantly. 
*'  I  Aink  yoa  must  have  changed  your  nature,  Willoughby,  you  who  had 
ao  much  fbrothought  and  caution.  An  income  of  six  himdred  pounds  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  thrown  up  for  a  ra^  speculation.  Things  are  more 
Ifiierally^  ordmed  now  than  diey  were  even  in  my  time  :  at  your  age,  my 
salary  was  but  four  hundred  a  year,  and  I  was  well  satisfied  with  it.  I 
dnnk,  Abd,  you  have  cause  to  be  so  with  yours." 

'^  h^B  nottung,  sur,  when  estimated  by  the  heaps  of  gold  to  be 
shovvUed  np  in  the  ot&er  hemisphere,"  persisted  the  son ;  and  there  was 
not  a  bit  ofrdenting  in  his  tone. 

No  relenting  dien,  nor  afberwards.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
wi&,  dukheii — ^all  were  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  by  Willoughby  Ashton. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  partially  gained  over  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
his  wife  eapecially.  He  convinced  her  that  the  separation  would  hold 
but  a  trifling  duration  in  their  term  of  life — that  they  must  both  console 
themtehree  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  their  children, 
and  look  forward  to  the  joyful  time  of  his  return,  laden  with  gold,  when 
they  woold  be  once  more  united,  never  again  to  separate.  The  youngest 
acm,  John,  caneht  the  fover  outright,  and  was  wild  to  accompany  hia 
bvother ;  but  the  old  gentleman  interposed  his  veto,  and  Mr.  John  was 
not  In  own  master  yet.  So  he  cooled  himself  with  a  few  unfilial  bursts 
of  expletiftes^  when  out  of  his  father's  hearing,  and  a  solemn,  volunteered 
assurance  to  everybody  he  came  near,  that  he  should  start  off,  on  his  own 
account,  the  instant  he  could  hoard  up  cash  enough. 
.  So  Mr.  Willoughby  Ashtx>n  resigned  his  lucrative  post  in  the  powerful 
mefcantile  house  of  MiUcemoney,  Keepit,  and  Co.,  and  in  the  month  of 
Maafeh,  18d2,  away  he  started  n>r  Melbourne. 

Hie  following  are  the  extracts  firom  his  Diary.  They  are  extremely 
disjointed ;  but  want  of  space  in  this^  paper  requires  them  to  be  so.  A 
periodieal  canonot  aflbrd  to  give  up  half  its  pages  to  one  article. 

At  8ea^  June  29. — We  shall  soon  be  nearing  the  end  of  our  voyage : 
aD's  well^  thank  GM !  The  discomforts'in  various  ways  have  been  exces- 
sive; bnt  I  made  up  my  mind  before  leaving  England,  \oput  up  with  such. 
These  Australian  vessels,  however,  must  be  very  differently  managed 
before  they  will  reoeive  the  approbation  of  the  emigrating  public.  Some 
of  my  fellow^passengers  laugh  at  me  for  having  brought  out  suoh  a 
quantity  of  tools  and  other  artides,  and  say  I  shall  be  ^ad  to  dispose-  of 
ttiem  for  an  old  song  before  I  reach  the  diggings.  It  would  have  been 
a  bad  spec,  it  seems,  had  I  persisted  in  bringing  out  miners,  for,  by  eSk 
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accounts,  they  would  only  have  deserted,  leaving  me  my  trouble  and 
expense  for  nothing.     The  governor's  advice  was  good  there. 

Melbourne,  July  10. — ^Three  days  arrived.  A  most  prosperous  pas- 
sage of  four  months.  Delivered  my  letters  of  introduction,  and  got  all 
the  information  I  could.  They  told  me  truth  on  board.  Of  the  niany 
expensive  articles  I  brought  out,  spending  the  hard  cash  that  would  be 
of  use  to  me  now,  not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  lot  will  be  of  any  avail. 
It  would  take  a  fortune  to  transport  them  to  the  diggings,  at  the  prices 
charged  for  conveyance ;  so  I  shall  dbpose  of  them  in  the  best  way  I 
can,  and  start  witnout  encumbrance.  "  You  must  give  them  away,  or 
next  to  it,"  they  said  to  me  at  the  Melbourne  Bank  to-day.  And  from 
the  piles  of  emigrants'  things  lying  where  we  landed,  for  which  no  pur- 
chasers can  be  found,  it  would  seem  they  are  right. 

What  a  place  this  Melbourne  is !  The  contrast  is  appalling.  Emi- 
grants from  England,  whose  scanty  stock  of  money  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted by  the  absurd  prices  charged  for  landing  and  for  necessaries,  are 
encamped  outside  the  town,  under  wretched  tents,  being  alike  unable  to 
get  to  the  diggings,  or  to  pay  for  decent  accommodation  here.  There 
must  be  some  thousands  so  encamped.  Canvas  Town,  it  is  called ;  an 
appropriate  name.  I  looked  into  one  of  these  tents  to-day,  and  found  in 
its  inhabitants,  to  my  surprise,  English  gentlepeople ! — a  stupid  Buipriae, 
and  one  that  will  wear  on  with  every  hour  of  my  Melbourne  life.  Their 
name  is  C  »n.  Things  went  down  with  them  at  home,  and  they 
resolved  to  emigrate,  reaching  here  two  months  ago.     They  knew  tlie 

W s  and  the  R s,  friends  of  the  governor's.     More  careworn 

sorrow  I  never  wish  to  see  than  was  imprinted  in  the  lady's  face — for  she 
evidently  is  a  lady,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  way  that  she  has  to  live  in 
now.  The  husband  told  me  he  had  procured  a  situation  in  a  store, 
where  he  earns  4/.  per  week.  **  And  that  does  not  go  so  for,"  said  Mrs. 
C,  "as  1  /.  would  in  London.  We  are  obliged  to  live  in  this  miserable 
tent — and  look  what  a  place  it  is  for  my  poor  little  children !  For 
two  bare  rooms  they  ask  2/.  8s.  per  week.  Water  alone  is  a  fearful 
price.  Oh,  that  we  were  at  home  again !"  I  turned  away,  thanking 
my  stars  that  I  had  overruled  Clara's  wish  of  coming.  In  the  afternoon, 
I  took  them  up  two  or  three  copies  of  the  Times^  a  welcome  offering 
here. 

But  now  for  the  contrast.  Crowds  of  successful  diggers,  who  have 
got  rich  (for  the  time)  at  the  diggings,  are  down  here  on  the  spree, 
spending  it.  Tearing  up  and  down  the  streets  in  any  vehicle  that  can 
be  hired  for  gold :  drinldng  champagne  out  of  bottles,  smoking  short 
pipes,  singing  and  swearing.  And  the  dresses  of  their  female  com- 
panions I  amber  satin,  scarlet  ribbons,  white  feathers.  The  horses  and 
carriages  are  decked  out  with  ribbons,  even  the  wheels,  and  the  driver 
looks  Tike  a  Merry- Andrew,  legs  and  all,  so  many  streamers  are  tied  to 
him.  They  are  living  upon  the  fet  of  Uie  land,  and  squandering  their 
gold  on  every  heard-of  and  unheard-of  folly.  "  So  much  the  letter  !** 
o&lled  out  one  of  them  to  me  to-day,  in  answer  to  a  remark ;  "  when  it's 
gone  we  shall  go  back  and  find  more.     That's  the  fun  of  it !" 

July  31. — 'ras  Diggings  ! ! ! — The  golden  spot  is  reached  at  last ! 
Here  we  are,  at  Mount  Alexander !  and  now  to  reap  its  fruits  !  I  have 
chosen  a  mate.    I  picked  the  fellow  up  on  my  way — a  swarthy,  big- 
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limbed  Hercules,  not  over  refined,  but  be'll  work  the  better  for  that. 
ffis  name's  Cole.  It  is  a  singular  scene,  and  from  the  shoals  of  diggers 
congregated  here,  one  might  think  that  not  a  single  spot  of  its  rich 
earui  can  be  yet  intact.  This  is  a  glorious  country ;  the  sceneiy  in 
many  parts  is  charming,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant.  A  buoyancy  of 
spirit  comes  over  me,  that  has  been  a  stranger  since  early  youth  :  the 
effect  of  the  climate  they  tell  me.  It's  something  new,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  this  life,  as  experienced  in  the  journey  from  Melbourne ;  fatiguing, 
but  novel.  Climbing  over  mountains,  and  trailing  through  tangled 
brushwood ;  watching  by  turns  at  night,  and  feeding  the  fire  ;  sleeping, 
sometimes  under  torrents  of  rain,  with  hand  to  pistol,  amidst  all  sorts  of 
animals,  hitherto  foreign  for  bedfellows,  frogs  preponderating ;  washing 
in  the  morning  in  the  cleanest  puddle  to  be  found,  drying  upon  nothing, 
except  one's  shirt ;  and  living  upon  half  allowance,  lest  the  biscuit  should 
not  hold  out !  A  man  of  delicate  stomach  will  heave  it  out  if  he  comes 
here  :  if  he  can't  get  his  meat  hot  from  the  killing,  he  must  eat  it  when 
it  will  walk  down  his  own  throat  of  its  own  accord. 

Oh  for  an  artist's  pencil  to  portray  the  scene,  as  it  stretches  out  now 
before  my  sight  1  None  of  the,  so  called,  representations  or  drawings, 
circulating  in  England,  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  it.  I  ask  some, 
if  they  are  succeeding  :  they  answer,  Yes ;  others  cry.  No ;  but  all  seem 
to  agree  in  one  thing — that  it  is  a  regular  lottery.  We  begin  work  to- 
morrow, and  then ! — and  then ! 

October  10. — No  success  as  yet.  I  wonder  how  many  more  holes  we 
shall  try  without.  After  one  has  dug  no  end  of  feet,  and  is  look- 
ing narrowly  for  a  sign  of  the  precious  metal,  up  rushes  the  water 
from  some  underground  spring,  and  out  one  has  to  scamper  and  abandon 
it.  By  Jove !  its  comforting,  that,  after  all  the  labour  !  Or  else,  one 
dig*  and  digs  and  digs,  the  fiend  knows  how  deep,  and  then  comes  the 
discovery  that  the  hole's  worthless.     Comforting  again ! 

My  mate's  a  rough  sort  of  customer,  but  not  bad  on  the  whole.  He^ 
works  hard,  as  we  all  have  to  do.  What  laborious  toil  it  is  !  The- 
stooping  is  enough  to  break  one's  back ;  we  feel,  by  evening,  as  if  we 
should  never  be  upright  again.  The  strokes  of  the  pickaxe  shake  every^ 
muscle  of  the  body  :  the  hands  are  in  blistered  wounds,  so  that  the* 
handles  of  the  axe  are  sometimes  streaming  with  blood.  Nice  hands  to 
do  our  washing  with  at  night,  and  our  cooking  !  Let  no  one  come  out 
here  toko  does  not  know  that  he  is  able  to  bear  the  very  extremity  of 
diseonfort  and  physical  paifi ;  for,  if  he  cannot,  he  will  feel  inclined,. 
when  he  gets  here,  to  stretch  himself  down  in  despair  and  die.  The  flies 
and  the  dust  are  awful  ;  our  eyes  are  dreadfully  afflicted  with  them  ;  the 
ag^ny  excruciating ;  mine  are  partially  better  now,  but  the  pain  still 
such  that  I  should  lie  up  for,  in  England.  The  musquitoes  abound  in 
swarms,  and  bite  like  furies. 

November  17. — Nothing  to  brag  of  still.  We  are  getting  about 
enough  to  pay  for  the  license,  not  our  expenses.  We  commenced  another 
hole  to-day.  Some,  close  to  ns,  are  doing  capitally.  I  saw  one  nugget 
turned  up  yesterday — such  a  size !  It  will  be  our  turn  next,  and  when  I 
have  hoarded  a  fortune,  what  joy  to  get  home  again  to  civilised  life  !  I 
was  about  to  write  **  refined,  but  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  think  about 
refinement  just  now.  We  keep  armed  to  the  teeth,  especially  at  night, 
Jan. — ^voL.  c.  NO.  ccczcvu.  f 
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and  going  to  and  from  work,  such  a  fearful  set  of  ruffians  are  mixed  up 
amongst  us.  Dogs  abound  in  the  camp  :  some  of  them  savage  animak. 
It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  an  unfortunate  wight,  benighted  in  his 
search  after  provisions  or  other  matters,  to  be  attacked  and  torn  by  them. 
The  climate,  so  far  as  1  can  judge  as  yet,  is  bad.  Raging  hot  winds, 
bringing  clouds  of  dust ;  burning  days — many  a  one  dies  from  a  sun- 
stroke ;  fearfully  cold  mornings  and  evenings,  and  damp  nights.  Flies 
are  swarming  around  me  now  as  I  write  :  mouth,  nose,  ears,  they  get  in 
everywhere;  and  the  torment  to  the  eyes  is — not  agreeable.  Many  are 
continually  dying  off  from  drunkenness,  many  from  dysentery,  some  from 
fever,  some  literally  of  the  hardships  of  their  life.  There  is  no  registry  or 
anything  of  the  sort  kept  here,  so  that  none,  away  from  the  spot,  can  tell 
who  dies  and  who  lives. 

I  write  in  the  highest  spirits  to  Clara,  and  paint  things  in  different 
hues  from  the  reality.  To  do  so  is  a  general  practice  here — ^at  least, 
with  those  in  my  own  class  of  life.  Why  give  our  femilies  needless 
anxiety  ?  they  have  enough  as  it  is.  I  have  told  Clara  the  truth  about 
my  hitherto  non-success ;  for  to  nuse  false  hopes,  in  that  way,  would  be 
wrong.     Ah !  it  is  a  different  life  from  what  I  led  at  home. 

ChriUmcLs  Day^  1852. — Many  happy  returns  of  the  season  to  my  dear 
home,  and  to  all  friends  in  old  England !  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with 
my  fellow  exiles,  but  I  cannot  speak  of  our  fatherland,  without  a  rising  in 
the  throat.  May  her  sons,  as  a  whole,  never  know  what  it  is  to  be 
banished  from  her  as  we  are !  They  would  laugh  at  home  if  they  oould 
see  us  at  the  moment  of  our  receiving  letters  from  England^  We  are 
like  a  schoolboy  over  his  first  love  epistle,  and  hug  them  to  onr  waist- 
coats before  opening.  A  fr^sh  newspaper,  of  six  months'  date,  is  an 
event  to  be  told  through  the  camp,  and  the  assemblage  attracted  in  the 
evening  to  the  hut  of  the  fortunate  possessor,  after  work  is  over,  listening 
to  its  pages  in  rapt  attention,  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Wilkie  or  a  Ho- 
garth. Never  shall  I  hereafter  see  a  newspaper,  even  in  the  future  years 
of  home,  when  they  shall  have  ceased  to  be  of  such  value  to  me,  without 
a  silent  blessing  on  their  inventor ;  for  the  boon  they  confer  on  all  who 
are  excited  as  I  am  now,  can  never  he  conceived,  saved  by  Aose  that  have 
experienced  it. 

We  have  had  better  success,  and  are  now  paying  our  expenses,  but 
UtUe  more.  I  was  laid  up  all  last  week  with  an  attack  of  riuNmiatbm  : 
and  what  wonder,  when  tne  rain  sometimes  pours  in  upon  as  in  our  sleep? 
And  when  it  does  come,  it's  not  in  torrents,  but  in  bucketsfuL  It's  try- 
ing work,  too,  standing  all  day  up  to  our  waists  in  water,  as  some,  of  t» 
have  to  do. 

IL 

The  time  went  round  for  England  as  well  as  for  Australia.  Willoughby 
Aflhton's  friends  were  extremely  anxious  about  him ;  his  wife  particularly; 
aad  there  are  hundreds  of  deserted  wives  in  England  who  could  echo  the 
anxiety.  Sometimes  a  rush  of  expectant  hope  would  animate  her  heart 
as  she  pictured  the  time  of  his  return  in  high  health  and  spirits,  looking 
)u8t  as  ne  did  when  he  departed,  and  bringing  gold  to  make  them  rich 
lor  life.  But  this  state  of  mind  was  the  exception :  she  more  generally 
thought  of  him,  perhaps  ill,  perhaps  dead,  perhaps  faUhU*Sm    Now  stie 
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would  conjure  up  a  vision  of  his  lying  in  a  rude  tent,  no  comforts,  no 
friends  about  him,  his  eyes  glaring  with  delirium,  his  lips  parched  with 
fever,  vainly  calling  upon  her  name  to  bring  him  a  cup  of  cooling  water. 
Anon  the  vision  would  change,  and  she  saw  him,  forgetful  of  home 
habit!  and  the  ties  of  sodal  li£e,  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  his  debased 
associates,  and  making  one  in  their  wild  orgies.  Her  dreams  were  gene- 
rmllj  of  her  husband.  Sometimes  he  was  represented  as  hopelessly  toiling; 
once,  she  saw  him  winding  over  never-ending  mountains,  that  extended 
beyond  the  world  into  unknown  and  fearful  regions ;  a  weary  way  it  was: 
but  he  must  push  on,  on,  it  seemed  for  ever,  faint  and  weary,  like  the 
wandering  Jew ;  then,  came  a  vision  of  his  being  home  again,  and  they 
were  rejoicing  together  in  their  happiness.  To  awake  from  that  last,  was 
perhaps  the  most  painful,  from  its  contrast  to  reahty. 

The  day  they  were  in  the  habit  of  celebratmg,  Mrs.  Ashton's  birthday, 
arrived,  and  one  of  its  first  guests  was  Clara,  who  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  with  the  lightest  step  she  had  known  for  months.  No  one  was 
there  hut  Mrs.  Ashton ;  and  when  Mr.  Ashton  afterwards  entered,  he 
found  his  wife  in  tears  and  Clara's  eyes  red. 

«<  What's  the  matter?"  he  asked. 

^  We  will  tell  yoM»"  answered  Mrs.  Willoughby,  with  a  most  radiant 
look  of  joy,  in  spite  of  her  red  eves ;  "  but  we  have  agreed  not  to  let  the 
others  know  tiU  aher  dinner,  and  then  bring  it  out  as  a  surprise." 

^*  Ton  have  heard  from  Willoughby !"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
and  the  deep,  sudden  flush  upon  his  own  face,  the  anxious  look  of  ex- 
pectatioD,  proved  how  precious  to  him  was  the  remembrance  of  his  son. 

** I  heard  this  morning,"  she  cried.  ''He  is  so  well !  he  had  \he 
most  prosperous  voyage  !'* 

«( But  what  about  the  diggings  ?"  interrupted  Mr.  Ashton.  "  Is  he 
making  his  fortune  ?" 

^  Eb  had  not  reached  the  diggings  when  he  wrote ;  he  was  at  Mel- 
honme.  There  must  be  letters  for  you  all  on  the  road,  for  he  says  he 
has  written.  Oh,  I  am  so  happy !  everything  with  him  seems  to  be 
w^  and  prosperous." 

Wyiounby  Ashton  was  right,  in  regard  to  his  wife's  peace  of  mind, 
when  he  dsiennined  to  si^press  the  most  punful  features  of  his  present 
lifo. 

"  It  is  »  deuced  strange  thing  we  don't  hear  from  Willoughby !"  ex- 
claimed  one  of  the  young  Ashtons,  after  dinner.     *' There's  another 


Chona  looked  up  and  hesitated,  but  her  blushing  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes  told  the  tale. 

**  You  have  heard !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ducie,  holding  her  finger  up 
repioadifully  at  Ckra.     ''And  not  to  tell  us!" 

The  letter  was  produced  now :  the  greatest  treasure  that  could  be  laid 
on  that  desiert-^able. 

^  Come  here,  you  rascal,"  cried  Mr.  Ashton,  drawing  towards  him  a 
fine  lad  ol  seven  years  old,  firom  the  side  of  his  mother ;  "  you  shall  drink 
your  fiither^s  health  with  us,  and  a  safe  voyage  home  again." 

The  diild,  it  was  Willoughby's  eldest  son,  took  the  glass  his  grand- 
father handed  him,  and  though  he  listened  to  what  he  was  told  to  say, 

f2 
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to  what  the  others  were  saying,  he  became  confused,  and  somehow  mixed 
up  the  toast,  in  his  own  mmd,  with  his  nightly  prayers. 

"  Now,  Harry,"  repeated  Mr.  Ashton  ;  and  the  lad  put  his  wine  down 
upon  the  table,  and  placed  the  palms  of  his  hands  together. 

'<  Pray  God  bless  my  dear  papa,  and  keep  him  from  all  harm,  and  tend 
him  safe  and  well  home  to  us  again !''  stammered  the  child  timidly,  in 
his  uncertainty.  And  perhaps  those  words  were  as  good  as  the  toast ; 
certainly  as  affecting;  for  Mr.  Ashton  took  off  his  spectacles  to  wipe  the 
wet  glasses,  and  Clara  ran  from  the  room  to  hide  her  emotion. 

IIL 

THE  DIABT. 

February,  1853. — We  are  getting  on  better  now,  and  sent  down  last 
month  to  Melbourne  about  150/.  worth  of  gold,  over  and  above  our 
expenses.  But  this  is  slow  work ;  enough  to  make  a  man  lose  heart. 
Wny,  at  this  rate,  one  might  slave  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  not  get 
above  the  fortune  I  thought  to  take  home  in  two  or  three.  My  mate 
plods  on,  and,  beyond  an  occasional  round  of  oaths,  takes  it  coolly.  But 
he  has  no  ties  in  England,  anxiously  looking  for  him,  so  he  can  afford  to 
be  cool.  The  result  to  me  is  unsatisfactory,  and  my  spirit  chafes  at  it. 
Still,  one  abounds  in  hope,  that's  something.  A  neighbouring  party  of 
six,  capital  fellows  too,  had  met  with  the  most  signal  non-success  smce 
they  commenced  digging,  when  suddenly,  a  month  ago,  just  as  they 
were  about  to  give  up,  they  came  upon  a  rich  vein,  teeming  with  gold, 
and  have  been  netting  nuggets  ever  since. 

The  state  of  society  here  is  awful.  Society !  what  a  term  for  it ! 
Last  night  we  were  awoke  out  of  our  sleep  by  a  row,  close  by,  and  found 
two  men  had  been  murdered.  They  were  thought  to  be  rich  in  nuggets, 
stowed  away  for  the  next  escort,  and  some  of  the  midnight  marauders 
that  prowl  about,  stole  into  the  tent,  killed  them,  and  carried  off  the  gold. 
One  of  the  victims  was  a  gentleman,  and  came  out  from  England  just 
before  I  did.  His  name  here  was  William  Marshall,  but  he  said  that 
was  not  his  real  one.  He  was  firom  one  of  the  Midland  Counties,  had 
gone  the  pace,  quarrelled  with  his  father,  and,  one  reckless  morning, 
started  off  here  to  <'  redeem  himself."  Such  was  his  expression  to  me. 
Poor  fellow !  he  must  look  for  another  sort  of  redemption  now.  His 
fiiends,  in  all  probability,  will  ever  remain  at  an  uncertainty  about  his 
fate.  Loud  reproaches  on  the  government,  that  it  does  not  afford  us 
better  protection,  are  heard  on  all  sides :  but  how  organise  an  efficient 
protection  with  such  a  fearful  crew?  A  standing  army  of  British  soldiers 
constantly  on  duty,  could  not  do  it. 

Wrote  home  again  to-day,  and  have  told  them  I  am  "  getting  on" — 
*  well,  and  happy." 

March  Sth. — This  cursed  rheumatism  has  attacked  me  again.  It  is 
two  weeks  since  I  have  been  able  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  My  mate  looks 
dissatisfied,  and  is  turning  churlish.  He  muttered  yesterday  that  one 
who  was  only  good  to  cook  dampers  and  brew  tea — all  I  can  do  just 
now — was  better  away  from  the  diggings  than  at  them  :  and  he's  right 
there.  Can't  even  take  my  trick  at  washing  the  linen.  I  think  he  me- 
ditates being  off.     Three  or  four  men  were  put  underground  this  mom- 
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log;  shot  last  night  in  a  row.  We  heard  the  quarrel;  hut  quarrels  are 
so  common,  nobody  listens  to  them. 

Oh  the  desolation  and  discomfort  that  exist  here !  Some  help  them- 
aelyes  on  with  good-humoured,  determined  indifference ;  thousands  with 
cursing.  So  long  as  health  lasts,  it  may  be  roughed,  one  way  or  another; 
hut  when  that  faSs,  God  help  the  sufferer ! 

March  15. — It  is  as  I  suspected.  Master  Cole  decamped  on  Sunday, 
learing  me  solus :  so  I  must  get  another  mate,  or  join  a  party.  Better; 
but  still  as  stiff  as  a  machine.  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  success 
here  was  the  lottery  it  is.  Many  do  succeed,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  so 
signally,  that  it  is  a  theme  for  wonder ;  but  numbers  do  not.  Oue  party, 
seTon  in  it,  have  bored  hole  after  hole  for  months,  and  have  not  gained 
sufficient  to  pay  their  expenses  up  from  Melbourne.  They  have  been 
living  upon  tne  funds  they  brought  out ;  and  a  pretty  considerable  dip  it 
is,  weekly.  They  talk  of  returning  to  Melbourne,  and  seeing  if  there's 
anything  to  be  done  there.  "  They'd  hoot  us  for  fools,  if  we  went  back 
to  England,  crestfallen,  and  minus  what  we  brought  out!*'  exclaimed 
one  to  me.  If  a  man's  means  fail  before  he  can  succeed,  he  has  no  re- 
source but  to  hire  himself  out  as  a  digger— precious  hard  work  it  is  too! 
-^and  what  he  earns  won't  much  more  than  keep  him,  at  the  rate  provl- 
nons  are  at.  Or  else  he  must  leave  the  diggings  altogether,  and  seek 
after  other  work.  Egad !  that  was  an  apt  quotation  of  the  governor's, 
«*  All's  not  gold  that  glitters !" 

March  27. — Easter  Sunday.  Courage,  courage !  Let  me  not  g^ve 
way  to  despair !  This  wretched  rheumatism,  stretching  me  almost  conti- 
nually on  my  back,  hangs  about  me  as  if  it  never  meant  to  quit,  and 
dysentery  has  attacked  me  now.  Half  my  time  I  go  without  food  and 
tetLf  having  no  one  to  prepare  it.  A  friendly  visitor  pops  in  some  even- 
ings, not  always.  What  are  they  all  doing  at  home  to-day  ?  Probably 
dining  at  my  father's.  I  go  mad  when  1  reflect  on  the  time  I  am  losing. 
Am  I  to  continue  in  this  helpless  state  ?  If  so — if  so  !  Oh,  God !  is  it  a 
punishment  for  having  thrown  up  the  living  of  my  family,  and  abandoned 
them,  to  come  out  on  this  uncertain  scheme  ? 

April  10. — A  day  of  joyful  surprise.  Davis,  my  old  desk  chum  at 
school,  has  arrived  here !  I  was  hobbling  out  in  the  sunshine,  and  came 
upon  him.  He  did  not  know  me.  I  should  have  wondered  if  he  did. 
Siays  I  look  twenty  years  older,  and  all  the  worse  for  wear.  Thank  the 
Fates  I  have  got  a  friend  here  now  !  Thoughts  have  lately  crossed  my 
mind  that  I  might  die  here,  as  hundreds  others  do,  without  one  to  give 
wamine  of  it  at  home. 

Davis  saw  them  all  just  before  he  started.  If  he  gave  me  half  the 
messages  that  were  given  him,  he  says,  he  should  have  a  wonderful 
memory.  Clara  was  looking  well,  but  thin.  She  told  him  I  was  certun 
of  success,  and  as  happy  as  I  could  be,  considering  I  was  away  from  them. 
Well,  it  IS  best  that  she  should  think  so.  My  darling  litUe  Harry  has 
sent  me  his  first  letter,  and  a  message  by  Davis  to  say  that  the  words 
were  nai  pencilled.  *'  My  dear  papa,  we  hope  you  are  quite  well,  and 
mamma  is  quite  well,  and  Clara  is  quite  well,  and  Willy  and  Frank  are 
quite  well,  and  we  want  you  to  come  home  again,  and  we  send  you  all 
our  kisses,  and  I  am  your  dear  little  boy,  Harry  Ashton."     The  letter 
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was  essentially  tliat  of  a  child,  but  my  eyes  were  dimmed  in  reading  it,  as 
no  letter  has  ever  dimmed  them  yet. 

Davis's  coming  has  infused  into  me  renewed  life.  I  feel  as  if  my  dis- 
order were  taking  a  turn.  What  a  muff  I  have  been  to  lie  fretting  here, 
a  prey  to  the  blue  devils !  encouraging  illness,  instead  of  shaking  it  off! 
Davis  is  just  the  fellow  for  the  diggings,  healthy,  eneigetic,  persever- 
ing. I  inquired  who  put  it  in  his  head  to  come.  His  brains,  was  the 
reply,  and  what  the  devil  was  the  good  of  starving  on  in  England, 
eapeeting  briefs  ?  He  did  right  to  emigrate,  for  he  abandoned  no  cer- 
tain income,  and  had  neither  wife  nor  child.  He  will  get  on  here.  He 
has  already  formed  his  party,  four  of  them,  people  he  came  up  with  from 
Melbourne  ;  decent  fellows  they  seem ;  and  they  have  agreed  to  take  me 
in,  when  I  am  strong  enough.  Davis  encamps  with  me,  the  others  dose 
by.  '*  What  blessed  water !''  Davis  exclaims ;  '^  it's  like  pea-soup.  D'ye 
drink  this  ?"     And  glad  to  get  it. 

What  a  description  Davis  gives  of  the  state  of  Melbourne  1  There  are 
nx  thousand  emigrants  encamped  in  Canvas  Town :  most  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  get  home  again,  but  have  no  means  of  doing  so.  Hun- 
dreds of  gentlemanly  fellows  are  starving,  and  there  are  none  to  help 
them.  They  have  no  work :  they  don't  know  how  to  work,  or  they 
cannot  get  it,  or  their  physical  strength  and  health  are  unequal  to  it,  or 
their  pride  stands  in  their  way  :  any  one  of  these  various  reasons  may 
be  agidust  them.  Numbers  of  them  will  die  of  the  fever,  now  raging  in 
Canvas  Town. 

Mat/  1. — At  work  again,  though  far  from  strong.  Our  success  is  only 
passable,  but  Davis  is  fully  satisfied  ;  for,  as  he  says,  if  the  nugget  does 
not  come  to  him  one  year,  it  may  the  next,  and  he  can  afiR)rd  to  wait  any 
riven  time  for  it.  I  was  too  sanguine  in  the  expectations  I  brought  out ; 
Davis  says,  too  impatient.  Shall  I  be  home  inj^ve  years  with  a  fortune  ? 
Come,  that's  long  enough,  surely,  and  a  glum  extension  of  my  once 
brilliant  anticipations.  fVait  and  hope :  I  can  give  myself  no  other 
answer. 

In  the  dry  season,  which  prevails  in  these  mines  longer  than  in  any  in 
the  colony,  thousands  are  at  a  stand-still  from  want  of  water  to  wash  the 
gold  from  the  earth.  Some  dig  on,  keeping  the  soil  till  the  rains  come, 
some  are  at  the  labour  and  vast  expense  of  carting  it,  for  miles,  to  where 
water  may  be  found,  but  the  greater  portion  remain  idle.  There  is  no 
help  for  it.  And  nice  associates  these  choice  spirits  are,  in  a  period  of 
idleness !  though  the  camp  at  all  times  is  next  to  unbearable.  Davis,  in 
writing  yesterday  to  a  fast  friend  of  his,  suggested  his  comine  out  here 
if  he  wanted  a  specimen  of  Pandemonium  before  he  got  tihere.  Td 
back  the  language  against  any  ever  to  be  heard  in  the  lower  regions. 

A  digger  died  last  night  in  a  neighbouring  tent.  He  had  been  ill,  aS 
and  on,  with  diarrhoea,  and  it  turned  into  fever.  It  was  his  own  fieiult — 
always  at  the  brandy.  Talk  about  drunkenness  being  a  curse  in  Eng- 
land !  see  its  effects  here.  He  was  an  actor  on  the  London  boards,  and 
eame  out  here  to  make  himself  a  rich  man.  We  had  formed  a  passing 
friendship  with  him,  and  Davis  went  in  last  night  to  see  how  he  sped. 
Poor  fellow !  he  was  at  the  last  gasp,  with  neither  commiseration  nor 
succour.     His  chums  had  gone  off  on  the  loose,  leaving  him  to  die,  as^ 
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tliej  would  have  left  a  dog.  A  life  more  or  less  counts  for  notching  at 
thefiggings. 

One  party  has  made  20,0002.  here,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
jear.  Three  oi  them  to  share  it.  They  have  gone  down  to  Melbourne, 
aod  will  eome  back  minus  the  greater  portion  of  it,  for  they  are  of  the 
veeldeiB  •ort.     Lightly  come,  lightly  go. 

Jfay  3. — Letters  again  from  Englimd.  Clara  asks  when  I  am  goine 
to  rBtara.  I  wish  I  could  see  a  prospect  of  answering  her.  Unless  I 
went  home  with  a  fortune,  say  sufficient  to  keep  my  family,  I  should  look 
like  the  Teriest  fool ;  and  prove  myself  to  have  been  one.  *^  No  despair," 
calls  ont  Davis.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  I  can  only  retain  health  and  strength. 
I  raidy  feel  well  now,  never  strong. 

June  24. — Nearly  two  months  since  the  previous  entry  in  my  diary. 
Siirefy  the  last  worcb  I  wrote  were  prophetic.  "  No  despair,  it  I  can 
only  retain  health  and  strength  !*'  I  have  passed,  since,  through  a  fearful 
ptnod  of  delirium  and  suffering.  For  five  weeks  my  life  hung  upon  a 
tfueady  and  had  it  not  been  for  Davis's  untiring  care,  I  must  have  died 
twenty  times. 

They  found  a  doctor,  a  clever  man,  and  brought  him  to  me.  He  comes 
to  see  me  s^.  I  am  never  to  be  hearty  more,  he  says,  and  if  I  want  to 
see  home  again,  must  g^  on  board  the  first  vessel  sailing  for  England.  I 
am  too  ill  to  think  or  to  act.  Davis  is  arranging  all,  and  has  written 
hooie&rme. 

25. — I  could  not  continue  yesterday :  the  pen  fell  from  my  hands. 
The  pain  of  the  rheumatic  fever  stills  racks  my  limbs,  and  I  shall  never 
again,  I  suppose,  have  the  ^e  use  of  them.  It  was  but  a  common  fever, 
at  the  beg^mning,  the  fever  of  the  camp,  brought  on  by  dysentery,  but 
the  man  they  first  had  to  me,  some  ignorant  follow  they  picked  up,  call* 
inff  himself  a  medical  student,  gave  me  brandy  and  laudanum,  and  ex- 
citing drinks.  I  remember  taking  them :  but  I  do  not  remember  evading 
Davis,  daring  his  momentary  absence,  and  rushing  out  of  the  tent,  into 
the  night  air,  and  wandering,  God  knows  how  far,  in  my  feverish  delirium, 
and  amking  down  in  the  wet  grass,  nearly  naked  as  I  was,  and  lying 
Aere  till  morning.  They  found  me  then ;  but  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  rheumatic  fever  came  raging  in  every  limb.  Many  a  time,  in  my 
ddirioas  nights,  have  I  seen  and  conversed  with  Clara — been  at  home 
with  my  parents— my  children.  Shall  I  live  to  see  them  in  reality  ?  A 
^oeiy. 

I)eeolation  !  Let  those  who  have  never  realised  the  word,  come  out 
kere,  and  be  as  I  am.  Lying,  too  weak  to  help  myself,  in  this  wretched 
tent:  which  is,  now  as  a  burning  furnace,  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
meridian  sun;  now  unbearable  from  the  cold  blasts  driven  in  at  the 
opening ;  now  soaking  with  the  run  :  lying  here  alone.  The  tea  that 
Davis  leaves  me  may  be  drank  out  by  mid-day,  and  I  must  lie  till  night, 
without  it,  counting  the  minutes,  which  seem  like  hours.  Fever  runs  in 
all  my  veins,  pain  racks  every  limb ;  my  tongue  is  swollen,  my  throat 
parched,  for  want  of  the  drink  that  I  cannot  get.  So  I  lie  thinking  of 
the  home  I  may  never  more  see ;  vainly  yearning  for  it ;  and  listening 
to  the  roar  and  babel  going  on  outside  the  tent,  a  fearful  babel :  and  one 
little  suitable  for  the  ears  of  a  man  on  the  verg^  of  another  world. 

But  if  we  are  to  estimate  things  by  comparison,  I  have  no  right  to 
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grumble,  for  others  here  are  much  worse  off  than  I  am.  I  have  a  nurse 
and  friend  in  Davis ;  I  can  make  a  start  to  get  home :  whilst  some  have, 
and  can  do,  neither.  A  poor  wretch  crawled  into  the  tent  to-day,  and 
sunk  down  in  a  fearful  state  of  suffering.  His  hands  had  been  open 
from  the  use  of  the  pickaxe,  and  some  poison,  he  was  at  a  loss  still  to 
know  what,  had  got  into  the  wounds  of  his  left  hand.  Never  did  I  see 
such  a  sickeninc^  sight:  the  hand  and  arm  were  alive  with  vermin, 
metggois !  and  the  sufferer  said  he  expected  nothing  but  that  mortifica- 
tion would  ensue.  He  had  attended  to  it  himself  for  five  weeks,  and 
dressed  it  in  the  best  way  he  could,  for  he  was  quite  alone ;  part  of  the 
time  he  had  not  been  able  to  take  his  clothes  off,  or  to  cook  himself  food. 
He  must  die  here,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  for  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
attempt  the  journey  back  to  Melbourne.  I  happened  to  mention  the 
word  *^  home,"  aud  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  flour-bag,  and  sobbed 
away  like  a  child.  He  had  been  a  lincndraper's  shopman  at  the  West- 
end,  he  said,  with  a  fair  chance  of  getting  on,  his  friends  very  respect- 
able; but  he  grew  dazzled  with  the  mania  for  gold,  and  rushed  out 
here. 

July  5.  Melbourne, — Reached  here  with  Davis  yesterday.  A  ship 
sails  for  England  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  sail  with  her.  What 
should  I  have  done  witliout  Davis  ?  Died  in  the  bush,  probably.  He 
has  been  a  friend  in  need. 

Got  a  coach  to-day,  and  went  to  find  the  family  I  made  acquaintance 
with  on  first  landing.  What  a  place  this  Canvas  Town  is  I  The  burn- 
ing sun  streaming  down  on  the  tents,  and  the  damp,  unwholesome 
earth  for  a  flooring,  on  which  not  a  plank  is  allowed  to  be  laid,  by  this 

despotic  government     C n  and  his  wife  had  quitted  their  tent,  but 

we  got  a  clue  to  them.  They  have  small  lodgings  now  :  a  room  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  use  of  an  adjacent  yard.     When  we  went  in, 

Mrs.  C n    was   standing   before   a   large   washing-tub,    her   hands 

embedded  in  the  soapsuds.  The  colour  rushed  into  her  pale  face,  at 
being  found  at  an  employment  so  little  suitable  to  a  lady.  Oh!  the 
reverses  that  must  be  endured  out  here !  She  was  taking  in  washing^  to 
Hve.  And  this  might  have  been  Clara's  case !  It  may  be  that  of  any 
gentlewoman  who  comes  out  She  and  her  husband  had  agreed  that  he 
should  try  his  luck  at  the  diggings,  she  explained,  for  to  live  on  as  they 
were  living,  was  disheartening.  He  had  nothing  to  start  him  on  his 
journey,  or  provide  tools  and  a  license,  for  it  was  impossible  to  save  out 
of  what  he  was  earning;  so,  to  aid  the  project,  she  set  up  as  a  washer- 
woman ;  she  who  had  been  delicately  reared,  and  never,  till  she  came 

abroad,  soiled  her  hands.     C n  started  for  Mount  Alexander  in  May, 

and  here  were  she  and  her  children  living  upon  hope  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  washing.  She  looked  wistfully  at  me,  hobbling  between  Davis  and 
a  stick,  doubting  perhaps  whether  a  similar  fate  might  not  overtake  her 
husband.  '*  You  got  that  at  the  diggings  ?"  she  asked.  '<  Just  so  :  this 
is  all  the  diggings  have  done  for  me." 

"  Good  Lord !"  uttered  Davis  when  we  lef^,  "  its  just  as  likely  as  not 
that  she  never  hears  of  that  husband  of  hers  again — aud  then  what's  to 
become  of  her !  Sickly  and  refined,  you  say  he  was  ?  he  won't  get  on 
at  the  diggings.     This  comes  of  gentlemen  coming  out  !*' 

'*  You  are  a  gentleman  yourseU^  Davis." 
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'*  So  far  as  birth  and. education  go ;  but  lean  sink  the  gentleman  into 
the  labourer^  and  rough  it.  It  is  those  who  have  neither  the  strength 
nor  the  will  to  do  so,  that  have  no  business  out  here/'  Quite  true :  a 
man  coming  here  without  means,  be  he  gentleman  or  not,  must  work  as 
hard  as  any  convict ;  or  starve. 

Got  as  mr  as  the  bankers*,  and  to  one  other  house,  to  whom  I  brought 
out'letters.  \yere  sorry  to  see  me  as  I  am,  they  said,  but  my  case  is  a 
very  common  one.  Qnly  the  grater  portion  that  such  sickness  over- 
takes, Mr.  H— e  observed,  die  off  in  the  diggings. 

*'  How  is  it,**  asked  an  emigrant  who  stood  there,  one  who  had  just 
come  out,  full  of  hope,  "  that  we  hear  so  little  of  the  black  side  of  thmgs 
in  England  ?  Every  account  &om  the  colony  repi-esents  it  in  glowing 
colours." 

"  I  can  explain  it,'*  returned  Mr.  H— e.  "  Men  who  are  successful, 
and  numbers,  are  so — though  not  many,  if  you  take  them  as  a  proportion 
to  the  whole — write  home  flowing  accounts  of  their  good  luck  to  their 
relations;  perhaps  somewhat 'exaggerated  ones,  in  their  exuberance  of 
8[Hrits :  and  in  many  instances,  their  success  has  really  been  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature.  These  accounts  are  spread  abroad  in  England,  by  the 
exulting  relatives  ;  they  find  their  way,  in  some  instances,  into  the  public 
papers ;  everybody  hears  and  talks  of  them,  and  the  excitement  increases. 
But  those  who  are  ill ;  who  die ;  who  are  unsuccessful :  of  the  two  for- 
mer cases,  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  b  known  in  England  ;  and  the  latter 
feel  often  a  reluctance,  a  sort  of  shame,  at  writing  of  their  non-success ; 
especially  if  they  came  here  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  their  friends." 

On  board  Shipj  at  Sea,  July  2^. — So  here  I  am,  on  my  voyage 
back  again!  Seventeen  months  ago  I  started  to  come  here,  full  of 
energy  and  hope,  and  how  do  I  return  ?  wrecked  in  health,  ruined  in 
prospects,  lost  in  life.  I  deserve  my  fate.  I  held  a  good  position  at 
home ;  I  possessed  an  ample  income  ;  1  was  happy  in  a  loving  fiimily  : 
yet  I  suffered  this  mania,  the  thirst  for  gold,  to  lay  firm  hold  upon  me, 
and  yielded  myself  a  prey  to  it.  I  resisted  my  father's  remonstrances, 
my  wife's  entreaties,  my  friends'  ridicule.  I  have  played  out  my  head- 
strong play,  and  am  going  home  to  die — a  just  reward.  A  just  reward 
for  me:  but  for  my  wife  and  children,  who  will  be  lefb  alone  to  struggle 
with  a  hard  world,  what  sort  of  a  reward  will  it  be  for  them  ?  Oh,  God, 
pardon  me !  pardon  me,  and  succour  them ! 

August  9. — Shall  I  live  to  get  home  ?  It  is  uncertain.  Davis  little 
thought  I  overheard  his  conference  with  the  steward,  when  he  told  him 
there  was  a  doubt  of  my  lasting  to  touch  land,  and  asked  him  to  look  to 
me.  The  sea-air  revived  me  at  first,  but  it  was  a  temporary  ameliora- 
tion. The  captain  and  steward  are  attentive,  and  do  all  they  can.  One 
of  my  fellow-passengers  may  shake  hands  with  me,  for  he  has  likewise 
been  ^'  done  up,"  as  he  phrases  it,  at  the  gold-fields,  and  is  going  home 
to  find  a  comer  in  an  English  churchyard  !  He  is  in  good  spirits,  and 
jokes  continually,  but  he  has  no  wife  and  children,  whose  prospects  he 
has  blighted,  to  weigh  them  down.  Most  of  the  other  passengers  are 
tmsuccessful  diggers,  who  have  abandoned  Australia  in  disgust ;  some  of 
them  have  suffered  much  in  health,  but  they  say  England  will  restore 
them. 

How  true  were  Mr.  H 's  words— that  England,  a^  a  rule,  heeie 

only  of  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.     It  is  computed  that  for  <me 
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emigrant  who  acquires  wealth  at  the  diggingB,  fifty  €eu1.  Manj  par- 
tially succeed :  ihej  get  ^&eb  expenses,  and  save  nothing :  and  m  this, 
they  must  encounter  the  reckless  disorders  of  a  dig|;er^s  career,  endure 
its  hardships  and  privation.  If  an  Englishman  he  but  getfemg  a  bare 
living  at  home,  let  him  stop  there,  and  be  thankful ! 

September  10. — More  tnan  half  our  voyage  is  over.  We  have  had 
fiur  and  prosperous  winds,  and  are  making  way  quickly.  One  of  our 
fellow-passengers  is  this  day  consigned  to  tro  deep.  He  had  been  ailing 
ever  since  leaving  Melbourne,  though  none  thought  he  was  in  danger, 
and  he  died  this  morning.  I  am  often  delirious  at  night  from  weakness : 
and  my  paralysed  limbs  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

October  5. — Another  month  will  bring  us  to  port.  I  fear  I  shall  not 
live  to  reach  it.  This  day  will  be  the  last  I  shall  note  in  my  diary,  this, 
the  5th  of  October,  1863.  I  can  no  longer  eommand  the  pen  to  write. 
I  have  traced  a  few  lines  to  Clara,  praying  for  forgiveness.  Oh,  Grod ! 
do  TH017  fbre^ive  me ! 

^  IV.     • 

WiixouoHBT  AsHTON  did  livc  to  readi  port.  His  friends  were  ex- 
oeedinely  astonished  to  receive  an  intimation  of  his  arrival,  for  the  letter 
fbrwaided  to  them  by  Mr.  Davis,  givine  notice  of  his  state  and  move- 
ments, had  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  Australian  letters,  and  had 
never  arrived.  It  may  come  yet — don't  hurry  the  Melbourne  poet  autho- 
rities, good,  easy  souls !  They  hastened  to  the  ship,  and,  when  the  first 
shock  of  seeing  him  was  over,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  home— he  was 
past  making  exertion  for  himself  then. 

For  a  day  or  two  he  seemed  to  rally :  but  ere  the  first  week  had  quite 
run  out,  they  were  gathered  round  his  death-bed;  his  wife,  her  saises 
nearly  paralysed  with  anguish,  his  weeping  mother.  Mr.  Ashton,  the 
old  man,  stood  there  also.  He  shed  no  tear  now,  but  in  the  last  week 
he  had  aged  palpably. 

He  lay  there,  a  shattered  wreck ;  his  limbs  powerless,  his  cheeks  white 
and  hollow,  his  heart  all  but  broken.  The  opinion  of  the  medical  men 
was,  that  his  rallying  might  not  have  been  impossible,  though  a  work  of 
time  and  difiiculty,  had  his  mind  been  at  rest.  He  looked  on  his  wife, 
soon  to  be  a  widow,  on  his  children,  soon  to  be  fatherless,  and  poreUm^ 
lesSf  save  what  might  be  spared  them  by  the  commiseration  of  his  £amily, 
and  he  knew  that  his  wilful  work  had  made  them  so.  He  might  have  en- 
joyed through  life  a  happy  home,  gliding  down  its  stream  calmly  and 
sweetly,  with  no  thought,  no  care,  save  how  he  might  do  his  duty  by 
those  around  him,  and  prepare  himself  and  them  for  a  hereafter,  fiut  he 
caught  the  wild  fever  that  had  become  rife  in  the  land,  and  obstinatdy 
clutched  it  to  him,  and  so  had  thrown  away  the  substance  to  grasp  the 
shadow. 

^*  Tell  it  out  abroad  to  all,"  he  murmured,  as  they  essayed  to  moisten 
his  parched  lips,  while  the  death  agony  was  coming  fast  upon  him,  ^  let 
the  history  of  my  fate  be  known  far  and  near.  It  is  the  fate  of  hundreds 
who  have  gone  to  that  land  of  toil,  in  search  of  gold ;  it  will  still  be  the  fiite 
of  thousands  :  tell  it  out,  out,  in  the  wide  world.  And  oh!"  he  added, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  raise  his  powerless  hands  in  prayer,  *'  may  the 
bitter  repentance,  the  never-dying  remorse  that  accompany  me  to  my 
girnve,  be  a  warning  to  them ;  and  may  their  duly  prayer  be,  Lord,  keep 
urn  from  faltiag  into  this  temptation  l" 
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Ik.  liABTEL  enjoys  a  comfortable  income  of  reputation  as  the  author 
of  the  <'Loignette,"  '' Dieam-Life,"  and  the  "Reveries  of  a  Bachelor." 
Hii  delight  it  aeems  to  be  to  put  on  record 

Those  sun-dyed  £fincies,  airy  reveries, 
Freaks  of  imagination,  waking  dreams. 
Ephemeral  fantasies  of  playful  hues, 

wUdi  indeed  ^  bie  into  nothing  if  uncropt^  and  die  forgotten ;"  but 
which 

if  seized  on  while  yet  fresh 

In  dieir  rich  tints  of  light,  and  so  consigned 

To  the  bland  pressure  of  judicious  thought 

And  chaste  constraint  of  language,  may  become 

Heir-looms  for  after-times.* 

TboB  lofty  ideal  is,  however,  a  degree  or  two  north  of  Ik.  Marvel's 
whereabouts.  Rather  he  reminds  us  of  Christopher  North's  description 
of  Au  fashion  of  reducing  thick-coming  fancies  to  the  prose  requirements 
of  **  copy* — of  making  an  "  article"  of  a  reverie.  **  After  walking  up  and 
down  my  room  for  half  anTiour,'*  saith  Sir  Kit,f  **  with  my  cigar  in  my 
mooth,  thinking  of  all  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the 
waters  nnder  the  earth — friends  long  since  dead  and  buried — places  once 
(■miliar  that  I  shall  never  set  mortal  eye  on  again — books  in  posse — 
bores  in  esse — ^Uist  summer's  butterflies — chateaux  en  Espagne^  no  matter 
bow  high  or  how  low — Suddenly  the  cigar's  out,  and  by  a  natural  in- 
itinct»  as  it  were,  I  place  myself  at  the  table  and  begin  writing.  What 
inggests  the  first  sentence?  Probably  the  title  of  a  book  lying  uncut  on 
the  desk.  What  the  next  ?  Of  course  some  turn  in  the  first  sentence 
which  suggested  itself  during  the  operation  of  penning  that," — and  so  on, 
tin  the  mouth  be^ns  to  feel  uneasy,  and  then  the  scribe  exchanges  his 
cndn  for  another  cheroot,  and  walks  up  and  down  reverie-ing  ut  suprit. 
Bach  the  mood  of  Coleridge,  when  his  large  grey  eyes  were  fixed  by 
'^that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate,  a  ''companionable  form 
capable  of  eliciting  "dim  sympathies"  from  his  "idling  spirit" — 

everywhere 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
Making  a  toy  of  Thought. 

Ik.  Marvel's  book  of  Reveries  consists,  mainly,  in  his  own  words,  of  "just 
such  whimsies  and  reflections  as  a  great  many  brother  bachelors  are  apt 
to  indulge  in,  but  wliich  they  are  too  cautious  or  too  prudent  to  lay  before 
the  world."  There  is  no  bachelor  extant,  he  believes,  who  has  not  his 
share  of  such  floating  visions.  As  for  the  truth  of  Ik.'s  edition  of  them, 
he  gratuitously  empowers  the  world  to  believe  what  it  likes :  "I  should 

*  Edward  Quillinan*8  Poems.  t  Noctes.    No.  68. 
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think/'  quoth  he,  **  there  was  as  much  truth  in  them  as  in  most  Reyeries.'* 
Not  at  all  a  startling  proposition. 

The  Reveries  he  thus  translates  into  trivial  fond  records,  are  four  in 
number.  One,  over  a  wood  fire— where  the  smoke  is  made  to  signify 
doubt  (the  question  being  wife  or  no  wife,  and  the  f>ro«  and  coitj  summed 
up  in  an  almost  odious  spirit  of  calculation),  while  the  blaxe  signifies 
cheer,  and  the  resultant  ashes  desolateness  and  bereavement.  Another, 
by  a  city  grate — plied  first  with  sea  coal,  and  then  with  anthracite*  A 
third,  over  a  cigar — ^lighted  -successively  with  a  coal,  a  wisp  of  paper,  and 
a  match.  And  a  last  reverie,  concerning  the  morning,  which  is  the  past; 
noon,  which  is  the  present;  and  evening,  which  is  the  future. 

The  earlier  portion  of  these  desultory  sketches — ^which,  with  more 
unity  of  design,  the  author  is  of  opinion  would  have  made  a  respectable 
novel,  but  which  he  preferred  setting  down,  in  what  he  calls  '*  thebonester 
way,"  just  as  they  came  seething  from  his  piping  hot  brain-pan,  "  with 
all  their  crudities  and  contrasts  uncovered" — the  incipient  stage  of  these 
reveries  is  marked  by  a  mocking-bird  note,  which  is  by  no  means  the  key- 
note of  the  volume.  Badinage  and  banter — never  ill-natured  in  the  least, 
nor  in  any  degree  harsh  and  grating — are  freely  employed  in  the  bachelor's 
preliminary  cogitations;  and  he  taJces  care  to  prevent  your  ultimately  re- 
solving him  into  a  mawkish  or  miss<niollyish  sentimentalist,  by  approving 
himself,  in  limine^  a  sharp-eyed,  sharp-witted,  sharp-spoken  rellow.  The 
same  man  who  means  to  tax  your  lachrymal  glands  to  the  utmost,  before 
he  has  done, — and  to  make  a  rapid  succession  of  cambric  concomitants 
necessary  to  every  young  lady-reader, — ^begins  by  all  sorts  of  sordid  and 
most  unromantic  disquisitions  on  wives  by  hypothesis.  A  possible  Peggy, 
for  instance,  is  introduced,  who  harasses  her  spouse  by  nlling  his  house 
with  plaguy  relations,  and  who  is  suddenly,  or  by  quick  gradations  of 
decay,  discovered  to  be  a  fright,  and  who  comes  down  to  breakfast  with 
a  rough  shock  of  hair  and  in  such  infernal  slippers,  and  whose  apology 
for  the  cold  coffee  is,  that  the  complainant  should  not  have  been  so  long 
dressing, — while,  as  for  the  uneatable  butter,  she  has  no  other,  and  hopes 
hell  not  raise  a  storm  about  butter  a  little  turned.  There  is  an  '^  I  cal- 
culate" tone  about  the  bachelor's  method  of  striking  the  balance,  in  his 
matrimonial  speculations,  that  has  set  some  of  Peggy's  sex  against  him, 
and  hardened  their  tender  hearts  against  giving  him  their  full  sympathy 
when  his  hour  of  affliction  (in  reverie)  is  fully  come.  In  his  wailings  of 
bereavement  they  regard  him,  therefore,  only  with  the  half-pity  one 
vouchsafes  to  the  Admetus  of  Euripides,  who  mourns  his  Alcestis  in  such 
self-occupied  fashion  as  this: 

Ah,  what  worse  ill  has  man  through  life 
Than  to  lose  liis  faithful  wife  ? 
Better  that  I  had  dwelt  alone 
Without  the  consort —that  is  gone! 
Happy  are  they  whose  life  is  single, 
That  never  with  these  sweet  ones  mingle ! 
Tlie  grief  for  ills  that  only  touch 
A  single  life,  is  not  so  much : 
But  to  perceive  our  children  droop 
Under  disease's  mortal  swoop; 
And  to  behold  the  bridal  bed 
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Defiled  by  Death,  untenanted 
Of  thebelovbd  lately  there— 
That  18  a  grief  too  hard  to  bear ! 
When  a  man  might,  too,  if  he  chose, 
Refrain  from  having  ties  like  those. 

Faugh !  thoa  Benthamised  old  widower !  Howl  on,  with  thy  monotonous 
tt  *aif  to  the  pathos  of  which  we,  remembering  what  Alcestis  was,  and 
what  thou  art,  are  as  the  deaf  adder  that  will  not  be  charmed,  charm 
thoa  never  so  wisely.  We  are  more  interested  in  the  rudo  seaman's 
"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  than  in  thine.  And  herewith  we  crave  Ik.  Marvel's 
forbearance  for  hinting  a  comparison  with  one  who  "  riles"  us  till  analogy 
and  good  manners  are  forgotten.  And  from  the  '^  Reveries"  pass  we 
onto 

"  Dream-Life !"  Who  has  not  a  knowledge  of,  who  has  not  an  open 
or  a  sneaking  kindness  for,  that  ?  Who  welcomes  not,  at  times,  that 
sleep  to  his  eyes,  that  slumber  to  his  eyelids,  and  in  sluggard  mood  in- 
dulges himself  with  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of 
the  hands  to  sleep?  We  dream,  and  are  happy  again,  young  again, 
prosperous  again,  hopeful,  heart-whole,  strong. 

2^uberisch  erneuen 
Sich  die  Fantaseien 
Meiner  Kindheit  hier  so  licht ! 
Rosenfarbig  schweben 
Duftgebild ,  und  weben 
£in  elysich  Traumgesicht.* 

Ik.  Marvel's  ^  Dream-Life"  passes  successively  in  review  the  dreams 
of  fond  boyhood,  whose  eye  sees  rarely  below  the  surface  of  things ;  the 
delidous  hopes  of  sparkling-blooded  youth  ;  manhood's  dreams  of  sober 
trustfulness,  of  practical  results,  of  hard- wrought  world-success,  and 
perhaps  of  love  and  Joy ;  and  ag^'s  dreams  of  what  b  gone,  a  wide 
waste,  a  mingled  array  of  griefs  and  delights — its  dreams,  too,  of  what 
18  to  come,  of  an  advent  Rest  which  already  hath  garnered  in  the  darlings 
of  its  heart. 

Dream-land,  says  the  author,  will  never  be  exhausted  until  we  enter 
the  land  of  dreams  ;  and  until,  in  ^^  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil," 
thought  will  become  fact,  and  all  facts  will  be  only  thought.  And  thus 
he  can  conceive  no  mood  of  mind  more  in  keeping  with  what  is  to  follow 

rn  the  grave,  than  <^  those  fancies  which  warp  our  frail  hulks  toward 
ocean  of  the  infinite."  And  in  working  up  this  "  fable  of  the  sea- 
sons," from  the  Spring  of  childhood  to  the  Winter  of  hoary  eld,  he  is 
content  that  the  *^  facts"  should  be  false,  if  but  the  '*  feeling"  be  real — 
content,  if  he  can  catch  the  bolder  and  richer  truth  of  feeUng,  that  the 
types  of  it  should  be  all  confessed  fabrications.  *^  If,"  he  argues,  ^^  if  I 
mn  over  some  sweet  experience  of  love,  must  I  make  good  the  fact  that 
the  loved  one  lives,  and  expose  her  name  and  qualities  to  make  your  sym- 
pathies sound?  Or  shall  I  not  rather  be  working  upon  higher  and 
holier  g^und,  if  I  take  the  passion  for  itself,  and  so  weave  it  into  words, 
that  you,  and  every  willing  sufferer,  may  recognise  the  fervour,  and 

•  Matthison:  "Der  Wald.» 
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forget  the  personality  ?"  Life,  by  his  estimate,  being,  after  all,  but  a 
bundle  of  hints,  eacn  suggestbg  actual  and  poative  development^  but 
rarely  reaching  it,  he  holds  himself  to  be  as  truly  dealing  with  life  when 
recalling  these  hints,  and  tracing  them  in  fancy  to  their  issues,  as  if  his 
life  had  dealt  them  all  to  him.  Hence,  in  this  volume  of  "Dream-Life" 
his  purpose  is,  to  catch  up  here  and  there  the  *^  shreds  of  feeling  which 
the  brambles  and  roughnesses  of  the  world  have  left  taagline^'  oa  his 
heart,  and  weave  them  into  shapely  and  harmonious  tissue.  If  there  are 
not  enough  elements  of  truth,  honesty,  and  nature  in  Ms  pictures,  to 
make  them  believed,  he  repudiates  the  notion  of  swearing  to  their  cre- 
dibility, declaring  it  a  shabby  truth  that  wants  an  author^s  affidavit  to 
make  it  trustworthy. 

The  dream-life  of  Spring,  or  Boyhood,  takes  us  to  school — where 
•ketches  are  drawn  that  show,  more  definitely  than  need  be,  the  aketcher^s 
acquaintanceship  with  the  manner  of  Dickens,  to  whom  and  to  Washinr- 
ton  Lrving  this  volume  owes  not  a  little  of  its  *^  inspiration."  Boy  Senti- 
ment is  illustrated — and  Boy  Religion,  disturbed  by  an  ineradicable  dis- 
like of  long  sermons,  and  a  hopeless  incapacity  to  get  the  force  of  that 
verse  of  Dr.  Watts'  which  likens  heaven  to  a  never-ending  Sabbath,  or 
indeed  to  long  much  for  heaven  if  it  is  to  be  full  of  certain  potent,  grave, 
and  reverend  seniors  such  as  are  the  bane  of  the  boy's  life  below.  **  There 
is  very  much  religious  teaching,  even  in  so  ffood  a  country  as  New  Eng- 
land"— and  quite  possibly  Old  England  has  this  among  the  feiults, 
despite  all  which  we  love  her  still — ''  which  is  far  too  harsh,  too  dry,  too 
cold,  for  the  heart  of  a  boy.  Long  sermons,  doctrinal  precepts,  and  such 
tediously-worded  dogmas  as  were  uttered  by  those  honest,  bat  hard- 
spoken  men,  the  Westminster  divines,  fatigue,  and  pussle,  and  dispiat 
lum."  Then  we  have  the  boy  on  a  visit  to  a  New  England  squire  (after 
Geofirey  Crayon's  own  heart),  and  at  the  country  church,  with  ito  un- 
admirea  parson,  its  precentor  (remarkable  for  clearing  his  throat  by  a 
sonorous  ahem,  followed  by  a  powerful  use  of  his  Sunday  bandanna,  aad 
imposing  manipulations  with  his  tuning-fork),  its  stout  old  deacon,  the 
weazen-faced  farmer,  the  dowdy  farmers'  daughters,  and  heavy-ejed 
youngsters  that  there  do  congregate. 

With  Summer  open  the  dreams  of  Youth.  The  scene  changes  to  the 
cloisters  of  a  college — if  cloisters  must  be  the  word  for  those  **  long, 
ungainly  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  which  make  the  colleges  of  New 
England" — as  much  akin  to  the  grand  old  structures  of  what  Mr. 
Thackeray  calls  Camford  and  Oxbridge,  as  a  scarlet-bricked  Little  Bethel 
baptistery  is  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  such  a  scene,  g^ood  it  is  to 
find  our  dreamer  satirising  the  dreams  of  "first  ambition"  about  Genius 
—the  quotient  of  crude  imaginings,  and  strong  coffee,  and  whisky-toddy 
— as  though  there  were  a  certain  faculty  of  mind,  first  developed  in 
colleges,  which  can  with  impunity  despise  punstaking,  and  on  the 
strength  of  intuitions  and  instincts  can  do  without  means  and  processes  ; 
nor  can  he  be  a  dreamer  and  nothing  besides,  who  so  enforces  the  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  no  genius  in  life  like  the  genius  of  energy  and  amln- 
tion — ^no  rivals,  to  college  or  worldly  ambition,  so  formidable  as  those 
earnest,  determined  minds  which  achieve  eminence  by  persistent  appli- 
cation.    The  chapter  on  College  Romance  is  pitched  in  the  same  key ; 
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that  on  the  ''First  Look  of  the  World"  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Ik.  Marvel's  composite  manner — the  alliance  of  sagacious  raillery  and 
pathetic  sentiment  Perhaps  hiff  forte  lies  chiefly  in  the  delineation  of 
domestie  aonow,  wherem  his  power  and  reality  are  even  painfully  felt ; 
baft  18  he  not  too  apt  to  protract  and  intensify  such  delineation,  line  upon 
line— -and  indeed  to  dally  with  ideal  affliction,  and  pursue  its  lurking 
details  too  far,  until  the  reader  impatiently  recoils  from  what  takes  the 
shape  of  a  morhid  anatomy,  an  experimentalising  upon  his  tenderest 
sympathieay  an  almost  wanton  empiricism  in  matters  of  life  and  death  ? 
To  be  woven  into  ''  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,"  these  threads  of 
waking  anguish  are  too  fine-spun,  too  long-drawn  out,  too  intricately 
netted  with  the  heart-strings.  And  the  heart  is  apt  to  resent  this,  as 
among  the  unwarrantable  gratuities  of  Fiction.  The  charm  of  melan- 
oholy  may  be  over-strained,  tiQ  exhaustion  ensues,  and  collapse  ;  and 
then  audi  wo-wom  broodings  are  shunned,  and  exiled  from 

The  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
Tliey  ne*er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  home  again.* 

Under  the  ''Autumn"  division  there  is  some  fine  healthy  writine, 
always  tender,  and  generally  true,  on  manly  hope  and  manly  love — wiui 
wholesome  sarcasm  on  that  '*  kind  of  Pelnamism,"  affecting  ignorance 
of  plain  things  and  people,  and  knowingness  in  brilliancies,  "  that  is  very 
apt  to  overtake  one  in  the  first  blush  of  manhood" — ^when  the  law  is  to 
omceal  what  tells  of  the  man,  and  cover  it  with  what  smacks  of  the 
roue.  Home  peace  and  sanctity  is  reverently  described,  and  so  we  land 
in  the  *'  Winter"  quarter — Age — when  the  '*  sweeping  outlines  of  life, 
that  once  lay  before  the  vision — rolling  into  wide  billows  of  years,  like 
easy  Efts  of  a  broad  mountain  range — now  seem  close-packea  together 
as  with  a  Titan  hand ;  and  you  see  only  crowded,  craggy  heights,  like 
Alpine  fiutnesses,  parted  with  glaciers  of  grief,  and  lealdng  abundant 
tews."  Then  comes  the  death  of  the  true  wife,  aged  in  years  not  in 
heart,  and  the  marriage  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  birth  of  grand- 
diildren.  The  old  man  enters  feebly,  and  with  floating  glimpses  of  glee, 
into  the  cheer  and  rejoicings  of  the  young  people's  testive  days.  And 
dien— 

Eve  saddens  into  Night — 

the  old  man  fisiUs  asleep,  pest  eardily  waking — ^  to  sleep,  perdiance  to 
dfcam,''  elsewhere,  and  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rustling  of  Time's  curtains 

•  Shelly. 
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So  much  has  been  lately  sud  about  English  hotels,  both  in  attack  and 
defence,  that  the  public  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
their  different  species,  and  various  peculiarities.  Their  charges,  their 
furniture  and  servants,  their  wines,  and  their  viands,  have  all  been  fuUy 
discussed,  and  sufficient  evidence  collected  certainly  to  justify  the  issue 
of  a  royal  commission.  Pending,  however,  this  popular  proceeding,  we 
will  encfeavour  to  offer  our  readers  half  an  hour's  kindred  entertainment, 
by  accompanying  us  iu  a  stroll  through  some  of  the  principal  taverns 
of  the  metropolis,  noting  their  customs  aad  customers,  their  steaks,  their 
chops,  and  their  joints,  and  that  inevitable  termination  of  all  three — their 
bills.  By  taverns  we  do  not  mean  such  places  as  the  London  Tavern, 
or  any  other  where  festivities  are  practised  on  a  similar  gigantic  and 
expensive  scale.  We  mean  the  ordinary  dining  places  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  male  Londoners  daily  satisfy  their  post-meridian  cravings, 
at  an  expense  varying  from  two  to  five  shiOings — the  legitimate  successors 
of  those  classic  haunts  where  the  wits  of  the  last  century  dined,  drank, 
and  quarrelled,  and  where  we  may  sometimes  fancy  the  ghost  of  Bos  well 
or  Fielding  sighing  over  the  pusillanimous  topers  of  these  degenerate  days. 

Let  us,  then,  leaving  famous  Fleet-street  behind  us  for  the  present, 
proceed  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  City,  and  look  into  that  labyrinth 
of  coffee-houses  which  lie  hidden  in  the  alleys  between  Comhill  and  Lom- 
bard-street. There  are  not  so  many  interesting  recollections  connected 
with  these,  and  one  or  two  may  serve  as  specimens  for  all  of  them. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  class  of  taverns  we  propose  to  describe  is  divided 
into  two  species — the  genuine  chop-house,  where  the  entertmnment  is 
wholly  or  principally  provided  from  the  gridiron,*  and  those  more  ex- 
tensive establishments  where  joints,  made-dishes,  and  pastry,  are  always 
in  readiness.  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  continue  to  call  the 
former  chop-houses,  and  the  latter  taverns ;  although  the  generic  name 
belongs  of  course  just  as  much  to  the  one  as  the  other.  The  chop-houses 
of  the  City  are  famous :  at  Joe's,  in  Finch-lane,  or  the  Woolpack,  Corbet- 
court,  Gracechurch-street,  all  that  beef,  mutton,  and  malt  can  do  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  roan,  awaits  the  hungry  or  belated  citizen.  Club  epicures 
may  sneer  if  they  choose  at  the  British  dainties  of  steak  and  stout,  and 
truly,  if  their  omy  experience  of  them  is  as  they  are  turned  out  by  many 
a  fashionable  cook,  tney  have  reason  for  their  contempt;  but  the  next 
time  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  is  called  to  the  City,  by  any  of  those 
numerous  pieces  of  business  which  will  disturb  even  tiie  best-regulated 
idleness — such  as  to  renew  a  little  bill,  or  to  speak  to  their  uncle  the 
banker — let  him  turn  in  and  refresh  his  inward  man  at  either  of  these 
hospitia,  and  we  warrant  he  will  find  a  balm  for  his  woes  more  potent 
than  the  harp  of  Achilles  or  the  cutlets  of  Soyer.  At  either  of  these 
'  houses  we  can  have  what  is  called  a  small  steak  (about  half  a  pound), 
two  or  three  large  potatoes,  bread,  cheese,  and  a  pint  of  stout,  for  the 
charge  of  Is.  4d.;  and  if  we  choose  to  prolong  our  sittin?,  we  can  have 
a  glass  of  grog  and  a  cigar  for  ninepence  more — 2s.  Id.  in  all ;  one 

*  But  at  the  City  chop-houses  fiih,  chicken,  cony,  &c.,  may  be  had  also. 
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penny  satisfies  the  waiter; — and  we  have  had  an  excellent  dinner,  and  a 
fourpennj-piece  left  out  of  our  half-crown.  We  will  only  add,  that  all 
the  above  articles  are  superlatively  good. 

The  freauenters  of  these  places  are  mostly  city  men— clerks  of  all 
sorts,  who  nappen  to  be  a  little  later  than  usual — some  principals  also, 
perhaps  family  men  whose  wives  are  out  of  town — a  stray  stockbroker, 
and  now  and  then,  but  rarely,  a  Kent  or  Elssex  burner.  Here  you  see  a 
young  man  who  calls  every  waiter  by  his  Christian  name,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  private  affairs;  he  knows  who  was  in  love  with 
Charles's  wife  before  Charles  married  her — the  exact  sum  which  William 
dropped  on  ''  that  great  pot,"  the  Moss-trooper,  last  year  at  Chester. 
You  can't  tell  what  the  young  man  is — ^you  never  can  in  the  City.  Then 
there  is  &e  man  of  about  thirty-five,  evidently  monied,  who  perhaps 
has  a  bottle  of  port  after  dinner  with  his  elderly  ftiend,  when  a  good 
deal  of  *'  tum-de-dey"  usually  ensues.  They  will  probably  end  by  tossing 
who  pays  for  both.  Then  there  are  the  regular  old  stagers — ^steady- 
going  clerks — ^with  150/.  a  year,  but  who  usually  dine  a  little  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  get  home  to  Islington  and  Kennington  to  tea  by  the  time 
these  Toysterers  are  finishing  their  first  course.  Luncheon;  however,  or 
at  least  an  early  dinner,  b  the  principal  meal  taken  at  these  houses, 
which  generally  begin  to  thin  after  about  three  or  four  o'clock.  The 
little  back  room  at  the  Woolpack  is  a  very  snug  location ;  and  the  minister 
of  the  eridiron  is  a  remarkable  man,  well  worth  conversing  with.  There 
is  a  subdued,  yet  cheerful  and  paternal  air  about  the  head-waiter  at 
Joe's,  which  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  He  seems  to  look  upon  his 
more  juvenile  customers  as  young  men  just  entering  upon  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  he  cannot  avoid  displaying  a  certain  feeling  of  interest 
in  their  uncertain  career. 

The  taverns  of  this  part  of  London  are  various  and  good — the  Lang. 

bourne,  in  Lombard-street,  one  of  the  best — with  the  advantage  of  a 

reading  and  smoking  room  up-stairs,  and  some  uncommonly  pretty  girls 

on  the  staff  of  the  establishment ;  but  as  this  description  of  tavern  exists 

ID  its  greatest  perfection  further  west,  we  will  defer  a  fuller  description  to  a 

subsequent  page.    But  before  we  quit  the  city,  we  must  by  all  means  pay  a 

visit  to  the  ordinary  at  Billingsgate :  this  is,  perhaps,  as  an  American 

landlord  would  say,  "  the  most  remarkable  house  in  London."  Simpson's, 

at  Billingsgate,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  market,  is  well  known  for  its 

fish  ordinary,  which  takes  place  at  two  and  four  every  afternoon,  and 

likewise  for  its  punch,  which  is  certainly  a  most  delicious  and  seductive 

mixture.     Here  we  sit  down  to  an  entertainment  comprising  very  often 

as  many  as  five  or  six  different  kinds  qf  fish,  with  appropriate  sauces  and 

vegetables — ^two  or  three   excellent  joints,  cheese,   &c.,   &c.,  for  the 

moderate  charge  of  Is.  6d.,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  wine,  punch,  or  beer. 

This  is  a  very  favourite  resort  of  City  epicures  of  a  certain  sort ;  for  here 

a  man  may  positively  gorge  himself  for  his  money,  and  the  difficulty  is 

not  to  eat  too  much.     The  frequenters  of  this  place  are  composed  on  the 

whole  of  the  same  dass  as  patronise  the  more  inland  hospitia — ^men  who 

.  like  their  dinner  as  soon  as  they  have  done  business,  and  don't  object  to 

something  substantial  for  supper.     There  is  very  often  at  Billingsgate  a 

sprinkling  of  other  sorts  also — young  barristers,  law  students,  medicals, 

and  others,  who  make  up  a  party  for  the  sake  of  the  punch,  and  prolong 

Jan, — ^TOL.  c.  NO.  cccxcvn.  o 
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their  sederunt  to  a  pretty  late  hour ;  but,  generally  speakiiigy  the 
habitues  do  not  sit  long,  and  one  glass  of  punch  after  dinner  appears  to  be 
the  regular  thing  for  those  who  remain,  which  not,  howeyer,  aboye  a 
tithe  of  the  diners  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  punch  is  Is.  6d.  a 
glass,  and  strong  must  be  the  head  that  can  carry  more  than  a  couple  of 
tumblers. 

We  may  now  begin  to  wend  our  way  westwards  again ;  and  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  notice  the  well-known  boiled  beef-house  in  ifale  Old 
Bailey,  where  that  relishing  dainty  is  supplied  by  the  handa  of  £ur 
damsels  at  a  very  moderate  figure,  and  where  boiled  beef  and  greens 
has  been  the  staple  commodity  from  the  time  of  our  great-grandfathers, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  classic,  the  jovial,  the  learned  regions  of 
Fleet-street  On  the  right  hand,  going  towards  Tem{^e-bar,  w^  Wine 
Office-court,  lies  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese,  as  snugly  ensconoed  as  a 
maggot  in  one  of  its  own  ripe  symbols.  This  is  the  first  genuine  uncom- 
promising chop-house  we  have  come  to.  No  soup,  no  fish,  no  currieB^ 
no  pastry.  Chops  and  steaks,  steaks  and  chops  (varied  with  an  oocaaional 
kidney  or  sausage),  is  the  burden  of  Mr.  Dolamore's  song.  In  punefa, 
however,  this  house  rivals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  Billingsgate ;  and  it  has 
also  another  peculiar  delicacy  in  the  shape  of  beefsteak-pudding,  in  whidi 
a  number  of  oysters  are  boiled,  and  which  is  really  extremely  good.  The 
correct  thing  is  to  follow  up  this  with  marrow-bones  and  Wekh^rabbits^ 
and  to  crown  the  whole  with  a  mighty  bowl  of  punch.  There  should  be 
a  party  of  at  least  four  to  enjoy  this  repast ;  and  we  strcwgly  recommend 
such  of  our  learned  readers  as  sojoiurn  in  the  various  inns-of-court  to  try 
the  banquet  some  cold  January  evening,  and  we  wager  they  will  not  re- 
pent it  The  pudding  should  be  ordered  some  time  before,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  engaged.  The  charges  at  the  **  Cheese"  are  extremely 
moderate,  not  exceeding  those  of  the  City  houses. 

And  now  we  take  a  broad  stride,  cross  over  the  road,  and  some  way 
up  on  the  left  hand  side,  just  above  Serjeant's  Inn,  is  a  narrow  doorway, 
over  which  is  written  Mitre-court  Facing  those  who  penetrate  tms 
dusky  passage  stands  the  immortal  Mitre  Tavern.  There  is  a  cosy  and 
sequestered  air  about  this  once  famous  house  which  is  wanting  to  its 
more  popular  rivals  higher  up  the  street.  It  is  a  place  in  which  to  sit  and 
dream  of  the  past,  and  while  gazing  upon  the  bust  of  the  stalwart  old 
wit,  who  here  showed  so  oh&a  that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  to  con- 
jure up  pleasant  visions  of  those  olden  days  yet  within  the  memory  of 
the  living,  yet  seeming  now  to  belong  to  an  antediluvian  period*  The 
coffee-room  is  small  anud  comfortable,  having  a  fireplace — ^that  great 
desideratum — ^within  reach  of  all.  the  boxes.  Immediately  opposite  as 
you  enter,  in  the  comer  by  the  fir^ilace,  is  Dr.  Johnson's  taUe^  sur* 
mounted  by  his  bust 

The  mighty  hours  of  tavern  wits, 
Thine  elders  and  thy  betters, 

says  the  poet  laureate  to  a  pleasant  hour  which  has  iust  slipped  away  in 
tavern  reflections.  How  many  of  them  did  this  ausky  retreat  help  to 
dissipate  !  How  many  times  did  the  "capital  supper  and  the  two 
bottles  of  port,"  so  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Boswell,  stimulate  that  on- 
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«ai»lled  display  of  wit,  wigdoro,  and  satire  I     Alas !  for  the  old  tavern 
Mm  I     Some  of  it»  howerer,  still  suryives,  and  in  the  three  gpreat  taverns 
^vrhieh  we  still  have  to  explore  ere  we  pass  the  portals  of  the  City,  the 
templar  still  wrangles,  and  the   author  still  ^nks,  with   some  faint 
^mmlation  of  more  sturdy  and  jovial  times.     The  fare  at  the  Mitre  is 
^Etill  micommonly  good,  and  the  charges  remarkahly  low.     At  the  pre- 
^KDt  day,  however,  there  is  no  douht  that  the  Rainbow  and  the  Cock  are 
-ftiie  two  crack  bouses  of  Fleet-street :  the  former,  as  well  as  its  near  neigh- 
%oiir,  Dkk\  belong,  like  the  Mitre,  to  the  class  we  have  denominated 
taverns,  whereas  the  Cock  is  a  chop-boose.     The  Rainbow,  as  the  lamp 
«yver  the  door  informs  ns,  was  founded  in  1820,  when  it  is  probable 
•favem  drinking  had  not  wholly  gone  out  of  fashion.     There  we  may  still 
see,  on  most  days  out  of  term,  one  pr  two  veteran  luminaries  of  the 
adjoining  inn,  wno  have  almost  outlived  thmr  business,  whose  talk  is  of 
Teme,  and  whose  manners  bear  an  equal  resemblance  to  those  of  a  by- 
gone generation.     These  are  the  jolly  old  dogs  who  could  never  be  re- 
claimed from  that  savage  Temple  life — its  independence  and  its  drink. 
They  generally  dine  in  hall  in  term  time,  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.     A 
cert^  number  of  younger  members  of  the  same  profession,  a  sprinkling 
of  country  solicitors  and  agents  brought  to  town  on  business,  and  now 
and  then  a  few  literaiy  men,  make  up  the  complement  of  customers  at 
the  Rainbow.     The  landlord  himself  is  the  pink  of  politeness,  and  it 
lx)des  no  good  to  your  pocket  when  he  is  seen  approaching  you  with  his 
smiling  face,  as  the  cheese  is  being  withdrawn,  when  you  are  replete 
and  in  a  humour  to  think  port  wine  at  7  s.  a  bottle  much  less  objection- 
able than  at  any  other  time.     The  coffee-room  at  the  Rainbow  has  been 
handsomdy  fitted  up  within  the  last  year  or  two  with  the  arms  of  dis- 
tingoialied  members  of  its  patron  inn  painted  on  the  oak  panels. 

Dick's  hotel  and  tavern,  a  few  doors  nearer  Temple  Bar,  is  so  precisely 
the  same  as  the  Rainbow,  that  all  we  have  said  of  the  one  aj^Hes  to  the 
other ;  it  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  cheaper,  and,  we  think,  usually  presents  a 
more  varied  carte  than  its  rivaL  The  Irish  stew  here  is  remarkably 
good,  and  it  usually  has  a  capital  supply  of  wild  fowl. 

And  now,  reader,  we  will  cross  to  the  Cock — the  very  chancery  of 
timama.  No  reform  is  the  order  of  the  day  here,  and  certainly  Lord 
Eldon  himself  could  not  have  been  a  more  resolute  Tory  than  **the 
phmip  head-waiter  at  the  Cock/'  In  the  eves  of  this  functionary,  a 
sanded  floor  is  the  paUadium  of  England,  and  diminutive  beefsteaks  at 
14d.  eneh  the  acme  of  economy  and  luxury.  Seriously  speaking,  though, 
the  Cock  is  an  excellent  place  of  its  kind.  Everything  is  of  the  best  The 
port  we  know  from  high  authority  "  surpasses  praise,"  and  the  brandy, 
whisky,  and  tobacco,  are  equally  unobjectionable.  We  confess  to  a  weak- 
ness for  this  old-fashioned  cosnobitium,  for  we  suppose  the  Cock  carries 
its  pietensions  to  that  questionable  virtue  of  ''  stan^g  upon  the  ancient 
ways"  further  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  metropolis.  The  "genius 
hoT  aeems  to  be  as  much  averse  to  those  ^'  writing  feUows"  as  the  old 
Duke  himael^  and  it  would  oertunly  be  '^  sent  sighing"  up  Bell-yard  and 
Shire-lane  at  the  intrusion  of  a  new^aper  or  magazine.  On  this  point  the 
Co^  is  inexorable ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  it,  for  had  there  been  a  Times 
Isader  to  assist  Mr.  Tennyson  in  relishing  his  [nnt  of  port,  we  perhaps 
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might  have  lost  the  most  exquisite  of  all  serio-comic  lyrics.  Many  and  many 
a  time  have  we  ourselves  recalled  our  college  friendships  and  onr  hoyw 
loves  over  a  glass  of  this  identical  Falemian,  or  oftener,  perhaps,  a 
tumbler  of  William's  potent  punch,  sitting  in  a  solitary  box,  gazing  on 
the  pensive  glow  of  the  fire,  or  watching  the  movements  of  the  sleek  and 
happy  cats.  The  Cock  is  also  conveniently  near  the  Temple,  and  so 
many  younger  members  of  that  inn  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  there,  that 
in  the  winter  time  it  partakes  almost  of  the  nature  of  a  club.  The  waiter, 
too— the  original  plump  one,  William — is  a  decided  character,  and  worthy 
of  commemoration  even  by  his  late  minstrel — it  would  indeed  hare  been 
too  bad  had  not  some  scuier  vates  been  found  to  celebrate  his  eccen- 
tricities. As  he  is  now  a  public  character,  he  will  forgive  us,  we  are  sure, 
for  making  him  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  more  especially  when  we 
inform  him  that  we  are,  what  he  bitterly  complained  Mr.  Tennyson 
was  not— a  regular  customer. 


THE    PASSION    FLOWER. 

BY   WILLIAM   DALTON. 

I. 

FALLING  IN  LOVE  IN  A  STORM. 

«*  We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Mantel, 
Bart.  With  the  deceased  baronet  the  title  becomes  extinct ;  his  only 
son,  Lieutenant  Mantel,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  being  lost  in  the 
Spitfire  two  years  since.  The  deceased  admiral's  fortune  reverts  to  the 
heir-at-law,  Godfrey  Pope,  Esq.,  now  in  his  twenty-second  year." 

Thus  the  morning  papers  announced  to  the  world  an  exit  and  a  suc- 
cession. People  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  admiral,  exdumed 
*'  God  bless  me !" — others  who  had  merely  heard  of  him,  took  no  notice 
of  the  matter,  except,  indeed,  some  half-pay  post-captains,  who  set  about 
looking  after  his  old  shoes. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Pope  was  an  interesting  young  gentleman ;  tall,  slim, 
lank-haired,  pale-faced,  although  withal,  to  the  lovers  of  the  sentimental 
'<  Childe  Harold''  school  of  young  men,  very  fascinating  and  delightful, 
especially  to  young  ladies  in  their  teens  and  not  yet  out  of  *^  poetry 
books,"  he  was  decidedly  the  kind  of  man  so  objectionable  to  Cssar,  ever 
walking,  dreaming,  and  rhapsodising ;  the  world  was  too  bad,  or  he  was 
too  good,  one  or  the  other,  for  they  could  never  agree  with  each  other. 
He  had  determined  upon  becoming  a  great  moral  teacher,  but  with  the 
exception  of  among  some  young  lady  acquaintance,  his  enthusiasm  was 
mistaken  for  cool  impertinence  ;  and  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  he  had 
narrowly  escaped  a  thrashing  for  his  too  great  love  of  doing  good.  How- 
ever, be  all  this  as  it  may,  he  really  was  a  very  amiable  youn^  man. 

The  cadet  of  a  family  called  good,  for  the  simple  reason  vxeX  none  of 
its  members  had  ever  been  known  to  be  of  any  good  to  society,  at  least 
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in  a  productive  sense,  and  a  collegiate  education  inflated  him  with  a 
sense  of  self-importance  that  was  oblivious  to  all  but  himself.  His  parents, 
who  had  died  some  two  years  prior  to  the  admiral,  were  rig^d  moralists 
and  low  sectarians ;  consequently,  at  the  earliest  period,  God^y  had  been 
tightly  tacked  to  a  set  of  stiff  and  starched  principles  of  the  ^*  do-me- 
good  school."  At  the  university  (a  London  one)  he  could  never  be 
mm  under  his  mother's  influence  longer  than  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
time.  The  result  of  this  culture  was  the  saturation  of  his  mind  with  a 
supreme  horror  of  the  vices  of  his  fellow-mortab,  and  an  intense  and 
romantic  longing  to  make  himself  not  only  a  good,  but  a  better  man  ; 
itot  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  but  to  exceed  him- 
self, Excelsior.  The  death  of  his  parents  and  his  accession  to  fortune, 
sent  him  into  the  world  wrapped  in  a  suit  of  moral  buckram,  to  walk  it 
rather  by  fits  and  starts,  than  like  ordinary  mortals.  Never  having 
known  uie  sting  of  poverty,  he  could  not  fully  appreciate  wealth.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  who  so  confidently  rest  themselves  upon  their  own 
ideas  and  acts,  that  they  ever  remain  without  the  talent  of  appreciation. 

With  a  mind  thoroughly  saturated  with  self-consequence,  arising  fix)m 
its  own  conscious  goodness,  he  was  ever  straining  to  be  better  than  him- 
8el£  The  pride  so  near  bordering  upon  arrogance,  and  which  he  felt 
was  planted  in  his  nature,  he  struggled  hard  to  subdue ;  his  mind  con- 
sequentiy  seemed  ever  upon  the  balance  between  humility  and  pride. 
Adversity,  and  an  effort  for  worldly  position,  might  have  tempered  and 
toned  down  these  conflicting  feelings  ;  as  it  was,  his  accession  to  fortune 
rendered  the  balance  more  than  doubtful. 

Of  an  imaginative  and  romantic  disposition,  he  sought  to  sootiie  his 
mind  by  poetry;  but,  alas !  after  some  months'  devotion  to  the  Muse,  and 
many  attempts  at  poetising,  he  threw  aside  (with  the  exception  of 
^  Childe  Harold")  his  books,  and  in  a  more  irritable  mood  than  ever, 
sought  the  shades  of  Twickenham,  in  which  neighbourhood  stood  his 
manor-house;  the  lawn  sloped  to  the  edge  of  the  Thames,  and  there,  on 
the  banks  of  the  old  river,  he  wandered  for  weeks  from  stream  to  stream, 
angling,  in  a  wide  awake  dream,  heedlessly  forgetful  of  tiie  passing  time : 
yoong  as  he  was,  he  had  thought  and  dreamt  himself  into  a  misantiirope. 
He  had  none  to  care  for  him,  and  he  returned  the  slight.  He  some- 
times felt  that  action,  bustie  in  the  world,  would  have  cured  him ;  he 
fcit  also  that  hXe  had  tricked  him  into  indolence  and  a  life  of  useless 
reverie ;  he  bore  it,  but  not  contentedly. 

Twas  evening,  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  in  summer ;  listiess  and  blasey 
Godfrey  had  sought  his  library  as  the  coolest  room  in  the  house ;  but,  as 
eiening  drew  onwards,  even  that  room  became  oppressive  with  the 
pent-up  heat,  and  he  at  length  determined  upon  seeking,  if  possible,  a 
nreeae  on  the  Thames.  Drawing  on  a  loose  velveteen  shooting-coat, 
bo  strolled  to  his  boat-house, not  forgetting  to  take  ^'Childe  Harold" 
nith  him.  Having  unfisistened  the  pleasure-wherry,  he  placed  the  sculls 
on  its  nde,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  well- cushioned  seat,  permitted 
the  boat  to  float  gentiy  up  the  stream,  himself  voluptuously  indulging 
m  the  delidous  fragrance  of  tiie  rich  foliage  that  adorns  the  banks  and 
nsMibourhood  of  the  Thames  between  Twickenham  and  Hampton. 

In  this  luxurious  state,  and  dreamily  perusing  the  poem,  he  had  glided 
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to  tiie  lock  gates ;  the  effi>rt  of  paBsing  through  them,  once  oyeroome,  he 
again  became  lost  in  abstraction,  and  floated  onwards  till  he  had  readhed 
Hampton ;  still  absorbed  in  his  book,  he  had  not  noticed  the  lowering 
clouds;  a  heavy  darkness  pervaded  the  horiaon ;  one  large  heavy  drop 
fell  like  a  marble  upon  the  open  page,  and  aroused  him  ;  it  was  not  tiU 
then  he  discovered  that  he  had  floated  a  considerable  distance  from  home. 
A  storm  was  brewing ;  taking  the  sculls  in  his  hands,  he  began  to  turn 
the  head  of  his  boat.  But  stop — he  would  borrow  a  thick  overcoat  firom 
the  ferryman  ;  but,  alas  !  the  man  had  left  his  post  Mudi  annoyed,  he 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  pull  homewards  against  the  stream ;  one  turn 
of  the  boat  brought  him  vis-a-vis  with  the  opposite  shore ;  two  ladies 
were  standing  upon  the  bank  beckoning,  as  he  thought,  to  him.  It  was 
a  strange  incident,  for  he  knew  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
arrested  his  movements  for  a  time  ;  resting  on  his  sculls,  he  again  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  ladies,  and  now  he  could  clearly  perceive  them 
motioning  to  him.  Some  heavier  drops  fell ;  the  storm  was  evidently  fist 
coming  on,  the  clouds  grew  livid,  forked  lightning  played  about,  flashing 
through  heavy  and  opaque  masses,  giving  a  terriflc  aspect,  not  unlike 
the  first  breaking  out  of  a  huge  fire,  when  the  flames  first  burst  through 
the  dense  smoke  as  if  glad  of  their  escape  from  a  struggle.  To  our 
hero's  quick  thought  and  romantic  imagination  some  change  of  destiny 
was  at  hand ;  the  ladies  still  stood  motioning  to  him ;  he  had  pulled 
near  the  shore,  he  now  heard  the  voices,  he  reached  them,  and,  to 
his  chagrin,  received  their  apologies  for  having  mistaken  him  for  ^ 
ferryman.  However,  the  threatening  weather  allowed  of  little  parleying; 
there  was  no  conveyance  near,  they  had  been  surprised  by  the  storm,  and 
wished  to  be  taken  to  Twickenham.  Godfrey  quickly  tendered  his  ser- 
vices— he  could  not  do  otherwise — and  he  assisted  the  elder  lady  into  tiie 
boat ;  then — but  here  we  pause,  for  to  this  day  Godfrey  does  not  fo^^ 
the  next  act,  viz.,  that  of  assisting  the  younger  lady  into  his  wherry.  The 
first  ^anoe  at  the  fiiir  creature  made  his  heart  beat,  and  his  whole  frvme 
tremulous;  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  but  nevertheless  a  hit,  ^  a  palpa- 
ble hit;"  young  love  had  given  a  double  knock  at  his  heart ;  his  mt 
glance  took  inker  whole  form — flight,  buoyant,  swanlike,  beautiful— «8 he 
pkced  her  by  his  side ;  notwithstanding  the  dark,  damp  reality  of  die 
storm,  he  felt  enraptured  with  a  new  delight. 

There  was  little  time  for  romance,  and  therefore  the  ladies  beii^ 
seated,  Godfrey  set  manfully  to  work,  with  no  little  anxiety  at  being 
miles  from  home,  with  niglit  fast  approaching,  and  on  tne  river  in 
charge  of  two  females  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  for  the  rain  nosr 
foil  in  torrents.  AH  this  aroused  our  hero  from  his  lethargy,  and  lie 
pulled  with  might  and  main,  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  ereatnre 
by  his  side  len^g  strength  to  his  arms.  During  the  homeward  pidl, 
as  may  be  imagined,  there  was  but  small  opportunity  for  converse;  suffi- 
cient for  him,  however,  to  discover  their  name  to  be  Mantrey,  and  tbat 
they  were  neighbours  of  his  own.  By  the  time  they  had  readied  the 
water-lawn  of  Mrs.  Mantrey's  house,  the  whole  party  were  drenched 
with  rain.  Leaping  out  of  his  boat,  Godfrey  assisted  the  la&a  to  their 
house ;  a  fow  hasty  thanks  from  them — yes,  one  thing  more — a  g^anee 
from  liis  inamorata,  and  a  promise  to  make  a  visit  in  the  morning, 
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Godfrey  hastened  home,  and,  mcUgrS  his  romantic  mood,  took  a  precau- 
tnoaij  warm  bath,  and  then  sought  his  bed.  His  dreams  had  hitherto 
chiefly  been  by  day ;  nature  recovered  herself  and  that  was  the  first  of 
kis  dreaming  by  night. 

IL 

HANGED  FOB  FORQERT. 

Aftxr  a  night  of  bright  dreams,  Godfrey  arose,  feverish  with  antici- 
pated fJeasure  ;  the  first  wild  imptdse  of  passion  had  seized  him,  and  he 
detemuned  to  follow  up  his  introduction.  He  found  Mrs.  Mantrey  and 
her  dai^ter  alone,  both  en  deshalnUe ;  the  daughter,  for  whom  alone 
he  had  eyes,  appeared  to  him  wondrously  beautifuL  Between  some  per- 
sona, it  cannot  be  questioned,  that  there  exists  a  kind  of  magnetism, 
wfaidi  gives  to  a  first  acquaintanceship  the  prestige  of  a  lifetime's  finend- 
flUp  ;  to  it  was  with  Godfrey  and  his  new-found  friends.  It  might  have 
be^  from  the  service  he  had  rendered  them  the  previous  evening ;  how- 
erer,  be  it  as  it  may,  what  with  the  profusion  of  thanks  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  newly -stricken  chord  of  tumultuous  love  on  the  other,  a  halo  of 
fieeh  happiness  seemed  to  surround  the  whole  party. 

Another  and  another — nay,  many  other  visits,  and  ere  many  weeks 
had  passed,  Godfrey  had  become  the  accepted  suitor  of  the  fair  Julia, 
although  fair  she  was  not,  but  rather  a  brunette,  tall  in  stature,  and 
shaped  after  the  Medkian  Venus ;  her  forehead  was  broad  and  high,  a 
profonon  of  dark  raven  tresses  falling  on  either  side  of  her  well-rounded 
faatures  ;  her  ears  were  small,  her  eyes  not  large,  but  dark  as  night,  and 
so  exquisitely  shaped  that  her  smile  seemed  a  distillation  from  the  very 
sesenoe  of  love ;  the  dimpled  chin,  rich  lips,  through  the  small  parting  of 
wUch  peeped  a  row  of  small  and  finely-shaped  pearls,  add  to  this  the 
fine-shaped  Roman  nose,  and  we  have  a  character  compounded  of  love, 
fhaartty,  and  firmness,  such  as  probably  belonged  to  Lucretia. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  this  host  of  charms,  Grodfrey  had  surren- 
dered ;  but  a  few  weeks,  and  he  lived  for  them  alone ;  her  voice  was  ridi, 
mellow,  and  persuasive ;  when  she  spoke,  her  listeners  drunk  music ;  hut 
when  she  conversed  with  Godfrey,  and,  as  he  thought,  sympathetically, 
he  became  enraptured ;  but,  as  our  object  is  not  to  descant  upon  th^ 
love  passages,  we  will  merely  add,  that  ere  three  months  passed,  Grodfiey 
had  been  permitted  to  appoint  the  very  day,  and,  riiame  to  mainhood  be 
it  iaidy  no  aoon«r  was  ne  accepted  than  he  became  discontented;  no 
iooaer  was  his  mad  impulsive  mood  cooled  by  his  success — he  had  reached 
the  nibieon,  bat  he  dared  not  pass  it — than  he  began  to  think.  It  was 
fferaoge^  very  strange  that  he  never  heard  either  mother  or  daughter 
speak  of  tkor  antecedents;  they  appeared  to  live  a  secluded  life;  not  a 
soul  save  himself  visited  them.  The  unhappy  mortal  to  call  in  question 
the  vetry  cause  of  his  joy,  that  seclusion  which  had  gained  him  a  prize 
withont  a  rivaL  He  roimd  a  mystery,  and  the  fancy  became  unbearable ; 
he  tried  to  remember  every  word  he  had  heard  uttered  either  by  mother 
or  daughter  ;  what  he  could  call  to  memory  he  weighed  well,  over  and 
over  again,  but  still  he  oould  not  hit  upon  a  solitary  clue  to  the  mystery, 
or  in  any  diape  satisfy  his  now  excited  cariosity. 
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Love  receded  a  little,  pride  took  front  rank,  became  alarmed,  and  his 
brain  began  to  coin  romances ;  who  and  what  were  they  ?  Ladies  of 
birth,  and  accustomed  to  good  society,  he  had  no  doubt;  but  people  of 
rank  would  be  known  by  name,  especially  to  him,  who  knew  the  peerage, 
knightage,  and  landed  gentry  books,  by  heart.  That  they  were  in 
affluent  circumstances,  their  style  of  living  offered  some  guarantee ;  it 
was  a  painful  mystery  altogether. 

This  love  of  his  nad  turned  the  honey  of  his  nature  into  vinegar ; 
however,  he  had  '*  popped  the  question,"  and  now  almost  longed  to  pop 
it  back  again ;  however,  as  in  the  then  state  of  the  case  he  could  not 
consistently  with  honour  do  so,  he  resolved  to  leave  no  means  untried  of 
solving  the  nddle ;  his  own  lodge-keeper's  wife  had  resided  in  the  village 
all  her  life,  and  to  her  he  first  applied. 

Li  answer  to  his  questioning,  the  woman  gave  some  very  ambiguous 
replies ;  this  but  the  more  arousing  his  curiosity,  he  pressed  onwards, 
proffered  a  bribe.  The  latter  was  irresistible,  and  he  was  informed  how 
good  a  lady  Mrs.  Mantrey  was,  and  what  a  sweet  creature  was  her 
daughter  Julia ;  and  then  followed  a  little  moralising  :  *'  What  a  pity  it 
was  that  there  should  be  something  wrong  in  every  family,  but  especially 
in  the  family  of  such  dear  ladies."  Then  the  old  lady  cited  as  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  that  even  her  own  family  counted  members 
among  them  who  were  not  too  honest — in  truth,  not  so  honest  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

These  insinuations  nearly  turned  poor  Godfrey's  senses  topsy-turvy. 
He  would  know  more,  and  further  supplicated  the  good  dame ;  but  she 
would  not,  oh,  no,  not  for  worlds,  tell  all  she  knew  without  a  solemn 
promise  of  secrecy  ;  and,  afler  all,  as  he  was  her  master,  and,  moreover, 
known  to  be  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the  young  lady  in  question, 
it  was,  perhaps,  no  more  than  her  duty  to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Mantrey's 
husband — good  Heavens !  Godfrey,  how  pale  you  are  looking — had  been 
hanged  for  forgery — but,  remember,  onfy  forgery ;  that  he  had  been  a 
great  banker,  merchant,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  had  fully  in- 
tended to  pay  back  the  money,  but  somehow  circumstances  wouldn't  let 
him,  but,  on  the  contrar}%  made  him  their  victim ;  for  her  part,  she 
fancied  he  must  have  been  hanged  in  mistake,  for  such  a  bad  man 
could  never  have  been  the  husband  and  father  of  such  a  mother  and 
daughter. 

At  this  news  Godfrey  g^ped  for  breath ;  would  that  he  had  never 
heard  it  But  could  it  be  possible?  how  authenticated?  and  his  brain 
rocked  between  belief  and  doubt,  and  then  he  thought  that,  alas !  it 
must  be  too  true.  The  woman  had  heard  it  from  an  old  servant  of  the 
fiEunily  some  short  time  before  her  death  ;  again  it  was  patent  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  although  they  respected  the  ladies 
too  much  to  bruit  it  about 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  poor  Godfrey,  so  proud,  too^  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity, that  he  likened  it  to  the  polished  surface  of  a  mirror,  which  could 
not  receive  the  slightest  breath  without  taint,  and  he  returned  to  his 
library  an  altered  man. 

Then  that  the  innocence  that  had  redprocated  his  fervent  love  with 
such  apparent  warmth  should  prove  to  be  guile,  a  trap  to  catch  an  honest 
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iieart  and  noble  name,  tore  his  breast  with  misery,  and  his  love  was  an 
ecstasy  bathed  in  gall,  but  still  the  love  remained  ;  yet  the  thought  of 
6och  a  marriage  made  his  soul  heave  with  loathing,  and — and  after  a  long 
single  he  had  determined  to  unclasp  &om  his  heart  the  S3n:en  hand  that 
held  it.  But  Godfrey's  love  was  no  mere  idea,  but  an  emotion  so  deeply 
rooted  in  his  nature,  that  his  whole  firame  shook  at  the  very  thought  of 
forsaking  Julia,  and  brought  back  the  truant  feeling  to  his  heart.  Never 
had  he  suffered  so  much;  his  brain  was  heated,  he  was  seized  with  a  soul- 
sickness,  and  his  eyes  swam  with  tears  as  his  mind  balanced  to  and  fro 
between  belief  and  doubt.  He  prayed  to  be  strengthened  in  his  doubt- 
iogs,  but,  alas !  it  was  no  mere  old  woman's  tale,  it  was  proved  by  the 
mystery  in  which  the  ladies  lived;  and  if,  indeed,  that  particular  tale  was 
not  true,  the  real  one  must  be  as  bad,  or  worse. 

Again  he  slept,  again  he  dreamt;  his  dreams  were  hori'ible,  his  hot 
brain  so  multiplied  and  distorted  each  item  of  the  fragmentary  intelli- 
gence, that  at  last  he  had  dreamt  himself  into  a  prominent  member,  nay, 
a  very  frontispiece  of  the  ^'  Calendar  of  Crime  ;*'  in  addition  to  thb,  ms 
parents  came  to  his  bedside  to  warn  him  firom  the  marriage  ;  he  awoke  in 
a  frie^ht;  no  more  sleep  for  poor  Godfrey;  he. lay  resolving  upon  his  plans 
fisr  toe  morning. 

III. 

SOMETHING  MORE  THAN  A  MERE  LOVERS*  QUARREL. 

Early  the  following  morning  our  hero  sought  an  interview  with 
Julia.  She  received  him  alone  in  her  little  morning-room.  Never  had 
she  looked  more  charming  in  the  eyes  of  Grodfrey,  whose  heart  palpitated 
quicker  than  ever.  Looking  up  mm  her  embroidery,  Julia  essayed  to 
speak,  but  some  strange  emotion  had  beset  her,  for  when  she  did  find 
utterance  her  silvery  tones  had  become  thick,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 
Forgetful  of  his  resolution,  Godfrey  seized  her  hand  and  pressed  her  lips; 
this  act  seemed  to  reassure  her,  but  gently  moving  him  aside  she  said  : 

^'Dear  Godfrey,  I  have  something  of  importance  to  say."  She  stopped, 
u  if  for  an  answer ;  none  came,  for  her  tone,  her  words,  brought  baick  to 
Godfrey  the  horrors  of  the  past  night.  She  continued :  "  There  shoidd 
be  no  secrets  now  between  us,  Godfrey." 

**  There  never  should  have  been,  Julia,"  replied  Godfrey,  sternly. 

<*  There  never  has  been,  at  least  of  my  own,  Grodfrey,"  said  Julia, 
hart  at  his  manner.  <<  Another's  I  could  not  disclose^  even  to  you,  with- 
out permission." 

**ln  pity  for  me  you  should  have  done  so.  Why  sacrifice  me  at  the 
shrine  ot  another's  crimes?     Did  my  love  for  you  deserve  disgrace?" 

"Godfrey!" 

'^  Julia!"  and  a  moment's  silence  ensued.  Mbery  was  working  at  the 
heart  of  Godfrey,  indignation  at  that  of  Julia's. 

"  How  dare  you  thus  speak  of  my But  no— no,  I  will  not  repeat 

the  sacred  name.  What  mean  you,  Godfrey,  by  disgrace  to  you,  and 
crimes  ?     Unsay  those  words,  nr — unsay  them,"  said  Julia. 

"  No,  Julia,  i  will  not ;  sincere  as  is  my  love  for  you,  my  honour  must 
not  be  sacrificed." 
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^<  Again  I  aak,  are  you  mad  ?  What  mean  joa  bj  crime  f  Has  die 
calumny  been—-" 

^'  Stay,  Julia ;  tor  our  old  bve'a  sake  I  will  not  reproach  yoa;  gii£Ei- 
ciHit,  Without  repetition  of  the  horrid  story,  I  do  know  the  whole  of  jonr 
histoiT)  and  madly  as  I  bve  you,  dare  not  ask  your  hand.  Farewell;  we 
part  for  ever." 

Drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and  clasping  her  fair  throat  with 
her  hand,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  rising  passions  of  her  heart,  she  pointed 
to  the  door. 

"  Begone,  sir ;  by  your  base  insinuations  yon  hare  insulted  one  whom 
to  insult  is  never  to  be  fbrTOtten  or  pardoned  by  me.  B^;one,  sir;"  and 
with  another  wave  of  her  hand  she  glided,  rather  than  wdked,  from  his 
presence,  leaving  Godfrey  in  perfisct  amazement  He  dared  not  recal 
her,  nay,  he  would  not,  for  indignation  was  now  uppermost  in  his  heart 

Julia  sought  her  moth^s  boudoir,  where,  once  idone,  she  threw  hersdf 
upon  a  sofa  and  gave  full  vent  to  her  tears.  Mrs.  Mantrey  entered  the 
room,  and  stood  astonished  at  her  daughter's  agony ;  but  berore  she  could 
speak  the  latter  spnag  from  the  couch,  and  placing  her  arm.  an>«nd  her 
neck,  she  exclaimed : 

<<  Dear,  dear  friend,  dear  mother,  my  heart  will  burst;"  and  she  sobbed 
aloud.  Her  grief  seemed  to  grow,  and  the  more  it  grew,  the  more  she 
embraced  Mrs.  Mantrey. 

'<  Julia,  Julia,  dearest  child,  what  means  this  grief,  this  agony?  What 
has  happened?  can  insult  have  been  offered  to  i/ou  T* 

"  To  me,  to  me,"  she  replied ;  ^  no,  not  to  me,  but  to  you,  dear  and 
only  friend." 

'^  To  me,  child,  and  by  whom  ?"  replied  the  amazed  Mrs.  Mantrey. 

<'  By  him  whose  love  was  dearer  to  me  almost  than  your  own.  Him 
whom  I  could  have  worshipped  with  a  woman's  love ;  but  it  is  passed-^ 
the  happy  dream  has  gone — ^he  himself  has  severed  it  We  no  longer 
love,  but  hate — ^yes,  hate  each  other.  He  told  me  I  had  repaid  his  love 
with  an  attempt  at  disg^racing  him ;  I  know  he  has  repaid  mine  wiA 
scorn,  by  rudely  thrusting  me  aside  like  a  toy  of  which  he  had  tired ; 
but,  thank  Heaven,  I  was  coolly  distant  to  him.  He  knows  not,  nor  ever 
can  know,  my  sufferings  for  his  sake,"  she  replied,  hysterically. 

'*  Julia,  dear  Julia,  talk  not  so  incoherently.     All  may  yet  be  well." 

*^  I  tell  you  no,  mother ;  he  has  listened  to  the  false  calumny,  and  be- 
lieves it — ay,  and  disbelieves  me.  Can  I  love  a  man  whose  ccmfidence  I 
do  not  possess  ?  No^  no,  no,  mother.  We  have,  I  tell  you,  both  received 
a  new  wound,  but  one  so  deep  from  the  hand  it  came  tnat  had  I  not  yoa 
to  live  for,  it  would  probe  deep,  yes  to  the  cold  depths  of  the  g^ve 
itself." 

''  Julia,  you  have  witnessed  my  sufferings,"  replied  her  mother,  re- 
proachfuUy. 

*'  I  have,  I  have,  dearest  mother,  and  it  should  temper  me  to  bear  thoee 
now  brewine  for  niyself ;  but,  indeed,  you  know  not  how  I  love  this  man. 
His  frown,  his  undeserved  reproaches,  cause  me  an  anguish  I  have  never 
known  till  now.  I  could  have  borne  reproaches,  it  would  but  have  torn 
my  breast  with  sorrow;  but  to  you,  my  lifi^  my  all,  I  tell  you,  mother,  it  has 
aroused  my  very  soul." 
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*^  Nay,  Julia,  you  perhaps  are  wrong,  dear  girl ;  some  misapprehen- 
sions. Think  not  of  me ;  I  know  Godfrey  too  well  to  believe  in  an  in- 
tentional affront  to  myself.  Why  should  not  the  calumny  that  has  so 
long*  followed  my  oonxse,  cross  ms  path,  and  he,  like  all  the  rest^  be- 

*'  He  knew  me,  and  should  have  belieTed  nothing  that  I  had  not  aa* 
^faeoticated,  mother,''  replied  Julia. 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Julia:  you  have  many  chances  of  happineis  before  you, 
^farow  them  not  away ;  time  has  an  antidote  for  great  miseries,  small  ones 
it  will  soon  lemore.  Again,  dear  girl,  I  believe  in  some  easily  removable 
impKessum,"  replied  Mrs.  Mantrey,  and  added,  with  a  smile,  ^<your  swain 
^wiU  soon  be  repentant,  and  at  your  feet" 

'^Mother,''  replied  Julia,  piondly,  ^^you  know  not,  or  ever  shall  know, 
liis  wotds^  mnch  less  his  manner.  No,  no,  I  would  not  many  him  noWf 
did  I  love  him  ten  times  as  much.  Love  has  no  place  in  my  heart  without 

^  May  not  your  conception  of  duty  be  overstrained,  Julia  ?  Are  yoa 
^oite  sore  yoa  may  not  mistake  pride  for  duty  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mantrey. 

^  I  know  at  least  how  to  love,  said  Julia,  affectionately  embracing  her 
mother;  **  but  let  us  forget  it — ^yes,  forget,"  she  added,  with  an  hysteri- 
ealsob. 

Did  Julia  forget  ?  We  ask  our  lady  readers  to  answer  the  question  by 
iwarching  thw  own  hearts.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
do  so;  Ae  spoke  not,  but  a  something  indefinable  was  prejring  i^n  her 
heart.  She  grew  thin  and  wan;  a  great  passion  had  seized  upon  her  hear^ 
another  upon  her  mind.  Love  and  indignation,  call  it  pride  if  you  will, 
were  at  work.  Her  power  of  loving  had  been  brought  into  full  force — 
but  to  be  insulted. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  communication  of  the  mystery  had  partly  put  to 
ffigfat  Godficey's  love,  and  he  had  visited  Julia  for  the  purpose  of  upbraid- 
ing  her ;  her  presence,  however,  brought  his  old  love  back  with  redoubled 
fixoe.  Julia  began  the  conversation  evidently  with  an  intention  of  unfolding 
tome  secret ;  never  doubting  but  that  he  was  about  to  hear  a  recapitulation 
of  the  horriid  tale,  his  ind%nation  outweighed  his  love,  and  hence  the 
soeoe  we  have  described.  Leaving  the  Mantreys*  house,  he  hastened 
homewaids,  and  for  days  after  indu^^  in  a  romantic  melancholy.  With 
the  inerease  of  thb  morbid  state  of  mind  came  a  return  of  the  old  passion. 
No  matter,  he  was  determined  to  conquer  it ;  he  would  traveL  He  did 
toweL     For  two  years  he  remained  on  the  Continent 
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There  must  be  a  curious  feeling  in  sitting  down  to  write  funny  articles, 
with  a  foreknowledge  that  the  censorial  shears  are  prepared  to  fall  upoa 
the  slightest  jest  tnat  bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to  an  attack  on 
crowned  heads  or  existing  relations.  We  presume,  however,  that  our 
pantomimists  must  realise  something  of  this  notion  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  in  readiness  to  break  the  points  off  their  jokes,  and  so 
render  them  innocuous  and  stupid.  In  a  much  more  intensified  form  is 
German  censorship  felt  by  German  authors.  Hence  it  naturally  results 
that  the  majority  of  their  almanacks  like  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
hedge,  by  mdulging  their  readers  with  little  tales  and  poetical  effusions, 
and,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  broom-maker,  prefer  having  their  g^oods 
ready-made  in  England  or  France,  to  paying  authors  at  home.  Of  the 
seven  almanacks  now  lying  on  our  table,  five  are  of  this  class,  but  only 
one  has  the  honesty  to  give  the  source  whence  they  derive  their  stories, 
although  three-fourths  of  their  contents  we  have  recognised  as  English 
or  French  by  birth. 

The  first  almanack  to  which  we  will  call  our  reader's  attention  is  the 
"  Komischer  Volks-Kalendar  von  A.  Brennglas,"  now  in  the  ninth  year 
of  its  existence,  and  published  at  Hamburg.  From  the  last  fact,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  asserted ;  but  unfor- 
tunately M.  Glassbrenner  has  to  look  for  his  readers  in  Germany,  and 
hence  is  obliged  to  be  particularly  careful  in  what  he  writes,  as  the  place 
of  publication  would  make  his  book  naturally  suspicious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  police.  He  opens  his  budget  with  a  variety  of  prophecies — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent — for  ever^  day  in  the  year,  and  such  an  Herculean 
labour  is  naturally  an  excuse  for  many  fiascos.  We  will  proceed  to  select 
those  which  may  amuse  English  readers,  though  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  clothe  them  in  an  appropriate  dress.  '^  At  the  commencement 
of  the  new  year.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  in  Bucharest,  will  receive  orders 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  'remain  in  the  country,  and  support  himself 
honestly ;'  a  phrase  quoted  from  the  police  passes.  Christina  of  Spain 
will  inspect  a  legislative  body  in  France,  which  makes  no  laws.  There 
will  be  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  which  a  sus- 
picious journeyman  shoemaker  will  be  arrested.  The  Ultimatissi-mummery 
will  become  still  Ultimatissimummer.  On  the  report  being  spread  that  a 
statue  of  Haynau  is  going  to  be  sculptured  for  the  Valhalla,  several  dis- 
tinguished artists  from  Barclay  and  Perkins'  will  offer  their  services.  The 
Principalities  on  the  Danube  will  very  speedily  be  evacuated  hy— food 
and  spirits.  There  will  be  a  hal  masque  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  which 
the  Emperor  will  appear  as  Sultan,  the  English  Envoy  as  a  Cossack. 
Gervinus,  Welcker,  Robert  Heller,  Radowitz,  and  Viuke  will  publish  a 
history  of  *  All  the  Wise  Regents,'  in  one  vol.,  waistcoat-pocket  form. 
Bruno  Bauer's  book,  about  the  *  Future  of  Grermany,'  will  come  out  in 
a  second  edition  with  the  title  '  Laus  Cosackiae.'  There  will  be  a  dis- 
graceful reminiscence  of  the  unhappy  year  1848  in  the  Jewish  Feast  of 
Purim.  The  Envoy  of  the  United  German  Empires,  Rnies-knaas-mouse- 
hole,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  explams  himself  tfety  energetic 
eaUy  to  President  Pierce,  as  to  his  interference  in  European  policy.     A 
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teJegraphic  despatch  from  New  York  will  announce  that  President  Pierce 
iias  ordered  a  map  of  Germany.  He  will  then  send  for  the  envoy,  and 
graciously  present  him  with  a  child's  rattle.  On  the  1 7th  March  the 
Xlusso-Gredan  Martyr-week  will  commence,  hut,  strange  to  say,  the 
Hussians  will  not  perceive  any  difference.  In  the  same  month  the 
JNephew  will  visit  Uncle  Tom's  Cahin.  The  three  lords,  Aberdeen, 
J^ahnerston,  and  Russell,  will  be  unanimous  for  a  continuance  of  the 
"vrar  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  condition  that  English  gun-cotton 
is  used  by  both  armies.  Next  comes  a  really  not  bad  astronomical  pro- 
phecy : — '  Virgo  will  declare  that  the  statement  in  the  almanacks,  that 
jMars  may  be  seen  in  her  company  at  midnight,  is  a  shameful  falsehood.' 
Sontag  having  returned  from  America  a  blood-red  Democratess,  will  sing 
^  Allons  £n£uis '  through  all  Germany,  without  any  advance  of  prices. 
A  g^reat  nation  will  find  on  the  Loire  its  lost  G.  Gervinus  will  aiscuss 
^e  Oriental  question  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'Russia's  Cannon-Law/ 
The  Crerman  Temperance  Societies  will  offer  thanks  in  the  churches  for 
the  disease  in  the  vine.  President  Pierce  will  make  Louis  Kossuth  an 
American  citizen,  and  send  him  as  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for 
America  to  Vienna.  The  Diario  di  Roma  will  contradict  the  report 
spread  by  the  revolutionists,  that  there  are  30,000  political  prisoners  in 
Kome,  because  two  had  been  pardoned,  and  eleven  had  died  the  pre- 
vious week.  In  France  a  Peti^ou  from  Victor  Hugo  will  attract 
immense  attention,  though  not  at  all  written  in  an  apologetic  tone. 
Over  the  main  entrance  of  the  Tuileries  an  inscription  will  be  placed  in 
the  night — *  Th^fttre  des  VarieteS.'  In  December,  Halley's  comet  will 
cause  frightful  consternation ;  on  the  231x1  it  will  be  one  and  a  half  Ger- 
man post  miles  from  the  earth.  Domiciliary  visits  will  be  attempted  in 
Cassel,  but  there  will  not  be  a  house  to  be  found  standing.  On  the  24th 
the  sun  will  not  rise — ^universal  night ;  in  Tuscany,  however,  it  will  be 
as  bright  as  before.  On  the  29th,  not  a  knout  wul  be  visible  in  Russia. 
On  the  30th  the  earth  will  come  to  an  end ;  the  last  man  will  be  the 
prophet  of  this  almanack,  who  will  be  seated  on  a  frdl  wine  cask,  and 
feel  very  conservative  sentiments ;  and  the  31st  will  be  the  last  day." 

As  Aeronautics  make  such  tremendous  progress,  that  soon  Bradshaws 
will  have  to  be  written  about  their  times  of  departure,  among  the 
notices  in  the  daily  papers  we  may  expect  will  in  all  probability  oe  the 
following : 

RoHB. — The  new  Frevburg  balloon,  intended  for  aerial  communication  be- 
tween Freyburg  and  Kome,  arrived  here  yesterday  on  its  experimental 
journey,  without  the  slightest  accident  to  be  deplored  occurring.  Three 
Patres  of  the  Society  of  St.  Ignatius  fell  overboard  when  at  an  altitude  of  2500 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Turin,  I8th  June.— A  terrible  misfortune  is  announced  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch  that  arrived  early  this  morning.  The  Athens  balloon,  bound  for 
Turin,  was  obliged  to  stop  for  repairs  at  Naples,  and  kept  its  passengers  two 
mortal  hours  in  that  cit^.  The  sympathy  felt  for  the  unfortunates  is  universal. 
The  festive  reception  preparing  for  them  here  will  hardly  heal  their  lacerated 
feelings. 

Frok  THE  Grand  DocHT  of  Hesse.— Early  this  morning  a  balloon  was 
seen  from  the  top  of  the  Observator}',  in  which  there  was  a  passenger  with  a 
moustache.  As  we  hear,  tlie  matter  will  be  strictly  inquired  into,  and  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  another  recurrence  of  this  breach  of  the  law. 
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Florkncb. — Our  beloyed  government  has  discovered  a  plot,  the  participators 
in  which  rise  over  the  city  in  balloons,  and  read  the  Bible.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Supreme  Court  has  proposed  to  fill  the  balloon^  tie  the  guide  ropes 
round  the  necks  of  the  Biblical  criminals,  and  suspend  the  process  temporarily. 

Principality  of  Lichtenstein.  Telegraphic  despatch,  1 4th  July,  Five 
minutes  past  One  p.m. — A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  not  announced  in  the 
almanacks,  has  overshadowed  our  kingdom.  The  whole  nation  of  Lichtenstein 
is  in  a  state  of  growing  fear.  Since  our  last  Customs  opposition  to  Prussia 
notliing  has  so  utterly  absorbed  public  attention. 

Telegraph  despatch,  1.10. — Bright  day  again  already!  The  affiur  is  ex- 
plained. It  was  a  passing  balloon,  which  came  between  our  kingdom  and  the 
sun. 

It  is  a  very  natoral  inquiiy,  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  im- 
mense smn  of  money  which  the  mother  of  Meyerbeer's  ProphHe  receives, 
on  each  occasion  after  her  aria,  from  the  dioros  ?  This  qnestaon  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  universal  attention;  and  if  we  say  that  these  sums  shoold 
be  claimed  by  the  State  and  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  citixenSy  we 
must  not  be  accused  of  socialism  or  communism— -or  worse,  of  being 
mixed  up  in  a  democratic  conspiracy^-or  '*  worser/'  of  bong  a  jooniey- 
man  tailor. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ringing  receipts  for  the  singing  tears  from 
the  Netherlands,  those  gifb  of  clK>risto-Christian  compassion,  whidi  the 
Fides  of  aU  stages  have  put  in  their  pockets,  and  still  continue  to  do^ 
should  be  employed  in  forming  new  philanthropic  institutes,  among 
which  the  following  may  be  quoted : 

An  asylum  for  celebrated  German  dancers,  who  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  same  salaries  as  the  receipts  of  the  great  poets  of  their  Fatherland 
amounted  to. 

A  fund  to  pension  those  actors  who  never  called  themselvei  "  artistes.** 

An  exchequer  to  pay  tlie  representatives  of  the  German  naOon  at  the  Diet. 

A  fund  to  grant  annuities  to  all  servants  who,  during  forty  years*  service, 
never  thought  any  rebellion  against  their  mastei^s  authority. 

Pensions  for  old  maids,  who  would  never  have  married  if  they  could. 

A  Valhalla  for  all  millionaires  who  reverenced  the  principle  of  universal 
communism. 

A  monastery  for  honest  and  sincere  dinlomates. 

A  gallows  studded  with  diamonds  for  ail  criminals  who  have  committed  more 
crimes  than  those  who  go  unpunished. 

An  hospital  for  the  savans  who  understand  the  second  part  of  Faust. 

A  monument  to  every  member  of  a  temperance  society,  who  was  never  the 
worse  for  liquor. 

A  rente  via£»re  for  all  still  living  **  great  statesmen  of  the  German  Father^ 
tend." 

To  be  continued 

next  year,  as  the  above  humane  propositions  are  intended  provisionally  for 
Germany,  and  so  there's  plenty  of  time. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  next  German  Art-Union  vrill  be  found,  among 
others,  the  foUowing  pictures : 

The  Kingdom  of  Fbogsdobf.    Daguerreotype, 

The  Parisian  Legislative  Body.  Still  life,  property  of  his  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Basracks  bt  Night.    Idyll,  eenre  of  the  Danube. 

An  Eel  with  CucuMBSBy  by  Moonlight.    By  a  Berlin  Professor. 
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SntiNa  IN  GsBKAKY.    A  Winter  piece. 

ijjjAXtEBMASTKR'GEKBRAjj  Haynau,  08  a  child^  Pitying  with  flowers. 
By  Kriehuber ;  intended  for  the  Museum  in  Pesth. 

Falstatf  ;  with  the  motto,  "Can  honour  set  a  leg  ?"  Property  of 
Lotid  Aberdeen. 

A  CiTiZEir  OF  Hambubo  breakfasting.     Battle  piece. 

Aif  Thpektat.  Cbo'WK,  carved  in  Champagne  corks.     By  G.  Loire. 

3fxRRT  Hs8S£N  Casselsb.    AfoMcy  sketch. 

Ths  Emfbbss  Montuo  Napoleon  ph^mg  cards  with  her  Maids  of 
BoDoor  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  fancy  sketch.  By  J.  Oniche, 
Blember  of  the  Acad^mie  Fran9aise. 

Thx  Oath.     A  modem  Italian  historical  piece.     Aqua  tinta. 

Thjb  Knight  of  St.  Hassenpflug  kiUs  the  Dragon  of  the  Eevoln** 
&>n  with  a  steel  pen.    A  marble  group  after  the  antique. 

The  State  I^basuss  in  K .     Private  property. 

Van  Aeen  puts  his  head  in  the  month  of  the  British  Lion.  An  Idyll 
by  HiHendever.     Property  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  fikUowing  extracts  from  the  Common-place  Book  of  Rentier  Bufiey 
^  meat  with  much  deserved  attention : 

Ad  historical  inqaiiy  has  been  occupying  me  for  some  time  :  Is  the  Tom 
who  has  now  got  the  Cabin  the  same  one  who,  in  King  Lear's  time,  was 
alwi^a-cokl? 

If  all  the  Semale  sex  were  Tirtuous,  the  male  would  indubitably  be  the 
suDCy  and  viae  versa.  All  that  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  one  sex  should 
precede  the  other  by  a  good  example.—Pikito. 

Cold  water  may  be  strongly  recommended  for  putting  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  to 
cool  in. — Hippocrates. 

The  slightest  accident  can  easily  become  dangerous  through  medicinal 
treatment — Priessmtx. 

THS  CHINKSS 

are  mining  their  commerce,  desolating  their  fields,  and  killing  and  murdering 
each  other :  one  party  to  keep  the  present  Emperor  on  the  throne,  the  other 
to  place  a  new  one  upon  it.  i  permit  myself  the  remark  in  my  diary  that  the 
Chinese  are — Chinese. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  war  cost  Christianity,  during  the  twenty-two 
years  preceding  the  universal  peace  of  1815,  the' sum  of  fifty  billions  of 
thalers.    I  permit  myself  the  remark  in  my  diary  that  we  are  all — Chinese. 

I  lately  asked  the  humorist  X.,  who  expressed  an  inclination  to  emigrate  to 
America,  how  he  intended  to  exist  there.  **  Oh  I  tliat  can  be  easily  managed,'* 
he  replied ;  "  I  shall  take  a  couple  of  tyrants  with  me,  and  write  against  them." 

As  everythag  in  this  world  is  going  to  meet  its  end,  I  as  a  statesman  am 
well  satisfied,  tlmt  the  reaction  m^dLcs,  and  has  hitherto  made^  soch  immense 
progress. 

The  age  is  in  soch  a  state  at  present,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  politicians 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pilots  in  Wamemiinde.  If  one  of 
the  latter  is  asked  in  the  evening,  **  Tell  me,  shall  we  have  fine  weather  to- 
morrow ?**  he  will  answer,  after  carefully  looking  at  the  wind  and  sky,  *'  It 
nay  be— it  may  not  be,  too— 4till,  it  can  be." 

The  papers  say  that  the  Court  in  Florence,  which  condemned  the  Madiai, 
and  the  other  in  Naples,  have  do  political  processes,  and  nothing  to  do.  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  still  I  find  consolation  in  this :  **  Le  bon  Dieu,  who  maintains 
the  Russians  in  the  Principalities,  will  not  suffer  the  Courts  in  Fbrence  and 
Naples  to  die  of  starvation." 
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That  statesman  who  asserted  that  three  things  were  requisite  for  a  war — 
1st,  money ;  2ndy  money ;  Srd,  money  —  was  a  really  heartless  diplomate. 
It  did  not  strike  him  that  in  a  war  money  is  expended,  but  men  as  well. 

We  will  close  onr  notice  of  this  almanack,  by  making  a  few  extracts 
from  the  New  Yearns  wishes  given  to  the  readers.  "  1854,  as  thou 
beginnest  with  a  ^S^unday,  be  a  year  of  light,  of  warmth,  and  pro- 
duction !  Let  the  rich  work,  and  the  workmen  become  richer.  Set 
boundaries  to  superfluity,  and  render  boundaries  superfluous.  Make  our 
beer  as  strong  as  our  tmrst  and  as  nourishing  as  the  breweries.  Give  all 
maidens  husl^ds,  and  on  the  other  hand,  take  husbands  from  maidens. 
Deprive  wives  of  the  last  word,  and  remind  husbands  of  their  first. 
Grant  every  belief  liberty,  and  render  liberty  the  belief  of  every  one. 
Give  the  consumptive  a  strong  constitution,  and  cure  our  constitutions 
of  their  consumption.  Grant  that  every  one,  in  wine  and  pleasure,  may 
let  his  physician  live,  and  the  latter  him.  Convert  our  present  heroes 
into  citizens,  and  our  citizens  into  heroes.  Let  not  property  be  regarded 
as  ihef^,  or  theft  as  property.  Let  no  persons  make  bad  money,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  money  make  no  bad  persons.  Allow  the  govemmentB  * 
better  German,  and  tne  Germans  better  governments.  Give  the  actors 
better  parts,  and  the  parts  better  actors.  Give  our  fiiends  more  truth, 
and  truth  more  friends.  Let  us  invent  machines,  but  not  remain 
machines.  Let  our  wives  not  make  such  great  state,  but  their  husbands 
a  greater  one.  Suffer  not  so  many  to  wander  to  a  new  world,  but  brin^ 
a  new  world  to  us.  Grant  that  a  promise  is  no  longer  a  promise,  and 
save  us  from  our  saviours.  Give  us  for  diplomatic  idtimatums  the  ulti- 
matum of  diplomacy.  Let  us  never  rest  on  our  laurek,  but  our  laurels 
on  us.  Give  wise  men  power,  and  wisdom  to  the  powerfuL  Lastly, 
take  care  that  we  all  go  to  heaven,  but  not  just  at  present !''  In  these 
home  truths  we  feel  sure  our  readers  will  heiurtily  join. 

The  next  almanack  to  hand  is  the  ''  Humoristich  Satyrischer  Volks 
Calendar  des  EJadderadatsch,"  in  its  fiflth  year  of  existence,  and  printed 
at  Berlin,  which  commences  vrith  a  <K>lleotion  of  aphorisms,  frx>m  which 
we  will  take  the  following  : 

ElfNUI. 

If  my  parents  had  asked  my  advice,  before  introducing  me  to  the  world,  I 
should  have  made  my  conditions. —  Uncle  Tom. 

PERPETUUM   MOBILE. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  are  people  still  in  search  of  the  **  perpetnum 
mobile."    They  need  only  see  my  Adelbeude*s  tongue,  or  rather  hear  it. — 
A  Married  Man. 

INEXPLICABLE. 

I  have  made  the  discovery  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  deficient  in  one  of  the 
first  virtues,  namely— love  for  their  parents. 

▲   DECISION. 

If  I  were  a  seaman,  I  should  indubitably  prefer  an  oyster-bank  to  a  sand- 
bank. 

A  DIFFICULT  CHOICE. 

To  choose  one's  company,  one  must  have  a  well-formed  taste.  To  form 
one's  taste,  one  must  choose  one's  company.  Oh,  eternal  chaos !  who  can 
comprehend  thee  \—Carl  Moor. 
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LOYE. 

Love  is  a  theatre  in  which  women  distribute  the  cftecks.-^Piefket  Bojr- 
keeper, 

▲  PROPOSITION. 

If  towns  were  to  be  built  now,  I  should  advise  to  build  them  in  the  country, 
for  the  atmosphere  is  purer  there.— Of»«. 

A   DEFICIENCT. 
The  human  heart  is  acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  exceptions,  which  can- 
not be  found  in  the  smaller  edition  of  Zumpt's  Grammar. — Zumpi,  Major. 

CHILDHOOD. 
Childhood  is  merely  a  question  of  time.     If  I  had  come  into  the  world 
twenty  years  before  my  father,  I  might  possibly  liave  been  his  father. 

SORROW. 
I  fiod  that  those  who  liave  never  loved,  are  much  to  be  lamented,  for  un- 
bappioess  is  impending  over  them. —  Wertker,  Junior. 

GEOMETRICAL. 
Virtue  is  a  horizontal  line,  strength  a  vertical  one,  and  activity  an  oblique 
ont-^HerscheU. 

COMPANY. 
There  are  people  whom  we  accompany  to  the  house-door,  to  be  really  sure 
that  they  are  actually  going. 

EXPERIENCE. 

We  read  "that  the  last  shall  be  first!"  How  rarely  is  it  true?  for  a 
^nuui*s  first  lover  is  never  her  last. — Anthony  KdLtblut. 

AN  INQUIRY. 
How  often  have  I  asked  myself  in  vain,  how  Madame  Potiphar  could  have 
taken  hold  of  modest  Joseph^  if  he  had  not  had  his  palet6t  sack  on  ? 

Eiegantj  lasting  coats,  in  all  sizes,  from  8  to  15  thalers,  are  recommended 
by  Louis  Landsbergeb, 

Rue  Jerusalem. 

AN    IDEA. 

Medicine  is  the  art  by  which  to  lengthen  the  existence  of— Indian- 
rubber. 

TRANSLATION. 

**  Dulce  est  pro  patri&  mori."  It  is  pleasant  for  the  Fatherland  when  a. 
woji  diei, — Sckradicke,  Undertaker, 

AN  ALLEGORY. 
A  young  girl  is  a  fishing-rod ; — the  eyes  are  the  hook,  the  sweet  smile  is 
the  baiU  the  lover  is  the  gudgeon,  and  marriage  is  the  butter  in  which  he 
is  fried. 

A  TRUE  PROVERB. 

** Adam,  the  first  man,  was  presented  with  his  Eve  in  his  sleep."  This  is  the 
only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  proverb,  "  Night  is  every  man's  foe." — 
Xantipperisck, 

INVISIBILITY. 

"  Is  the  director  at  home  ?" 

"No." 

"  But  I've  just  seen  him." 

"  Impossible !" 

"Why,  there's  his  hat." 

"  Yes,  you  mav  have  seen  his  hat,  but  not  him.  He's  been  over  head  and 
wrj  in  debt  for  the  last  twenty  }  ears  I" 

Jan, — VOL.  c.  NO.  cccxcvii.  h 
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EXPERIENCE. 
We  often  meet  people  who  sav,  "  Lend  me  your  ears !''  but  bow  much 
more  frequently  one  who  says,  "iLend  me  a  shilling  I" — Jean  Paul,  ihe  In^ 
digenous, 

PLEASURE. 

If  I  sleep  in  a  theatre  when  a  classical  piece  is  being  perfonned,  my  friends 
usually  say,  "  How  can  a  man  sleep  o?er  such  pleasure  ?*'  But^  sleep  is  also 
a  pleasure. — Epimenides. 

In  the  present  rush  for  emigration,  our  readers  will  surely  be  pleased 
to  become  acquainted  with  tnc  following  receipt  for  emigrating  to 
America  with  100,000  thalers,  and  not  be  pursued  by  the  police : 
**  Extend  your  acquaintance  until  you  have  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  and  on  the  next  morning  borrow  five  silver 
groschen  £rom  each.  This  small  sum  no  one  will  have  the  heart  to  re- 
fuse you,  and  you  can  thus  raise  from  the  500,000  inhabitants  at  least 
100,000  thalers,  with  which  vou  can  quietly  emigrate  to  America,  as  no 
one  would  think  of  following  you  for  five  silver  groschen."  This 
anecdote  puts  us  in  mind  of  one  we  once  heard,  as  to  how  a  Berlin 
student  managed  to  board  and  lodge  for  half  a  year  on  a  louis-d'or.  On 
arriving  in  new  lodgings,  he  would  send  the  servant  out  to  get  him 
coffee,  bread,  &c.,  for  breakfast,  giving  her  the  mysterious  louis-d'or  to 
change.  During  the  day  he  procurea,  by  borrowing  or  selling,  the  de- 
ficiency, got  a  louis-d*or  again,  and  proceeded  to  play  the  same  game 
next  morning.  After  five  or  six  mornings,  the  landlord  naturally  gup- 
posed  he  had  a  famous  lodger,  for  he  spent  a  louis-d'or  per  diem,  so  he 
begged  him  not  to  trouble  about  paying  for  his  food  daily;  he  would  lay 
the  money  out,  and  his  tenant  could  settle  for  it  at  the  same  time  as  he 
did  the  half-yearly  rent.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  by  rent-day  the 
student  had  disappeared,  to  open  his  predatory  campaign  somewhere 
else. 

The  following  little  skit  is,  in  our  mind,  applicable  to  other  countries 
besides  Germany  : 

HERR  SCHULTZE  OPENS  HIS  NEW  SHOP. 

Schultze  (to  his  Assistants).  Now,  gentlemen,  off  we  go  I 

1st  Asmtant.  You'll  see,  Herr  Schultze,  we  shall  have  plenty  to  do  to-day. 

Schultze.  Well,  who  knows.  We*ve  been  opened  half  an  hour,  and  haven't 
seen  a  cat. 

2nd  Assistant,  You  forget,  fashionable  ladies  do  not  go  out  till  eleven 
o'clock  ;  and  besides,  our  advertisements  are  in  the  papers  for  the  first  time 
to-day,  consequently  they  hardly  know  we  have  opened. 

Schultze,  You're  right.     If  no  one  were  to  come  it  wouldn't  be  astonishing. 

Srd  Aisisiant,  There's  a  gentleman  getting  out  of  a  fiacre. 

4th  Assistant.  And  there  s  another  coming  straight  to  the  shop. 

SchuUae.  One  and  one  are  two.     Very  good  for  a  beginning. 

\sl  Assistant.  And  just  this  moment  you  fancied  no  one  would  come! 

SchuUze.  Well !  I'm  pleased  at  my  mistake.  If  we  do  a  good  trade  to-day, 
gentlemen,  you  shan't  be  losers.  You,  William,  make  a  mark  in  your  pocket- 
book  for  every  one  who  comes  into  the  shop.  You  shall  be  my  guests  next 
Sunday,  and  I'll  stand  as  many  bottles  of  Champagne  as  there  are  marks  in 
William's  book. 

5th  Assistant.  Look  out,  William,  you  don't  miss  one. 

WiUiam.  Don't  be  frightened.    If  there's  a  mistake  it  will  be  the  other  way. 

Ist  AMiistant.  Herr  Schultze,  someone  wishes  to  speak  to  you. 
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StkuUxe,  Ah!  the  gentleman  from  the  fiacre.     How  can  I  serve  you,  sir  ? 

The  Gcfitleman.  Oil,  pray,  quite  the  contrary.     I  am  going  to  offer  you  my 
services. 

Sckuiite.  With  whom  have  I  the  honour ? 

j[%e  Gentleman.  Hemnan  and  Go.  We  are  agents  for  the  Strasburg  Fire 
rnsmrance  Company.     Your  magazin  is  not  insured? 

Sckidize,  No— but 

The  Gentleman.  YouVe  afraid  of  the  bother  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  you 
h^Te  only  to  flU  up  the  sum  and  sign  your  name. 

Schuitze.  Excuse  me ! 

Th^  Genllemmn.  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  know  you  only  opened  to-day, 
i^xftd  must  liave  your  hands  full  of  business.  I  won't  detain  you  a  moment 
longer— our  little  matter  is  arranged.  I  have  your  promise,  and  that  is  suffi- 
dent.    To-morrow  you'll  receive  the  policy. 

Schuitze  (hurrying  after  him).  But — sir! 

A  2nd  Gentleman  (stopping  the  way).  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  with 
Herr  Schuitze? 

SchtUtze.  Your  most  obedient  servant. 

2nd  Gentleman.  I  am  employed  by  the  English  Gas  Gompany,  and  wish  to 
ask  if  you  would  not  have  the  gas  for  your  new  establishment  from  us  ? 

Schuitze.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  burn  the  town  gas  for  some  time,  and  your 
ofler  is  consequently  too  late. 

2]uf  Gentleman.  An  offer  never  comes  too  late  that  promises  an  advantage, 
and  of  course  you,  as  a  merchant 

SdudUe.  Pkrdon  me,  there  is  some  one  wanting  me  below. 

2nd  Cfentlenum.  Pray  don't  let  me  detain  you.     Til  call  again  to-morrow. 

9rd  Gentleman.  Herr  Schuitze  ? 

Schuitze.  My  name  is  Schuitze. 

Srd  Gentleman.  My  dear  Herr  Schuitze,  it  affords  me  immense  pleasure  to 
fenn  your  acquaintance.  Your  arrangements  are  most  elegant.  Keceive  my 
most  sincere  and  cordial  congratulations. 

Schuitze.  I  am  greatly  obliged ! 

^rd  Gfenileman.  Yes,  really,  all  very  charming  and  tas^*.  The  stock,  the 
vindow-dressing,  the  fixtures 

Schuitze.  You  are  very  kind,  but 

3rd  Gentleman.  You  can't  help  succeeding,  my  dearest  Herr  Schuitze.  Our 
other  flhqpaare  nothing  compared  with  this  edifice.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, you  may  be  assured  of  my  warmest  recommendations. 

SchuUze.  I  shall  certainly  be  much  obliged  by  your  recommendations  to  your 
friends  ;  still 

3rd  Qeudtman,  My  friends,  I  beg  you  !  Ill  bring  all  Berlin,  all  Prussia,  all 
Germany  to  your  establishment.  I  am  a  contributor  to  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Adffertiatr^  circulation  24,000.  Three  or  four  advertisements  every  day,  and 
in  two  years  you'll  be  a  made  man  ! 

Schuitze.  I  don't  think  much  of  advertising. 

9rd  Gentleman.  Then  you'll  be  a  ruined  man  in  half  a  year.  The  influence 
«f  the  pren  is  tremendous. 

SekuUu,  Cectainhr,  but  at  this  moment 

3rd  Gentleman.  You  haven't  time — it's  no  matter— you  go  to  Volpi's  every 
m^ — Til  meet  you  there  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we'll  taik  matters  over. 

SchuUxe.  The  Lord  be  thanked !  there's  a  lady  coming  at  last.  She'll  surely 
be  a  customer. 

The  Lady.  Are  yon  the  gentleman  of  the  business  ? 

SdniUze.  At  Tonr  service,  gracious  lady  ! 

The  Lady.  Well,  how's  business  ? 

Schuitze.  I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  it 

The  Lady.  Yea  only  opened  to^iav. 

That!s  very  true.    But  what  would  you  with  to  look  at  ? 

h2 
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The  Lady,  I— nothing.  I  fancy,  tlwugh,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to 
look  at  something — in  the  future  I  mean ! 

Schultze,  How  am  I  to  understand  tliat,  madam  ? 

The  Lady,  The  matter^s  very  simple.  When  the  young  gentlemen  trades- 
men set  up  here  in  Berlin,  they  usually  like  to  find  out  how  many  thousands 
their  profiu  will  be  yearly,  what  sort  of  marriage  they'll  make,  wliat  fortune 
the  lady  will  have,  and  /  lay  the  cards  for  them, 

Schultze.  Are  you  in  earnest,  good  woman  ? 

The  Lady.  Well,  an  old  woman  like  me  wouldn't  want  to  joke  with  such  a 
handsome  young  gentleman  as  you. 

Schultze,  Then  get  out  of  my  shop  directly,  vou  impudent  creature. 

(The  "gracious  lady"  retires,  and  to  the  delight  of  the  Champagne-loving 
Commis  the  shop  is  soon  filled  with  other  visitors,  who  all  wish  to  speak 
personally  with  Herr  Schultze.  The  latter  soon  sees  himself  surrounded  by 
a  posse,  without  knowing  which  to  address  first.) 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  belong  to  the  Street-cleaning  Company.  We  sweep  in  front  of  your 
house  every  morning,  and  would  be  glad  to  drink  your  health. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  am  a  lithographer.     If  you  require  an^i  headings  for  bills  and  so  on. 

What  do  you  want? 

Would  you  like  a  quarter  share  in  the  next  lottery?  Yon  opened  to^ay, 
and  had  better  try  your  luck. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  am  the  constable  on  this  beat.  I  wished  to  ask  if  you*d  like  me  to  keep 
an  eye  on  your  shop. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

Are  you  provided  with  steel  pens  and  sealing-wax  ? 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  keep  the  eating  establishment  round  the  comer.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
your  assistants  to  dine  at  my  house.     I  would  do  it  reasonable. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  am  a  sworn  interpreter,  worthy  Herr  Schultze.  If  anything  occurred  that 
you  required  my  services  in  Swedish,  Danish,  Polish,  or  Russian — here's  my 
address. 

What  do  you  want  ? 

I  travel  for  the  firm  of  Strauss  Brothers.  If  you  require  any  Rhenish 
wines 

William  I  William  I  put  the  shutters  up  directly. 

There  are  six-and-thirty  marks,  Herr  Schultze ! 

For  that  very  reason,  if  we  kept  open  much  longer,  the  Champagne  bill 
next  Sunday  would  make  me  a  bankrupt. 

\st  Assistant,  I  have  to  make  a  request  in  my  own  name,  and  in  that  of  my 
colleagues. 

Schultze,  And  that  is 

\st  Assistant,  To  defer  your  kind  invitation  for  the  present. 

Schultze,  By  no  means.  This  offer,  gentlemen,  gives  me  a  proof  of  your 
sentiments  towards  me,  in  itself  wortli  a  Champagne  feast.  Now  you  are  really 
my  guests ! 

The  Assistants  (brandishing  their  weapons).     Hurrah!  long  live  Schultzei 

We  are  well  aware  that  soda  water  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  seedi- 
ness ;  but  we  had  not  discovered,  till  reading  the  <*  Kladderadatsch,"  that 
it  was  the  most  valuable  defensive  weapon  that  could  be  kept  in  a  house : 

ATTESTATION. 
I,  the  undersigned,  rendered  dauntless,  and  accustomed  to  danger  through 
numerous  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  determined  last  winter  to  inhabit  an 
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isolated  suinmer-hoiise  in  the  park  of  Berlin.  My  only  weapon  consisted  of  a 
bottle  of  soda  water.  I  was  suddenly  awakened  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
December  by  a  noise,  and  soon  discovered  that  some  one  was  attempting  the 
shutters.  I  quickly  seized  the  bottle  of  excellent  soda  water.  In  the  dark, 
the  string  and  wire  were  quickly  cut,  and  with  my  thumb  on  the  cork  I 
quietly  awaited  the  approaching  robber.  He  opens  the  window.  The  pale 
moonlight  falls  on  the  sallow  countenance  of  the  ruffian.  He  tries  to  enter. 
Pladderadautz !  I  let  the  cork  fly.  Kladderadatsch  I  the  shot  is  heard,  and 
the  annihilated  villain,  confounded  by  the  terrible  explosion,  fancies  himself 
shot,  the  water  running  down  his  face,  the  blood  from  his  wounds,  prays  for 
merry,  and  lets  me  quietly  lead  him  to  the  nearest  police-station.  I  return, 
put  some  pounded  sugar  in  the  glass,  drink  the  remainder  of  the  water  to  cool 
my  excited  nerves,  and  retire  to  bed.     This  1  attest  with  great  pleasure. 

Count  Crzszsczyrkrzczkowsky,  at  present  in  Poland. 


THE  BOURGEOIS  OF  PARIS.* 

Th£re  have  been  from  all  times  among  the  bourgeosie  of  Paris  men 

quick  of  observation,  sagacious  and  shrewd,  who  have  put  on  record  their 

familiarity  with  the  things  and  persons  of  their  own  times.     As  far  back 

M  the  time  of  Charles  VI.  and  of  Charles  VII.  citizens  were  to  be  found 

who  kept  their  journals  of  passing  events.     At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  during  the  troubles  of  the  League  and  under  the  reign  of  Henri 

IV.,  the  Parisian  TEstoile  depicted  with  equal   talent  and  truth  the 

physiognomy  of  the  men  of  his  time.     Under  the  Fronde  we  have  racy 

chroniclers  in  Patru  and  Tallemant  des  Reaux.     Nor  has  the  race  of 

olnenring  chroniclin?  bourgeois  of  Paris  ever  entirely  disappeared.     The 

Historical  Society  of  France  has  lately  reproduced  the  journals  of  Barbier, 

written  in  the  time  of  Louis  XV.     Almost  contemporaneous  with  the 

iBsuscitation  of  the  Empire,  we  have  the  journals  of  Veron,  doctor,  opera 

director,   editor,   and  representative;  and  of  Alexandre   Dumas,  poet, 

dramatist,  and  romancer.     If  the  chronicles  of  the  doctor,  politician,  and 

man  of  ^e  world  are  wanting  in  the  wit,  the  point,  the  descriptive 

colouring,  and  dramatic  energy  imparted  by  Dumas  to  his  Memoirs,  they 

will   perchance   make  up  for  such  deficiencies  by  a  greater  regard   to 

correctness,  a  much  wider  sphere  of  acquaintance,  and  a  closer  adhesion 

to  matters  of  fact.     We  have  indeed,  as  was  inevitable,  the  same  men  re- 

inodaoed  in  both  journals,  but  they  come  before  us  in  such  a  different 

garb,  as  to  present  almost  new  subjects  of  contemplation.     Talma,  with 

Damas,  is  a  tragic  hero  caricatured ;  Talma  of  Veron  is  an  artist  to 

admire    and   respect.     Dumas,   too,   often   mistakes  scandal  for  wit; 

Veron'a  wit  is  more  rare  and  more  refined.     Dum&s  and  V^ron  both 

dwell  upon  the  tragic  end  of  the  artist  Gericault.     We  sympathise  with 

the  narrative  of  the  one  ;  we  do  not  know  whether  to  smile  or  be  sad  at 

the  frivolous  flippancy  with  which  even  misfortune  is  depicted  by  the 

other. 

•  M^moires  d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  par  le  Docteur  L.  V<^ron,  coniprenant  la 
tin  fie  TEropire,  la  Restauration,  la  Monarchic  de  Juillet,  et  la  R^publique 
iotqu'au  Riftablissement  de  TEmpire. 
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We,  however,  have  now  to  do  with  Doctor  Veron  only — Doctor,  we 
ray,  for  our  hero  dissected  at  La  Pitie,  hecame  an  interne  of  ''la 
Charit^"  and  CTaduated  before  the  faculty  of  Paris.  He  gave  up  the 
profession  in  disgust,  after  taking  a  hot  bath  every  morning  with 
a  dozen  or  more  new-born  infants  afflicted  with  endurcissement  du 
tissu  ceUulaire  at  the  "Enfants  Trouv^s,''  from  failing  in  drawing 
blood  from  a  very  fat  and  particular  old  lady.  But  the  profession  stuck 
to  him  to  the  last ;  he  doctored  his  friends,  applied  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  Terpsichorean  and  Euterpian  arts,  and 
reserved  his  Hygeian  philosophy  for  his  own  especial  advantage.  Some 
of  his  private  maxims  are  quaint  and  curious.  Dr.  Veron  considers,  for 
example,  that  man  is  not  formed  to  walk  mtich.  Man  finds,  he  says, 
roads  that  move  for  him.  Such  are  rivers,  the  sea,  carriages,  and  trains. 
Then,  again,  as  to  dinner,  servants  hurry  it  and  spoil  it.  Wines — at 
least  les  grands  vins — are  now  invariably  adulterated.  Pleasant,  witty 
conversation  is  alone  good  for  digestion,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  now? 
Worse  than  all,  "  no  one  knows  if  he  has  dined  well  till  next  morning." 
Dr.  V^ron  takes  great  pride  to  himself  for  having,  as  he  expresses  it, 
formuUy  €71  medecine,  cette  maxime  pratique.  Some  contemporaiy 
chronicler,  who,  like  the  author  of  "  Jerome  Paturat,"  would  aver  that  it 
is  against  his  inclination  that  he  is  satirical,  would  ask  how  can  a  maxim 
be  practical  which  is  only  of  use  after  the  evil  is  done?  Great  mischief, 
we  are  also  told,  is  done  by  giving  way  to  entrainements — ^passions  which 
Dr.  Veron  explains  by  a  reference  to  the  well-known  entrainements  of 
the  English  for  fighting-dogs  and  cocks  !  These  railways,  we  fear,  do 
not  illuminate  the  French  so  much  with  regard  to  England,  as  they  do 
the  English  with  regard  to  France.  Entrainements  for  eating  too 
much,  drinking  large  quantities  of  brandy  and  absinthe,  for  boiled  fish 
and  melted  butter,  for  watery  vegetables,  for  indigestible  truffles,  for 
shell-fish  that  have  died  a  long  agony,  and  above  all,  for  cigars  and 

Eipes,  are  all  condemned  as  fatal.     So  also  is  it  fatal  to  change  one*8 
abits  of  life.     The  bourgeois  who  retires  from  active  life  to  a  country 
seat  is  doomed.     Dr.  Veron  agrees  with  Voltaire  as  to  the  long-lived — 

Dans  lenr  derniere  inaladie 
J^ai  vu  des  gens  de  tous  ^tats, 
Vieux  ^v^ues,  vieux  magistrals, 
Vieux  courtisans  a  Tagonie. 

A  Russian  prince,  whose  whole  ideas  of  life  were  centred  upon 
epicureanism  and  opera-dancers,  formed  a  new  liason  at  seventy,  and  his 
last  words  were,  Plumkett  danse-t-elle  ce  soir  ?  We  dare  not  alter  a 
director's  orthography.  According  to  Dr.  V^ron's  theory,  not  to  change 
in  old  age  the  system  pursued  in  youth  is  the  secret  moral  de  vivre 
hngtems.  Rather  dangerous  the  doctrine,  we  fear,  and  well  Xo  be  con- 
trasted with  the  philosopher's  warning :  ^'  When  we  are  young,  it  takes 
three  days'  abstemiousness  to  repair  three  months'  excesses;  when  we  are 
old,  for  three  days  of  excesses,  it  requires  three  months  of  self-denial." 

Happy  it  is  to  know  that  the  academicians  ai*e  proverbially  lonr* 
lived,  and  Dr.  V^ron's  explanation  is,  that  literary  pursuits,  regularly 
followed  with  ease  and  modesty,  may  be  prolonged  to  a  very  advanced 
age  :  "  A  taste  for  literature  and  literary  habits  are  favourable  to  healthy 
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and  bora  away  the  wood  of  life  by  a  slow  fire."  We  fear  that  Hygeian 
philosophers  are  much  addicted  to  viewing  the  science  of  life  in  that 
%ht  which  is  most  fayourable  to  themselves.  This  is  a  little  weakness, 
however,  which  we  can  afford  to  look  upon  with  favour,  for  whatever  con- 
tribates  to  self-satisfaction  facilitates  digestion,  quickens  the  circulation, 
and  improves  the  health.  Dr.  Veron  is,  we  believe,  a  living  example  of 
his  own  system. 

To  begin  with  the  beginning,  that  is  the  Empire,  for,  bom  in  1798, 
Dr.  y^ron's  memory  may  be  supposed  not  to  extend  beyond  that  epoch ; 
that  vras  not,  he  informs  us,  the  era  of  gastronomy,  no  more  than  it  was 
that  of  great  intellectual  efforts.  The  two,  he  would  have  us  understand, 
go  together.  Cabanis  said,  *'  We  think  as  we  digest ;"  but  V^ron  says, 
^  We  digest  as  we  think."  It  was  the  era  of  conquests  and  physical 
strength,  of  dress,  dancing,  and  wooden  legs.  Eating  was  considered  as 
to  the  amount,  not  the  quality.  General  Daumesnil,  when  only  captain 
ia  the  Chasseurs  de  la  Garde,  gave  an  oyster-breakfast  in  the  cellars  of 
the  Fr^ies  Proven^aux  to  his  brother  officers.  They  drank  of  all  the 
growths  of  every  year.  On  great  festivals  they  threw  sausages,  loaves, 
and  roast  turkeys  to  the  populace,  and  let  the  wine  flow  in  perennial 
streams.  This  was  the  time  when  cafes  and  restaurants  multiplied  so 
igregiously.  The  best  restaurants  were  founded  by  the  cooks  of  the 
ereat  houses  that  had  fallen  with  the  revolution.  Beauvilliers  had  been 
die  ehefXo  the  Prince  de  Conde ;  Robert  to  M.  de  Chalandry. 

On  his  return  from  exile,  M.  de  Chalandry  entered  Robert's,  and 
leoognised  his  cook.  Robert  served  up  for  his  old  master  an  exquisite 
dinner,  washed  down  by  his  very  best  wines,  and  the  bill  of  fare  did  not 
amount  to  six  francs.  That  day  the  cook,  who  had  become  rich,  treated 
thejermier  general^  who  had  become  poor. 

As  under  the  Empire  gourmandising  took  the  place  of  more  refined 
xcpasts,  so  also  ordmary  politeness  savoured  of  the  barracks;  every 
iKmi^geois  was  a  pekin,  and  an  officer  would  take  the  newspaper  out  of 
liis  hands.  Even  love  had  no  time  between  two  campaigns,  but  sought 
foft  surprises  and  captures  by  assault.  Husbands  were  thrown  out  of 
iFindowSy  and  the  women  were  made  to  pay  or  were  beaten.     Count 

])foutrond  found  one  day  the  Marquis  de  M and  the  Baroness  H 

tfarowing  the  china  and  chandeliers  at  one  another.  "  Well,  I  was  right 
in  saying  that  you  were  well  together,"  was  all  that  the  Revarol  of  the 
Directorate  permitted  himself  to  say.  More  chivalrous  traits,  however, 
idlieve  the  chronicles  even  of  this  epoch  of  general  brutalisation  : 

Baron  Capelle,  pr^fet  of  Doubs,  had  been  sent  to  Leghorn  as  pr^fet  of  the 
department  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Princess  Elisa  resided  in  his  states, 
and  received  frequent  visits  from  the  baron.  One  day  he  found  the  princess 
in  great  pain  and  trouble ;  she  had  the  tooth-ache.  *'  Princess,  you  must  make 
op  your  mind ;  you  must  have  it  taken  ouL"  *'  I  can  never  consent*'  A 
dentist  was  called  in,  who  declared  tliat  the  tooth  was  decayed.  Baron  Capelle 
led  him  to  a  corner  of  the  room  :  *'  Take  out  immediately  the  tooth  that  cor- 
responds to  the  one  which  gives  the  princess  so  much  pain,"  he  said.  The 
operation  was  performed  at  once,  and  the  baron,  exhibiting  the  dental  trophy, 
Hod,  **  You  can  state  that  it  was  the  affair  of  a  moment—a  thing  not  worth 
speaking  about." 

The  Emperor,  says  Dr.  Y^ron^  refused  only  one  thing  to  genius,  and 
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that  was  liberty ;  but  was  not  that  all  and  everything?  He  founded 
decennial  prizes ;  the  first  distribution  took  place  on  the  9th  of  NoyembeTy 
1810.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1819,  Napoleon  was  an  exile  on  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena. 

With  the  restoration  came  the  Cossacks.  Ladies'  kerchiefs,  drapeaux 
improvises  as  V6ron  calls  them,  hailed  Alexander  from  the  windows  of 
the  Boulevarts,  and  fair  voices  exclaimed,  "  Long  live  Alexander !  if  he 
brings  back  the  Bourbons !"  '*  Yes,  ladies,"  replied  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  in  a  loud  voice,  *^  you  shall  see  him  again.  Long  live  your  king, 
Louis  XVin.,  and  the  pretty  ladies  of  Paris  I" 

Amidst  the  delirium — for  such  Veron  describes  it  to  have  been — of  the 
first  days  of  the  restoration,  the  half-civil,  half-military  dress  of  the  old 
regime  offended  the  eyes  of  the  bourgeois,  accustomed  to  the  martial 
aspect  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire.  Five  colonels  of  regiments  dressed 
themselves  up  as  voltigeurs  of  the  army  of  Coude,  promenaded  the  Boule- 
varts, and  breakfasted  at  Tortonis  thus  accoutred,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  still  gpreater  delight  of  the  Parisians.     They  were  all  put  in  arrest 

The  Bourbons  at  .the  bottom  of  their  hearts  mistrusted  France,  and 
France  mistrusted  the  Bourbons.  Dr.  V6ron  relates  the  following  in 
illustration  of  this  feeling : 

The  Duke  of  Berry  arrived  at  the  Pr^feclurate  of  Rouen,  a  post  held  by 
M.  de  Girardin.  The  prince  resembled  more  in  his  costume  an  English  than 
a  French  officer.  The  prefect  proposed  to  him  to  pass  the  troops  of  the 
garrison  in  review  the  ensuing  morning.  There  was  in  the  garrison  a  regiment 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  same  night  the  duke  issued  orders  that  that 
regiment  should  quit  Rouen. 

The  prefect  advised  the  Duke  of  Berry  to  place  more  confidence  in  him- 
self. "  Prince,**  he  said,  **  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  listen  to  me,  the 
regiment  of  the  Guard  will  not  leave  Rouen,  and  all  will  go  on  well ;  only, 
prince,  you  must  consent  to  change  your  dress.^'  According^  an  imiforro  of  a 
French  general  officer  was  got  ready  the  same  night,  and  all  the  authorities  of 
the  town  rallied  round  the  printe,  who  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  followed  the  aavice  given  to  him. 

Guizot  the  Protestant  —  Guizot  the  Englishman,  as  he  has  been 
called — became  a  prominent  figure  in  this  canvass  of  the  restoration, 
and  V^on  is  minute  in  his  details  regarding  father,  mother,  and  son. 
Guizot's  father  perished  nobly  on  the  scaffold.  May  a  better  lot  awut 
one  of  the  g^atest  men  of  his  times !  A  constitutional  royalist  is  simply 
tolerated  by  an  emperor ;  would  he  not  be  persecuted  by  a  kmg 
Dieudonne  f  Guizot,  who  had  been  as  a  child  as  serious  and  as  sedate 
as  an  old  man,  was  secretary  to  the  Home  Minister  by  the  time  he  was 
scarcely  twenty-seven  years  of  age.  At  the  second  restoration  he  was 
secretary  to  tlie  Ministry  of  Justice.  His  name.  Dr.  V^ron  iusists,  has 
been  confounded  with  that  of  a  brother,  Jean  Jacques  Guizot,  as  having 
held  office  during  the  cent  jours. 

With  a  second  restoration,  Joseph  de  Maistre,  de  Bonald,  and  de 
Chateaubriand  became  the  champions  of  religion  and  loyalty,  as  opposed 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  to  scepticism  and  revolution. 
Dr.  V^n  appears  at  this  time  to  nave  carried  some  juvenile  contribn- 
tions  to  his  mend  M.  Michaud,  at  the  office  of  the  Quotidienne.  When 
an  article  was  read  to  that  gentleman  for  acceptance,  if  objectionable  he 
coughed,  which  was  considered  as  sufficient.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
catarrhal  editor  was  nearly  thrown  into  convulsions. 
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IVith  the  restoration  came  not  only  a  new  literary  epoch,  but  also  a 

total  change  in  nuinners  and  social  habits.     Reading  and  conversations 

cystine  once  more  into  vogue,  poHteness  was  again  in  the  ascendant,  and 

Ax^  honest,  studious  life  was  respected.     Unfortunately,  there  w&s  at  first 

i^x-teat  sensitiveness  on  the  point  of  honour.     The  loyalists  could  never 

^^=^lerate  the  odious  comparisons  that  were  fiung  at  them  by  the  soldiers 

•>^  the  Empire : 

Hence  (says  Dr.  V^ron)  duels  every  day,  and  a  whole  population  of  duel- 
J»aats.  They  not  only  fought  in  the  mornings,  but  began  again  at  night,  by 
^^^snplight.  1  acted  as  surgeon  to  tiie  military  household  of  the  king,  and  have 
^'^^^d  to  dress  more  tlian  one  sword  wound,  i  I  have  seen  more  than  one  ampu- 
^^^tion,  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel.  A  duellist  went  into  the  Caf€ 
^^ran^is,  situated  in  the  boulevart  corner  of  the  Hue  Lafitte,  and  casting  a 
disdainful  look  at  those  who  were  in  the  room,  said  aloud,  '*  I  cannot  find  one 
Iri  ^re  worthy  of  my  sword  this  morning."  It  so  happened  that  a  gentleman 
'^•'ith  spectacles  replied  :  "  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  give  me  yotir  card."    Upon 

^lie  card  was  the  name  of  Count .     The  man  with  tlie  spectacles  gave  his 

— *it  was  the  Marquis .     "  Count,"  said  the  marquis,  with  a  bantering  tone 

^>F  indifference,  "  I  never  put  myself  out  of  the  way  ;  I  gel  up  late  ;  let  us  fight 
'^lien  to-morrow  at  twelve.**  Then  calling  the  waiter,  he  said  to  him,  holding 
o%u  at  the  same  time  the  count's  card,  "  Here  are  two  thousand  francs  j  go  to 
^y^t  Pompes  fanShres  Viw^  oTdiev  a  first-class  funeral  for  the  gentleman  whose 
Tiame  and  title  are  here  inscribed  ;  the  burial  for  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It 
is  my  wish  that  the  count  should  be  buried  like  a  marquis."  The  professed 
duellist  was  intimidated  by  these  preliminaries  and  Vaffaire  s*arrangea! 

A  French  officer  said  to  a  Swiss  officer,  "  I  would  not  serve  like  you, 
for  money.     We  Frenchmen  serve  for  honour." 

"  True,  sir/*  replied  the  Swiss  officer ;  **  we  both  serve  for  what  we 
moat  want."     From  this  a  duel  a  mort 

Dr.  Veron  demonstrates  at  length,  physiologically  and  anatomically, 
that  dress  gained  by  the  restoration,  more  especially  from  certain  happy 
innovations  introduced  by  the  Prussians  and  Russians.  Habits  of  clean- 
liness were  at  the  same  time  borrowed  from  the  English.  People  were 
perfumed  under  the  ancien  regime^  but  to  have  clean  hands  would,  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  have  been  a  certain  passport  to  the  guillotine. 

But  transcendent,  according  to  the  doctor,  over  all  was  the  change 
effected  in  art  and  in  music.  David  and  the  great  artists  of  the  last 
century  were  succeeded  by  the  colourists  :  Gros,  Prudhon,  Gericault, 
I>elacroix,  Decamps,  Roqueplan,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities.  Wat-, 
teau,  Vanloo,  Greuze,  and  Chardin  returned  in  triumph.  The  taste  in 
music  was  led  by  Cherubini,  Auber,  Halevy,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini. 

Veron  was  still  a  young  man,  and  was  allowed  twenty  francs  a  month  to 
pursue  his  studies.  No  wonder,  one  unlucky  day,  he  found  his  way  to 
the  gambliog-houses.  He  was  successful,  and  gambling  became  a  pas- 
sion, till  irrecoverable  losses,  the  misery  of  which  was  increased  by  debts 
incurred  in  the  attempt  to  retrieve  his  position,  gave  him  time  to  philoso- 
phise upon  the  subject ;  and  his  reminiscences  of  the  Palais  Royal  are, 
with  those  of  his  contemporary  professional  celebrities,  among  the  most 
striking  contributions  to  the  earlier  portions  of  his  Memoirs : 

Two  young  men  entered  one  evening  into  Frascati^s  ;  one  put  fifty  louis  in 
double-louis  on  the  red  ;  the  other  put  the  same  sum  in  similar  coin  on  the 
black.  Red  won,  and  fifty  louis  were  handed  over  to  the  player  on  that 
colour,  who  hurried  off  with  his  gains.    The  banker,  who  in  the  mean  time 
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had  taken  the  coin  deposited  on  the  black,  found  that  the  supposed  double- 
louis  were  only  gilt  pieces  of  forty  sous.  The  depositor  was  arrested,  but  he 
protested  that  he  had  never  pretended  to  deposit  fifty  louis,  but  only  a  hunp> 
dred  francs.  It  was  their  fault  if  they  had  paid  the  other  too  much.  The 
bank  was  mulcted  in  nine  hundred  francs — the  lesson  was  worth  it 

A  distinguished  general  invented  a  trick  which  still  bears  his  name.  He 
plaved  one  day^  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  at  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers  with  a 
little  roll  sealed  at  the  ends,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  containing  fifty 
Napoleons.  When  he  lost  he  took  up  his  roll,  and  gave  a  bank  bill  for  a 
thousand  francs  ;  but  happening  to  win,  he  said  to  the  banker,  who  offered 
him  back  the  same  sum  :  **  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  I  I  played  a  higher  game 
than  that.**  Tlie  roll  was  opened,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  notes  of  1000  francs 
each  were  found  in  the  midst  of  a  few  pieces  of  gold.  The  general  was  paid ; 
but  the  lesson  was  remembered,  and  open  and  limited  deposits  were  afterwards 
insisted  upon. 

A  trick  was  played  upon  the  bank  during  the  cent  jours  which  also  bears 
the  name  of  its  inventor.  An  accomplice  letting  a  bit  of  money  fall,  stooped 
under  the  pretence  of  seeking  for  it  under  the  table,  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  placing  there  an  *' infernal  machine.?  At  a  given  signal,  another  went 
through  the  same  proceeding  and  set  fire  to  it.  The  conspirators  alone  pre- 
seryed  their  presence  of  mind,  and  amidst  the  general  terror  and  disorder 
seized  upon  the  gold  and  notes  spread  upon  the  table  and  ran  away  with  it» 
crying  out,  *'  Let  us  save  the  bank.'' 

Veron  says  that  Perrin,  of  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers^  used  to  remit 
fifty  louis  every  morning  to  Fouch6.  The  Cercle  had  three  noble  pre- 
sidents, dinners  three  times  a  week,  suppers  every  night,  and  occasional 
bal  masques.  Napoleon  himself  went  several  times  to  the  latter  in 
disguise.  Between  1819  and  1837  the  lowest  amount  lost  in  the  year  in 
the  gaming-houses  was  6,055,100  francs,  and  the  highest  9,008,628. 
Curious  how  these  statistics  were  obtained ! 

By  the  side  of  the  great  gambling  houses,  of  which  four  were  witiiin 
the  Palais  Royal,  and  six  without,  were  certain  gambling-houses  of  a 
lower  description,  called  maisons  de  houillotte.  There  was  a  taUe 
dlidte,  and  after  dinner  cards  and  other  games.  The  proceedings  weie 
superintended  by  military  commandants,  with  white  hur  and  polished 
manners,  and  duellist  commandants^  with  moustaches,  buttoned-up  coats, 
and  few  and  imperious  words.  These  would-be  military  men  cbank  a 
great  many  petit  vers,  and  often  referred  to  theb  extraordinary  services. 
jLadies  were  as  numerous  as  sharpers  in  these  dens  of  vice,  and  after  the 
cent  jours  there  was  no  end  to  the  widows  of  colonels  and  general  officers 
killed  at  Waterloo  to  be  found  busy  in  repairing  their  losses.  Some  were 
known  by  particular  names — as  the  widow  of  the  Great  Army,  of  tlie 
Beresina,  and  of  Mareng^.  Maisons  de  houillotte  exist  in  the  present 
day  under  other  names.  Not  a  caf(§,  or  a  restaurant,  or  a  club,  but  is 
also  at  times  a  gambling-house  ;  and  men  lose  their  patrimony  on  an 
I  O  U,  or  their  mere  word,  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  authorised 
and  subsidised  gaming-houses. 

The  medical  profession,  Dr.  Veron  insists  with  much  justice,  like  the 
priesthood,  enjoys  a  political  influence.  There  are  some  18,000  prac- 
titioners of  one  kind  and  another  in  France,  and  their  influence  amongst 
£Eunilies  is  considerable.  The  ordonnance  of  the  23rd  November,  1822, 
which  suppressed  the  faculty  of  Paris,  made  enemies  of  a  large  body  of 
men,  who  did  not  forget  the  violence  done  to  them  as  a  professioo 
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in  1830.  Strange  to  say,  that  in  France,  where  the  profession  is  distin- 
^nisliod  for  scientific  acquirements,  only  three  have  heen  members  of  the 
.Academy — ^Vicq-d'Aayr,  Cuvier,  and  Flourens.  Fourteen  were  members 
of  the  Assembl^e  Constituante,  and  among  them  Guillotin,  said  not  to 
liave  been  the  inyentor  of  the  instrument  that  bears  his  name,  but  an 
advocate  for  a  prompt  and  uniform  punishment.  Marat  was  surgeon  to 
tlie  stables  of  the  Comte  d'Artois.  Few  medical  men  dbtinguished 
themselTes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  Thouvenel  and  Therme  were 
the  best  known.  But  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  we  have  Buchez  pre- 
adent  of  the  Constituant  Assembly  ;  Trelat,  Recurt,  and  Bixio  ministers, 
tlie  latter  under  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  Dugou  and  Crervais 
prefects  of  police. 

But  these  are  not  the  men  who  really  honour  their  profession.  For 
waxkk  we  must  refer  to  such  names  as  those  of  Hippolyte  Royer-CoUard, 
Pertal,  Dubois,  Boyer,  Desgenettes,  Larrey,  Recamier,  and  Dupuytren. 
The  best  thing  related  of  Royer-Collard  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  revolt 
at  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  Two  hundred  students  pursued  him  with  in* 
Jorioiis  epithets.  Arrived  at  the  pant  des  arts,  he  deposited  ten  firancs 
at  the  toU)  and  then  turning  round,  he  said,  '*  You  can  come  on,  1  have 
paid  for  you."     This  indifference  effectually  disconcerted  the  foolish 
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joatfas,  who  i^plauded  him  at  his  next  lecture  as  much  as  they  had 
pfeifioiisly  hissed  him. 

Portal  belonged  to  the  old  school — with  a  wig,  gold-headed  cane,  and 
ooot  with  broad  skirts,  he  never  varied  his  dress  under  revolution,  direc- 
tory, consulate,  empire,  or  monarchy.  He  hired  carriages  to  w^t  at  his 
door  as  if  for  consultation;  when  visiting,  he  had  himself  sent  for  for  some 
princess  or  duchess.  He  certainly  had  for  patients  all  that  was  fashion- 
able in  P^uris. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  Portal  resolutely  sought  an  audience  of 
Loois  Philippe.  **  Sire,"  said  he,  **  I  come  to  take  your  orders  for  orga- 
nising your  medical  staff."  **  I  have  my  physician,"  the  king  replied  ; 
**  Doctor  Marc  has  enjoyed  my  confidence  for  many  years."  ^'  M.  Marc 
is  a  very  clever  man,"  said  Portal ;  *^  we  will  include  him  in  the  staff." 
*  Boibf*'  said  the  king,  ^*  1  do  not  want  a  staff,  nor  any  other  medical  man 
Aan  BL  Marc."  '*  WeU,  sire !  keep  M.  Marc,  then ;  but  1  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  succeed  to  him."     Portal  was  then  eighty-eight  years  of  age. 

Dubois  was  another  of  the  old  school.  He  wore  a  coat  with  laige 
skirts,  republican  waistcoat,  tight  unmentionables,  and  Hessian  boots.  The 
Emperor  did  not  patronise  Dubois  because,  on  the  occasion  of  the  expe- 
fition  to  Egypt,  he  fled  like  the  erotic  &om  the  ark.  So  Dr.  V^ron  has 
^     French  litterateurs  are  not  generally  learned  in  the  Holy  Writ. 

Boyer  was  a  little  fiat,  inoffensive  man;  honoured  by  all,  however,  for 
Us  scientific  labours.  Being  asked  one  day,  when  vapour-baths  had  just 
come  into  foshion  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  whether  they  were  advisable— 
**  Ob,  yes,"  he  said,  '^  take  them  by  all  means,  but  make  haste  about  it, 
and  take  them  while  they  are  effecting  cures.'' 

Desgenettes  was  the  man  to  whom  Napoleon  proposed  a  general  distri- 
bution of  opium  among  the  wounded  at  Acre.  The  doctor  said  that  the 
proposal  might  perchance  be  acceptable,  but  he  could  not  undertake  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Desgenettes  was  also  the  man  who  inoculated  lum- 
self  with  the  plague  in  order  to  encourage  the  army,  by  satisfying  them 
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that  it  was  not  contagious.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  he  had  it,  for 
he  says,  ''  My  ulcers  were  still  sore  when  I  bathed  in  the  bay  of  Cesarea 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army.**  As  a  writer,  Desgenettes  was 
pompous  and  desultory  ;  as  a  teacher,  he  was  more  fcdicitous.  '^  Where 
does  digestion  begin?  he  one  day  asked  of  a  pupil.  ''In  the  mouth,'' 
was  the  answer.     **  Not  at  all,  sir,  it  begins  in  the  kitchen." 

Larrey  was  a  purely  military  surgeon.  He  used  to  remain  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  hours  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  his  old  age  he  never  spoke 
of  anything  but  of  wounds,  dressings,  and  operations.  He  never  saw  a 
field  officer  with  a  wooden  leg  but  he  insisted  that  he  had  cut  it  off.  The 
memory  of  Larrey  will  be  inseparable  ^m  that  of  the  great  wars  of 
Napoleon.  Veron  makes  no  allusion  to  his  works.  They  are,  however^ 
classical  in  their  peculiar  department. 

Recamier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  modem  times,  was  most 
remarkable  for  liis  goodness  of  heart  and  his  charity.  He  never  gave  up 
a  case  as  lost  so  long  as  there  was  life.  Visiting  an  old  woman,  he  had 
to  ascend  to  the  garret :  he  arrived  tired  and  out  of  breath  ;  the  patient 
excused  her  position  on  the  score  of  poverty.  ''  True,"  said  the  doctory 
"  it  is  very  high ;  worth  at  least  ten  francs  ;*'  and  taking  them  out  of  lus 
pocketi  he  gave  them  to  the  poor  old  woman.  Dr.  V6ron  assures 
us  that  Recamier  gave  the  tenth  of  his  receipts  to  his  patients.  What  a 
glorious  tithe !  Recamier  was  among  the  few  French  physicians  who 
were  as  religious  as  they  were  charitable. 

Of  all  the  g^reat  professional  names  in  which  France  rejoices,  none, 
however,  can  compare  for  renown  with  that  of  Dupuytren.  That  he 
was  a  first-rate  surgeon  and  teacher  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
Dupuytren  was  also,  like  many  others,  somewhat  indebted  for  his 
celebrity  to  his  eccentricity.  He  would  admit  of  no  rivalry.  When  he 
was  first  appointed  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Pelletan  was  senior  surgeon,  hut 
Dupuytren  got  him  dismissed  for  an  error  in  surgery.  Having  thus 
attained  the  seniority,  when  Maijolin  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy,  in- 
stead of  holding  out  his  hand  to  hb  colleague,  he  said,  ''Put  on  aa 
apron,  sir,  and  follow  me."  Dupuytren  always  wore  a  white  apron,  like 
a  grocer.  Marjolin  withdrew,  and  ever  afterwards  Dupuytren  reigned 
absolute  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Whenever  he  left  the  hospital,  he  took 
with  him  one  of  the  little  loaves  served  out  to  the  patients,  and  he  bought 
a  halfpenny-worth  of  apples  to  eat  with  it.  Yet  he  left  the  lareest 
fortune  ever  accumulated  in  France  by  a  professional  man,-— more  than 
four  millions  of  francs.  When  Charles  X.  was  driven  out  of  Franee^ 
Dupuytren  offered  him  a  million.  At  length  he  was  seized  with  paralysis 
of  one  side  of  his  face,  while  delivering  a  lecture,  and  was  lost  to  science. 
He  left  200,000  francs  towards  preserving  his  pathological  preparations, 
and  founding  a  museum  and  professorship  of  pathology.  Such  a  vrill  is 
a  proof  of  what  so  great  a  man  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  found  a  true 
science  of  medicine,  if  it  is  intended  that  man  should  ever  attain  such  a 
glorious  triumph  over  th'e  evils  to  which  humanity  is  heir. 
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CHRONICLES  OF  A  COUNTRY  TOWN. 
Part  V. 

I. 

The  morning  rose  fair  and  cloudless — the  air  was  still,  the  sky  was 
Uue,  the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  treacherous  sea,  though  its  bosom  yet 
Iieaved,  was  again  smiling  and  serene.  Old  Thompson's  prediction  on 
the  pr^seding  evening  had  been  correct.  All  the  noble  daring  of  the 
Irave  men  on  shore  had  been  of  no  avail,  to  save  even  one  life  from  the 
^waves.  Early  in  the  forenoon  Eleanor  walked  forth  to  visit  the  bereaved 
Iiomes  of  the  poor  people  who  had  lost  their  nearest  and  dearest  in  the 
^wrecked  vessel,  and  almost  everywhere  did  her  presence  cast  a  ray  of 
liope  and  comfort  in  the  midst  of  their  desolation.  She  said  little,  but 
flhe  felt  much,  and  her  evident  and  unaffected  sympathy  won  more  grati- 
tude than  the  best-turned  phrases  of  condolence  and  advice  could  have 
done«  The  poor  value  real  sympathy  from  the  rich  more  than  is  gene- 
lallj  supposed:  it  is  more  gratefully  remembered  by  them  than  golden 
gifts  without  its  accompanying  bsdm.  How  rare — ^how  very  rare  that 
precious  balm  is,  the  poor  know  far  too  well ! 

Sod  were  the  scenes  which  met  Eleanor  wherever  she  went,  and  various 
were  the  aspects  under  which  grief  showed  itself.  One  or  two  persons — 
and  among  these  were  Thompson  and  his  dauehter — ^bore  their  loss  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  fortitude;  others  made  the  house  echo  with  their 
screams ;  others,  though  with  wan  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes,  went  about 
their  usual  daily  occupations ;  whilst  others  would  sit,  rocking  to  and  fro, 
in  comers,  heedless  of  all  that  was  passing  around,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted.  In  one  house  the  scene  was  especially  touching.  There  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  lost  sailors  had,  on  that  awfiil  night,  been  delivered  of 
an  infant ;  and  in  adjoining  rooms  lay  the  mother  with  her  new-bom 
babe,  and  the  body  of  the  drowned  father.  A  strange  mingling  of  life 
and  death  was  there !  The  bodies  of  all  the  crew  had  now  been  found, 
save  that  of  the  mate ;  him  the  sea  had,  as  yet,  refused  to  give  up  to  his 
sorrowing  friends. 

Eleanor  returned,  and  gave  to  her  mother,  who  was  somewhat  unwell, 
an  account  of  her  visits  of  pity  ;  she  then  tried  to  amuse  herself  by  her 
oidinary  in-doors  occupations,  but  her  mind  was  restless  and  disturbed, 
and  towards  evening  she  again  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  set  forth  for  a 
walk.  She  took  the  direction  of  the  beach — not  the  one  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  headland,  where  the  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  but  the  one 
that  lined  the  bay  on  which  Port  Allan  was  situated,  and  which,  when 
the  tide  was  out,  could  be  seen  from  Mrs.  Selby's  window,  stretching 
away,  with  its  firm  yellow  sand,  in  a  beautiful  sweep  of  many  miles.  On 
her  way  she  passed  some  persons,  among  whom  was  distinguishable  the 
tall  form  of  old  Thompson,  who  were  probably  searching  in  this  direc- 
tion for  the  body  which  was  still  missing;  but  without  interrupting 
them,  she  strolled  on  towards  a  group  of  wild,  fetntastically -shaped  rocks, 
wWch  she  had  fancifully  named  "  The  City  of  Petra,"  frequently  pausing 
to  watch  the  gentle  flowing  of  the  tide,  or  to  gaze,  with  never-failing 
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awe  and  wonder,  upon  the  huge  cliffs  which  raised  their  lofty  heads  in 
wild  and  solemn  g^ndeur ;  and  occasionally  entering  the  spacious  mag- 
nificent caverns,  and  awaking  their  echoes  with  her  soft  sweet  voice. 

At  length  she  reached  the  group  of  rocks,  and,  somewhat  tired  by  her 
walk,  seated  herself,  and  gazed  out  upon  the  sea.  The  sun  was  sinking 
in  the  west,  towards  which  she  looked  ;  the  mighty,  beetling  cliffs  were 
towering  behind;  around  her  were  multitudes  of  detached  rocks,  of 
every  size,  and  every  fentastic  form  ;  the  gulls  were  floating  peaoeftdly 
over  the  glassy  swells,  or  standing  idly  upon  the  beach,  with  the  ripple 
of  the  flowing  tide  stealing  gently  up  around  them ;  and  the  sea  ifcsel^ 
though  still  rising  and  setting  with  a  long  heave,  had  lost  its  angij 
look,  and  was  rolling  its  waves  in  upon  the  strand  in  ''measured 
chime,"  and  then  sending  them  smoothly  on  over  the  golden  sand,  with 
a  gentle  murmuring  sound,  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  black  rocks,  as  S 
caressing  them  fondly  in  play,  or  striving  to  coax  them  into  forgetfolnes 
of  their  fury  on  the  preceding  day. 

All  was  calm  and  beautiful,  and  Eleanor  could  scarcely  believe  that 
it  was  this  same  sky,  now  so  serene,  and  this  same  ooean,  now  so 
peaceful,  which  had  presented  to  her  eyes  such  a  scene  of  terror  ;  and 
the  dark  raging  waters  of  the  night  before,  the  rushing  wind,  and  the 
cries  of  drowning  men  seemed  to  her  memory  like  a  fearful  dream.  She 
stayed  for  some  time  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening ;  and  the  son 
had  reached  the  horizon,  and  the  little  lapping  waves  were  fast  sttafing 
up  to  the  rock  on  which  she  sat,  before  she  rose  to  go  home.  On 
getting  around  one  of  the  great  craggy  rocks  which  were  here  scattered 
over  the  beach,  she  stood  before  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  caverns  in  the  neighbourhood.  £leanor  had  often  wished  te  ex- 
plore it,  but  there  was  a  large  deep  pool  at  the  entrance,  whioh  bad 
always  prevented  her  doing  so :  now,  however,  by  one  of  those  changes 
whicn  so  frequently  occur  on  sandy  beaches,  there  was  along  ^  dde  of 
the  pool  a  narrow  strip  or  pathway  of  sand,  which  made  the  access  easy. 
She  entered  accordingly,  and  with  a  somewhat  timid  step— for  there  is 
always  something  imposing,  nay,  almost  appalling,  in  these  daifli;^ 
gloomy,  silent  caverns — advanced  towards  the  inner  end,  occasionally 
pausing,  to  look  with  admiration  on  the  arched  top,  the  polished  vrave-wocn 
sides,  and  the  carpeting  of  smooth  yellow  sand ;  or  to  listen  to  the  lioUow 
monotonous  roar  of  the  sea,  and  the  drep,  dropping  of  the  water  as-^ 
seeming,  as  it  were,  to  mark  the  moments  as  they  flew  with  its  own 
mysterious  reckoning — ^it  fell  £rom  die  ribbed  and  lofty  roof  into  die 
clear  crystal  pools  beneath. 

As  she  advanced,  the  light  died  away,  and,  at  last,  her  eyes  could  no 
longer  disting^h  objects  before  her ;  but,  when  she  turned  around,  she 
could  trace  the  whole  length  of  the  cavern  through  which  she  had  passed 
— the  smooth,  wet  sides  streaked  here  and  there  with  red  veins  of  eopper; 
the  little  streams  which  came  trickling  down  from  overhead ;  the  sfcill, 

Suiet  pools;  the  fallen  rocks,  covered  veith  limpets  and  mussels,  and 
ecked  with  long  festoons  of  sea- weed ;  the  firm,  smooth  sand ;  and  even 
the  marks  of  h^  own  footsteps.  Somehow,  however,  a  sort  of  sudden 
dread  came  over  her,  and  she  felt  afraid  to  proceed — perhaps  her  nerves 
were  unstrung  by  the  sad  scenes  she  had  so  lately  witnessed  ;  she  psosed 
with  a  strange,  cold  shudder,  and  gazed  towards  the  end  of  the  cavern  iubo 
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the  dark  obscurity  with  feelings  of  almost  superstitious  horror.  She  knew 
not  what  might  be  there,  which  she  could  not  see,  in  that  gloomy  recess  ; 
and  Tisions  of  wreck-wood,  which  had  been  tossed  about  for  unimagi- 
nable leng^ths  of  time  upon  mysterious,  fathomless  seas,  and  of  pools 
teeming  with  loathsome  reptiles,  and  of  drowned  men,  and  ghastly  noes, 
and  liyid  lips,  and  eyeless  sockets,  and  hair  tangled  with  sea-weed  passed 
through  her  excited  brain ;  not  unmixed  with  shuddering  thoughts  of 
deep,  dark  abysses,  and  deserted  shafts — sometimes  to  be  found  in  such 
places — lying  open,  and  gaping  to  receive  you :  into  which  if  a  stone 
be  cast  it  may  be  heard,  bounding  from  side  to  side  with  a  noise  like  the 
reports  of  a  gun,  and  increasing  in  speed,  until  the  blows  sound  like  one 
continuous,  hollow  roar,  down,  down  in  the  unknown  depth  ;  and  then, 
when  the  listener  almost  thinks  that  it  is  lost  in  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth,  he  hears  a  plunge,  like  the  booming  sound  of  a  great  bell,  and 
knows  that  it  has  reached  the  water,  and  is  sinking  and  sinking  still  in 
that  fearful  place,  the  very  thought  of  which  makes  the  blood  curdle 
wxthin  him. 

£^banar's  strength  had  been  overtaxed,  her  knees  shook  under  her,  and 
she  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  cave  for  support.  The  cold,  damp  rock 
seemed  to  her  touch  like  the  hand  of  a  corpse.  She  felt  faint,  and  a 
clammy  perspiration  burst  forth  on  her  brow;  there  was  a  sudden  splash 
of  water  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  and  she  started  as  though  it 
had  heen  a  thunder-clap.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  fly;  but  she  overcame 
the  momentary  weakness,  and,  in.  a  little  while,  feeUng  somewhat  re- 
covered, began  to  retrace  her  steps. 

There  was  a  rock  not  very  ^  inside  the  mouth  of  the  c&vem,  which 
irresistibly  drew  her  attention  as  she  walked  towards  it.  Her  eyes 
were  now  accustomed  to  the  dim  light;  there  was  surely  something 
strange  about  the  appearance  of  that  rock — something  about  the  outline 
of  the  lower  part  of  it  that  looked  like—  No,  it  was  not  the  rock 
its^  it  was  something  lying  beside  it.  A  piece  of  wreck-wood,  perhaps? 
Koy  no! — She  felt  rather  than  saw  it,  she  had  felt  it  from  the  &tt 
moment  it  met  her  gaze — it  was  the  body  of  a  man !  No  doubt,  that  of 
the  miflsiiig  mariner.  Her  first  thought  was  to  avert  her  eyes,  to  rush 
past  it,  and  call  assistance;  but  she  recollected  that  she  was  now  ixt  firom 
the  (dace  where  she  had  seen  the  searching  party,  and  that,  before  they 
conld  azriye,  the  tide  would  have  most  probably  reached  the  cave.  ^'No, 
■he  said  to  herself  ''  I  will  not  be  so  weak ;  I  will  first  be  assured  that 
it  is  what  I  suppose,  that  I  may  not  create  a  false  alarm.'* 

She  i^proaohed,  she  came  closer  and  closer,  her  hand  was  pressed  upon 
her  heart  to  still  its  throbbing;  she  stood  at  a  short  distance  and  gaoed  at 
what  she  now  distinctly  saw  to  be  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  with  a  child 
dasped  closely  to  his  breast  That  it  was  one  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  hy  ihe  wreck  she  did  not  doubt,  but  she  had  heard  nothing  of  a 
child.  She  Tentured  still  nearer — the  clothes  were  not  those  of  a  common 
mariner;  her  heart  throbbed  as  though  it  would  have  burst  its  prison. 
Huit  head,  with  its  masses  of  dark,  curly  hair,  reminded  her  of  one  whom 
she  beheyed  to  be  £ar  away !  The  few  steps  that  yet  remained  between 
her  and  the  object  which  now  absorbed  every  sense,  were  quickly  passed ; 
her  trembling  arms  lifted  the  face  up  towards  the  light  that  she  might  see 
it  more  distinctly ;— 'the  cavern  echoed  with  one  aoarp  cry  of  agony  and 
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horror,  and  Eleanor  Selby  knelt  beside  the  dead  body  of  Iiim  who  had 
been  the  object  of  her  heart's  idolatry  for  many  long  years  1  She  called 
wildly  on  Charles  Howard ;  she  pressed  her  lips  again  and  again  to  his 
cold  brow ;  shd  brushed  the  sand  from  his  face ;  she  pluckea  off,  with 
trembling  fingers,  the  sea- weed  that  clung  to  his  form ;  she  spoke  to  him 
as  though  he  still  lived — she  even  felt  as  if  he  must  answer ;  but  no,  no ! 
Death  had  made  him  its  prey,  and  the  spirit,  which  had  once  animated 
the  now  lifeless  clay,  was  beyond  the  reacn  of  the  voice  of  her  whom  it 
had  once  loved  so  dearly — too  dearly,  perhaps,  for  one  who  had  bound 
himself  to  another. 

The  child  he  clasped  so  fondly  she  doubted  not  was  his  own  ;  and,  for 
an  instant,  she  almost  envied  it  for  being  so  tenderly  sheltered,  even  in  the 
moment  of  death,  by  her  own  Charlie  Howard !  Then — poor  girl ! — 
she  started,  in  sudden  fear,  almost  fancying,  in  her  frenzy,  that  Mrs. 
Howard's  face,  deformed  with  passion,  as  she  had  last  seen  it,  was  peering 
at  her  from  the  darkness  of  the  cave.  But  she  was  alone  with  the  corpse, 
and  as  she  knelt  beside  it,  she  poui-ed  forth  on  the  cold  dull  ear  all  the 
long  pent-up  treasure  of  her  innocent  love  ;  and  words  which  she  had 
never  spoken  before — would  never  speak  again,  and  which  it  scarcely 
seemed  to  herself  that  she  had  ever  dreamt,  came  pouring  forth,  almost 
unconsciously,  as  she  knelt  there  in  the  dim,  solitiury  cavern.  The  twi- 
light again  stole  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  gloom  around  grew 
deeper  and  deeper,  the  first  npples  of  the  flowing  tide  had  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  Eleanor  lay  beside  the  corpse  in  a  death-like  swoon. 

A  dash  of  water  in  her  face  in  some  measure  aroused  her,  but  many 
moments  had  passed  before  she  could  recal  to  her  mind  where  she  was,  or 
what  was  that  load  of  grief  which  was  crushing  her  heart  beneath  its 
leaden  weight.  A  strange  mixture  of  ideas  whirled  through  her  confused 
brain  before  recollection  returned  ;  her  little  bedroom  at  home,  her 
mother,  old  Jane,  her  long  illness — yes,  there  was  a  sensation  of  illness — 
her  blindness,  the  iBolian  harp,  CharUe  Howard.  Ah,  yes!  now  she  re- 
membered. Charlie  Howard! — the  storm! — the  body! — ^the  cave!  She 
started  up  in  agony  and  terror. 

Oh,  Grod !  what  was  the  horror  of  that  moment!  The  tide,  the  tide! 
During  her  swoon,  and  former  unconsciousness  of  all  save  that  one  en- 
grossing object  before  her,  it  had  flowed  stealthily,  but  swiftly  on,  and  had 
now  reached  some  distance  into  the  cave,  and  was  laving  the  rock  beside 
which  she  and  the  corpse  had  been  lying.  Darkness,  too,  had  come  on 
rapidly,  and,  as  she  strained  her  eyes  to  penetrate  through  the  obscurity, 
it  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  that  in  the  gentle  waves  which  were 
gliding  on,  licking  the  sides  of  the  cavern  with  a  low,  rustling  sound, 
she  again  beheld  the  raging  waters  of  last  night's  storm.  Yes,  it  was 
just  at  this  time  last  night  that  she  had  stood  upon  the  headland,  watch- 
ing the  doomed  vessel  hurried  on  to  destruction,  had  heard  the  fearful  cry 
which  told  that  all  was  over,  and  had  turned  shuddering  away  as  she 
almost  fiwcied  she  could  hear  the  last  gurgling  sobs  of  the  <ux>¥ming 
men ;  but  all  unconscious  that  he,  whom  she  loved  best  on  earth,  was 
there.  And  now  he  was  lying  dead  at  her  feet,  and  she  herself — what  a 
death  was  reserved  for  her  I  But  was  all  this,  indeed,  real  ?  Was  it  not 
a  frightful  dream,  brought  on  by  the  sad  scenes  she  had  witnessed? 
No,  no— she  remembered  too  clearly  her  walk  along  the  beach,  and  all 
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tiiat  had  passed.  It  was  no  dream,  but  a  dread  reality;  she  was 
.  <loomed  to  die  by  drowning,  here,  in  this  dark,  gloomy  cavern,  with  no 
fiiend,  no  mother  near  to  soothe  her  last  moments,  or  to  sj'mpathise  with 
lier  anguish.  It  was  horrible!  /^  Oh  mother,  mother!"  she  cried,  in 
^igony,  as  the  thought  struck  her  in  its  full  reality,  <^  how  terrible  this 
'vrill  be  for  you !  You  will  wait  for  me,  and  I  shall  not  come ;  you  will 
«eek  me,  and  yourself,  perhaps,  will  find  me  cold,  stiff,  and  lifeless  as 
2  have  found  poor  Charlie !"  And,  as  she  spoke  the  name,  with  a  strange 
rerulsion  of  feeling  she  threw  herself  on  the  corpse,  clasped  the  unbend- 
ing fingers  between  her  own,  pressed  the  cold,  damp  brow  with  lips 
scarcely  less  cold  than  itself,  and  poured  forth  an  incoherent  torrent  of 
self-reproaches  for  having  for  one  moment  forgotten  his  fate  in  her 
own  ;  mingled  with  self-congratulations — almost  thanksgivings — that  she 
^was  to  follow  him  so  closely  to  the  land  of  spirits.  Again  she  started, 
fiimcjing  she  saw  the  face  of  Mrs.  Howard  peering  at  her  from  the 
^arloiess ;  she  thought  she  heard  a  mocking  laugh  behind  her ;  again 
^le  felt  a  confused  whirling  of  the  brain,  a  ringing  noise  in  the  ears ; 
she  was  on  the  point  of  again  swooning  away,  and  again  she  started  to 
lier  feet,  as  a  deep  wave  welled  up  around  her.  The  body  moved ;  it  was 
floating  back  with  the  reflux  of  the  water.  Eleanor  grasped  it,  and,  vrith 
simost  preternatural  strength,  the  usually  weak  girl  drew  it  far  into  the 
cavern  beyond  the  present  reach  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  exertion,  great  as  it  was,  rather  aroused  her  than  otherwise,  and 
lier  mind  once  more  returned  to  her  mother,  and  the  agony,  the  suspense, 
the  desolation,  which  her  loving  heart  would  suffer.     How  terrible  it 
"Would  be !     And  was  there  no  hope,  then ;  no  escape  ?     She  felt  eagerly 
for  her  watch,  with  a  kind  of  desperate  hope — even  in  opposition  to  her 
l>etter  knowledge — that  the  tide  might  be  nearly  at  its  height,  and  would 
0oon  recede.     But  she  was  quickly  undeceived ;  it  wanted  yet  quite  two 
liours  of  the  time  which  she  had  heard  Thompson  say  was  that  of  high 
water,  and  in  half  that  space,  at  the  rate  in  which  the  tide  was  rising  now, 
the  cave  would  be  filled.     Then  she  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
projection,  some  shelf  of  rock,  to  which  she  might  raise  herself,  and  so,  per- 
liapi,  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  water ;  and  again  and  again,  with  eager, 
tremblinfl^  hands,  did  she  search  in  the  darkness  for  some  place  where  she 
might  climb.     But  none  could  she  find — ^all  was  smooth,  hard,  and  slip- 
pery.    Poor  Nelly !     She  threw  herself  down  upon  the  damp  sand  in 
despair ;  and  all  the  little  faults  of  her  pure  and  innocent  life  stood  before 
her,  and  persuaded  her  that  they  were  deep  and  grievous  sins.     She  did 
not  fear  death,  but  was  she  fit  to  die  ?    She  who,  smce  her  discovery  of 
the  fearful  situation  in  which  she  was  placed,  had  thought  of  Charlie,  of 
her  mother,  and  of  herself;  but  not  of  that  Father  in  heaven,  whose  all- 
seeing  eye  was  looking  as  lovingly  and  mercifully  on  her  now,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  existence,  and  of  happiness !    Then,  as 
the  thought  struck  her,  Nelly  fervently  and  hopefully  prayed  to  God, 
that  He  would,  in  His  infinite  mercy,  forgive  her  sins,  g^rant  her  strength 
to  bear  her  approaching  end  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  and  support 
her  dear  mother  in  the  hour  of  her  affliction.     Soon  this  brought  a  calm 
upon  her  spirit,  and,  as  she  arose  from  her  knees,  she  thought  she  could 
look  on  death  without  flinching.     The  struggle  seemed  over,  the  greatest 
agtmy  of  death  seemed  passed. 
Jan* — ^YOL.  c.  NO.  cccxcvii.  i 
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Slowly  and  wearily  the  heavy  minutes  crept  on,  but  more  than  half 
an  hour — which  seemed  to  Eleanor  like  a  whole  night — had,  at  length, 
passed  away ;  the  tide  had  risen  steadily,  and  soon  all  would  be  over. 
*'  Dear,  dear  Charlie  !'*  said  Eleanor,  <^  but  for  my  dear  mother's  sake, 
how  willingly  could  I  have  died  with  you !''  And,  as  she  knelt  by  the  side 
of  the  corpse,  and  passed  her  fingers  through  its  tangled  hair,  she  longed 
for  light  that  she  might  again  see  those  loved  features,  and  thought  how 
wayward  was  the  fate  which  had  led  her  to  behold,  unknowingly,  the 
death  of  poor  Charles,  and  thus  to  find  his  body,  so  strangely,  in  this  dim 
cavern,  when  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  he  was  rar  away.  It 
was  most  singular !  And  how  could  he  have  got  on  board  that  vessel  ? 
He  could  not  have  come  from  India  in  her.  She  could  not  account  for 
it :  it  certainly  was  very  strange !  The  cavern  was  very  dim — she  bad 
heard  of  such  strong  resemblances.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  have 
been  mistaken  f  Horror  was  in  the  very  thought !  Wonderful  as  it  may 
seem — though  she  would  have  willingly  laid  down  her  life  to  save  that  m 
Charles  Howard,  yet  death  seemed  now  a  hundredfold  more  bitter,  and  the 
fancy  that  it  was  not  he,  whose  body  was  alone  with  her  in  that  darksome 
cave,  was  the  most  horrible  thing  she  had  yet  felt.  She  sprung  away 
from  the  corpse  in  terror,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  her  prison  would  allow ; 
and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  as  though  there  had  been  any  light  to 
shut  out,  crouched,  shivering  with  cold  and  fear,  against  the  slimy  rook. 
Feelings  of  superstitious  dread,  which  had  scarcely  arisen  when  she 
thought  it  was  Charles  Howard  at  her  side,  now  seized  upon  her  in  their 
full  intensity.  To  be  there,  shut  up  in  that  dark  place  with  a  corpse ! 
to  have  kissed  its  cold  brow  !  to  have  clasped  it  in  her  arms,  as  she  drew 
it  from  the  reach  of  the  devouring  waters ! — oh !  it  was  too  honible ! 
She  felt  sick  and  faint  at  the  very  thought.  Strange  human  nature ! 
Strange  dread  of  what  we  are  to  become  ourselves  !  In  a  very  brief  sptee 
she  also  would  lie  cold  in  death,  and  others  might  shudder  thus  at  the 
thought  of  her  ! — There  was,  too,  another  feeling.  Eleanor  knew  it  was 
selfish,  she  feared  it  was  wicked ; — but  when  she  had  believed  that 
Charles  was  drowned,  there  had  been  comfort  in  the  thought  that  she 
was  about  to  undergo  the  same  sufferings,  and  that  her  death  was  the 
means  by  which  she  would  again  see  him.  Now  that  consolation  was 
gone. 

But  was  it  not  he,  after  all  ?  She  surely  could  not  have  been  so  deceivod. 
The  light,  though  dim,  had  been  sufficient ;  she  could  not  have  made 
such  a  mistake.  And  yet— the  utter  improbability  of  it !  The  doubt  wta 
still  worse  than  anything.  If  it  were  indeed  he,  she  felt  as  if,  even  in 
death,  he  could  and  must  think  her  most  unkind  and  cruel  thus  to  shrink 
from  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  not ! — But  this  doubt  was 
dreadful :  she  would  go  forward,  and  endeavour  to  convince  herself  by 
some  means.  She  advanced  a  few  steps,  but  again  the  cold,  sickening 
shudder  seized  her:  she  could  not  go  on.  She  paused.  Good  Heaven ! 
could  it  be  ?  The  blood  rushed  fearfully  back  to  her  heart.  She  could 
not  see  the  corpse ;  she  had  heard  nothing ;  and  yet  she  thought  that  it 
had  moved  !  With  a  piercing  scream  she  again  sprung  back,  and 
crouched  against  the  rock.  For  minutes  she  remained  in  an  agooj  of 
fear,  not  daring  to  look  up  ;  but,  at  length,  she  again  lifted  her  eyei, 
and  saw  innumerable  shadowy  faces  and  forms,  mocking  her,  pointing  tft 
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Iier,  and  grinning  at  her.  '« Oh  Heaven!"  said  poor  Nelly,  "  I  ani 
^^ng  mad !"  Once  more  her  head  seemed  in  a  whirl,  oncse  more  her  ears 
^ere  filled  with  a  ringing  noise,  and  a  sound  as  of  many  voices ;  lights 
jeemed  to  dance  before  her  eyes  ;  she  fancied  that  sometmng  rushed  past 
lier,  and  with  another,  but  more  faint  shriek,  Eleanor  again  fell  senseless 
to  the  gromid. 

A  ruddy  glare  lit  up  the  polished  rock  and  the  dripping  roof ;  a  boat 
moyed  slowly  and  cautiously  up  the  dark  waters  of  the  cavern  ;  and  the 
Toice  of  old  Thompson,  who  was  standing  in  the  bow,  holding  aloft  a 
torch,  shouted : 

"All  right!  Mrs.  Selby.  I  see  her.  I  was  sure  she  must  be  here, 
even  before  I  heard  her  scream.  I  knew  she  couldn't  have  gone  back 
without  my  seeing  her,  and  every  place  else  we've  searched.  We're  just 
in  time.  Thank  God,  that  I  happened  to  see  her  walking  along  the 
beach!" 

"Thank  God,  indeed!"  echoed  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Selby. 

CONCLUSION. 

Nearly  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  the  date  of  the  last  chapter, 
and  Eleanor  ana  her  mother  were  together  in  a  front  room  of  a  handsome 
house  in  Plymouth.  It  was  the  close  of  a  hot  scorching  day  in  July ;  the 
dost  had  been  lying  inches  deep  in  the  streets,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  had 
been  pouring  down  in  blazing,  blinding  effulgence  upon  the  limestone 
pavement  Masters  had,  however,  begun  to  mend ;  the  sim  had  sunk 
Mow  the  liorizon,  and  the  watering  cart — whose  very  aspect  was  as 
refreshing  as  the  well  in  the  desert — had  just  passed  through  the  street. 
Mn.  Selby  was  seated. at  the  table  writing  a  letter,  and  Eleanor,  having 
laid  down  her  book,  had  walked  to  the  open  window,  and  was  just  con- 
sidering in  what  direction  she  should  go  for  an  evening  stroll. 

Ten  years  had  of  course  not  passed  without,  in  some  measure,  marking 
their  progress.  Mrs.  Selby  was  beginning  to  look,  not  old  but  elderly  ; 
and  Eleanor,  though  still  very  lovely,  had  lost  the  first  bloom  of  girlish 
beauty,  and  showed  the  unmistakable  marks  of  trial  and  sorrow  upon  her 
sweet  £eu^  Still  she  had,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  lost  little,  even  in 
appearance,  by  the  last  few  years  which  had  passed  over  her  head ;  for 
though  she  had  gone  as  little  as  possible  into  gay  society,  her  manners 
had  necessarily  become  more  finished,  and  the  pensive,  melancholy  ex- 
pieadon  of  her  countenance  was  exceedingly  interesting ;  many  gentle- 
men, indeed,  had  found  it  far  too  much  so  for  their  happiness.  She  lived 
quietly,  and  with  very  little  show ;  indeed,  some  wondered  how  she  con- 
trired  to  spend  her  income ;  but  those  who  so  wondered  were  not  of  the 

rand  needy — tJiey  knew  that  there  were  a  thousand  streams  by  which 
riches  were  poured  forth,  and  those  who  were  best  informed  on  the 
8ol(ject  rather  wondered  that,  even  with  her  handsome  fortune,  she  was 
enabled  to  do  so  much.  She  acted  up,  indeed,  to  the  character  of  the 
good  steward,  whom  her  friend  Mrs.  Burrow  had  prayed  that  she  might 
resemble.  She  had  made  every  inquiry  concerning  the  fate  of  ]Mrs. 
Howard,  but  could  learn  nothing  more  tnan  what  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted  with,  except  that  she  had  been  soon  deserted  by  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  who  had  returned  to  India,  fought  a  duel  with  Major  Ponsouby 
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— in  which  the  latter  had  heen  wounded — and  married  Miss  Crewe.  Of 
Mrs.  Howard's  after  fate  not  even  her  nearest  relatiyes  knew  anytl 
whatever,  except  that,  very  shortly  after  Sir  Robert  lefb  her,  she 
been  seen  with  another  gentleman,  and  that  her  woman,  Mary  Smith, 
was  then  still  with  her. 

"  And  is  Dr.  Barfoot  really  bent  upon  returning  to  St.  Bennett's  to- 
morrow ?"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  as  she  folded  up  her  letter. 

"  I  believe  so,  mamma ;  he  is  gone  to  the  coach-oflSce  now  to  secure 
his  place.  1  wish  he  would  make  haste  back,  for  he  promised  to  take  a 
walk  with  me." 

"  1  wish  we  could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  another  week,"  said  Mrs. 
Selby. 

**  So  do  I,  but  he  says  he  cannot.  I  would  give  anything  to  have  him 
always  with  us — the  dear,  kind  old  man  !  Since  poor  old  Jane's  death, 
he  and  Mrs.  Cooch  have  been  the  oldest  friends  we  have  in  the  world. 
He  is  coming  now." 

And  Dr.  Barfoot  soon  entered  the  room.  He  was  more  changed  than 
either  of  the  ladies, — indeed,  old  age  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  but 
it  was  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age  nevertheless.  His  hair  was  white,  and 
his  step  was  less  firm  and  elastic  than  of  yore  ;  but  his  face  was  as  health- 
ful,  and  his  voice  as  cheerful  as  ever. 

"  I  am  sadly  afraid  I  have  kept  you  waiting,  Eleanor,"  he  said  ;  **  but 
some  business  has  detained  me,  and,  besides  that,  1  must  confess  that  I 
have  been  loitering  away  my  time  in  listening  to  some  itinerant  musi- 
cians. One  of  them,  a  woman,  has  a  voice  which  must  have  been  onoe 
very  fine  indeed;  but  some  of  the  notes  seem  now  rather  injured — ^pro- 
bably by  singing  in  the  open  air.  The  woman  herself  must  have  been 
very  beautiful  once,  but  she,  too,  though  still  handsome  and  not  old,  seems 
rather  the  worse  for  wear.  I  fancied,  somehow,  that  I  had  seen  the  face 
before ;  but  I  am  always  so,  Mrs.  Selby — I  never  look  attentively  at  % 
stranger  or  a  picture,  but  I  think  I  see  a  likeness  to  some  one." 

*^  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  have  seen  the  woman  before/'  said 
Mrs.  Selby;  **  these  people  are  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere.  Per- 
haps you  have  seen  her  at  St.  Bennett's." 

"  Very  probably,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Hush!  here  they  are.  Do 
come  to  the  window,  Eleanor,  and  look  at  them." 

The  room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  windows  were  shaded  by 
mushn  drapery,  behind  which  Eleanor  stood,  and  looked  out  upon  tfaie 
musicians.  There  were  only  three  in  the  party.  A  dark,  foreign-look- 
ing man,  wit^  black  hair  and  moustaches,  who  had  just  taken  a  harp  from 
his  shoulders,  and  now  stood  opposite  the  window,  with  a  violin  in  his 
hand;  a  boy,  apparently  about  six  or  seven  years  old ;  and  a  tall,  fine 
woman,  whose  back  was  turned  towards  Eleanor,  and  whose  dark  hair 
was  boimd  by  a  bright-coloured  silk  handkerchief. 

Taking  the  harp  from  the  man,  the  woman,  after  a  short  prelude, 
began  to  sing.  The  air  was  wild,  plaintive,  and  very  singular ;  and  its 
wailing  tones  seemed  to  breathe  a  spirit  of  sadness,  which  suited  well  the 
words  to  which  it  was  wedded.  A  breathless  stillness  pervaded  the 
people  in  the  street  who  had  stopped  to  listen,  and  Eleanor,  and  those 
with  her,  felt  strongly  the  fascination  of  the  singer,  as  she  poured  forth 
the  words  of  her  song : 
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Dark  shadows  of  Dight— oh  1  pass  not  away  I 

Ye  are  dearer  to  me  than  the  bright  glare  of  day. 

The  simshiDe  tliat  lights  up  hill,  valley,  and  tree, — 

The  sunshine  of  summer  is  joyless  to  me. 

Then  stay,  gentle  night,  with  those  whisperings  low, 

Tliat  sound  like  the  voices  I  loved  long  ago. 

*Mid  the  scenes  of  my  girlhood  again  let  me  stray : — 

Fair  dreams  of  the  night, — oh  I  mde  not  away ! 

When  the  red  sun  sinks  down  'mid  the  clouds  in  tlie  west. 
Then  come,  silent  night,  in  thy  star-studded  vest. 
Thou*lt  bring  mc  again  fond  hopes  that  have  fled, 
Thou'lt  give  me  again  the  changed  and  the  dead ; 
And  he,  whom  I  loved,  ere  my  heart  had  grown  cold. 
In  my  dreams  will  not  leave  me  for  splendour  and  gold. 
Oh  I  Tm  lonely  and  sad  through  the  long  weary  day ! 
Fair  dreams  of  the  night, — why  fade  yc  away  ? 

The  Bong  was  ended,  the  singer* s  head  hung  drooping  down — there 
^vas  an  air  of  abstraction  in  her  whole  appearance.  Not  a  murmur  arose 
tiom  the  crowd,  not  a  whisper — they  seemed  spell-bound ;  and  the 
Songstress,  as  if  she  forgot  the  present  and  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the 
(Mtft,  breathed  forth  in  a  lower  tone,  whilst  her  fingers  wandered  among 
the  strings, 

Fair  dreams  of  the  night, — why  fade  ye  away  ? 

The  man  watched  her  rather  anxiously  for  a  moment,  and  then  dashed 
«t  once  into  a  quick  and  lively  tune.  At  first  the  woman  seemed  heed- 
less of  all  but  her  own  thoughts  ;  but^  catching  the  air,  she  changed  her 
mood,  and  raising  her  head  with  an  impatient  gesture,  struck  her  harp 
to  the  new  measure,  and  burst  into  a  cheerful,  spirited  song.  At  the 
same  moment  Eleanor  appeared  before  the  curtain,  which  had  hitherto 
Toled  her  from  view,  and  stood,  with  a  silver  coin  in  her  hand,  to  pay 
the  musicians  for  the  pleasure  they  had  afforded  her.  The  man,  catch- 
ing quickly  the  action  of  the  lady,  smiled  and  bowed  ;  the  singer,  ob- 
serving him,  turned  towards  the  window,  and  her  eyes  and  Eleanor's 
met  There  stood  Eleanor  Selby,  with  her  delicate  Madonna-like 
coontenance,  and  plain  but  elegant  attire — and  opposite  to  her,  in  her 
gaudy  head-dress,  and  coarse,  mean  clothing,  stood  Mrs.  Howard  ! 
Hie  words  of  the  song  ceased  instantly,  and  with  bright,  flashing 
eyes  the  fallen  woman  gazed  on  the  rival  of  other  days.  Eleanor 
stood  pale  and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  the  money  dropped  from  her 
htnd,  and  the  boy  picked  it  up  and  offered  it  to  the  singer ;  but  the 
bitter  dashed  it  contemptuously  to  the  ground,  and,  almost  flinging  the 
harp  to  the  man,  turned  away  with  a  short,  bitter  laugh. 

Almost  for  minutes,  Eleanor,  with  clasped  hands  and  fixed  eyes,  stood 
as  one  bereft  of  speech  and  sense.  Dr.  Barfoot  and  Mrs.  Selby  were 
b^^muD^  to  get  alarmed  :  they  spoke  to  her,  but  she  gave  no  answer  ; 
they  would  have  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  but  she  moUoned  them  away,  and 
continued  gazing  at  the  spot  on  which  the  musician  had  stood.  At 
Imgth,  with  a  convulsive  drawing  of  the  breath,  almost  like  a  sob,  she 
turned  and  sidd, 

"Mrs.  Howard!" 
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Mrs.  Selby  ran  to  the  window,  and  the  doctor  seized  his  hat,  and 
rushed  into  the  street ;  but  the  musician!}  had  disappeared,  and  though 
the  good  doctor  followed  in  all  haste,  they  managed,  bj  turning  down 
a  narrow  street,  to  elude  his  observation.  Every  inquiry  was  made 
throughout  the  town,  and  every  exertion  used  to  trace  them,  but  in  vain. 
The  only  information  gained  was  that  they  had  lefl  the  place  immediately, 
and  had  been  seen  on  the  eastern  roaa.  From  that  time  Eleanor  has 
never  seen  or  heard  more  of  the  guilty  and  unfortunate  Mrs.  Howard. 

Our  tale  is  ended.  One  of  the  "Chronicles'*  of  St.  Bennett's  has 
found  its  way  before  the  eye  of  a  public,  hitherto  unconscious  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  place  itself !  The  reader  may  one  day  visit  the 
little  town ;  if  in  that  case  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  will 
find  that  the  story  does  not  owe  its  existence  merely  to  the  iroa^nation 
of  the  author,  but  is  veritably  one  of  the  "  chronicles'*  of  the  spot. 
Should  he  enter  into  a  chat  on  the  subject,  he  will  probably  get  weary  of 
hearing  the  praises  of  Miss  Selby  ;*if  so,  the  best  advice  we  can  give  him  is 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Carthew  and  have  a  little  gossip  on  the  subject  with  her. 
It  will  be  easy  to  find  her  out — she  lives  in  the  tall  house  with  the  green 
door  and  brass  knocker,  directly  opposite  where  the  new  pump  has  been 
erected.  Mrs.  Stoneman  will  not  now  be  found  with  her,  for  the  two 
ladies  have  lately  had  a  quarrel,  and  have  said  so  many  bitter  things  to 
each  other,  that  there  is  no  hope  whatever  of  their  ever  being  friends 
again. 
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LANDOR*S  LAST  FRUIT  OFF  AN  OLD  TREE.* 

Men  who  have  "  well  drunk"  at  Mr.  Landor's  former  feasts  of  reason, 
will  hardly  compliment  him  upon  having  "  kept  the  good  wine  until  now." 
Antonio  of  Venice  says, 

the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 

Drops  earliest  to  the  ground  ; 

but  that  is  from  its  inherent  defect.  The  "  Old  Tree"  has  given  better 
than  this  "  last  finiit"  in  the  days  that  are  past— ere  fourscore  years  had 
bent  its  branches.  But  from  a  good  tree  men  may  always  gather  some 
good  fruit.  On  whatever  Mr.  Landor  wiites  there  is  an  impression  of 
power,  and,  amid  many  things  that  seem  dull  or  perverse,  an  ever-present 
evidence  of  the  rare  nature  and  peculiar  endowments  of  the  man.  The 
volume  now  given  to  the  world  is  as  full  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  of 
those  peremptory  dicta,  those  often  harshly  arrogant  sayings,  those  che- 
rished oddities  and  one-sided  reasonings,  those  egoistic  complacencies, 
and  those  scornful  polemics,  which  have  often  hitherto,  and  will  always 
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i  fome  degree,  repel  ordinary  readers.    It  is  not  so  rich  as  its  forbears  in 
lose  redeeming  virtues  of  massive  interest  in  the  subject,  and  ehiborate 
^Mftuty  in  the  workmanship,  by  which  attentive  students  have  been  won, 
£a  the  face  of  all  intrinsic  ^*  lets  and  hindrances,"  to  admire  with  no 
4Btinted  admiration,  to  laud  with  no  shallow  praise,  the  ggenius  of  the 
"Venerable  author.     But  it  contains  very  much  to  delight  the  taste  and 
'^ouch  the  heart;  here  and  there  a  gem  revealing  itself,  of  purest  ray 
^Krene,  that  makes  amends  for  what  the  "  general"  will  think  the  dulness 
of  ^'  dark  unfathomed  caves"  of  prosy  matter.     Among  the  '*  Imaginary 
<^nver8ations"— eminently  Mr.  Landor's  forte  after  all — we  find  one 
between  Admiral  Blake  and  his  unhappy  brother  Humphrey — poUtical 
colloquies  between  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  on  the  Spanish  marriages, 
and  between  Thiers  and  Lamartine  on  the  republic  of  '48.     Nesselrode 
^bmces  attendance,  and  ventures  epigrams,  on  Nicholas  and  Frederick- 
l^illiam — and  the  two  former  indulge  in  a  protracted  disquisition  on 
Unwian  policy  and  prospects.     Mr.  Landor's  old  Gore-house  friend,  the 
potent  Emperor  of  the  French,  is  assailed  in  the  dialogue  between  B6- 
nnger  and  La-Roche-Jaquelin,  and  elsewhere.  King  Carlo- Alberto  and 
the  Fiincess  Belgioiaso  discuss  the  movements,  progressive  and  retrograde, 
of  nnrestful  Europe.     Garibaldi  and  Mazzini  confer ;  Pio  Nono  and  Car- 
Anal  Antonelli  conspire.     And  then  we  have  a  long  dialogue  between 
the  author  and  his  old  friend  Archdeacon  Hare — probably  the  most  inte- 
xesting,  and  certainly  the  most  curious  in  the  volume.     They  talk  over' 
their  keterographic  crotchets,  and  applaud  one  another  as  is  meet,  and 
abuse  the  critics  with  surpassing  contempt.     Mr.  Landor  explains  his 
non-observance  of  certain  of  bis  rules  in  spelling,  by  lamenting  over  the 
depravity  of  compositors  as  being  in  the  long  run  too  much  even  for  him 
— -**  since,  whatever  the  pains  I  took,  there  was,  in  every  sheet  almost, 
fome  deviation  on  the  side  of  the  compositor.      Inconsistency  was  forced 
on  me  against  all  my  struggles  and  reclamations.     At  last  nothing  is  lefib 
fat  me  but  to  enter  my  protest,  and  to  take  the  smooth  path  instead  of 
the  broken-up  highway."     He  enters  his  protest  against  a  crowd  of  what 
he  treats  as  neologisms  and  anomalies  in  the  conventional  spelling-book  : 
he  is  for  theater,  sepulcher,  meter ;  for  vortexes,  not  vortices ;  for  wholy 
and  soly,  shal  and  wil,  frend  and  rede,  compell  and  rebell,  &c.,  &c.     An 
Edinburgh  critic  is  fallen  foul  of,  as  might  be  expected — the  archdeacon, 
however,  consoling  his  friend  with  the  remark,  that  flies  are  only  the 
more  troublesome  and  importunate  for  being  driven  off,  and  will  keep  up 
with  your  horse,  ride  as  hard  as  you  may,  without  any  speed  and  potency 
of  their  own.     *'  True" — is  Mr.  Landor's  response,  in  qualified  assent: 
*'  but  people  who  sell  unsound  wares,  and  use  false  scales  and  measures, 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  and  put  down,  although  we  ourselves  may  be 
rich  enough  to  lose  an  ounce  or  two  by  their  filching."     And  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  must  be  a  dog  in  the  distemper  that  raises  up  his  spine  at 
him — and  affirms  that  he  never  has  descended  to  repel  an  attack,  and 
never  will.     "  Never,"  he  exclaims,  in  his  characteristic  tone,  "  never 
have  I  feared  that  a  little  and  loose  petard  would  burst  or  unhinge  the 
gates  of  my  fortress,  or  that  a  Hght  culverine  at  a  vast  distance  below 
would  dismantle  or  reach  the  battlements."     He  will  mostly  carry  the 
critics  with  him,  however,  in  a  passage  where  he  says :   "  Poetry  was 
^^ftys  my  amusement,  prose  my  study  and  business.     I  have  publisht 
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five  volumes  of  Im<iginart/  Conversations :  cut  the  worst  of  them  thro 
the  middle,  and  there  will  remain  in  this  decimal  fraction  quite  enough 
to  satisfy  my  appetite  for  fame.  1  shall  dine  late  ;  but  the  dining-room 
will  be  well  lignted,  the  guests  few  and  select.**  This  last  sentence  is 
as  happy  in  fgrm  as  in  spirit  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  Mr.  Landor  is  too 
edacious  and  bulky  to  be  totus  teres  atque  rotundus  an  immortal ;  but 
relics  of  his  greatness  will  infallibly  be  venerated  by  a  far-removed 
posterity.  The  Megatherium  "at  large"  will  be  too  heavy  for  their 
shelves,  but  some  of  his  muscular  points  will  be  rated  highly,  and  scru- 
tinised with  diligent  care. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  work  is  allotted  to  the  ^'  Letters  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman,'*  and  "  Popery,  British  and  Foreign," — of  which  the 
irony  seems  to  us  laboured  and  long  drawn-out,  and  the  wit  anything 
but  lively  and  buoyant.  The  reviews  of  Theocritus  and  Catullus  show, 
though  not  to  the  best  advantage,  the  author  s  ripe  scholarship,  and  his 
critical  acumen.  That  of  Petrarch  will  be  found  more  generally  readable, 
but  will  probably  disappoint  such  as  are  mindful  of  the  Pentameron  and 
the  Imaginary  Conversations  relating  to  the  Italian  Poets.  There  is 
also  to  be  noted  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Southey,  to 
whom  Mr.  Landor  ever  pays  the  very  deepest  homage — a  delightful 
testimony  to  the  private  worth  and  heart- wholeness  of  both ;  for  surely 
there  have  seldom  been  two  authors  of  the  same  age  and  nation  more 
directly  opposed  in  matters  of  opinion.  The  same  fragment  contains 
some  searching  observations  on  Coleridge — which  in  the  main  appear  to 
us  but  too  true. 

From  the  epigrams  and  versicles — many  of  which  we  remember  to 
have  met  with  at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner,  of  that  short- 
lived print  Leigh  HunCs  Journal^  &c. ;  we  select  one  or  two  specimens 
of  Mr.  Landor's  "  free  and  easy"  way  of  handling  some  of  our  public 
characters.  His  lordship  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  is  not  used  to 
such  a  style  of  address  as  the  following  (apropos  of  his  *'  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors") : 

Jack  Campbell  !  if  few  are 
So  stealthy  as  you  are, 
Few  steal  with  so  honest  a  face : 
But  recollect,  when 
You  pluck  a  fresh  pen, 
•  That  where  the  soirs  richest  is  deepest  the  trace. 

Beware  lest  Macaulay, 

Hard-fisted,  should  maul  ye 
When  he  catches  you  sucking  liis  Bacon. 

At  Lister's  churchyard 

There  is  stationM  no  guard  ; 
Creep  over  :  hit  spoils  may  be  taken. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Moore"  suggest  some  two-score  lines  which  begin  thus  : 

Idol  of  youths  aud  virgins,  Moore  I 
Thy  days,  the  bright,  the  calm,  are  o'er ! 
No  gentler  mortal  ever  prest 
His  parent  Earth's  benignant  breast. 
What  of  the  powerful  can  be  said 
They  did  for  thee  ?    They  edited. 
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-And  80  the  elder  and  surviving  poet  goes  on  to  contrast  his  own  early 
lafe  with  that  of  Moore — the  latter  lounging  in  roseate  bowers,  the 
c^jnosore  of  neighbouring  eyes — while  the  sturdy  author  of  "  Gtebir'* 
^ftcok  abroad  with  him,  into  mountainous  solitudes,  '*  one  servant  and  one 
^^hest  of  books." 

On  the  other  hand  complimentary  mor9eaux  are  not  wanting.  Arch* 
deaoon  Hare  is  flatteringly  addressed ;  Mr.  "  Festus"  Bailey  is  cheered 
^Xk  with  a  Perge  JBuer ;  Charles  Dickens  is  once  more  honoured  with 
^Bome  strains,  in  a  higher  mood  (by-the-by  was  he  thinking  of  Mr. 
T^andor  when  he  drew  the  character  of  Mr.  Laurence  Boythom  in  his 
^ast  tale  ?)  ;  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  applauded  for  his  verse,  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart  and  Kossuth  for  their  politics,  and  Miss  Lynn  for  the  classical 
'xnerit  of  her  "  Amymone** — this  lady  being  ranked  with  De  Stael  and 
"^ihoee  whose  voices  have  made  their  '*  softness  sound  through  manly 
'^ones  and  overpower  them" — 

In  our  days,  so  sweet, 
So  potent,  so  diversified,  is  none 
As  thine.  Protectress  of  Aspasia*s  fame. 
Thine,  golden  shield  of  matchless  Pericles, 
Pure  heart  and  lof^y  soul,  Eliza  Lynn. 

Jfrs.  Gaskell  is  not  forgotten  in  the  apportionment  of  eulogy — nor  Sir 
^^Villiam  Molesworth,  and  Lamartine,  and  the  Sultan  Abdul  Meschid, 
^md  Cavaignac,  and  the  Napiers.  The  mention  of  which  last  name  re- 
^ninda  us  that,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  very  "  last  fruit"  off  the  *^  old 
"•ree" — ^for  we  have  not  a  particle  of  critical  scent  left  if  the  anonymous 
jnragraph  annexed  to  a  munificent  donation  towards  the  *'  Napier  Tes- 
"Eimonial,"  be  not  penned  by  the  "  old  man  eloquent"  whose  "  lonely 
]>ath  lies  hidden  by  the  hills  of  Bath."  And  still  are  to  be  seen  "  fiery 
jMu-ticles"  in  his  manifest  autograph,  in  the  columns  of  the  Examiner : 
indeed  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  "  old  tree" 
^^asing  to  bear,  so  long  as  such  people  as  the  Tsar  continue  to  cumber 
the  face  of  the  same  earth.  When  Nicholas  is  gone,  then,  but  not 
l)efore,  we  may  begin  to  speculate  on  the  breaking-up  of  the  stalwart 
constitution  of  his  assailant.  As  yet  everything  about  the  latter  would 
seem  hale  and  hearty,  and  certainly  he  is  as  good  a  liater  as  ever. 

We  ought,  before  leaving  him,  to  give  proof  how  good  a  lover  too  he 
continues  to  be — and  how  prettily  and  tenderly  he  can  say  tender  things 
and  pretty.  Limited  in  space,  we  select  a  pair  of  stanzas  entitled 
**  Youth" — induced  rather  by  their  brevity  than  any  special  quality  of 
exceUence  in  their  composition: — they  are  to  be  read,  remember,  as 
written  by  one  who  can  say,  **  Death,  tho  I  see  him  not,  is  near, 
and  g^dges  me  my  eightieth  year." 

The  days  of  our  youth  are  not  over  while  sadness 

Chills  never,  and  seldom  o'ershadows,  the  heart ; 
While  Friendship  is  crowning  the  banquet  of  Gladness 

And  bids  us  be  seated  and  offers  us  part; 
While  the  swift-spoken  when  f  and  the  slowly-breath*d  hush  ! 

Make  us  half-love  the  maiden  and  half-hate  the  lover. 
And  feel  too  what  is  or  what  should  be  a  blush  .  . . 

Believe  me,  the  days  of  our  youth  are  not  over. 

Snch  lines — and  there  are  many  more  such  in  the  volume— make  us 
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hope,  and  at  the  same  time  give  valid  reason  for  hoping  (in  the  writer's 
fi:whne88  and  strength  of  spirit),  for  more  <<  last  firuit"  The  '<  old  tree" 
has  its  affectionate  yisitants,  who  regard  it  as  lovingly  as  did  Tennjfsoa's 
Walter  the  <'  Talking  Oak"  of  Summer  Chace.  The  ulUmaitim  ex- 
pressed in  the  title-page  they  would  not  willingly  regard  as  oracular  and 
decisive — hut  interpret  it  in  a  penultimate,  nay  in  an  antepenoltijnate 
sense. 


FOREST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.* 

Cetlok,  with  its  cool  mountains  and  clear  waters — its  tropical  forests 
and  jungle — ^its  palms,  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruits,  cinnamon,  and  pine- 
apples— its  elephants  and  buffaloes,  and  its  elks,  stages,  and  deer — its 
peacocks,  jungle  fowl,  and  pheasants,  and  its  minerals  rich  and  rare — 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  as  one  of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the 
world.  But  even  Ceylon  has  its  disadvantages  :  cheetahs  or  leopards, 
alligators  and  snakes  on  the  large  scale,  leeches  and  musquitoes  on  the 
small. 

The  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  on  a  visit  to  Ceylon  is,  however, 
the  destruction  of  an  elephant.  The  elephant  of  Ceylon  is,  although 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  naturally  a  mild,  harmless  animal ; 
when  in  herds,  they  may  be  passed  within  a  short  distance  unmolested, 
but  solitary  elephants  are  mostly  what  are  termed  "  rogue  elephants," 
banished  or  separated  &om  their  herds,  and  devoting  themselves  with 
savage  and  undiscriminating  fury  to  the  slaughter  of  all  animal  life,  and 
the  destruction  of  all  property  that  comes  within  their  reach.  Some 
little  initiation  is  necessary  into  what  has  been  called  the  noblest  of  all 
sports — elephant  shooting ;  there  must  be  plenty  of  practice  with  the 
nfle,  and  the  griffin  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  vulnerable  part  of 
the  elephant's  skull.  Shooting  a  rogue  elephant  is  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent affair.  Even  a  ''rogue"  will  scarcely  attack  a  man  on  horse- 
back, unless  wounded  or  greatly  enraged,  such  is  the  natural  anti- 
pathy between  his  species  and  tnat  of  the  horse — an  antipathy  which 
is  quite  reciprocal ;  but  it  is  different  with  regard  to  the  beaters  and 
coolies,  the  necessary  complements  of  an  elephant  shooting  party.  Their 
position  is  often  one  of  extreme  peril. 

The  monkeys  of  Ceylon  enliven  the  otherwise  often  monotonous  life  of 
the  planter,  and  the  little  varying  resources  of  forest  life,  by  their  antics 
and  tricks.  A  truly  amusing  instance  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Knighton  in  the 
story  of  Captain  Lister  having  his  clothes  stolen  from  him  when  taking  an 
alfresco  bath  previous  to  joining  a  dinner-party  at  the  Mouats',  and  of 
the  assistance  afforded  to  him  by  his  host  and  hostess  under  the  dilemma ; 
and  another,  where  a  monkey  stole  a  chicken  from  a  cook  and  replaced 
it  by  an  old  crow  which  Jacko  had  previously  carefully  feathered. 

Ihese  are  the  light  and  cheering  sides  of  forest  life;  it  has  its  darker 
aspects,  in  social  grievances  well  depicted  by  Mr.  Knighton  in  the  history 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  Hofers  and  Masseys,  and  of  his  friend  Fowler  and 
the  Mouatts ;  and  in  the  opening  of  free  trade,  by  which  our  colonies  have 
been  left  to  struggle  with  heavily-paid  labour  and  estates  purchased  at  a 

•  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon.  By  W.  Knightoa,  M.A.,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
Ceylon  Branch  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.    2  vols.  8vo.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 
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^gli  rate,  against  slave-labour  and  estates  obtained  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Tbe  result  of  snch  a  contest  is  inevitable  ruin  to  whosoever  engages  in  it. 
?iie  history  of  the  two  natives,  Marandhan  and  Hormanjee,  are,  how- 
ver,  {ax  more  striking  than  those  furnished  by  European  colonial  ex- 
nienoes.  They  have  the  freshness  and  vigour  of  truth  and  originality,  and 
xm  admirable  and  life-like  accompaniments  to  the  bygone  splendours 
f  the  cave-temples  of  Dambool  and  the  buried  city  of  Anuradhapoora. 


?he  discussion  in  the  Appendix,  on  the  philosophy  of  fiudhism,  will 
nlighten  many  a  one  illiberal  from  want  of  travel  or  knowing  better. 
t  may,  perhaps,  awaken  the  interest  of  such  to  hear  that  there  is  a  so- 
iDed  Druidical,  but  in  reality  Budhistic  remain  in  Ceylon ;  that  a  com- 
lefte  Stonehenge  has  been  found  by  Sir  W.  Ousely  at  Darab,  in  Persia ; 
ad  another  by  Captain  Byam  Martin,  in  Palestine.  A  faith  of  such 
tmt  antiquity,  once  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  still  embraced  by  half 
lie  population  of  the  earth,  and  whose  aim  it  is  to  exalt  man  as  the 
nat  being  of  this  world,  and  not,  as  is  done  by  modem  European 
aence,  set  him  down  as  but  a  link  in  a  vast  chain,  is  deserving  of  more 
OQsideration  than  it  has  yet  obtained. 


BssonacEs  or  the  Ottoman  Empire.* — A  very  valuable  work  at  the  pre- 
nt  crisis,  giving  a  tolerably  well  drawn-up  historical  sketch  of  the  events  in 
imexion  with  the  foreign  and  domestic  relations  of  the  country  during  the 
si  twenty  years,  and  important  statistical  tables  of  Uie  army,  navy,  trade, 
ivigation,  and  institutions,  drawn  from  consular  reports,  returns  of  the  Board 
'  TnMle,  and  other  documents  of  official  character.  There  are  some  trifling  errors 
separable  from  the  subject.  For  example,  relating  the  battle  of  Nizib,  or 
^miit  as  he  calls  it,  the  author  says,  '*  So  great  was  the  spirit  of  defection  in 
m  Egyptian  army,  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  three  Turkish  ranks  by 
•  enemy's  artiller}%  a  consternation  was  spread  among  them,  and  whole  regi- 
eDts  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  deserting  their  flags,  went  over  to  tlie  foe,  with 
liom  they  mingled  in  their  precipitate  flight!*'  We  can  aver  that  no  such 
log  took  place  in  that  decisive  engagement,  in  which  nothing  could  be  firmer 
an  the  Egyptian  battalions.  The  author  uses,  also,  a  most  extraordinary 
thography,  as  Ciirdan  for  Kurdistan,  Gum-ish-hane  for  Gumush-Khan, 
the  silver  caravanserai  ;'*  Charbrut  for  Klmrput,  &c.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
i  knows  notliing  personally  of  the  countries  he  describes. 
Tbb  Tuaxs  IN  AsiA.f — Tins  is  just  one  of  those  racy  superficial  books  of 
ivcl  which  take  with  the  public  more  than  works  of  useful  and  sober  in- 
tiiy.  The  author,  however,  had  something  to  learn  himself,  and  he  has 
tomed  to  teach  at  least  one  practical  result  to  others.    He  went  into  Anadol, 

be  calls  it — we  always  heard  it  called  Anadoli— a  rampant  Philo-Turk. 
Dsdoli  was  with  him  the  stronghold  of  Islamism — the  Last  Home  of  the 
lUhfuL 

The  Turk  is  strong  in  Anadol,  he  is  at  home  in  Anadol.  Hero  are  no  eight 
lavonic  millions  to  be  worked  upon  bj  designing  co-nationalities,  and  no  intel- 
^t  fifteen  hundred  Greeks  to  bum  for  tiie  impossible  and,  if  possible,  unde- 
mble  revival  of  a  Byzantine  Empire ;  no  warlike  million  of  Albanians,  and 
Kguid  himdred  and  twenty  thousand  Montenegrincs,  to  fight  and  pillage  for 
priign  coin.  No  overwhelming  majority  of  Christians  over  Mussulmans,  and  of 
0  Christian  Church  over  the  others,  is  here  to  sit  under  a  preaching  Nicholas 
TCspond  to  the  crusading  call,  not  of  a  holy  hermit  as  of  old,  but  of  an  ambi- 

•The  Ottoman  Empire  and  its  Resources.  By  Edward  H.  Michelsen,  Phil.  D. 
nipkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

t  Anadol ;  the  Last  Home  of  the  Faithfbl.  By  the  author  of  "The  Frontier 
uds  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk."    B.  Bentley. 
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tious  Czar,  and  to  itretcli  out  a  mercenary  hand  to  manj  paying  Muscovite 
diplomatiits. 

Well,  then,  the  reader  will  ask,  what  was  the  result  of  the  study  of  the 
Turk  in  his  own  home,  where  he  is  alone  all  and  everything?  Here  is  the 
answer  in  the  author^s  own  words : 

We  had  seen  somewhat  of  European  Turkey  on  a  previous  occasion,  and  we 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  Asiatic  Turkey  during  this  excursion.  The  results, 
which  we  necessarily  arrived  at  on  drawing  a  comparison  between  those  two 
limbs  of  the  .Moslem  giant,  and  the  convictions  thus  forced  upon  us,  completely 
disconcerted  all  our  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  ascendancy  of  the 
Turks  had  appeared  to  us  to  be  menaced  by  darker  storms  on  the  western  horizon, 
but  we  now  perceive  that  an  under  current  of  dangers  flows  also  from  the  East, 
the  natural  home  of  Islam,  which,  though  of  a  different  nature,  may  prove  not 
less  formidable  to  it  We  believed  that,  albeit  their  power  has  been  hitherto 
maintained  in  Europe,  a  sudden  outburst  might  possibly  destroy  it  there  for  ever, 
but  we  were  unaware  of  its  being  in  so  sinking  a  state  in  Asia,  where  we  mistook 
its  relative  safety  from  a  violent  overthrow  for  absolute  security. 

And  so  it  will  always  be,  when  authors  will  look  for  themselves  and  not 
trust  to  hearsay,  or  to  fanciful  picturings  drawn  by  a  fervid  imagination,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  argument  or  political  partisanship. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadfa .♦— Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia"  has  un- 
doubtedly many  claims  to  consideration.  As  an  heroic  and  pastoral  romance, 
it  is,  no  doubt,  the  work  upon  which  its  author's  "  right  to  a  place  amongst  the 
great  masters  of  the  human  mind  must  depend  for  its  allowance  ;**  but  whether 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  few  modern  productions  can  boast  the  same  grace- 
fulness of  imagery,  elegance  of  diction,  or  purity  of  design,  we  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  feel  as  we  did  in  receiving  Leigit  Hunt's 
paraphrase  of  "  Tasso's  Epic,**— positive  gratitude  to  the  learned  President  of 
the  Chetham  Society,  Mr.  James  Crossley,  for  his  labour  of  love,  in  giving  it  to 
us  in  its  present  pleasant,  readable,  and  intelligible  form.  The  high  relief  in 
which  the  figure  of  Sidney  himself  stands  out  from  the  mere  level  pages  of 
history,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  gallantry,  the  romance,  and  the  chivainr  of 
his  age,  has  something  as  well  as  the  sweet  pensiveness  and  chastened  refine- 
ment of  the  poet,  to  do  with  his  renown  as  an  author.  Of  tiiis,  however, 
ever^  one  will  now  be  best  able  to  judge  for  himself.  Mr.  James  CrossIey*s 
version  of  the  "  Arcadia,"  with  a  masterly  sketch  of  its  author's  life  and  cha- 
racter, is  a  thing  for  a  railway  trip,  or  a  pleasant  eveninghour  ;  and  we  only 
hope  the  public  will  duly  appreciate  the  sympathy  and  taste  which  have  placed 
the  "  Arcadia"  in  such  a  readable  shape. 

Robert  Montgomery's  Poetical  W or Ks.f— Several  works  of  the  author's 
having  been  for  some  period  out  of  print,  an  opportunity,  he  modestly  in- 
forms us,  offered  itself  for  publishing  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetical 
works  in  one  volume ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  those  works,  whatever  may  be 
the  extremes  of  criticism  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  were  in  every 
respect  entitled  to  assume  the  form  of  a  collected  edition.  The  spirit  of  an 
almost  indiscriminately  hostile  criticism,  or  of  criticism  dictated  simply  by 
questions  of  friendship  or  enmity,  of  party  or  faction,  is  becoming  in  pre* 
sent  times  more  rampant  than  ever.  If  a  new  Weekly  or  Monthly  Journal, 
or  Quarterly  Review,  rears  its  hydra  head  above  the  slough  of  literary 
mire,  it  is  only  to  bespatter  living  contemporaries,  or  to  depress,  not  to 
encourage  effort.  The  test  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  shows  that  in 
Robert  Montgomery's  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  have  an  example  of  con- 
*  demnations  reversed,  as  we  might  find,  looking  back  over  the  same  extent 
of  period,  many  friendly  approvals  unconfirmed.  Great  command  of  poetical 
language  and  fluent  versification,  wholly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion^ 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Arcadia.  By  James  Crossley,  Esq.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

t  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Montgomery,  M.A.,  Ozoo.  Collected  sod 
revised  by  the  Author.    Chapman  and  HaU. 
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ooald  not  fail  but  to  obtain  a  numerous  circle  of  readers  and  admirers ; 
aad  as,  notwithstanding  our  many  short-comings,  we    haye  ever  felt  the 

3[>nsibilitjr  of  "a  pen  in  hand,"  and  that  conscientious  criticism  has  a 
er  princiole  than,  to  use  our  author's  words,  **  intellectual  power,  cor- 
ifcc  taste,  dialectic  skill,  and  classical  erudition,"  we  will  not  say  one  word 
to  detract  from  the  merits  of  that  which,  even  supposing  it  Imperfect, 
cuniot  fail  to  do  good.  Supposing  even  the  doctrines  upheld  to  be  ad 
lid 


to  our  creed,  still  would  we  overlooic  such  drawbacics  for  the  sake  of 
th«  good  done  to  the  heart  and  intellect  by  such  hallowed  themes.  Works,  as 
Wordsworth  justly  said,  which  deserve  to  last  will  last,  and  if  undeserving  this 
Gtt«v  the  sooner  they  perish  the  better. 

John  at  Home.* — It  appears  to  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  literary 
ildght  of  hand  to  have  constructed  a  readable  story,  of  what  was -once 
the  orthodox  length  of  three  volumes,  out  of  the  domestic  career  and 
kfly  drudgery  of  a  middle-aged,  middle-classed,  married  man  of  busi- 
mm!  What  are  the  events  in  the  life  of  such?  A  fine  day  and  a 
mA  day,  pros  and  cons  in  the  debit  and  credit  accoimt,  a  good  dinner 
Mr  a  had  one,  sickness  or  health,  and  the  occasional  withdrawal,  or 
iddition  to,  of  members  to  his  family  or  social  circle.  Mr.  Stanley 
Herbert  has  grappled  with  such  unpromising  themes,  and  may  be  fairly 
pven  credit  for  having  made  the  most  of  them  in  his  '*  John  at  Home/' 
rbere  is  Mrs.  Smith,  as  a  popular  authoress  sets  forth,  lately  a  daughter  of 
Eoi^d, "  now  a  wife  of  it."  A  mother-in-law  af^er  the  stereotyped  fashion, 
Mver  letting  a  fault  in  things  or  men  pass  by  without  taking  note  of  and  duly 
f«|HPeheoding  the  same.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Smith  himself,  as  usual,  a  nonen- 
ite'  at  home,  except  in  what  concerns  dinner  matters  ;  and  it  is  precisely  that 
raich  is  ever  wanting.  Happily  a  second  generation  comes  to  relieve  the 
ioBcstic  monotony  of  the  first,  and  we  have,  after  the  usual  trials  of  juvenile 
ifie^  a  heroine,  not  after  the  usual  pattern,  "  embroidered  in  love's  own  wool 
ipon  Venus'  canvas,"  but  such  a  one  as  real  life,  in  the  particular  class  de- 
[NCtcd,  would  present  us  with.  Mr.  Herbert  is  a  kind  of  Crabbe  in  prose  in  this 
tipcct, — he  is  stem  to  a  degree  in  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  what  posi- 
tively would  have  occurred  under  given  circumstances.  He  goes  even 
Further  than  the  poet  of  the  parish  workhouse,  for  he  admits  of  no  poetic 
»louriog  whatsoever.  The  minuteness  with  which  he  dwells  upon  small 
leCailsy  and  the  resoluteness  with  which  he  drags  forward  the  common  acts  of 
lfi%  make  his  descriptions  at  times  almost  unfeeling.  The  picture  of  life 
pren,  is,  however,  correct,  even  in  its  harshness ;  and  such  has  from  all  times 
lecn  the  best  foundation  for  permanent  and  durable  success. 

Mbssbb.  Routledok's  Cheap  Novels. — Messrs.  G.  R.  Routledge  and  Co. 
leve  provided  stores  of  light  reading  in  a  new  and  more  available  form  than 
iklierto— a  kind  of  two-volume  series  of  original  novels;  cheap,  portable, 
neely  printed,  and  sometimes  illustrated.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  first  on 
Murlut— 

Jans  Sbton,  or  the  Ring's  Advocate,  a  Scottish  Historical  Romance,  by 
raoBCS  Grant,  author  of  the  Romance  of  War.  The  time  chosen  is  the  reign  of 
Fanes  V.,  remarkable  for  his  love  of  romantic  adventure ;  and  that  at  a  period 
riien  danger  was  the  pastime  and  arms  the  occupation  of  the  people ;  when 
t  was  sadly  but  truly  said,  that  grey  hairs  were  seldom  seen  under  a  Scotch- 
Dan's  bonnet,  and  that  a  Scottish  mother  had  seldom  a  son  left  to  lay  her 
lead  in  the  grave,  for  in  civil  strife,  or  foreign  war,  they  had  all  gone  before 
ler  to  the  land  of  the  leal.  Mr.  Grant  has  depicted,  with  an  earnest  and 
I  practised  pen,  the  savage  pride  and  unscrupulous  spirit  that  impelled  the 
merwise  gallant  Scottish  nobles  in  those  days.  There  is  much  of  veritable 
Instory,  and  much  that  is  old  tradition,  woven  up  with  his  fiction.  The 
poiDt  on  which  the  whole  story  turns — the  strange  and  fistic  love  of  Otter- 
bum — ^is  taken  partly  from  an  incident  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the  House 

*  John  at  Home.    AKovel.    Bj  Stanley  Horbert.    Sydf.    T.C.Newby. 
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of  Angus,  and  which  bears  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early  criminal  records 
of  Scotland.  The  memory  of  the  kings  advocate,  with  whose  name  he 
has  made  free,  has  been  embalmed  in  beautiful  Latin  verse  by  Bucfaanan. 
Of  tradition,  we  have  the  king's  adventure  in  the  cavern,  the  three  trees 
of  Dysart,  and  John  of  Clatto,  all  ancient  legends  of  Fife.  We  have  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  the  old  ruinous  pile  of  Aberdour,  done  many  a  year 
back ;  we  shall  value  it  all  the  more  for  reading  this  spirit-stirring  Scottisb 
romaunt. 

Percy  Eitinoham  ;  or,  the  Germ  of  the  World's  Esteem — is  a  pleasant* 
well-toned  domestic  story,  by  the  late  Henry  Cockton,  a  writer  who  had 
obtained  considerable  popularity  by  works  of  a  peculiar  character — Valentine 
Vox,  Stanley  Thorn,  &c. ;  and  who  improved  as  he  became  more  moral  and 
more  sedate. 

Miles  Tremenreue  comes  before  us  in  a  couple  of  pretty  illustrated  tomes, 
and  well  will  they  be  found  upon  perusal  to  deserve  such  honour.  It  is  long 
since  we  read  a  mere  love  story,  with  the  usual  treacheries  and  difficulties, 
legitimacies  questioned,  properties  withheld,  characters  defamed,  and  fond 
affections  sorely  tried,  that  has  more  effectually  won  our  curiosity,  and  then 
gratified  it  Miss  Annette  Marie  Maillard  has  nobly  vindicated  an  old 
apothegm,  "  If  curses  like  chickens  come  home  to  roost,  assuredly  our  good 
deeds  bring  nestling  joys  to  our  bosom,  nor  is  a  cup  of  cold  water  cast  on  the 
earth." 

An  historical  romance  of  the  time  of  George  I.,  written  by  Mr.  Addle- 
stone  Hill,  bears  the  name,  and  its  interest  is  more  or  less  woven  up  with, 
Savile  House,  that  strange  pile  on  the  north  side  of  Leicester-scj^uare,  erected 
by  the  witty  and  satirical  baronet  of  that  name  in  the  reign  ot  Charles  II., 
and  now  the  place  of  more  changing  scenes  than  perhaps  any  other  house  in 
London.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill's  story,  it  was  the  town  residence  of  the 
Hon.  Frances  Fleetwood,  daughter  of  Lord  Gerard,  and  widow  of  the  opulent 
Thomas  Fleetwood,  Esq.,  of  Martin  Sandes,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  It  is 
altogether  a  sad  story,  not  to  our  liking ;  the  characters  of  the  day  do  not 
come  out  in  speaking  outlines :  they  are  dull  canvas — not  living  characters ; 
the  career  of  the  two  young  heroines  is  not  exemplar,  and  the  bete  noire  of  the 
story — the  Duke  of  Wharton— black  as  was  his  reputation — is  here,  if  possi- 
ble, depicted  in  a  hue  still  darker  and  deeper. 

Our  continental  neighbours  write  sparkling  stories  just  long  enough  to  read 
between  the  courses  of  a  dinner.  It  would  take  the  same  time  to  read  the 
title-page  of  Alderman  Ralph  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Borough  and  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Borough  of  Willowacre.  The  stor}'  itself  is  also  told  in  the  old 
fashion,  so  much  more  to  be  extolled  for  its  omission,  than  for  its  upholding, 
of  would-be  quaint  and  clever  headings,  wherein  we  are  duly  informed  tkmt 
the  history  is  carried  on  to  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  nights  ;  that  a 
crisis  reaches  the  affairs  of  the  Borough  of  Willowacre  ;  that  Mr.  Edgar  and 
Miss  Alice  get  better  acquainted ;  that  the  grand  enemy  enters  the  borough  in 
the  shape  of  a  lawyer ;  that  civil  war  breaks  out ;  that  Alderman  Ralph  b  the 
champion  of  the  borough  ;  that  there  is  a  bridge,  and  a  bridge  deed,  a  toll- 
keeper,  and  a  fair  daughter ;  a  baronet,  who  loves  a  maiden  of  low  d^ree ;  a 
honest  fiddler,  and  an  ultimate  rousting  out  of  Rogues'  Camp,  with  no  aid 
of  knocks,  kicks,  and  thumps.  The  story  is,  however,  really  well  calculated  to 
make  a  long  wintry  night  appear  short ;  it  is  replete  with  stirring  incident, and 
it  possesses  much  aramatic  interest. 

Mrs.  Crowe's  name  would  be  quite  sufficient,  without  any  recommendations 
on  our  part,  to  ensure  the  kindly  reception  of  a  new  work  of  fiction.  We  are 
happy,  nowever,  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  that  Liknt  Lockwood  will 
more  than  justify  that  predilection,  and  may  even  vrith  some  enhance  its 
clever  authoress's  reputation. 

BiNNs  AND  Goodwin's  Publications. — A  pretty  coloured  lithographic 
frontispiece,  representing  an  auto-da-fi^,  or  an  act  of  faith,  taken  in  an  in- 
quisitorial point  of  view,  led  us  lo  anticipate  in  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Coan's  aoconnt 
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of  "  Protestant  Endurance  under  Popish  Cruelty :  a  Narrative  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Spain  "  (Binns  and  Goodwin),  an  eouaily  highly-coloured  account 
of  the  horrible  tortures  and  most  miserable  aeaths  inflicted  in  inglorious 
Spain  upon  dissentients  from  the  tyrannous  assumptions  of  the  Roman 
pontic  Not  so,  however :  the  work  is  written  in  a  most  calm  and  serious 
tone,  in  which  the  real  horrors  of  the  case  are  rather  glossed  over  than 
broaght  into  full  relief.  The  fault  of  these  works  is,  that  they  treat  of 
the  iBqoisition  as  of  a  thing  of  bygone  times— a  mere  matter  of  history — 
instead  of,  as  it  realhr  is,  part  of  a  system,  the  revival  of  which  in  our  own 
days  has  been  openly  advocated  by  the  Ultra- Montanists,  and  secretly  by 
many  others  of  the  same  persuasion. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  J.  Benwell  having,  "  under  a  sense  of  duty,"  taken 
part  in  a  campaign,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  "  more  to  scatter  than  annihi- 
late!" the  Seminole  and  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians,  lend  to  his  little  book, 
called  ^  An  Englishman's  Travels  in  America'^  (Binns  and  Goodwin),  a  pe- 
culiar and  novel  interest.  The  work  is,  however,  written  in  a  spirit  which  is 
exceedingly  reprehensible,  being  calculated  only  to  keep  up  ill-feeling  between 
countries.  The  daily  reports  of  our  own  police-courts  would  alone  furnish 
plenty  of  material  for  any  one  desirous  of  dwelling  only  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture.  Every  country  has  its  social  grievances,  its  short-comings,  and  its  weak 
points,  as  well  as  its  more  serious  crimes  and  offences.  It  is  with  nations  as 
with  individuals,  we  must  clean  our  own  breasts  before  we  revile  our  brethren. 

Life  of  Southky.» — The  "  Life  of  Southey,"  by  Charles  T.  Browne,  does 
not  aspire  to  compete  with  the  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey,"  edited 

Shis  son.  It  is  necessarily  less  copious  in  detail,  less  full  of  familiar  and 
ectionate  illustrations  of  character ;  but  it  gives  a  pleasing,  cheerful  narrative 
of  the  actions,  and  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  opinions  and  genius,  of  a  man 
vbose  name  is  deservedly  ranked  amongst  those  of  our  first  writers. 

Children's  Plays. — A  capital  idea — plays  which  little  people  can  get  off* 
by  heart,  thus  exercising  their  memory'and  gratifying  their  imagination  at  the 
same  time,  and  get  up  with  ease  and  no  expense,  during  their  Christmas 
bolidavs.  The  tirst  of  the  series  is  devoted  to  '^  Beauty  and  tlie  Beast,"t 
cleverly  dramatised  by  Miss  Corner,  with  embellishments  by  Alfred  Crowquill. 

AsTBONOMT  AMD  Gbolooy4 — Geologists,  generally  speaking,  carefully 
avoid  all  discussions  in  which  the  phenomena  of  their  favourite  science 
are  brought  into  contact  with  astronomy.  The  ground  is  treacherous, 
and  many  a  tyro  has  lost  caste  by  venturing  where  his  seniors  would 
not  dare  to  tread.  In  fact,  such  studies  are  held  to  be  more  of  a  specu- 
lative than  of  a  strictly  philosophical  character,  and  are,  tlierefore,  per- 
haps unfairly,  supposed  to  indicate  a  want  of  tliat  proper  precision  and 
close  and  serious  induction  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of 
science.  Mr.  SauU  has  published  an  "  Essay  on  the  Connexion  between 
Astronomical  and  Geological  Phenomena,"  addressed  to  the  Geologists  of  Europe 
and  America^  in  which  he  boldly  ventures  into  the  tabooed  field  of  speculation 
—it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  whether  with  success  or  otherwise — the  facts  are 
there,  and  they  are  not  to  be  explained,  except  by  data  derived  from  astrono- 
mical as  well  as  geological  science.  Mr.  Saull  had  as  much  right  as  any  one 
else,  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry,  and 
he  appears  to  have  conducted  it  in  a  sufficiently  close  and  philosophical  spirit 
to  entitle  him  to  due  attention. 

•  Life  of  Robert  Southey,  LL.D.,  Poet  Laureate.  By  Charles  T.  Browne. 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

t  Beauty  and  the  Beast:  an  Entertfunment  for  Young  People.  By  Miss 
Comer,  and  Embellished  by  Alfred  Crowquill,  Esq.  The  first  of  the  series  of 
Little  Plays  for  Little  Acton.    Dean  and  Son. 

X  An  Essay  on  the  Connexion  between  Astronomical  and  Geological  Pheno- 
mena, addressed  to  the  Geologists  of  Europe  and  America,  illustrated  by 
diagramt,  showing  the  Polar  and  Equatorial  Movements.  By  W.  Devonshire 
BinJl,  F.BJLB.,  F.G.a,  V.aA.,  &e.    John  Bomell  Smith. 
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William  Jones's  Poems.* — Mr.  William  Jones's  poems  have  for  the  maio 
part  a  local  character,  which,  apart  from  their  own  merits,  imbues  them  with  a 
peculiar  interest.  Some  of  these,  as  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth,  Guy*8  Cliff, 
and  Charlecote,  are  illustrated  by  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen  ;  and  if  a  true 
sympathy  and  relish  for  old  English  times  and  scenery  have  any  claims  to 
interest,  these  poems  may  be  truly  said  to  abound  in  them.  By  their  si^e  the 
mere  poetry  of  art  and  fashion,  and  the  stock  images  of  descriptiye  verse, 
appear  mean,  affected,  and  commonplace.  Here  we  have  genuine  warmth, 
graphic  power,  and  true  lyric  inspiration.  The  admirable  song  of  the  "  Monks 
of  Old*'  is  sufficient  to  make  a  poet's  reputation  ;  and  there  are  fifty  other 
ballads  equally  good. 

THE  H0KK8  OF  OLD. 

Many  have  told  of  the  Monks  of  Old, 

What  a  saintly  race  they  were. 
But  'tis  most  true,  that  a  merrier  crew. 
Could  scarce  be  found  elsewhere : 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd. 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff'd, 
And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer ! 

And  some  would  say,  that  throughout  the  day. 

O'er  the  missal  alone  they  would  pore. 
But  only  I  ween,  when  the' flock  were  seen. 
They  thought  of  their  ghostly  lore : 
For  they  sung  and  laugh'd,) 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff'd, 
Wlien  the  rites  of  their  faith  were  o'er! 

And  then  they  would  jest,  at  the  love  confessed. 

By  many  an  artless  maid, 
And  what  hopes  and  fe&rs  they  had  breath'd  in  the  ean 
Of  those  who  had  sought  their  aid  : 
And 'they  sung  and  laugh'd. 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff*d. 
As  they  told  of  each  love-sick  jade  I 

And  the  Abbot  meek,  with  his  form  so  sleek. 

Was  the  heartiest  of  them  all; 
And  would  take  his  place  with  a  'smiling  face, 
When  refection  bell  would  call : 

When  they  sung  and  laugh'd. 
And  the  ricli  wine  quaff'd, 
'Till  they  shook  the  olden  wall! 

In  their  green  retreat,  when  the  drum  would  beat. 

And  warriors  flew  to  arm, 
The  Monks  would  stay  in  their  convent  grey. 
In  the  midst  of  danger  calm : 

Where  they  sung  and  laugh'd, 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff'd. 
For  none  would  the  good  men  harm ! 

Then  say  what  they  will,  we'll  drink  to  them  still, 

For  a  jovial  band  they  were, 
And  'tis  most  true,  that  a  merrier  crew 
Could  not  be  found  elsewhere : 

For  they  sung  and  laugh'd. 
And  the  rich  wine  quaff'd, 
And  liv'd  on  the  daintiest  cheer  I 


*  Horn  Monastics.    Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads.    By  William  Jonea.  author 
of  «LajB  and  Ballads  of  ITrench  mMtory,**  &c,  &e.   London:  J.  Maitm. 
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GOTTHOLD  EPHRAIM  LESSING. 

SoBCE  twelve  months  before  the  birth  of  Goethe,  a  Leipzig  professor 
of  logic  spurred  on  his  countrymen  to  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
tongue,  in  preference  to  Latin  and  French,  hy  publishing  a  German 
grammar  of  a  comprehensive  kind.  This  professor  was  the  once-admired, 
now  only  celebrated,  Gottsched.  Pedant  as  he  seems  to  have  been,  his 
service  to  German  literature,  in  the  instance  of  the  grammar,  deserves  to 
be  had  in  remembrance.  To  write  in  the  dialect  of  Vaterland  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  Germany's  hour  was  not  yet  come.  Authors, 
indeed,  sprang  up  and  multiplied,  till  it  seemed  as  though  heaven,  pitying 
liie  indigence  of  earth,  out  of  the  very  stones  was  making  bread :  cer- 
tainly, if  you  asked  for  bread  in  those  days,  you  were  likely  to  get  a 
stone,  and  one  without  much  price  or  polish.  Pigmies  aped  the  mien  and 
gesture  of  Titans.     A  feeble  folk  affected 

The  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods. 

Aborigines  of  Lilliput  mimicked  the  strut  and  swagger  of  firobdignag. 
Ail  was  imitation  ;  and  when  a  spruce  writer  succeeded  in  reminding  his 
readers  of  the  ancient  master  whom  he  copied,  he  was  forthwith  honoured 
with  his  master's  title,  and  worshipped,  if  not  with  the  lairia  due  to  the 
original,  at  least  with  a  doulia  of  almost  equivalent  intensity.  Father 
Gleim  scribbled  songs  and  poemetti^  which  incontinently  secured  for  him 
all  homafi;e  as  the  German  Anacreon.  Gessner  penned  languid  idyls,  and 
became  the  German  Theocritus.  Ramler  struck  a  Berlin  lyre,  with  old- 
world  gnuses,  and  muses,  and  deities,  for  his  theme;  and  hence  the  German 
Horace.  Chancellor  Kramer,  again,  was  lyrical  to  the  extent  of  three 
volumes  octavo;  and,  lo !  the  German  Pindar.  Klopstock  bears  the  bell — 
sonorous  and  monotonous  in  its  music — in  the  shape  of  an  epic,  still 
known  to  all,  still  quoted  by  some,  still  read  (or  dipped  into)  by  a  few  ; 
and  to  him  was  ceded  the  glory  of  the  German  Homer — a  glory  since 
merged  in  that  of  being  a  very  German  Milton.  These  were  the  days 
in  which  was  cast  the  lot  of  Lessing,  who  became  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place — an  earnest  of  good  things  to  come.  He  stands  out  from 
among  his  contemporaries— always  excepting  Kant,  Klopstock,  and  one 
or  two  others — like  a  man  among  a  crowd  of  tailors :  assuming,  that  is, 
the  fractional  theory  of  a  tailor's  manhood  to  be  correct. 

As  it  was  an  age  of  imitation,  the  ranks  of  authorship  naturally  looked 
in  various  and  opposing  directions  for  standards  of  composition.     Hence 
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arose  those  one-sided  schools  of  German  literature,  which  have  given 
occasion  to  the  critical  divisions,  Grecomania,  Gallomania,  and  Anglo- 
mania. Thus  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  classics  were  cultivated  by 
many.  With  others,  French  belles  lettres  were  the  cherished  model ;  in 
fact,  Martin  Opitz,  in  the  previous  century  (1597-1639),  had  created  a 
penchant  in  this  direction,  which  had  now  for  some  time  been  declining. 
England  was  daily  growing  in  German  favour,  and  the  Anglomaniacs 
were  as  numerous,  and  more  influential  than  either  of  the  rival  sections. 
Ebert  translated  Young's  '*  Night  Thoughts.''  Bodmer  traoskted— and 
continued — "  Paradise  Lost."  Sterne  was  done  into  German,  with  great 
applause,  by  Bode;  Shakspeare  by  Elschenberg,  C.  F.Weisse,  and  others; 
Addbon  by  Gottsched,  and  his  true-blue  ^om  ;  Smollett  by  Mylius  ; 
Richardson  by  Ebert ;  Pope,  Thomson,  and  "  Ossian"  Macpherson,  by 
various  hands.  Nicolai  wrote  '^  Sebaldus  Nothanker,"  in  imitation  of 
Goldsnuth's  *' Vicar."  Von  Itzehoe  produced  comic  novels  a  la  ''Hum- 
phrey Clinker."     Hippel  tried  the 

Tears  and  laughter  for  all  time 

of  Yoricky  and  was  the  originator  of  a  style  afterwards  ao  popular— wluil 
Menael  calls  subjeotive  tragi-comedy.  Lichtenberg  followed  the  lead  of 
Swift ;  Zacharia  of  Pope ;  Hermes  of  Riduirdson ;  Klmt  of  Thomsoii. 
To  each  of  these  three  schools  of  taste  did  Lessing,  at  one  period  ov 
other  of  his  coarse,  zealously  and  seriously  incline.  Now  we  find  hbn 
deep  in  Thec^hraatus  and  Anacreon,  Terence  and  Plautus;  and  even 
Latinizing  the  ''Messiah"  of  Klopstock.  Now  ambitioiis  above  aU 
things  of  becoming  the  Gverman  Moliere,  and  brimful  of  Voltaire  and 
Diderot.  Now  absorbed  in  transUtions  from  the  EneUsh,  e.g.  Huftohe^ 
son  and  Law  ;  and  startling  friend  Richier  by  putting  both  Comeille  and 
Racine  below  one  William  Shakspeare.  But  while  he  was  susceptible  to 
the  influences  of  each  of  these  three  schools,  he  was  at  no  time  i^e  blind 
devotee  of  either :  he  took  a  more  critical  and  comprehensive  survey  than 
his  fellows,  rejoicing  in  his  own  liberty  while  profiting  by  the  sway  of 
foreign  genius.  Of  the  three,  it  was  to  the  Anglomania  that  he  was 
most  favourably  and  durably  disposed,  and  that  is  the  last  point  for  which 
we  would  quarrel  with  him. 

Lessbg  was  but  eighteen  years  old  when  he  produced,  in  1747,  his  first 
play — "  The  Young  Author."  Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  &ther 
repudiated  him,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  take  orders,*  he  offered  this 
piece  to  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  where  it  was  performed  with  consider- 
able eclat  The  drama  was  now  his  mission.  In  1748,  he  produced 
''  The  Misogynist,"  a  comedy,  portraying  a  crabbed  old  fellow,  who  has 
been  afflicted  with  a  triplet  of  vexatious  wives,  sufficient  to  supply  his 
inductive  science  with  a  conclusion  against  the  sex  at  large.  This  was 
followed,  next  year,  by  "  The  Jews^'  and  «  The  Freethmker."      The 

*  Lessing  had  passed  three  years  at  the  XJniyersity  of  Leipzig  as  a  theol(^cal 
student,  but  was  taken  up  with  theatricals  (before  and  behind  the  scenes),  com- 
mitted excesses  as  a  **  fast**  JungUng,  and  consorted  with  admirers  of  Yoltaire  and 
the  New  Light.  He  was  decent  enough  to  refuse  clerical  office  and  advancement, 
dedariog  that  he  could  not  become  so  great  a  hypocrite ;  and  was  then  given  to 
understand  that  henceforth  he  must  provide  for  himsel£  His  pen  obeyed  the  call, 
and  galloped  over  sheet  after  sheet  in  gallant  style,  worthy  of  authorship  in 
its  teens. 


fonner  contains  Ab  geaa  of  tliMi  pnooiplei  of  toleniiain  which  flowered 
■to  "NalhAB  the  Wiao;**  ito story  tumiiiipon a  g>ood  action per&Mmed  by 
a  Jewy  and  tevenl  had  ones  perpetialad  by  Christians  of  stringent  oitho- 
Auejr.  The  latter  is  a  mora  eUboiate  work,  ingenioas  in  outline,  and 
BiaoBsd  in  distinctioii  of  character.  Adraat  the  soeptic,  and  Theophan 
tbe  deric,  are  wdl  contrasted,  notwithstanding  the  eiaggeratod  air  of 
Adiait's  perrorse  and  inflsorahle  distrust;  the  two  sisters  are  graoefnlly 
shetehed  ;  and  the  two  valets,  John  and  Mattin,  who  are  hadesque  copies 
fl£  their  masters  req>ectt9efy  (the  one  a  flippant  sooflfeiv  the  other  a  stolid 
bsKave-aDX  eoaiae  as  they  are,  minister  a  ftnr  quota  of  mirth  to  the  action 
sad  diah^goe.  In  llX,  iqvpeared  '<The  Treasure^"  a  oomedy  adtf>ted 
ftom  PJantns,  which  is  considered  b^  William  Taylor  to  erince  a  higher 
iupiration  tfaian  any  of  Lessing's  original  "  Lusfespielen.''  Lessing  himself 
thoogfat  and  epoke  with  great  indifference  of  thc^e,  his  early  plays  ;*  and, 
iadaed,  his  estimate  c^  his  dramatic  and  poetic  powers  was  low  as 
detraetor^a  heart  could  wishf — Slower  than  the  more  moderate  of  his  oriiies 
aie  wsUiQg  to  ratify.  These  dramas  show  considerable  powers  of  inren- 
tkm  and  observatioQ ;  ihe  characters  are  varied  and  vivacious ;  the  diah^^ 
pointed  andfluent*  His  countrymen  eulorise  his  ''gliickhche  Erfindung 
and  Yerwidkelnng,"  his  ^'  sdiarfe  Beobachtung  und  feine  Psychologie, 
ycialiy,  in  }6b  dialogues^  acertain  '<  krttfltvolleKttrM,  eine  trsffiande 

I  der  Sprache."    But  the  same  panegyrists  allow  that  his  dmmaiu 

I  are  deficient  in  iadiriduality,  and  walk  the  boards  like  <*  phantasm 

If   er  msre  abstract  types. 

or  literary  departments  be  was,  at  this  period,  equally  dilig 
together  with  his  soeptical  friend,  Myfius,  in  a  qnarteriy  ] 


publisbinga  variety  of  Tenses, original  and  translated,  songs  in  the 

ale  of  Axuusfeon  Moose— efMgrams  (Stnngedichte)  in  profiisioB,  odes  of 
>sr  respect nhility,  and  fragments  of  poetry,  on  different  themes,  religion 
jiwhided  His  lieder  are  wanting,  as  his  Leiprig  editor  dbserves,!  in 
fira^  depA,  and  &ncy — a  sad  want,  my  masters.  The  odes  are  onen 
fas«y»  sometimes  tamid  and  plethoric  The  epigrams,  too,  if  sometimss 
SBiait»  are  at  other  times  decidedly  dull,  and  very  often  vulvar.  An 
sndior  who  advised  Christian  Gellert  to  bum  his  Calvin,  and  to  rsad 
prafigato  penMtge  instead,  as  a  cure  for  hypochondria,  was  not  the  man 
to  he  over  delicate  in  vers  de  sacietx,  or  over  prudish  in  epigrams,  not- 
withstandi^  his  adoption  of  the  motto  from  Martial,  Ego  illis  non 
tarn  laseiv^  loqui  qu^m  sclent.  His  prose  disquisitions  on  the 
» like  all  his  critical  writings,  are  ffenerally  admired  for  delicaoy  of 
lenaMe  judgment,  sagacious  oonjecture,  and  erudite  illustration ; 
finr,  as  a  cri^  he  stands  high  with  those  who  hold  that  he  is  neither 
BPMJnative,  inventive,  nor  enthusiastic  enough  for  original  worics  of  art. 
As  Hr.  George  Borrow's  German  ^  coach,**  celebrat^  in  "  Lavengro," 
eenaaika,  "  He  criticises  »o  well,  one  is  anxious  he  should  create ;  but 
from  his  creations  one  is  for  recalling  him  to  critacism.'*§    Every  attentive 

*  These,  be  sajs,  in  one  of  his  letters,  **  sind  hi  den  Jshien  hingesohrieben,  in 
wdchen  man  Lu8t  und  Leichtigkeit  so  gem  fur  Genie  halt" 

t^'Ichhmweder^ohanspielernochDiobter.   Man  erweist  mir  cwar  msndhmal 
disBhra,  BsiehlArdni  letztem  sn  eikemien,  aber  nur,  weil  man  mioh  verkenni." 

t  "*  .    .    .    Wenn  sohon  correct,  fliesseod,  munter,  ftMt  Feoer,  'HaSo,  und 
Fhantalie.'* 

i  Taylor^s  "  Hiitoric  Survey  of  German  Poetry,"  §  17, 
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reader  of  hit  treatises  <m  the  Nature  of  the  Fable^  his  Notes  en  Honee, 
his  CorrespoDdence  (with  Moolai,  Wieland,  Herder,  his  hrothery  &C.),  or 
his  "  Hamburg  Dramaturgie/'  must  be  struck  by  ib&  masterly  ease  and 
broad  views  of  the  writer.    He  applied  philosophy  of  a  hiriier  mood  than 
journalism  was  then  familiar  with,  to  literature  and  the  fine  arts-^a 
realisation,  as  the  "  English  Opium-eater"  observes,  of  what  the  Gredcs 
meant  by  criticism ;  and  thus  Lessing,  who  had  in  all  thin|;8  a  Greek  eye, 
and  here  realised  the  Greek  ideal,  secured  to  his  expositions  the  ^  com- 
bined advantages  of  a  popular  and  scientific  interest.''*   He  thinks,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  <<  with  the  clearness  and  piercing  sharpness  of  tiie 
most  expert  logician ;  but  a  genial  fire  pervades  him,  a  wit,  a  heartiness, 
a  general  richness  and  fineness  of  nature,  to  which  most  logi<aaiis  are 
strangers.     He  is  a  sceptic  in  many  things,  but  the  noblest  of  sceptics : 
a  mild,  manly,  half-careless  enthusiasm  struggles  through  his  indignant 
unbelief;  he  stands  before  us  like  a  toil-worn,  but  unwearied  and  neroie 
champion,  earning  not  the  conquest,  but  the  battle ;  as,  indeed,  himself 
admits  to  us,  that  it  is  not  the  finding  of  truth,  but  the  honest  search  for 
it,  that  profits."'!'     Schlegel  points  him  out  as  the  first  who  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  Sbakspeare,  and  paved  the  way  for  his  reception  in  Grermany. 
His  bold  and,  at  that  time,  hazanlous  attacks  were  successful  in  over- 
throwing the  usurpation  of  French  taste  in  Tragedy ;  insomuch  tiiat,  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  his  '^  Dramaturgic,"  translations  of  French  tnupe* 
dies,  and  German  tragedies  modelled  aner  them,  disappeared  altogetiber 
from  the  national  stage.]:     Similarly,  it  is  contended  by  Menzel,  the  most 
intelligent  of  Lessing's  modem  eulogists,  that  no  one  could  point  out  the 
difierence  between  the  true  antique  and  French  caricature,  with  such  £u^ 
reaching  acuteness,  as  the  critic  who  first  purified  the  Grerman  stage  firom 
starched  French  Alexandrines,  and  the  German  language  from  its  turgid 
and  bombastic  style.  §    All  this  gives  Lessing  a  special  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  Englishmen.    Adherence  to  Aristotle  did  not  prevent 
his  assailing  the  Three  Unities;  and  while  he  contended  for  certain  natux«l 
rales  in  art,  and  definite  laws  of  proportion,  he  would  have  no  abstract 
and  misapplied  canons  (keine  abstrakte  und  missverstandene  Regeln),  hold- 
ing the  superiority  of  nature  and  truth  to  prejudice  and  conventionalism 
(die  Natur  und  die  Wahrheit  hoher  stellte  als  die  Convenienz,  den  Efiekt, 
und  das  Vorurtiieil).   In  an  apostle  or  herald  of  reaction,  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  meet  with  such  catholic  moderation  and  candid  discernment. 

Besides  the  works  already  alluded  to,  his  contributions  to  prose  com- 
prise many  papers  in  the  '<  Library  of  Belles  Lettres,"  a  periodical  started 
by  him  injl757,  in  conjunction  with  Nicolaiand  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and 

*  Mr.  de  Quincey  finds  an  analogy  between  Lessing's  degree  of  influence  in 
Germany,  and  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  England ;  in  kind,  it  more  resembled  that  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury—both  being  sensible  to  the  excellencies  of  art  (Lord  S.'8 
"Judgment  of  Hercules"  answering  to  the  "Laokoon**);  both  elegant  in  style; 
both  delivering  their  philosophy  in  a  disjointed  and  scattered  manner,  by  fits  and 
starts ;  and  both  tending  to  a  sceptical  or  negative  philosophy,  rather  than  one 
positive  and  constructive.    See  his  "  Gallery  of  the  German  Classics,"  No.  n. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.,  1827. 

X  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art,  XXX.  Lessing  came  to  hate  the  French  drama 
with  supreme  scorn  ;  and  it  was,  says  Mr.  de  Quincey,  "  his  great  right  to  do  so^" 
for  he  first  detected  its  virtual  hostility  to  the  Greek*  and  its  <*  hollow  pretensions 
to  presumptuous  rivalry**  with  the  school  of  Sophocles. 

I  Deutsch  Literatnr,  HI. 
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earned  on  wiih  signal  success,  although  the  critics  abased  one  another 
with  a  fioence  quite  *^  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured."  In  1766  appealed 
the  fiunons  treatise  on  the  linuts  of  poetry  and  puntiug,  <<  Laokoon," 
which  Lesring  calls,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  a  ^'  mingle-mangle  of  pedantry 
and  crotchets."*  The  excellence  of  his  prose  was  the  result  of  intelligent 
and  painstaking  study  of  his  native  language,  combined  with  a  natural 
aptitude  for  lucid  style,  quite  remarkaUe  in  a  bond  fide  German.  He 
applied  himself  to  a  grammatical  analysis  of  die  deutsche  Sprache,  and 
toSk  especial  interest  in  collecting  striking  expressions  and  graphic 
ejpithets,  from  the  pages  of  old  authors,  to  enrich  his  own  writings  and 
toe  cnnent  value  of  his  mother-ton^e.  Hence  his  renown  as  the  revivi- 
fying genius  of  modem  German  hterature  (der  erweckende  Genius  der 
neuen  dentschen  Literatur),  while  KJopstock  is  similarly  honoured  as 
awakening  poesy  to  new  and  sublime  life  by  the  .tones  of  his  musical 
pathos. 

Wh3e  acting  as  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's patronage,  Lessing  published  those  *'  Contributions  to  literary 
Hiftory,''  among  which  occur  the  notorious  "  Fragments,"  ever  memor- 
able in  tradng  the  antecedents  of  neology  and  religious  rationalism.  The 
eztensiye  collection  of  manuscripts  to  which,  ex  officio,  he  had  access,  pro- 
vided him  with  the  materials  for  this  eventful  publication.  The  '*  Frag* 
mente  eines  Ungenannten'*  comprise  various  tneological  essays,  all  tend- 
iog  more  or  less  to ''  throw  doubts  upon  the  facts  of  Scripture  and  the  vera- 
city of  the  Evangelists,"  and  "  bolstered  up  by  an  array  of  quotations  from 
Gorman  theologians  in  support  of  his  positions,  "f  The  accompanying 
aeries  of  treatises  discuss  such  topics  as  tnese  :  the  denunciation  or  R^uon 
from  the  pulpit ;  the  impossibility  of  a  Revelation  on  which  all  men  can 
found  a  reasonable  belief;  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red 
Sea ;  the  history  of  the  Resurrection,  &c.  It  is  now  decided,  according  to 
Haifipenbach,  that  Lessing  was  not  the  actual  author,  but  only  the  editor, 
(^  tibeae  works,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to  Reimarus.}  Violent  was 
the  ferment  created  in  the  clerical  world  by  this  theological  **  yeast." 
Lessinci^s  bitterest  opponent  was  the  pastor  Gotze,  of  Hamburg  ;  but  in 
Ae  melee  which  ensued,  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers ;  and  it 
is,  in  fiict,  to  their  tortuous  apologetics  and  system  of  compromise  that  the 
French  Ustorian  of  rationalism  attributes  the  real  origin  of  the  evil.§ 
In  1778,  the  continuance  of  the  ''Contributions"  was  prohibited  by  au- 
thority. But  within  two  years  a  new  duke.  Prince  Leopold,  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  Brunswick ;  and  then  Lessing,  his  favourite,  who 
had  just  been  denounced  on  all  sides  as  an  antichristian  monster,  an  im- 
pious Atheist,  was  '<  whitewashed  into  a  teacher  of  forbearance,  a  patron 
of  equity,  and  an  apostle  of  liberality,"|| — ^because  it  was  seen  that  his 

*  "  Einen  Mischmasch  von  Pedantrie  and  Grillen.''  So  he  sportivelj  defines 
this  able  diBqulsitioD,  in  a  letter  to  Gleim.  **  Laokoon"  has  been  rendered  familiar 
to  Engliah  readers  whom  it  may  concern,  bj  the  expositions  of  Mr.  de  Quincey 
and  Mr.  R  F.  Gillies,  besides  the  translation  by  Ross. 

t  Kitto's  Journal,  voL  i. 

i  Hagenbach's  <*  History  of  Doctrines,"  §  274. 

I  "Cost  done  k  cette  frayeur,  de  quelques  th^logiens,  k  I'ouie  de  la  tempdte 
wolev^  par  Lessing,  qu'on  doit  la  naissance  du  rationalisme."-— ilrmaiid  SavUei. 

I  Taylor's  •*  Historic  Survey,"  vol.  i. 
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oohiiabI  had  %  eeiteiii  iaflaeoiBe  ia  the  ilifyoial  i)f  ddnoit  _ 
Alas»  for  hnman  nstiire !  even  ia  oauook  ttid  htack    And  thiift,  whtti 
Leaiinir  prodoeed  hk  ''  Dissertation  on  the  £diieatiai  «f  1ih«  Hvnm 
Eeee»  **  ia  whiflh  ponttre  religion*  is  txeaied  m  a  mene  pro  ieaqtoM  maka- 
shifty  or  traaaiai^  proceia  of  diseipline,  in  the  piogresi  of  ODcitiy    a 
ohildiah  thiag,  to  be  put  away  oaraachiQg  man's  estate — ^ii  was  asad  with- 
out a  repetition  of  the  old  stormy  wind  and  teiapeal.   Meaiel  atwpuoMty 
defends  Leginr  £rasB  the  oharge  of  being  one  with  Ae 
ratioBiJists ;  and  Lessing  himself  rebutted  the  imputation  witii  aoma; 
Bttt  if  he  was  not  one  of  that  motley  brotherhood,  he  was  something 
If  he  lues  worsen  it  is  because  he  goes  funther.  If  he  does  not  tamper  wilfa 
teats,  it  is  beoause  he  oaa  drive  a  ooa(^  and  six  through  thesa.     Why 
shouUL  Ae  trouble  himself  ahwit  a  ndcMseopic  defiset  in  the  naadBe'a  eM 
whose  henaeneutics  make  it  a  royal  road  for  a  whole  oaraiiaB  of  Oaaslsl 
But  enough  of  polemics.     In  the  calmer  aspect  of  a  polished  aad 
peweiAil  HUirmieur^  H  is  more  pleasant  to  view  our  busy  anaar.     There 
had  been  a  divoroe  between  literature  and  lib  in  Germany.     LasBL^gao* 
oounted  it  his  mission  and  his  giaat  privilege  to  do  somethiag  tawaris 
haahng  the  breadu    His  persomd  hii^ory  illustrates  this  natlar.    Book- 
worm as  he  was,  he  wodd  he  soiaething  more — a  man  of  the  wesld^    ▲ 
stndsnt  of  qM  folios,  he  would  be  also  a  studei^;  of  men  and  aiamiecs.   A 
pdyglott  ha  was  read^  to  be  catted,  but  not  apedant    If  they  amatdnh 
nim  a43yckpedia,  let  it  be  a  walking  one.     When  he  went  up  as4i£nsh- 
maa  to  LeuNog,  he  was  oppressed  with  schoolboy  hanhfiilnesn  aadpaii* 
obene,  which  made  lum  iU  at  ease  among  his  £ellows*    Buti&a/  did  aot 
drive  hintfroai  the  magic  eirde  which  he  so  longed  to  tread  as  aiamiliar ; 
he  set  to  woric  as  a  caadLdate  for  aodal  honours,  by  hiring  a  daaohig- 
mmter,  feneing^mastei^  posture-master,  and  so  on — and  never  oaassd 
till  he  had  duioed  and  posed  himself  into  shape.     It  was  a  fiyroisnle 
maxim  el  las,  that  to  he  buried  among  your  books  is  about  as  bad  aaJteori 
ehurehyard  sepulture.  ladividual  or  personal  experience  he  ealls  wiadami 
in  aontradistinetion  to  acquaintance  with  the  expvieKkoe  of  otkeas,  or 
beok4eaiBiag:  the  emallest  etoek  of  the  former  is  woffthm(»«,  ha  afiaai^ 
than  millioos  of  the  latter.      These  radically  sound  priaciplea  give  a 
Barised  tone  .to  his  wiitiags.  His  later  and  better  plays,  to  which  weaow 
eonie^  are  infused  with  a  spirit  of  practical  observation,  £Eur  removed  &Ma 
the  eiosei  unrealities  and  pedantic  oommon-plaoes  of  his  iauBnediata  pre- 
daoesson  in  thedramatic  art 

Haiang  noticed  his  earlier  plays,  we  come  to  ^Jkfiss  SaraSampaaa,*'  a 
tBi^;edy  in  five  aofta,  of  the  domestic  doleful  order.  The  title  is  aogfM* 
trmratherof  aeomedyor  farce — at  ieaat  to  English  ears  ;  andtfaepoaa- 
tiMoMS  ceremony  with  wluch  the  too  seductive  Mellefont  invariaUjF  ad- 
dresses his  mistress  as  <'  Miss" — especially  when  i^  is  in  the  heroua^ 
deapair,  and  the  poor  nrl  is  in  articulo  morti§ — has  the  effeet  «f  what 
Falstaff  would  call  ^  tickling  the  catastrophe."     But  to  all  intents  and 

*  Leasing  always  drew  an  emphatic  distinction  between  the  xeUgionef  CSirist 
and  the  Cliristian  religion.  **  Jate,**  says  he,  *'  ist  mit  den  .klarskn  und-dcutlidi- 
eten  Wortenin  den  BYaagriitten  enthaUea;  dteae  so  ungewiss  mod  vieldanlift  daiS 
sehwMiioh  je  gWBiMensrtwn,  mit  einer  SteUe  den  nMnlichen  Gbsduken  ^ 
haben.** 
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ptupofleB  tbia  play  if  no  Uughing  matter.  In  it  was  xeoc^niied  by  Les- 
anra  critiea  a  tragio  element  nnobseired  in  any  of  Ins  pcevions  writmga-^- 
^mn,  bedeuteodes  Talent  furs  Pathetiadie."  Tne  patfaot,  however,  is  of  an 
ever  li^fadoii9  Idnd^  and  aavoors  too  mooh  of  the  lillo  ecbooly  by  whon 
rake  it  was  modelled.  Marwood  ia  but  another  Millwood ;  Melletont  has 
a  strong  dash  of  Greoige  Bainwdl  about  bun ;  Miss  Sara  is  as  good,  and 
more  unhappy  than  Maria  Thorowgood ;  Sir  WUliam  Sampson  is  aa  peiv* 
feet  a  piece  of  paternity  as  the  London  Merchant ;  and  old  Waitwell  em- 
bodies the  immaculate  type  of  personal  fidelity  to  he  found  in  Trueman. 
Lessing  does  not  make  his  puppets  whine  quite  so  sentimentally  as  Lillo ; 
the  gm)dness  he  endows  them  with  is  not  quite  so  impossible  and  dis* 
agreeable  as  that  which  the  Thorowgood  tribe  revel  in  ;  their  dialect  is 
not  cpnte  so  stilted  and  mouthingly  metrical :  but  the  same  tone  pervadea 
IGas  Sara's  sad,  erentfol  history  as  that  which  used  to  draw  tears  from 
«Miirate  ^prentiees  on  Boxing  Night,  when  George  looked  upwards  to  the 
tyniiig  gallery,  as  the  constables  walked  off  with  him^  and  obKgingly  pat 
bto  njme  Ae  moral  of  his  life,  exclaiming, 

Be  warned  ye  youths,  who  see  my  sad  despair, 

and  BO  on — rhyming  away  like  an  Oxford  prise-poet,  rather  than  a  gent 
in  fifficolties  wtth  the  police.  Miss  Sara  Sampson  is,  on  the  wfade,  justly 
duffneterised  by  Sehlegel  as  a  fiunifiar  tragedy  of  tiie  kdiiymose  axid 
drawling  style.  Probably  few  plays  haye  commanded  a  larger  outlay  of 
aiglia  and  aobs  fmn  theatre-gomg  Deutschland,  or  faaye  exercised  a  more 
BiiliiniteQ  power  to 

Ope  the  sacred  souioe  of  sympathetic  teai% 

foffi^g  m  mandhn,  copious  streams  from  the  eyes  of  young  and  old«  In  of 
woidd  we  depreciate  tne  emotion — or  deny  that  ^'  some  natural  tears  they 
ibed  i*  bnt  we  do  trust  tliey  '*  wiped  them  soon,*  and  were  too  wise  to 
▼aloe  die  play  as  theywonld  a  whale,  by  thequantity  of  **  blubber^  it  pro- 
doeed. 

*  Fliilotas*'  18  a  dasmcal  tragedy,  in  one  act,  of  a  widely  difierent  style. 
Hie  young  hero  is  justly  defined  by  his  royal  foe,  Aridaus,  as  a  wendroua 
eompocmd  of  the  dnld-Iike  and  the  heroic  (O  der  wondeHbaren  Yer- 
nuadmne  yon  Kind  und  Held!).  His  character  is  traced  with  nmplidty  and 
power';  nis  earnest  patriotism  and  impassioned  courage  come  out  in  some^ 
timee  naateriy  strokee.  He  mourns  over  his  captivity  and  his  ^^only  one 
woond^  in  strains  l^at  recal,  however  fointly  by  comparison,  fte  wmfing 
eeiioei  of  Flulootetes. 

Very  many  agree  that  Lessing^s  dramatic  ^  Meisterstuck^  is  the  gented 
eomedy,  **  Bfinna  von  Bamhelm.**  It  is  a  genial  picture  of  Uerman 
Efe  dining  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  drawn  with  point  and  vivacity,  and 
sieved  with  touches  that  are  rather  French  than  Teutonic — at  once  re- 
fined and  broad.  The  crosses  of  true  love  are  amusingly  depicted,  if  also 
a  little  overdone.  Major  Tellheim  makes  us  laugh  at  his  crotchets,  aa 
well  as  admire  his  lofty  sense  of  honour,  which,  however,  belong  rather 
to  universals  than  to  particulars;  for  the  gallant  gentleman  will  somn- 
teea  oondeaeand  to  a  kttie  fibbing^  for  the  porpose  of  ii^nring  his  own 
pocketnadfl&iganoflier^s— A^Mnomenon  qoitepecidiarin  its  pecuniary 
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interest.  Agreeable  as  his  company  is,  and  much  as  we  respect  his  manly 
worth,  we  Imye  all  along  a  grovelUng  suspicion  that  he  is  partly  mireal^ 
and  not  enough  of  the  *'  old  soldier '  for  one  of  his  experience  among 
the  French  Kriegesvolk  and  rascally  German  innkeepers.  Minna— like 
most  of  Lessing  8  demoiselles—- is  a  frank,  attractive  maiden,  just  fit  to 
be  what  she  is,  the  delight  of  her  countrymen  ;  with  a  tripping  tongue  in 
her  head,  and  a  warm  heart  in  her  breast : 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ^ 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

Meniel  contends  that  Lessing  comes  next  to  Shakspeare  in  his  concep- 
tions  of  womanly  nature — ^its  graceful  tenderness,  its  noble  simplicity,  its 
hallowed  purity,  its  radiant  cheerfulness.  The  subordinate  parts  in  this 
comedy  are  also  characteristically  worked  up  :  Paul  Werner,  the  honest 
and  attached  Wachtmeisier ;  the  greedy  Wirih^  under  whose  roof  no 
good  soul  could  say,  *^  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  ?"  the 
French  chevalier  (Tindustrie,  Riccaut,  frith  his  national  egoisme  and  his 
hybrid  dialect ;  and  the  soulfrette,  Franciska,  as  ready  to  woo  and  win 
on  her  own  account  as  to  smooth  matters  for  her  lady's  scdtor — a  handy, 
hearty  Frauenzimmercken,  whose  ringing,  cheery  laugh  must  infallibly 
have  gladdened  Master  Paul's  roof-tree. 

But  to  those  who  consider  that  Lessing  was  greatest  in  iragedy, 
<<  Emilia  Galotti"  stands  facile  princeps.  In  dignity  and  sustained 
power,  in  plot  and  dialogue,  in  character  and  action,  it  is  far  in  advance 
of  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson."  The  prince,  Hector  Gonzaga,  weaklv  wicked, 
•and  his  supple  Achithophel,  the  Marquis  Marinelli,  a  systematic  villain, 
with  a  smiling  cheek,  are  ably  contrasted.  Emilia  is  a  Christian 
Virginia.  Her  sire,  Odoardo  Galotti,  is  a  vigorous  and  affecting  por- 
trait— manly  and  noble,  but  addicted  to  indulgence  in  "  a  word  and  a 
blow"  more  than  is  healthy  for  himself  and  others;  never  without  a 
certain  grimness  of  aspect  and  ruggedness  of  speech,  that  deters  us  from 
classing  him  with  the  "  heavy  fathers''  of  the  universal  drama :  for  an 
elderly  hero,  charged  with  dagger  and  poison,  and,  while  awaiting  his 
quarry  in  the  next  room,  soothing  himself  with  an  <'  Easy,  old  boy ! 
easy  T'  (*<  Huhig,  alter  Knabe !  ruhig!")  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  awkward 
customer.  His  wife,  Claudia,  is  a  good  motherly  soul,  who  can  love 
fervently  at  all  times,  and  can  scream  well  on  an  emergency;  she  says 
some  cordial,  telling  things,  too,  in  the  course  of  her  r<5/e— -as  where  that 
atrocious  Marinelli  remonstrates  with  her  for  shrieking  so  rudely  in  the 
prince's  apartments,  while  her  child  is  in  durance  of  the  vilest,  and  she 
reminds  him  that  a  lioness,  robbed  of  her  whelps,  is  not  particular  in 
.whose  forest  she  roars.*  The  Countess  Orsina,  again,  is  full  of  indi- 
viduality and  distorted  strength ;  playing  a  terribly  impressive  part  in 


*  ManenBi-^AhGr  massigen  Sie  wenigstens  Ihr  wildes  Geschrei,  und  bedenken 
Sie,  wo  sie  sind. 

Claudia.— Wo  ich  bin  ?  Bedenken,  wo  ich  bin  ?  Was  kummert  es  die  Ldwin 
der  man  die  Jungen  geraubt,  in  wesson  Walde  sie  briiUt  J-^AetlZI^  Sc,  8. 
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the  eatastroplie^  and  acting  with  surpassing  efieot  in  the  interviews  with 
Marinelli  and  with  Galotti  in  the  very  striking  fourth  act.  Count 
Appiani  interests  .us  during  his  brief  career ;  Conti,  the  artist,  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  some  pregnant  aesthetic  maxims ;  and  the  cut-throat  dual, 
Ancelo  and  Firro,  are  a  picturesque  pur  of  villains,  and  by  no  means 
mmers  in  the  tragic  sum -total.  There  is  no  flagging  in  the  interest  of 
this  piece — no  intervals  of  *'  dreary,  dreary  moorland,  and  barren,  barren 
shore** — ^no  sacrifice  of  action  to  disquisition — no  postponement  of  ob- 
jectire  life  to  subjective  reverie.  Germany  witnessed,  with  edified  sur- 
prise, a  tragedy  not  all  talk — a  drama  not  all  dreamy  dulness — a  play 
not  all  prosy  parenthesis.  Lessing  taught  Germany  tnat  it  was  possible 
to  Tint  the  theatre,  and  yet  be  wide  awake ;  that  it  was  even  better  to 
eoDoentrate  attention  on  the  troubled  life-history  of  a  heroine  like  Emilia, 
dban  to'  slumber  and  drowsily  ruminate  the  cud  of  their  own  sweet  and 
bitter  fiuicy.  And  verily  he  did  yeoman's  service  in  that  ''listless 
eKmate''  and  ''  land  of  drowsy -head,  by  infusing  a  new  element  into  the 
imtiona]  popny-draught,  to  counteract  in  some  degree  its  unqualified 
opiale,  the  effects  of  which  tell  on  its  constitution  to  this  day. 

In  all  the  foregoing  plays,  Lessing  had  stuck  to  prose,  and  eschewed 
die  '<  accomplishment  of  verse."  ThL  he  had  done  on  system.  To  curb 
die  gwsj  of  false  bombast  and  chilly  pathos,  hitherto  paramount  on  the 
Gennan  stage,  he  indited  his  dramas  in  prose.  Margaret  Fuller  teUs  us 
how  Mr.  Carlyle  shocked  her  by  declaiming  at  his  dinner-table  against 
writing  in  verse — how  he  mourned  that  Tennyson  so  wrote  because  the 
schoohnasters  had  taught  him,  and  thus  turned  from  the  true  path  for  a 
man — how  he  lamented  that  Bums  had,  in  like  manner,  been  turned 
bom  his  vocation ;  and  that  Shakspeare  had  not  the  good  sense  to  see 
thai  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  write  straight  on  in  prose.* 
Leasing,  for  a  time,  practically  adhered  to  a  similar  anti-rhythmical 
theory,  as  a  thing  of  temporary  convenience,  or,  as  we  might  say, 
oXoF  dia  np  fVfOToxray  avayicrjv.  But  the  play  of  his  advancing  age,f  as 
be  calls  «•  Nathan  the  Wise,**  was  written  in  verse.  It  is  a  didactic 
drama — its  moral,  the  virtue  of  universal  tolerance— its  occasion,  the 
fracas  about  the  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.  To  those  who  are  dis- 
tressed by  latitudinarianism  in  religious  doctrine,  it  is  necessarily  dis- 
pleasing on  account  of  its  substitution  of  spirit  for  dogma,  goodness  of 
heart  for  soundness  of  creed,  cosmopolitism  for  nationalism,  and  hu- 
manity for  sect  To  those,  again,  who  keep  straitly  to  the  old  paths 
of  critical  orthodoxy,  it  is  offensive,  as  being  characterised  by  paucity  of 
^on  and  plethora  of  reflection,  by  the  improbable  air  of  the  dialogue, 
and  the  inconsistent  bearing  of  the  actors.  But  a  man's  esthetics  and 
theology  must  both  be  a  little  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,"  if  he  can  see 
nothing  to  applaud  in  the  picturesque  grouping  and  benignant  phi- 
lanthrony  of  this  notable  drama.  Its  poetical  merits  are  by  no  nieans 
splendid.     Lessing's  soul  was  not  illuminated  by  the  burning  and  shining 


•  •*  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,**  vol.  iil. 

t  Not  to  be  too  literally  understood.    Lessing  had  only  numbered  about  as 
maoj  years  as  Shakspeare  when  the  grave  closed  over  him. 
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light  of  hig^iflit  genius.    He  might  have  hie  poriioii  in  tiw  linee  i 
Sydney  Tndys:* 

The  poet  bends  abore  his  lyre,  and  strikes- 
No  smile— no  smile  of  imptnre,  on  hie  tee ; — 
Tbe  poet  bends  aboye  his  Ijrre,  and  strikes — 
No  fire,  no  fire  of  passion,  id  his  eye ;— - 
The  poet  bends  above  his  lyre,  kdA  strikes — 
No  flush,  no  prophet's  flush,  upon  his  cheek ! 

Leasiiig  expiressly  avowed  himself  no  poet»  and  even  ranked  faimi 
bekyw  Bamler  and  Us;  though  a  living  German  reviewer  coneidi 
either  of  the  dramatic  tnad — Minna,  EmHia,  and  Nathan — mifiktiiwifc  i 
rank  him  with  the  greatest  poets  of  any  age.f  Whatever  poetioaLni 
he  had,  is  chiefly  ezercisea  in  "Natnan  the  Wise.'*  The  floana.^ 
Jerusalem— city  of  hrilHant  aspect  and  thrilling  associations,  widi  J 
embattled  walls  and  countlees  domes  glittering  in  eastern  sunshine.  Ik 
actora  are,  Saladin — ^the  magnanimous  and  open-handed  4  Sittah,  I 
bebved  Schwesterchen  and  bosom-counsellor ;  the  Patriarch  of  Jsb 
salem,  a  priie  qiecimen  of  dissembling  bigotiy,  in  whose  rnmast 
conscience  is  omitted,  and  in  whose  creed  the  traditions  of  men  gorf 
towards  makinfi^  void  the  commandments  of  God.  Nathan  himaalf  is 
rich  Hebrew  of  Hebrews — ^rich  in  gold,  and  wisdom,  and  good  wosto- 
clear-eyed,  &r-eighted  philosopher,  in  whose  praise  even  a  poor  moBk 
coaatcained  to  exclaim ; 

O  Nathan,  Nathan ! 

A  Christian  thou  I — ^by  heaven,  thou  art  a  Christian  1 

A  better  one  ne'er  breathed  I§ 

This  philo-Judsean  delineation  has  its  parallels  in  the  contenmoen 
literature  of , our  own  lan^— first,  in  the  Jashua||  of  Smollett^  and  fa 
sequently  in  the  Abraham  Abndiamsf  and  Sheva**  of  Cumberland.  T 
Jew's  adopted  daughter,  Recha,  is  worthy  of  being  his  veritable  offqpiaa 
and  doted  on  as  uiough  she  were.  Daya,  her  nusy  "  companion*'* 
addicted  to  match-making  and  European  Hemwek; — ^the  young  Tei 
plar,  who  plucks  Recha  firam  the  bunung  house,  and  finds  in  her  a  aiiri 
instead  of  a  biide,  at  the  grand  finale ; — and  a  copious  supply  of  di 
vishes,  monks,  emirs,  Mamdukes,  and  such  small  deer,  fill  up  tne  zan 
of  the  dramatis  persona.  More  need  not  be  added  concerning  a  pi 
wUch  translation  has  made  better  known  to  our  puhUc  than  the  rati 
lisssmg's  works. 

One  of  Coleridge's  most  feasible  literary  designs,  was  an  ehdiQa 
luogii^phy  of  Lessing,  £ar  which  he  had  collected  materials  and  illnsti 
tions  on  a  large  scale,  intending  to  make  it  the  medium  of  a  compiehe 
sive  survey  of  German  influences — a  subject  peculiarly  suited  to  Col 

•  «*Tlie  »oman,"  Seem  7. 

t  MeBaeL  life.  Carljle  attribotes  to  the  same  triad  a  aenuine  and  grani 
poetic  li&-^sisgiilarly  pure  from  exaggeration  or  any  appearance  of  fklsehg 
*•  The  figores,"  he  says,  "  are  grouped  into  the  finest  attitudes,  and  are  true  a 
spirit-speaking  in  every  line." 

X  Like  the  Sakdin  of  the  "  Talisman.'*  Historical  critics  gruffly  object  to  t 
accuracy  of  this  portraiture.  Saladin,  they  say,  was — from  policy  and  natv 
hnsoaniiy  romhined — a  just  and  mild  ruler;  tolerant  to  (^posing  seotib  ^ 
fanatical  in  his  adherenoe  to  the  zeligioa  d  the  CresoeuL 

iA  worthy  pendent  to  Pope*s  Unes  on  Sur  Samuel  Garth. 
«  Count  Fathom."  ^  "  The  Observer."  ♦♦  "  The  Jew." 
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ridge's  genius  in  his  early  prime.  As  a  man,  Lessing  had  characteristics 
akin  to  some  of  the  weak  points  of  his  ''to  be  or  not  to  be"  biographer ; 
he,  too,  formed  magnificent  projects,  and  sketched  out  many  a  fascinating 
bat  impracticable  apms  magnum;  he,  too,  was  fickle,  and  an  incurable 
boomotiye;  he,  too,  was  disastrously  speculative — setting  up,  for  in- 
stance, a  printing  office,  suo  periculo,*  and  of  course  speedily  en- 
joying the  excitement  of  a  grand  crash;  he^  too^  became  moody 
mi  njpochondriacal  —  a  man  of  wasted  hopes  and  shattered  health. 
He  was  as  fond  as  Colmd^  of  society,  but  of  a  more  dissipated  and 
baechanalian  kind.  GGs  list  of  friends  included  many  a  renowned 
mne :  JBsndelssohn,  the  Jew,  author  of  "  Fhaedon, "  and  presumed 
odaxoil  of  Nathan  the  Wise ;  Nicolai,  now  best  known  as  the  arch- 
Phuigtine ;  Sulier,  the  aesthetic  reviewer ;  Yoss,  the  idyllic  poet ; 
Sdnnidi^  a  supposed  aider  and  abettor  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  Frafi^- 
OMDts;  SQasmiidi  (PluBbus,  what  a  name!),  the  statist;  Bichier,  ue 
amaanfflwiff  of  Voltaire  at  the  court  of  Old  Fritz ;  Eleist,  said  to  be  the 
pototype  of  Mi^or  Tellheim ;  Mylius  and  Ramler,  youn^  Jerusalem 
aod  Leisewiti,  Eschenbeig  and  Herder.  Right  pleasant  had  it  beea  to 
meet  all  these  worthies,  at  Coleridge's  bidcHug,  assembled  around  the 
am-chair  of  such  a  pneses  as  Gotthold  Ephrs^m  Lessing.  But,  alas ! 
^  biography  is  one  of  that  formidable  list  of  Coleridgean  et  catera 


I    STILL    LOVE    THEE, 

BY  J.  B.  CABPENTER. 

I  STILL  love  thee — I  still  love  thee, 

I  heed  not  what  they  say, 
Though  others  may  liave  tempted  me, 

I  must  my  heart  obey ; 
Thy  tell  me,  when  they  hear  your  name, 

Triat  it  may  never  be ; — 
I  only  know  that,  praise  or  blame, 

I  still  love  thee! 

When  first  I  loved— I  knew  not  then 

Another  claimed  your  heart. 
And  bitter  was  the  feeling  when 

I  found  that  we  must  part ; 
But  thouah  you  never  may  be  mine, 

Speak  kinidly  still  to  me. 
And  then  my  heart  will  ne'er  repine— 

I  still  love  thee ! 

I  still  love  thee — ^yet  deem  not  now 

That  I  y9ur  love  would  share, 
Or  bid  thee  break  the  plighted  vow 

To  one,  perchance,  more  fair  ; 
I  only  ask  you  to  retain 

Some  gentle  thoughts  of  me, 
For  I  can  never  love  again 

As  I  love  thee  I 


*  Bode  had  some  share  in  the  concern. 
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ANNABEL  ANNESLEY'S  FIRST  VALENTINE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "  THE  UNHOLY  WISH.** 


It  was  late  on  Saturday  aflternoon,  the  12th  of  February,  I853»  that  a 
pretty  young  girl,  richly  dressed  in  satins  and  furs,  stood  at  the  window 
of  a  West-end  shop,  gazing  at  the  Valentines  there  displayed. 

'^  There's  a  love !"  she  exclaimed  to  her  companion,  a  lady,  looking 
young  also,  but  who  was  at  least  twenty  years  older  in  steadiness.  *'  I 
wish  some  one  would  send  that  to  me !"  She  pointed,  as  she  spoke,  to 
one  of  the  conspicuous  *<  loyes,"  an  embossed  affair,  of  heartseases  and 
forget-me-nots,  shining  forth  in  the  brightest  colours  from  a  wreath  of 
green,  enclosing  a  tableau  in  which  altars,  hearts,  doves,  cupids,  and  a 
lady  and  gentleman  with  rosy  cheeks  and  a  gold  ring  between  them, 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  points. 

''  It  is  getting  late,"  observed  the  elder  of  the  two.  **  Your  mamma 
will  wonder  what  is  keeping  us." 

^'  Tha^s  a  beauty !"  continued  the  young  girl,  indicating  a  yery  laise 
picture,  in  a  comer,  all  scarlet  and  purple.  "  Which  do  you  ihink  toe 
prettiest,  Sarah?" 

<'  I  see  no  difference  :  the  one's  as  good  as  the  other,"  was  the  rather 
impatient  answer.  '*  Come,  Annabel ;  if  we  keep  dinner  waiting,  your 
mamma  will  be  displeased." 

"  Who  cares  for  that  ?"  was  Miss  Annabel's  dutiful  rejoinder.  And 
she  was  whirling  into  the  shop,  when  her  cousin  caught  her  dress,  and 
spoke. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?" 

"  To  look  at  the  Valentines.     Don't  bother." 

Miss  Annesley  had  no  resource  but  to  follow ;  and  there  stood  An- 
nabel, glued  to  the  counter,  turning  over  the  Valentines. 

^^  Not  any  of  these,"  she  said,  tossing  them  back  to  the  shopman,  a 
very  young  gentleman  in  a  white  neckcloth,  to  whom  was  connded  the 
business  of  the  Valentine  department.  '*  Have  you  none  of  a  difiBsrent 
nature  ?" 

*'  Adverse  ones,  ma'am  ?"  asked  the  youth,  in  a  confidential  tone. 

"  Adverse !  I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  young  lady,  carelessly.  "  Some- 
thing that  would  do  to  send  to  an  old  Guy." 

Other  epistles,  consecrated  to  the  saint,  were  laid  before  her,  and  she 
finally  selected  one. 

This  Valentine,  you  see  it*s  true, 
At  last  has  got  its  home  with  you  : 
It  has  been  in  and  out,  and  round  about, 
Till  it  has  found  the  rarest  donkey  out. 

And  in  the  comer  was  an  image  of  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  in  a 
red  nifi^htcap,  and  donkey's  ears. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  !"  cried  the  young  lady,  in  a  joyous  giggle. 
'*  How  much  is  it?" 

"  One  shilling,"  sud  the  youth ;  and  Annabel  threw  down  the  money. 
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A  gentleman  had  followed  them  into  the  shop.  He  had  heen  standing 
at  the  window,  and  had  heard  their  conversation :  though  unobserved  hy 
them,  for  he  was  mixed  up  in  the  crowd  collected  there  to  stare  at  the 
Valentines.  He  was  a  tall  man,  and  passably  good-looking;  with  a  black 
moustache,  too  much  for  one ;  and  great  whiskers,  fierce  enough  for  two. 

"  What  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  with,  sir?**  inquired 
another  shopman,  coming  forward. 

''  I  want  some  paper,"  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  foreign  accent.  "  Bath 
post** 

That  accent  was  quite  enough  to  cause  Annabel  to  look  up.  She  was 
one  of  those  young  ladies — and  there  are  such — ^who  adore  foreigners, 
aod  dote  upon  black  whiskers.  The  whiskers  were  very  handsome,  she 
thought,  and  the  black  eyes  were  fixed  admiringly  upon  her. 

She  had  been  going  away  before,  but  now  a  little  by-play  ensued. 
She  took  one  of  her  gloves  off  and  put  it  on  agun ;  opened  her  purse, 
and  counted  its  contents ;  and,  finally,  unclasped  her  card-case,  ana  sent 
—by  accident  or  by  design,  it  would  have  puzzled  anybody  to  tell  which 
—all  the  cards  flying  on  the  floor.  And  there  she  stood,  shaking  back 
those  fair  ringlets  of  hers,  and  bending  her  saucy  blue  eyes  upon  the 
cards,  in  consternation. 

*^  Allow  me,  mademoiselle,"  cried  he  of  the  whiskers ;  and,  stooping 
down,  he  collected  the  cards,  managing  to  transport  one  of  them  up  his 
sleeve. 

The  elder  lady's  fetce  glowed,  but  she  politely  thanked  the  tall  gentle- 
man, and  left  the  shop  somewhat  peremptorily,  drawing  Miss  Annabel 
after  her. 

**  What  made  you  rush  away  like  that  ?"  exclaimed  the  latter.  *^  I 
wanted  some  music." 

"  We  will  get  the  music  another  day,"  returned  Miss  Annesley,  laco- 
nically. 

"  Of  all  precious  old  maids,  you  are  the  worst,  Sarah !"  uttered  the 
yooi^  lady.  *^  Were  you  afraid  that  handsome  fellow  was  going  to  eat 
you  r* 

"  Now  tell  me,  Annabel,"  pursued  the  more  sober  of  the  two,  taking 
no  notice  of  her  remark,  "  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  Valentine 
you  have  been  buying  ?" 

^  What  I  said  in  &e  shop,"  answered  Annabel,  sullenly  :  ^*  send  it  to 
an  old  Guy." 

"  I  know  you  said  so.     What  Guy  ?" 

'*  You !"  screamed  Annabel,  laughing  out,  in  spite  of  her  ill-hu- 
mour. 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  returned  the  other.  "  It  would  be  better  than 
insulting  any  one  else.     Come,  tell  me  the  truth." 

**  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know?"  returned  Annabel.  "  You  won't  get 
it  out  of  me  if  you  talk  till  to-morrow  morning.  And  don't  you  go  taJe- 
teiling  to  mamma." 

''  I  never  do  tell  your  mamma,"  sighed  Miss  Annesley.  '^  I  think 
sometimes  it  would  be  well  for  you  if  I  did." 

"  You  had  better,"  answered  the  daring  girl :  "  you'd  see  how  well  it 
would  be.     I  should,  if  I  were  you." 

They  continued  their  way.     Miss  Annesley  walking  steadily  forward. 
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looking  nmtber  to  ihe  right  nor  left,  and  her  young  coosin  mindngi 
amblnig,  flixtrog  along.  Now  twirfing  about  to  c&play  her  pretty  figure 
now  raising  her  dress  to  show  her  slender  anUe,  and  now  turning  her 
beaming  nice  r^ht  round ;  for  she  knew,  though  her  cousin  did  not,  that 
ihe  blaek  whiskers  were  dodging  in  the  rear,  at  a  cautious  distance. 

They  reached  a  house  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood  of  the  West-end,  one 
of  a  tolerably  handsome  terrace,  and  entered  it.  Annabel  flying  up* 
stairs,  and  calling  out  to  her  eounn  that  she  was  going  ^  just  to  twx  her 
thin&^s  off,  so  as  not  longer  to  keep  the  dinner." 

The  bedroom  she  entered  faced  the  street,  and  instead  of  **  rushing^ 
off  her  things,  she  made  for  the  window  ;  and,  softly  opening  it,  leaiM 
out  aa  far  as  she  could  stretch.  Where,  looking  eagerly  up  and  down  in 
the  fading  light,  she  had  the  satisfiution  of  seeing^  the  whiskers,  and  the 
fiiu^e  they  adorned,  brought  to  a  stand-still  at  the  comer,  in  a  nearly 
horizontal  position,  apparently  studying  the  name  of  the  locality,  as  it 
was  there  written  up,  and  then  glancing  at  a  card  he  held  in  ins  hand. 

**  Miss  Annabel  Annedey,  F^radise-terrace,  Paradise-square,'*  he  ex- 
claimed to  himself,  **  dat  yill  be  it.     And  now  for  de  number.'* 

'<  Of  all  the  loves  of  whiskers  diat  ever  were  sported,  they  are  the 
most  divine !"  she  murmured.  "  I  wonder  who  he  is  ?  A  forogn  count. 
Or,  perhaps,  a  prince !  I  do  believe  he's  taking  down  the  name.  Be 
must  be  gcnng  to  write  to  me  V* 

On  came  the  gentleman  towards  the  house,  at  a  slow  pace.  He 
looked  narrowly  at  the  door,  and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  he  caught 
sight  of  those  sparkling  curls  at  the  window,  on  which  a  street  gas-lamp^ 
recently  lighted,  threw  its  rays,  with  the  blue  velvet  ribbons  of  the  bonnet 
streammg  amongst  them.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  respectfuDyi 
and  she,  impulsive  and  thoughtless  as  she  was,  scrupled  not  to  re- 
turn it. 

"  I  would  rive  the  world  to  know  where  he  lives  I*'  she  exclaimed, 
gazing  after  the  whiskers,  long  after  they  had  taken  themsdves  out  of 
sight.     "Fd  give  every  farthmg  of  my  next  quarter's  pocket-money!** 

'^  Annabel,  what  are  you  doing  ?"  exclaimed  her  cousin,  entering. 
*'  My  aimt  is  as  fidgety  as  possible,  and  the  dinner  is  all  cold  on  the 
table.  Why,  what  have  you  been  at  ? — ^you  have  not  taken  ofT  a  single 
thing !     What  is  there  to  see  in  the  street  ?" 

Miss  Annesley  advanced,  suspicion  in  her  mind  probably,  and  put 
her  head  out  at  the  window.     She  could  see  nothing. 

**  What  were  you  looking  at,  Annabel?" 

•*  A  street  row,"  answered  the  young  lady.  "  Two  boys  fighting ;  or 
something  of  that.     It's  gone  into  the  square  now." 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  returned  Sarah,  incredulously. 

^^  Oh,  you  never  do ;  I  think  you  are  deaf  half  your  time.  Just  put 
Ais  plat  straight." 

Down  she  went  to  dinner,  caring  little  for  its  being  cold,  and  still  leas 
for  her  mother's  remonstrances  at  her  having  rendered  it  so.  A  laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed,  flirting  thing,  with  saucy  features,  a  lovely  complexion, 
all  roses  and  lilies,  and  more  blue  velvet  ribbons  sporting  in  the  mass  of 
her  light,  glossy  hair.  That  hair  was  exactly  like  what  you  see  adorning 
the  head  of  a  wax  doll  in  the  toy-shops,  very  fEinciful  and  pretty ;  and  u 
jrou  came  to  analyse  her  face,  there  was  little  more  mtWto  be  maooyered 
in  it  than  a  wax  doll's  displays. 
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If  Annabel  Annesley  had  brains  for  anything,  it  was  music  :  she  did 
excel  in  that,  and  sang  sweetly.  Harp  and  piano,  she  played  well  on 
both.  And  in  the  after  part  of  the  evening  she  was  singing  away,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  a  servant  announced  "  Mr.  Dunn,"  who  entered. 

Now,  between  ourselves,  reader,  this  was  the  "  old  Guy ;"  but  don't 
let  the  secret  out  yet 

Yet  he  looked  as  little  like  a  ''  Guy  '*  as  possible.  A  good-looking, 
personable  man,  approaching  middle  life,  with  calm,  intellectual  features, 
•od  hair  beginning  to  be  tinged  with  grey. 

**  There  is  no  passion  fools  us  like  that  of  love  !*'  it  has  indeed  been 
well  said.  Here  was  this  steady,  sensible  man,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able both  in  position  and  character  in  all  the  mercantile  world  of 
London,  burning  to  lay  himself  and  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  that  flighty 
dild.  He  had  been  caught  by  the  winning  ways,  the  laughing  eyes, 
the  dancing  curls,  and  the  blue  ribbons  of  this  little  fairy ;  and  all  the 
ages  that  the  world  ever  produced  could  not  have  convinced  him  that 
the  was  an  unsuitable  wife  for  him.  He  would  ^o  there  in  an  evening, 
when  the  toils  of  his  business  were  over,  and  sit  listening  to  her  songs, 
and  fancy  himself — ^not  in  Paradise-terrace,  but  in  a  real  Paradise. 

She  knew  his  love ;  she  saw  his  intentions.  When  does  a  woman, 
and  a  vain  one,  ever  mistake  such  ?  And  though  she  ridiculed  liini 
behind  his  back — ^his  person,  his  commercial  pursuits,  his  name 
'*  Dickey  Dunn,"  his  age,  everything  connected  with  him — she  practised 
all  sorts  of  little  arts  and  coquetries  before  his  face,  which  she  knew  were 
bat  enthralling  his  heart  the  closer.  Sometimes  she  would  attract  him, 
aometimes  repel ;  indeed,  for  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  it  may  be  said 
that  she  was  apt  in  the  art  of  lover-teasing.  Did  she  mean  to  marry 
him  ?  She  did  not  know  herself.  She  was  fond  of  money,  for  she  liked 
to  spend  it,  and  she  knew  she  would  have  plenty  as  his  wife ;  but  love 
im  she  did  not. 

Mrs.  Annesley,  the  mother,  interfered  but  little.  She  considered 
Annabel  was  yet  too  young  to  think  of  marrying :  though  she  hoped  to 
see  her  well  married  sometime,  for  her  fortune  would  be  but  small.  She 
enjoyed  an  ample  income  herself,  but,  at  her  death,  a  great  portion  of  it 
went  to  a  male  relative  of  her  late  husband's.  She  knew  that  a  union 
with  Mr.  Dunn  would  be  a  good  match  for  Annabel,  but  scarcely  a 
soitable  one.  So  she  let  things  take  their  course.  She  was  a  woman, 
tiie  very  essence  of  cold  propriety,  and  how  she  came  to  have  such  a 
giddy  ^1  as  that  daughter  ot  hers,  was  a  wonder  to  everybody.  If  she 
knew  half  the  flirting  scrapes  Annabel  got  into,  she  would  have  gone  crazy. 

Annabel  continued  her  singing,  after  Mr.  Dunn  entered,  scarcely 
giving  him  a  nod  of  recognition.  Presently  he  produced  a  small  roll  of 
nnisie  from  his  pocket,  and  placing  it  before  her,  asked  if  she  would  sing 
it  for  him.  It  was  a  new  song  just  out,  report  was  in  raptures  with  it, 
and  he  had  bought  it  for  her  as  he  came  along.  But  the  young  lady 
was  this  night  in  a  repelling  humour :  she  glanced  over  it,  said  some* 
tfainff  about  its  looking  ^'  stupid,"  and  threw  it  on  the  table  behind  her. 

"Do you  not  recognise  it,  Annabel  ?"  whispered  her  cousin.     *'  It  is 

the  new  song :  the  one  you  were  wishing  for  to-day.   Do  let  us  hear  it.'* 

**What  a  pity  you  don't  sing  yourself!"  retorted  Annabel  on  her 

eonsin.     ''  You  might  give  us  the  benefit  of  every  senseless  bagatelle 
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tibat  comes  out*'     And  ttnkiiig  the  ke3r9  of  the  (Aftno,  the  bonfc  oat  with 
ft  meny  trifle  she  had  recently  picked  up,  beginniai^ 

An  old  man  he  went  a  woomff, 
^    A  young  girl  his  wife  to  maae. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  near-sighted,  and  sometimes  wore  Us  glastee  in-doom 
He  had  them  on  now  :  and  he  nervously  took  them  ofi,  and  nervously 

Sat  them  on  again — it  was  an  unconscious  action  of  his,  when  aaythii^ 
isturbed  him.  Perhaps  the  song  told  home,  for  it  was  a  saocy  trifle : 
perhaps  the  thought  was  crossing  his  mind  diat  Annabel  would  be  more 
attractive  had  she  a  share  of  her  oousin*s  sweet  temper  and  good  aenae. 

But  who  ever  thought  of  Miss  Annesley  by  the  side  of  Annabel  ?  She 
had  no  beauty  to  boast  of >-a  quiet,  pale  girl,  with  an  open  counteaanoe 
and  earnest  eye;  and  she  was  '^getting  on"  besides,  as  Annabel  was 
fond  of  expressing  it,  for  she  was  seven-and-twenty,  if  she  was  «  di^. 
Her  father,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Annesley  family,  had  died  as  he  had 
Hved,  a  poor  clergyman.  Since  which  time,  his  only  child  Sarah,  had 
been  indebted  for  a  home  to  Mrs.  Annesley  :  in  which  she  lived,  partly 
as  a  relative,  partly  as  a  humble  oompaniony  partly  as  a  kind,  aazioiis 
overlooker  of  her  young  cousin,  whom,  in  spite  of  her  fblliesi  she  loved 
fondly.  Mrs.  Annesley  had  little  notion  to  what  extent  that  overlooUag 
was  necessary. 

Monday  morning  dawned,  Valentine's  Day.  And  the  Aosesby 
£uni]y  were  seated  at  breakfost,  when  the  postman's  knock  was  haaid  at 
the  door. 

*<  Miss  Annabel  Annesley,"  said  the  servant,  entering,  and  placii^  a 
letter  before  her  young  mistress* 

'^  Miss  Annabel  Annesley !"  repeated  Mrs.  Annesley,  in  surprise,  for 
the  young  lady's  correspon&nts  had  hitherto  not  been  numerous.  **  Who 
can  it  be  from  ?     Open  it,  Annabel." 

Annabel  did  open  it :  there  was  no  evading  the  matter,  in  spite  of  her 
blushing  reminiscence  that  it  was  Valentine's  Day,  and  that — perhaps/ 
Mrs.  Annesley  sat  in  all  stately  unconsciousness  of  the  fact :  she  would 
have  been  just  as  likely  to  recollect  the  birthday  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

*<  Who  b  it  from  ?  she  asked,  watching  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
paper. 

Annabel's  colour  grew  deeper,  for  she  found  that  she  held  in  her  faaod 
the  very  identical  VsJentine,  with  its  wreaths  of  heartseases  and  forgai-ma* 
nets  that  had  adorned  the  shop- window  ;  the  one  she  had  audibly  wUad 
somebody  would  send  to  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?*'  repeated  Mrs.  Annesley,  impatiently. 

''  It's — it's — what  do  you  call  the  things,  BMimma  r — a  Valentine.** 

<<A  WHAT?"  uttered  the  astonished  Mrs.  Anneidey,  doubtiag  her 
ears. 

<<  Don't  you  call  them  Valentines,  mamma  ?"  inquired  Annabel,  all 
innocence.     ''  I  thought  that  was  the  name." 

*^  That  any  one  could  have  sent  such  a  thing  here !"  ^aculated  the 
dismayed  lady,  when  she  found  speech.  '^  That  my  house  should  not 
have  been  sacred  from  such  a  ridiculous  insult!  So  ill-bred!  so 
common  I" 

"  So  vulgar!"  chimed  in  Annabel 
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'  Fit  only  for  servants,'^  eootmoed  the  roflBed  Mrs.  Annesley.  ^  Ser- 
vioti,  and  low  tradespeople." 

*'  Greengrocers,  and  the  like,"  added  the  young  lady,  stealiDg  a  gknce 
at  her  cousin,  who^  however,  was  skting  with*  a  composed  countenaace, 
looking  ai  ih«  tea-pot. 

'^  Put  it  in  the  fire,  Annabel,"  said  her  mother,  peremptorily. 

**  Tei^  mamma,  I  will,"  was  the  dotiful  rejoinder  of  Miss  Annabel, 
MiDg  with  alacrity,  Valentine  in  hand.  '^  But,"  she  hesitated,  stopping 
ihort  within  an  inch  oi  the  firepUice,  ^*  I  think,  mamma,  I  will  keep  it 
far  an  koor  first,  and  study  the  direction,  so  as  to  know  the  writing,  and 
ni  a  doe  to  the  sender.  The  inside's  not  worth  looking  at,"  she  added, 
disdaiafiilly  throwing  the  offending  epistle  into  her  work-boiz. 

Bui  when  Mrs.  Annesley  left  the  room,  up  jumped  Annabel,  and 
danced  round  and  round  her  cousin. 

^  I  know  it's  from  him,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  handsome  foreigner ! 
Be  moat  hare  g<me  back  to  the  shop  and  got  it.  It  looks  ten  times  more 
beautiful  than  it  did  in  the  window.  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  indeed !  It^s 
■ck  dear  little  handwriting,  the  address — I  could  kiss  it  for  ever !" 

<*  What  did  you  do  with  yaw  Valentine  ?"  demanded  Miss  Anneriey, 
soaiqpoiedly.     "  You  can  tell  me  now,  perhaps." 

^  Oh  !"  cried  Annabel,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight,  as  if  the  wwds  re* 
called  to  her  some  happy  thought,  "  he's  got  it  by  this  time  I  I  sent  it 
lo  Ike  post  on  Saturday  night.  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  his  picture  ? 
I  wonoer  if  he  does  wear  a  red  nightcap  ?     I  wonder        " 

^^  Whom  did  you  honour  with  it  ?"  interrupted  ISiBB  Amiesley ;  '^  young 
Mfxiss?" 

*'  Dickey  Dunn !"  she  cried,  laughing  at  her  cousin's  angry  start;  '*  I 
bi^t  it  £ar  nobody  else." 

^*  "Ecft  skame !  fi>r  shame  !  Annabel,"  exclaimed  Miss  Annesley,  indig- 
nantly. ^'  It  may  be  well  to  play  such  jests  upon  your  young  dandies^ 
vko  are  no  wiser  than  you  are,  or  upon  your  whiskered  roreigners  ;  but 
Mr.  Dunn !  A  merchant  of  high  standing !  A  man  hard  upon  forty 
yearn  1     For  shame  !  for  shame  I" 

*^  I  wonder  if  he  opens  his  letters  himself  ?"  continued  the  incorrigible 
f^  not  so  much  as  hearing  the  reproof  much  less  listening  to  it.  '^  I  say, 
Sarah,  what  fun  if  his  derks  open  it,  tkdnking  it  a  business  letter.  How 
they'll  grin  over  the  donkey  !  What  a  passion  Dickey  will  be  in !  Do 
you  think  he  was  ever  told  before  of  his  similitude  to  that  patient 
animal?" 

But  at  this  juncture  the  door  opened,  and  down  dropped  Annabel  upon 
a  diair,  the  very  personification  of  sobriety.  Instead  of  its  being  her 
aothei^  however,  it  was  the  housemaid  who  enteeed,  the  same  servant 
that  had  brought  in  the  Valentine.     She  sprang  up  again. 

'^ Harriet!"  she  angrily  exclaimed,  <^how  could  you  have  been  so 
•ti^id  as  to  bring  in  Siat  letter  this  morning  before  mamma?  If  ever 
you  do  such  a  thing  again,  I'll  get  you  turned  out  of  your  place.  Sarah, 
mind  your  own  affairs !  You  are  not  mistress  here :  you  have  no  right 
to  control  me." 

The  evening  brought,  as  usual,  Mr.  Dunn.  And  whilst  he  was  in  s 
long  discussion  with  Mrs.  Annesley  about  some  popular  topic  of  the  day^ 
Aanabd  suddenly  spoke. 
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"  Mr.  Dunn,  did  you  send  me  a  Valentine  ?" 

He  hesitated  in  answering,  almost  stammered,  as  if  the  question  called 
up  some  disagreeable  reminiscence. 

^'  Indeed  I  did  not.     Did  you  expect  me  to  send  one  T* 

<<  Because  somebody  has,"  continued  Annabel,  glancing  out  of  the 
comers  of  her  eyes  at  Sarah,  and  shaking  her  pretty  curls.  ^*  Such  a — 
thing — arrived  this  morning,— all  nonsense  and  cupids.  And,"  she 
added,  turning  the  same  comers  towards  her  mother,  ^*  mamma  could  not 
think  of  any  one  likely  to  have  done  it— except  you." 

**Upon  my  word!"  ejaculated  the  lady,  when  her  scornful  surprise 
allowed  her  to  speak,  '*  you  are  strangely  mistaking  matters,  Annabel ! 
I  forget  the  respect  due  to  Mr.  Dunn, — forget  my  own  self-respect,  in 
supposing  him  capable  of  sending  a  low,  vulgar  V^alentine  !  Yoo  must 
have  been  dreaming.'* 

^*  Did  you  send  one  to  me,  Annabel  ?"  inquired  the  merchant,  half 
seriously,  half  jokingly,  so  that  she  might  take  the  question  in  which 
light  she  chose. 

**  I  write  a  "Valentine !"  exclaimed  Annabel,  her  mouth  open  with 
astonishment  ^*  I  hardly  knew  there  were  such  things  till  that  painted 
letter  came  this  morning.  Mamma  knows  I  could  not  at  first  recollect 
their  name.  You  might  as  well  ask  if  I  had  sent  you  Somerset  House! 
Have  you  had  one,  then  ?" 

^<  Am  I  a  likely  subject,  think  you,  to  be  the  object  of  such  child's 
play  ?"  he  answered,  parrying  the  question,  as  the  colour  rushed  to  his 
cheeks.  Not  that  a  Valentine,  even  the  one  he  had  been  favoured  with 
that  moming,  could  have  brought  a  deeper  shade  into  his  face,  bat  for 
the  unwelcome  suspicion  that  it  had  come  from  her. 

"  Pray  let  us  drop  the  subject,"  interposed  Mrs.  Annesley,  with 
dignity ;  "  it  is  only  ntted  for  the  ignorant  and  foolish — quite  unsuited 
to  us." 

<'  You  are  quite  right,  madam,"  observed  the  merchant ;  ^'  and  you. 
Miss  Sarah,  I  see,  think  as  we  do." 

Sarah  Annesley  looked  at  him  as  he  spoke,  a  quick,  reciprocating 
glance,  betraying  more  of  sympathy,  more  of  congeniality  with  him 
than  she  would  have  done  in  a  less  unguarded  moment.  He  thanked 
her  for  it  in  his  heart,  but  his  head  was  full  of  Annabel  and  her  charms. 

It 

Before  many  weeks  elapsed,  Annabel  Annesley  and  the  gentleman  of 
the  whiskers — we  do  not  yet  know  how  else  to  designate  him — had 
become  upon  speaking  terms.  How  it  had  been  managed,  without 
mutual  friends  to  introduce  them,  may  perhaps  be  surmised  by  those 
susceptible  damsels  and  blades  who  luiderstand  such  matters, — the  sober 
reader  can,  of  course,  only  set  his  wits  to  work,  like  ourselveSy  and 
wonder.  Mrs.  Annesley  was  about  this  time  laid  up  with  inflammation 
on  the  chest,  and  Sarah  constituted  herself  head  nurse,  and  never  left 
her.  Annabel  sometimes  went  out  alone,  to  call  upon  friends  living 
near,  or  to  purchase  any  article  of  shopping  she  might  require,  or 
perhaps  she  would  be  attended  by  a  maid:  and  there's  an  old  saying, 
^^  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  She  would  come  home  in  a  floir 
of  spirits,  and  whisper  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  Sarah. 
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^  What  do  you  think  p**  she  began  one  day.  '^  As  I  was  turning  the 
eorner  of  Albemarle-street,  I  ran  right  against  that  handsome  fellow  I 
He  looked  more  divine  than  ever,  and  he  sent  his  compliments  to  you." 

'*Like  his  insolence!"  returned  Sarah,  her  lip  curling.  ^'If  this 
QODsense  is  to  go  on,  Annabel,  I  shall  assuredly  inform  your  mamma." 

*'  You  are  jealous,  that's  all,"  retorted  the  young  lady.  '^  He  had  got 
on  the  most  divine  waistcoat,  and  opal  buttons !" 

One  day  when  she  had  been  out,  attended  by  the  maid,  she  came 
home,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  dashed  into  Sarah*s  bedroom. 

''I  said  he  was  somebody  of  consequence!  I  knew  he  was!"  she 
exdumed.  '^  His  name  is  Franchetini,  and  he  is  visiting  the  Duke  of 
Derbyshire." 

<^  Stuff  I  nonsense!"  returned  Sarah,  angrily. 

*'How  would  it  sound?  Madame— no,  hes  an  Italian — the  Signora 
Franchetini :  how  would  it  sound ybr  me  .*" 

^  I  think  you  want  a  strait-waistcoat,"  ejaculated  Miss  Annesley. 

^*  He  did  send  me  the  Valentine — I  knew  it  could  come  from  nobody 
ebe^"  she  ran  on,  twirling  herself  and  her  ringlets  round  the  room ; 
''and  he  asked,  might  he  have  the  supreme  felicity  of  sending  me 
another :  one  from  his  heart." 

"  And  what  did  you  say,  pray  ?" 

''  Nothing.  So  of  course  it  will  come.  What  will  you  bet  there'll 
be  a  dedaraUon  in  it  ?  I  say,  Sarah,  the  row  there'd  be  if  those  servants 
let  it  get  to  mamma,  as  they  did  the  Valentine !  I  should  swear  it  was 
for  you,  and  addressed  to  me  by  mistake.  I  could  not  do  anything  else, 
yoa  know." 

What  was  Miss  Annesley  to  do  with  such  a  girl  P  One  day,  however, 
events  progpressed  further.  Annabel  had  gone  out  to  walk  in  the  neigh- 
bouring square  with  a  young  friend ;  it  began  to  rain  violently,  and  she 
arrived  at  home  under  the  signer's  umbrella,  escorted  by  the  signor 
himself.  She  invited  him  in.  It  happened  to  be  the  hrst  day  that 
Mrs.  Annesley  had  gone  down  stairs,  and  she  was  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room  with  Sarah. 

Annabel  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  her  mother :  she  had  only  counted 
upon  Sarah :  but  she  rarely  wanted  an  excuse ;  and  Mrs.  Annesley  was 
tmauspicious.  She  murmured  some  unintelligible  words  about  having 
met  bun  at  the  house  of  their  friends,  and  introduced  him.  **  The  Signor 
FraDcfaetim."  The  signor  had  really  an  imposing  appearance — owing 
partly  perhaps  to  the  remarkable  whiskers— he  was  dressed  fashionably, 
and  looked  like  a  g^tleman.  Still,  Mrs.  Annesley  was  a  little  taken 
aback. 

^  I  am  happy,  madame,  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  be  of  service  to 
mademoiselle,  he  observed,  with  a  score  of  bows.  *'I  was  fortunate 
dat  I  did  happen  to  have  von  ombrelle  wid  me." 

The  lady  could  not  do  less  than  invite  the  polite  umbrella-owner  to 
take  a  seat ;  and  the  conversation  proceeded. 

^  Pray,  sir,  are  you  staying  in  London  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Annesley,  chiefly 
from  want  of  something  to  say. 

'^  I  am  staying,  madame,  at  present  in  Piccadilly,  wid  de  Duke  of 
Derbyshire." 

The  lady  drew  herself  up,  and  a  little  relaxed  in  severity.     She  owned 
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to  aristocratic  notions,  and  thought  she  had  got  into  some  eminent  man's 
society. 

'^  You  are  Freneh,  moonseer  T*  she  a^ed,  with  the  hest  accent  she 
oonld  muster. 

"  I  am  de  Italian  hy  hirth,  madame,  hut  I  was  went  to  France  when  I 
was  de  infant,  and  I  do  call  myself  more  French  dan  Italian :  indeed,  I 
do  know  nofing  about  my  proprc  contree." 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  the  duke's,  sir  ?'* 

*'  Ah,  madame,  he  is  my  very  good  friend — my  patrone.  My  family 
estates,  my  possessions,  were  all  con— con — I  do  forg^  de  vora  in  de 
English." 

"Confiscated?"  suggested  Mrs.  Annesley. 

"Yes,  dat  is  de  vord.  The  estates  of  my  father,  madame,  were  all 
confiscate,  and  I  have  not  de  bonheur  to  be  riche.  I  am  de  artiste^  and 
de  duke  is  my  present  patrone." 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady,  her  frigidity  sensibly  augmenting,  "in  music  ? 
You  teach  music  ?" 

"  I  do  adore  de  music,  madame,  and  I  do  flatter  myself  I  have  de  good 
touch ;  but,  madame,  se  trompe — madame  is  mistake  in  thinking  dat  1  do 
teach  it.     I  am  only  de  amateur." 

"  Ah  !  a  painter,  probably  ?"  observed  the  lady. 

"  No,  madame,  I  cannot  paint.     I  never  did  learn  de  art." 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Mrs.  Annesley.  "  I  underwood  yon 
to  infer  that  you  were  an  artist  by  profession,  not  being  rich.*' 

^  Ah  now !  not  riche,  madame.  I  do  wish  I  was.  I  have  hut  de 
douze  mille  cinq  cents— de — vat  you  call  five  hundred  a  year:  dat 
is  alL** 

Annabel  sat  entranced,  for  the  whiskers  and  the  moustache  were  mote 
curied  out  than  ever,  and  the  eyes  were  full  of  admiration  for  har  own 
m-etty  face,  and  the  foreign  accent  was  enchanting.  The  Signer 
Franchetini  rose  at  last,  observing  that  de  duke  had  de  grand  dimiflr 
party  dat  day,  and  he  must  hasten  home. 

"  So  he  is  an  artiste,  as  he  calls  himself,"  observed  Miss  Anneslej  to 
Annabel ;  "  some  fiddler  at  the  opera,  probably.  But,  fidcUer  or 
gentleman,  you  were  very  bold  to  bring  him  in." 

^*  He  is  not  a  teacher  of  music !"  returned  Annabel,  with  indignation ; 
"  yon  heard  him  say  so." 

**  I  think  he  and  my  aunt  did  not  quite  understand  each  odMr,** 
rallied  Sarah.  ^  He  said  he  did  not  teach  music,  but  he  certainly  aaUl 
he  was  an  artiste,  and  the  duke  was  his  patron.  Of  course  he  is  a  pre»* 
fessor  of  music." 

What  cared  Annabel  ?  He  was  visiting  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire,  and 
he  had  five  hundred  a  year — this,  combined  with  his  personal  diiHmi^ 
completed  the  conquest.  She  told  Sarah  she  was  in  love  with  him 
^  d  /a  mort!*  And,  which  she  did  not  tell,  she  wouM  have  ran  away 
with  him,  had  she  been  asked,  forthwith. 

The  signer,  meanwhile,  had  lef^  the  house,  on  his  way  to  his 
"  patrone's,"  in  a  complacent  soliloquy.  "  I  think  I  wiH  go  on  wid  it,** 
he  debated.  "  She  is  very  pretty  girl,  and  de  house  is  trfes  Wen  mont^. 
Tree  servants  I  did  see,  and  I  did  see  plenty  of  riche  silver  on  de  d^eer* 
voir  in  dat  oder  chambre.     Vat  must  de  old  lady's  income  be,  now  ?    I 
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sboold  say  de  seven  or  de  ei^ht  kundred  a  year,  and  of  course  it  will 
aU  descexule  to  Aanabe].  Yes,  I  will  go  on  wid  it  to  marriage,  and  den 
I  shall  retire  and  live  wid  tkem  in  de  same  house,  and  never  m*enb^ter 
myself  more  vid  my  profession,  for  it  is  de  great  anxiety.  It  will  not  do 
to  tell  them  just  y«t  dat  I  am — vat  I  am ;  dey  have  such  6acr6  prejudice 
in  dis  roalheureuse  contr^e  :  dey  would  say  peut-^tre  dat  I  am  not  von 
gentlemans.  Pauvre  ignorance !  Ouiy  she  is  very  pretty^  but  she  is  as 
wild  as  de  colt.  Voilk  de  effect  of  not  restraining  de  young  demoiselles 
in  England.  But  dey  do  make  good  wives,  dese  English  girls:  and  so 
I  hope  will  the,  when  she  shall  be  my  wife  by-and-by/' 

So  the  flirtation  continued  ;  and,  for  a  flirtation,  advanced  pretty  far. 
The  fiignor  did  Aot  again  make  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Annesley,  but  he  and  Annabel  were  for  ever  "  accidentally  "  meeting 
out  of  doors :  ia  the  bustling  streets,  or  in  mudc-shops,  or  in  the  parks  : 
and  the  sigoor  had  favoured  her  with  several  love-letters,  very  inflam* 
matorvy  if  tbey  could  but  have  been  understood ;  a  comnound  of  difficult 
FraocL  (to  her)  and  obscune  English.  Annabel  guessed  at  the  meaning, 
aud  responded  in  sentences  equally  flaming — and  empty  :  she  was  just 
the  giii  to  do  it.     Sarah  did  not  suspect  half  that  was  going  on. 

One  eveaixig  the  merchant,  iov  he  was  a  constant  visitor,  was  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Annesley  and  Sarah.  Amongst  other  topics,  there 
came  up  that  of  houses ;  desirable  sites,  rents,  and  such  matters ;  when 
Annabel  suddenly  exclaimed: 

**  I  am  astonished,  Mr.  Dunn,  that  you  should  live  on,  in  that  close, 
anoky  city." 

He  half  smiled  as  he  turned  to  her  and  spoke.  **  I  shall  not  Cve  tfiere 
Uracil  loDger.'' 

••  Arc  you  going  to  give  np  business  7*  asked  Annabel,  jumping  to  a 
conclusion. 

*^  Give  up  business !  no.  Othello's  occupation  would  indeed  be  gone. 
Sut  I  have  been  taking  a  residence  elsewhere :  my  partner  will  in  future 
««Mde  ia  the  eit}-." 

*  A  jreaideoee  in  the  country  T*  asked  Mrs.  Annesley. 
^  Mei  in  the  country,"  returned  the  merchant.    '^  Near  to  you:  in  the 
adjoining  square." 

^IlMMe  are  spleodid  houses!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Anaei^:  <<but  the 
rents  are  high." 

^  And  now  I  must  set  about  fumiahbg,*'  he  continued.  **  Will  you 
Iielp  me  with  your  taste,  Annabel  ?*' 

She  threw  a  conscious  glance  at  him,  and  what  she  read  in  his  coun- 
teaanee  brought  befot«  her  memory  the  Signor  Franchetini  and  his 
^rhHicers.  Should  she  become  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  that  aristo- 
cratie  M|aare,  or  should  she  resign  herself  to  love  and  the  whiskers  ? — for 
she  saw  she  should  soon  have  to  choose  between  the  two.  Need  the 
Header  ask  what  would  be  the  decision  of  Annabel  Annesley  ? 

She  knew  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wiie.  And  he  did,  in  his 
nerveus,  bat  rery  gentleimudike  manner,  the  first  time  they  were  alone 
together.  iS%«  had  no  heart  in  the  business,  so  was  as  co<^y  indi£ferent 
as  she  would  have  been  over  any  other  suli^t. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Dunn,"  was  the  first  reply  she  made,  «*hut 
I  woukl  not  many  you  for  the  world." 
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**  Annabel,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand,  ''you  must  be  aware  how  deeply 
I  have  loved  you.  The  world  has  said  we  are  unsuited  to  each  other. 
In  age  perhaps  we  are  :  for  my  years  would  more  than  double  youn. 
But  you  shall  have  the  happiest  home,  the  most  indulgent  husband :  all 
that  wealth  can  procure,  and  love  suggest,  shall  be  yours.** 

** How  old  are  you?"  asked  the  insolent  girl. 

A  deep  flush  passed  over  his  forehead;  not  so  much  at  the  question  at 
that  moment,  as  at  the  manner  of  asking. 

"  I  am  nine-and-thirty,"  he  replied. 

"  That  is  old !"  ejaculated  Annabel.  "  Why  papa  was  only  nine-and- 
thirty  when  he  died !  No,"  she  continued,  snaking  her  hetul,  and  bar 
pretty  doll's  curls,  '*  I  should  never  like  you  enough  to  be  your  wife :  bat 
1  am  obliged  to  you  for  asking  me." 

"  You  have  never  loved  me,  Annabel !"  he  exclidmed,  beginning  to 
think  himself  a  great  fool  for  having  followed  up  so  wildgoose  a  pursuit 

'*  N — o,"  hesitated  Annabel,  turning  away  her  face,  for  she  was  awaie 
she  had  often  led  him  on  to  think  she  did.  ''And  of  course  I  could  net 
think  of  marrying  without  being  desperately  in  love." 

He  turned  away,  indifference  on  ms  countenance,  but  bitterness  at  bii 
heart  And  that  bitterness  was  not  lessened  when,  as  he  left  the  houses 
he  caught  the  words  of  her  favourite  song,  carolled  out  in  glee, 

An  old  man  he  went  a  wooing, 
A  young  girl  his  wife  to  make. 

*'  If  ever  /  get  enthralled  by  a  young  girl  again,"  he  echoed,  bitiii| 
his  lips  with  mortification,  "  may  I  be — baffled,  as  I  am  now." 

Annabel— -oh,  heartless  girl! — ^told  the  news  to  everybody:  thai 
"  that  Dickey  Dunn"  had  made  her  an  offer,  and  she  had  laughea  at  him 
She  had  fine  fun  over  it  with  the  Signor  Franchetini. 

III. 

^'  So  we  are  soon  to  congratulate  you  upon  giving  up  your  bachelor 
ship,"  mumbled  a  toothless  old  lady  one  day  to  we  merchant.  Shi 
had  been  a,  friend  of  his  mother's  in  her  lifetime,  and  she  knew  tb 
Annesleys. 

Mr.  Dunn  became  the  colour  of  a  cabbage-rose.  Who  could  havebeei 
letting  out  about  his  affairs  ? 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  continued  the  dame  :  "  at  one  time  I  fearo 
you  were  going  to  remain  a  hermit  for  life." 

"  Ah !"  groaned  Mr.  Dunn. 

"  And  it  is  quite  time,  Richard,  that  you  should  think  about  a  wift^ 
pursued  the  ancient  lady,  "for  you  are  hard  upon  forty,  my  dem 
You  and  my  poor  son — if  he  had  but  lived ! — were  bom  m  the  aam 
winter." 

"  How's  your  deafness  ?"  asked  the  man  of  business,  anxiously  wishioj 
to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  that's  better,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  can  hear  almost  anything  nov 
and  don't  make  the  mistakes  I  used  to.  She^s  a  good,  sensible  gin,  tbi 
Miss  Annesley  :  one  in  a  thousand." 

"  Is  she  ?"  thought  the  gentleman. 

"  Though  full  young  for  you,  my  dear :  I  suppose  she's  not  thirtj 
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That  ^^ossiping  woman,  Mrs.  Williams,  used  to  say  she  knew  you  were 
op  to  your  eyes  in  love  with  An — Anna — what's  her  name  ? — Annabel, 
I  asked  her  one  day  if  she  did  not  give  Richard  Dunn  credit  for  more 
sense  than  to  fall  in  love  with  a  flighty  young  creature,  only  fit  for  a 
dancing  girl  at  Astley's.  But  you  have  chosen  well,  my  dear,  and  have 
shown  your  sense." 

**  What  are  you  talking  of?'*  roared  Mr.  Dunn. 

**  Isn't  it  true,  then  ?"  returned  the  old  lady.  *'  Are  you  not  going  to 
be  married  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  exclaimed  the  merchant,  wrathfuUy.  "  I'd  see  all 
the  girls  at— York,  first." 

**  The  tales  that  people  invent  !*'  cried  the  octogenarian,  heaving  up 
her  hands  in  wonder.  "  Somebody  came  here  the  other  day,  and  said 
Tou  had  made  an  offer  to  Miss  Annesley,  and  were  furnishing  your  new 
noose  in  splendour,  and  getting  everything  on  for  the  wedding.' 

^'  She's  too  young  and  Highty  for  me,  ma'am,"  cried  the  gentleman,  in 
her  ear.     "  Never  you  fear  that  I  shall  marry  her." 

**  What's  too  young  and  flighty  ?"  asked  the  old  lady,  only  partially 
catching  the  words. 

'*  Miss  Annabel  Annesley." 

**  I  didn't  allude  to  her  /"  screamed  the  dame,  rapping  her  stick  wildly 
on  the  floor  in  her  deafness  and  wrath.  '*  It's  her  cousin,  old  Parson 
Annesley's  daughter,!  Sarah.  I  hope  you  don't  call  her  flighty — a  well 
Ivrought  up,  sweet-tempered,  elegant  young  woman.  You  might  be 
proud  to  get  her." 

'^  She  is  not  £Eir  wrong,"  grumbled  the  merchant  to  himself.  '*  I  have 
sometimes  questioned,  even  when  in  the  heieht  of  my  infatuated  tom- 
foolery, whether  I  had  not  neglected  the  gold  to  hug  the  gilding." 

Mr.  Dunn  did  not  discontinue  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Annesley's.  Perhaps 
he  was  willing  to  show  that  his  heart  had  not  entirely  broken  over 
Annabel's  rejection,  though  it  may  have  had  a  twinge  at  the  time.  It 
is  certain  that  he  had  most  deeply  loved  her,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  since  she  refused  him  his  eyes  had  become  opened  to  her  real  eha- 
ncter,  and  he  was  not  far  off  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  thanking  his  . 
stars  that  she  had  not  caged  him. 

He  was  to  take  possession  at  Midsummer  of  his  new  house  in  Paradise- 
square.  Its  furnishing  process,  useful  and  ornamental,  was  nearly  com- 
peted, and  one  morning  Mrs.  Annesley,  her  niece,  and  daughter,  went 
with  him  to  look  over  it.  Mrs.  Annesley  allowed  that  it  was  a  most 
superior  residence,  as  near  perfection  as  possible ;  and  she  looked  with 
momentary  crossness  at  Annabel,  for  having  suffered  so  desirable  a  home 
to  slip  through  her  hands. 

"  What  in  the  world  did  you  buy  a  piano  for  ?"  asked  that  young 
lady  of  Mr.  Dunn,  as  she  passed  her  fingers  over  the  keys  of  the 
instrument ;  "  you  can't  play." 

•*No,"  replied  Mr.  Dunn;  "but  I  may  have  friends  to  see  me  who  can. 
Perhaps  you  for  one,  sometimes,  Annabel." 

"Its  not  etiquette  to  pay  visits  to  old  bachelors,"  she  laughed. 

'* Do  you  intend  that  as  a  hint  that  the  house  wants  a  mistress  ?"  cried 
he.     <<  I  think  it  does,"  he  added. 

i*  Sarah  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dunn,  detaining  her  as  she  was  about  to 
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follow  ber  aunt  and  cousia  to  another  room,  '^  you  knoir  for  ^i^ioin  I  took 
this  house — whom  I  ooce  thought  to  see  here  as  iU  mistress — whom  I 
hoped  to  make  my  wife?" 

'^  Yes^"  she  faltered,  the  crimson  rushing  over  her  ingeauous  £aee. 

^*  It  was  a  senseless  infatuation  on  my  part ;  and  she  was  the  wiser  ol 
the  two  when  she  rejected  me.  Now  tell  me,  for  I  want  your  earnest 
opiniou:  Do  you  think  that  former  infatuation,  which  has  beea  eom- 
pletely  overcome,  need  be  any  bar  to  my  asking  another  to  become  this 
nouse's  mistress  ?" 

She  could  not  answer,  for  that  expression  on  his  &ce  told  what  she 
had  latterly  beg^n  to  suspect,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  his.  Kot  only 
since  then,  however,  had  she  learnt  to  appreciate  his  worth.  He  pressed 
her  hand  with  a  lingering  pressure,  and  walked  forward  to  give  bu  arm 
to  Mrs.  Annesley. 

But  poor  Annabel's  day  of  reckoning  was  coming. 

One  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Dunn  called,  unexpeetodly,  to 
ask  if  Mrs.  Annesley  would  go  with  him  to  choose  some  curtaina,  she 
understanding  such  articles  better  than  he  did.  'While  she  was  pi^ng 
her  things  on,  the  gentleman  remained  in  the  breakfast-room,  talkii^  te 
Sarah. 

*'  Where's  Annabel?"  he  inquired. 

''  Gone  to  practise  duets  with  her  friend  JMQss  Williams,"  waa  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Dunn  and  Mrs.  Annesley  left  together,  and  in  walking  along  e 
retired  quiet  street,  on  their  way  to  their  destination,  who  should  they 
come  upon,  but — Annabel ;  and  with  her  the  Signor  FraochetiiUy  his 
whiskers  larger  and  blacker  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Annesley  could  not  believe  her  eyes,  and  the  merchant  soucdjr 
his.  The  two  were  evidently  upon  the  most  confidential  and  fiuailiar 
footing;  and,  once,  Annabel  lifted  her  pretty  hand,  and  laughingly 
tapped  those  very  whiskers,  which  the  signor  responded  to  by  taking  the 
hand  and  keejung  it  Mrs.  Annesley's  eyes  turned  up  at  tne  sights  bar 
breath  left  her,  and  she  grasped  a  lamp-post  to  help  her  support  the  shock. 
,  '*  Fetch  her  to  me,  dear  sir,"  she  implored,  when  she  could  find  wonLSi 
"  Unhappy  child !" 

*'  Who  is  it  with  her  ?"  bluntly  asked  the  gentleman.  "  It  looka  like 
some — grinning  frog  of  a  Frenchman." 

*'He*s  a  something,"  gasped  the  lady,  "not  English.  Hia  name*! 
Franchetini,  and  he  is  stopping  at  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire's — at  loast  he 
said  so.     I  saw  him  once. 

''  The  Duke  of  Derbyshire's!"  echoed  Mr.  Dunn;  «'  that's  aingnkrl 
I  am  going  there  to-day  at  two  o  clock,  with  a  deputation  £rom  the  city. 
The  duke's  a  cabinet  minister,  you  know,  ma'am." 

«<  Do  go  after  her — they'll  be  round  the  corner  directly,*  groaned  Mia. 
Annesley,  not  caring,  as  she  watched  the  flirting  Annabel's  movement^ 
whether  his  Grace  of  Derbyshire  was  a  cabinet  minister  or  a  cabinet  chest 
of  drawers. 

''  rU  go  after  her:  and  I'll  be  cm  the  trail  of  himl"  mutteied  Mr. 
Dunn,  walking  quickly  towards  the  unconscious  pair.  **  The  DuJke  of 
Derbyshire's,  eh  ?     That's  readily  ascertained." 

What  a  day  that  was  for  Annabel !  She  had  never  gone  throng  egdi 
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a  one.  Mrs.  Anneslej'g  reproaches  got  sharper  and  keener  with  eTetj 
lionr.  In  Tain  Strah  tried  to  smooth  matters  over,  and  mediate  hetween 
them :  neither  listened  to  her. 

^*  What  harm  did  I  do?*  sobhed  Annabel.  ^  I  eame  upon  the 
signer  by  accident,  as  I  was  tmning  the  square.  He  was  going  on  a 
commission  for  the  duke,  he  said.  I  was  not  bom  in  the  year  One,  that  I 
dioold  pass  a  gentleman  I  know  without  speaking  to  him  :  we  are  not  in 
tiie  time  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals." 

'*  You  shall  never  stir  out  of  this  house  alone  again,  if  you  stop  in  it 
till  you  are  fifty,"  retorted  the  mother.  "  The  disgrace  of  possessing 
svch  a  child  !  To  think  that  you  should  be  seen  dancing  through  the 
streets  with  a  French  music-master  !" 

^*  He  is  not  a  music-master,'*  raved  Annabel,  ^  he's  a  gentleman.  How 
could  he  be  visiting  at  the  Duke  of  Derbyshire's  if  he  were  not  ?  Sarah, 
keep  yomr  tongue  to  yourself.     It's  nothing  to  you.** 

**  You  need  not  discuss  the  matter  further,"  observed  Mr.  Dunn,  when 
he  arrived  in  the  evenine,  and  heard  the  tail  of  the  dispute.  '*  I  took  the 
liberty  of  ascertaining  who  and  what  this  Signor  Franchetim  is,  who  haa 
80  won  on  Annabel's  imagination,  and  I  find  be  is  fwi  a  professor  of 
music.** 

*'  There !"  she  cried,  triamphsntly.     *'  I  said  so  from  the  first.** 

^*  He  holds  an  important  post  m  the  duke's  househc^d,**  proceeded 
Mr.  Domi,  grav^y.     "  That  of  Cook.** 

You  should  have  seen  her  face — ^you  should  have  seen  all  their  faces. 
Aonabers  was  a  perfect  picture. 

**  It  is  not  true  !'*  she  bnrst  forth,  impetuously,  her  cheeks  erimson. 
*  8iieh  words  are  actionable,  Mr.  Dwm — if  the  signor  only  heard 
them !" 

^  My  informant  was  the  duke  himself,"  he  quietly  continued.  *^  His 
mice  says  he's  one  of  the  best  cooks  going,  and  Ke  would  not  part  with 
mm  fnr  the  workL  He  gives  him  ^v^  hundred  a  year.  I  believe  the 
duke  feared  my  inquiries  had  reference  to  my  engaging  him  for  myself* 

** He  said  lie  was  an  ^artiste  !***  uttered  Mrs.  Annesley. 

"  And  a  very  efficient  *  artiste '  he  no  doubt  is,  and  a  respectable  num  . 
too— us  eook,"  added  Mr.  Dunn:  ««but  a  cook  is  scarcely  an  eligible 
suitor  for  Ifiss  Annabel  Annesley." 

**  I  am  going  to  feint,**  gasped  Annabel — **  I  am  going  into  hysterics,** 
she  shrieked,  kicking  her  legs  against  the  chair  with  passion*     '*HoU 
e,  somebody." 

Mr.  Dunn  partly  led,  partly  canied  her  to  a  sofa,  where  she  eouU  lie 
mmd  kick  till  sne  was  tired. 

*« It  was  all  through  that  Valentine,**  she  sobbed:  ^if  he  had  not  eenl 
ne  that  such  a  love  as  it  was !  the  first  I  ever  had,  too— I  should 
never  have  spoken  to  him.  1*11  never  look  at  a  man  with  whiskers  again  : 
what  business  has  a — a—cook  to  sport  them  ?  Sarah,  get  me  some 
vmegai'. 

**  AMow  me  to  give  you  some  water,**  said  Mr.  Durni,  carrying  a  glaas 
to  her. 

"Dear  Mr.  Domi,'*  she  whispered,  sobbingly,  "vou  are  very  kind. 
And  you  have  got  such  a  lovdy  house!  I  wish  I  had  not  been  so  hasty 
when  you— when  you  asked  me— Mo/.     It  was  all  that  swindler's  feult. 
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And  I  shall  get  so  ridiculed !  for  the  Williamses  and  everybody  knew 
about  him.  I  was  thinking  of  him,  when  I  said  I  would  not  have  you» 
I  suppose  it  is  too  late  now !" 

Sarah,  who  was  leaning  over  her,  heard  the  words,  and  a  powerful 
emotion  flew  to  her  face;  but  the  gentleman  remained  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  though  he  bit  his  lip  to  hide  a  smile. 

'*  I  fear  it  is,"  he  answered.  '^  Had  I  known  you  would  change  your 
mind,  perhaps  I  might  have  waited  :  there's  no  telling.  But  I  have 
really  asked  another  lady  to  be  my  wife/' 

"Another  lady  r 

*'  And  she  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  you  to  her  house.  Ton 
know  you  told  me  it  wanted  a  mistress.'* 

^<  Mamma,"  called  out  Annabel,  bringing  her  sobs  to  a  stand-still, 
'*  Mr.  Dunn  says  he  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  Don*t  presume  to  address  me,  you  naughty  girl,"  reprimanded  Mrs. 
Annesley.     "  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear  sir." 

"  I  did  not  think  of  its  being  brought  out  to  you  so  abruptly,  Mrs. 
Annesley,"  he  said,  advancing  towards  her,  and  leading  Sarah  with  him. 
**  It  is  true  I  wish  to  take  unto  me  a  wife,  but  not  without  first  asking 
your  consent.     Will  you  give  her  to  me  ?" 

"  You !     Sarah  ?"  stammered  Mrs.  Annesley. 

^  Marry  herT*  uttered  Annabel,  with  an  accent  of  scorn. 

"  You  are  not  displeased,  aunt  ?"  whispered  Sarah,  her  tears  flowing 
fast 

"  If  she  only  makes  you  as  good  a  wife,  Mr.  Dunn,  as  she  has  been  an 
affectionate  and  dutiful  niece  to  me,  you  will  have  secured  a  treasure,'* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Annesley.  *<  May  you  be  happy,  Sarah,  as  you  deserve 
to  be,  dear  child." 

**  I  would  not  marry  an  old  maid  if  I  were  you,"  called  out  Annabel 
to  Mr.  Dunn,  shaking  all  over  with  mortification. 

'^  Both  I  and  my  wife  will  engage  never  to  take  offence  at  your  advice, 
Annabel,  if  you  will  only  promise  to  profit  by  ours,"  said  Mr.  Dunn, 
good-humouredly.  "  Do  not  again  &11  in  love  with  a  man  for  his  braided 
coat  and  his  whiskers." 

"  She  has  been  telling  you  everything,  and  setting  you  ac^inst  me  on 
purpose  to  get  you  for  herself !"  sobbed  Annabel.  '*  She  has  told  you 
about  the  donkey — &lse  girl !  She  has  told  you,  perhaps,  that  I  have 
called  you  Dickey  Dunn,  but  it's  not  true." 

**  She  has  told  me  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Dunn,  seriously  ;  '^  she  never 
speaks  of  you  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  affection.  Dear  Annabel," 
he  continued,  *'  your  faults  are  but  those  of  heedlessness  and  youth.  Let 
this  affair  of  the  Signer  Franchetini  be  a  warning  to  you  ;  eschew  such 
follies  for  the  future,  and  you  will  soon  become  all  that  your  mother,  that 
we,  could  wish.  You  know,"  he  laughed,  "  I  may  lecture  you  now,  for 
shall  soon  have  the  right  of  cousinship." 

"  I  hope  every  shop  that  exhibits  another  Valentine  may  get  blown  up 
with  gunpowder  !'*  was  all  the  symptom  of  reformation  the  young  lady 
condescended  to  utter,  as  she  turned  rudely  from  the  caressing  hand  of 
Sarah,  and  buried  her  face  and  her  mortification  in  the  sofa  pillow. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  her  first  Valentine. 
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It  18  obWouBy  Lord  John  Rossell  remarks,  to  any  one  who  will  care- 
fully read  the   "  Memoirs,   Journal,  and   Correspondence   of  Thomas 
Moore,**  that  his  character  was  not  difficult  to  understand,  although,  like 
that  of  most  men,  it  was  not  without  inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 
With  a  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  he  loved  music  and  poetry,  the  world 
tad    the  playhouse ;  at  the  same  time  that  strong  domestic  affections 
made  him  yearn  for  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  home.     With  a  love 
and  affection  ready  to  burst  out  on  all  sides,  he  felt  as  he  sang : 

They  may  rail  at  this  life  :  from  the  hour  I  began  it 

Tve  found  it  a  life  of  kindness  and  bliss  ; 
And  until  thev  can  show  me  some  happier  planet. 

More  social  and  bright,  V\\  content  me  with  this. 

This  being  admitted,  what  is  the  necessity  for  perpetually  railing  against 
the  weaknesses  of  the  man  ?  These  weaknesses  are  transparent  enough ; 
but  they  are  amiable  even  in  their  frailty.  Not  so  the  loud,  jeering 
tone  of  critical  detraction — it  seems  to  rejoice  at  having  found  some- 
things worth  pulling  down  to  its  own  level,  and  to  work  away  at  it  main 
and  might,  selecting  only  those  slight  asperities  to  drag  at  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  most  foultless  characters.  Such  carping 
critics  have  not  the  liberality  of  Sydney  Smith,  who,  although  a  stead- 
&8t  churchman,  was  a  fast  friend  of  Moore,  and  could  affoitl  to  banter 
his  enmity  to  the  establishment,  by  asking  his  portrait-painter  if  he 
oould  not  put  into  his  face  a  little  more  expression  of  hostility  to  the 
church.  There  is  also  another  source  whence  much  of  the  ungenerous 
criticism  which  has  assailed  the  memory  of  Moore  has  its  origin,  and  it 
is  thus  explained  by  Lord  John  Russell,  when  commenting  upon  that 
-very  natural  vanity  of  the  successful  poet  and  the  man  courted  by 
society  wluch  is  every  now  and  then  made  manifest  by  certain  little 
leooras  in  his  Journal,  f 

•  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by  the 
Ri^t  Honoiuuble  Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.  Vols.  V.  and  VL  Longman,  Brown, 
Greeo,  and  Longmans. 

f  TaUdng  of  personal  vanity,  two  amusing  instances  are  recorded  in  the 
'^Disfy.**  One  is  of  Campbell,  who  is  said  to  have  mentioned  how  his  vanity  was 
once  mortifled  on  givhig  his  address  to  some  Scotch  bookseller.  **  Campbell !" 
said  the  man;  '*  pray,  sir,  may  you  be  the  great  Campbell  ?"  **  Who  do  you  call 
the  greai  Campbell?"  said  Tom,  putting  on  a  modest  look.  *'  Why,  John  Camp- 
bell, the  African  traveller,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  other. 

llie  other  was  of  John  Hunter,  who  once  said  to  Lord  Holland,  "  If  you  wish 
to  see  a  great  man,  yon  have  one  before  yon.  I  consider  myself  a  greater  man 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton."  Explained  then  why;  that  discoveries  which  lengthen 
Hfe  and  alleviate  sufferings  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  mankind  than 
ain^thing  relating  to  the  stars,  &c. 

llie  love  of  approbation  is,  when  directed  to  proper  objects,  one  of  the  finest 
impulses  of  our  nature;  it  inspires  alike  poet,  politician,  or  warrior,  and  incites  to 
virtnoos  actions  and  noble  thoughts;  but  when  ill-regulated  and  made  to  jar  with 
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There  is  much  truth  in  the  maxim  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  that  "  what  most 
offends  us  in  the  vanity  of  others  is  that  it  jars  with  our  own."  Eveiy  one 
says  to  himself,  "  There  is  a  man  so  absorbed  with  his  own  merits  that  he 
does  not  perceive  mine.**  Still  there  are  different  kinds  of  vanity,  and  each 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  person  in  whom  it  resides.  Of  these  kinds 
the  worst  is  that  which  makes  little  display^  but  is  continually  at  work  in 
depreciating  otliers  that  ottr  own  snpenonty  may  become  compicnoiiA.  A 
▼antty  of  this  kind  is  laiigely  miied  with  envy.  It  is  an  envy  too  the  moffc 
odious,  as  it  is  not  content  with  hating  sone  single  person,  or  Biming  m 
some  single  advantage,  but  hates  every  person  wiu)  is  admired  and  lo!iedl» 
and  every  quality  for  which  a  person  is  admired  and  loved.  This  kind  of 
vanity  cannot  bear  that  a  eirl  of  eighteen  should  be  admired  for  her  beaiitV| 
or  a  child  of  three  for  us  prattle.  Anything  that  attracts  and  absom 
attention  U  gall  and  wormwood  to  it.  But  above  all,  when  that  particiAir 
merit  wliich  competes  with  its  own  supposed  eminence  is  admired,  nothinf:  it 
spared  to  injure,  to  depreciate,  to  depress  the  person  thus  endowed.  The 
most  sacred  bonds  of  friendship,  the  strongest  ties  of  affection,  are  broken  to 
indulge  its  boundless  passion.  Truly  did  Mr.  Sheridan  say,  that  ambition 
and  avarice  are  not  so  destructive  in  their  rage  or  so  furious  in  their  career  as 
vanity.  He  must  have  meant  vanity  of  this  kind.  There  is  another  kind  of 
vanity,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  that  which  I  have  described. 
It  is  open  and  ingenuous,  taking  for  granted  that  all  the  world  adopts  it  own 
estimate  of  its  own  excellence,  and  therefore  in  excellent  humour  with  all  the 
world.  If  the  world  sneers  and  depreciates,  a  person  of  this  duracter 
ascribes  the  sarcasm  to  the  malienity  of  some  one,  or  some  few,  and  goes  on 
satisfied  and  happy  as  before.  Yamty  of  this  kind  is  often  joined  wtth  mmk 
kindness,  and  even  with  simplicity  and  candonr.  It  is  compatible  with  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  works  and  acts  of  others.  It  often  overflows  in  beM> 
Tolence  towards  family,  friends,  neighbours,  and  mankind  in  general. 

There  is  another  pecntiaritVy  we  would  call  it,  rather  than  wealni«i» 
of  Moore's  Joomal,  which  has  been  much  oommented  vpon,  and  admitted 
even  by  his  e£tor  to  be  a  defect,  which  is  the  great  pains  he  le  at  to 
pot  ioto  writing  the  stories  and  ^  jokes  he  hears,  while  he  addooi 
records  a  serious  discussion  or  notices  the  instructive  portba  ti 
the  conversations  in  which  he  bore  a  part  Now  the  simple  faat  of  iha 
case  appears  to  be,  first,  that  he  manifestly  loved  a  witty  and  a 
nying  better  than  a  serious  or  an  abstruse  one ;  and  that,  m£ti  1 
active  life,  it  would  evidently  have  been  too  great  a  task  to  record  1 
discussions  and  instructive  conversations,  as  well  as  mere  striking  points :. 
ihat  he  did  not  neglect  such  is  evident^  because  where  they  are  classical, 
philological,  theological,  politic,  or  sadi  as  can  be  expressed  m  a  few  wotdi^ 
he  does  not  omit  them.  As  well  might  it  be  objected  that,  in  reeoidini^ 
the  wit  of  others,  he  seldom  if  ever  puts  on  paper  his  own  por^ons  H 
the  conversation.  There  is  nngular  modesty  in  this,  and  it  contrasts 
curiously  with  his  simplicity  in  recording  occasionally  the  many  flatterii^ 
things  said  of  himself. 

In  the  more  serious  transactions  of  Kfe — his  pecuniary  affiain — in 
which  Moore  was  always  eiiher  in  difficulties,  or  in  advance,  or  specu- 

the  personal  vanity  of  those  we  come  in  contact  with,  it  becomes  offbnshre,  and 
often  In  characters  most  worthy  of  respect  a  weakness,  if  not  a  positive  source  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  The  true  philanthropist  regrets  these  errors  of  our  natuicv 
but  excuses  them  when  dignified,  as  in  the  case  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Hunter, 
by  real  worth.  The  misfortune  of  most  men  of  talent  is  their  being  led  into  an 
exaggerated  notion  of  their  own  acquirements  by  the  small  coteries  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 
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ktkg^  in  fDine  way  or  other,  he  eridently  places  aU  the  more  trifling 
ttaHert  <ni  reoord ;  if  he  has  omitted  them,  he  erea  retamg  to  ^em,  we 
should  say,  maDifestly  with  a  new  to  preserviog  his  fair  fame  mtact 
after  death.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  phrenologists  found  some- 
tUiig  wanting  in  Mode's  organisation — at  least  in  that  portion  which 
mfaned  la  peeoniaiy  aialten  : 

Went  with  Benett  to  Deville's,  in  the  Strand,  the  phrenologist  and  collector 
of  casts ;  called  for  Sir  Francis  Biirdett  in  our  way  at  Brookes's.  After 
haying  explained  to  us  the  principles  of  the  science,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
our  heads.  Had  some  suspicion  who  Burdett  was,  but  did  not  know  me  in 
the  least.  Fcmnd  no  poetry  in  my  bead,  but  a  great  love  of  facts  and  clear- 
besa  IB  afgMOeat ;  humour,  love  of  music,  strong  feelings  of  friendsliip  (tlib 
Spuczheim  leo^  I  ranember,  remarlced  when  I  met  him  at  Paris),  a  facility  in 
parting  with  money,  and  ^  not  being  very  particular  as  to  the  securities'^  (his 
▼ery  word^  which  amused  the  standers-by  not  a  little),  and  the  organs  of  com- 
batiTeness  and  destructiveness  as  strong  as  ever  he  had  witnessed  them  in  any 
On  Benett's  asking  him,  whether  he  discovered  in  my  bead  any  par- 
■r  taleaty  said,  that  be  bad  seldom  seen  a  bead  wHh  *^  so  active  and  general 
pnisation,**  and  that  whatever  the  person  possessing  it  attempted,  he 
i  moat  probably  succeed  in.  Told  Burdett  some  things  which  he  seemed 
to  think  true  i  among  others,  that  his  first  perceptions  of  subjecu  were  slow 
and  rather  confused,  and  tliat  it  was  not  till  after  some  consideration  he 
fliastered  and  saw  his  way  through  tliem.  A  sense  of  justice  and  impatience 
'  oppression  was  one  of  the  features  of  Burdett's  bead,  which  he  (bund 
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We  know  a  society  in  London  which,  settmg  ap  upon  its  own  account, 
tbe  first  porohasc  the  treasarer  made  was  a  pair  of  bellows — raiaiDg  the 
wind  beiagv  according  to  that  worthy  ofiBcial,  one  of  the  primary  objects 
of  the  institution.  Moore  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  acoumnlate  supplies^ 
that  it  sometimes  led  him  into  ridiculous  positions. 

Harhig  thongfat  a  good  deal  about  lecturing  at  the  Royal  Institution,  as  a 
Ibhw  that  might  be  rendered  profitable  ^as  well  as  an  undertaking  that  I 
riKHild  gmn  credit  by),  I  wished  to  ascertain  before  I  left  town  all  the  par- 
tieulars  with  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  the  lecture-room  would  coik 
tain ;  the  space  that,  after  the  members  are  accommodated  (they  being  privi^ 
leged  to  attend  gratb),  wonid  be  left  for  my  own  private  subscribers,  8cc.,  he. 
In  ofder  to  procure  this  information  I  called  yesterday  at  the  Roval  Institution 
(as  I  thought)  to  see  the  secretary ;  not  being  at  home,  I  nxed  to-day  at 
twelve ;  saw  Mm,  and  after  having  opened  to  him  confidentimify  my  object,  had 
the  iBortification  to  hear  htm  say,  **  My  dear  sn*,  you  have  mistaken  the  house ; 
this  is  the  Alfred  Club  House  ;  the  Royal  Institution  is  next  door."  A  very 
feotlemanlike  peison,  however,  the  secretary ;  took  me  all  round  the  bouse, 
to  see  the  arrangements ;  expressed  great  anxiety  to  have  me  a  member, 

Vorjnften  the  dilemmas  in  which  he  was  placed  were  not  of  so  humorous 
a  character.  Aad  yet  his  remoneration  was  by  no  means  inoonsiderablei 
We  lead  in  one  page  of  a  guinea  a  line  being  ofiPered  for  poetical  contii- 
hotioiis  to  the  Annnals,  500/.  a  year  for  editing  Heath's  Annual,  400/. 
a  year  for  squibs  to  ^e  TVm^s,  100/.  for  two  sheets  to  the  Foreign 
Amesp,  25001.  (afterwards  increased  to  4000  gnioeas)  lor  a  '<  Life  of 
Byron,"  500/.  for  a  hundred  pages  to  the  Keepsake^  1000/.  for  each 
Tolttine  of  the  ''  History  of  Ireland,"  a  task  for  which  his  editor  acknow- 
ledges he  was  not  qualified  ;  500/.  a  year  from  the  J£?<ropo£ton,&c.  The 
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bills  he  drew  during  the  same  interval  of  five  or  six  years  upon  Power 
appear  to  have  been  like  flakes  of  snow.  Yet  he  was,  like  many  others, 
never  satisfied  with  either  offers  or  actual  profits. 

Walked  with  Sydney  Smith  ;  told  me  his  age  ;  turned  sixty.  Asked  me  how 
I  felt  about  dying.  Answered  that  if  my  mind  was  but  at  ease  about  the  com* 
fort  of  those  I  lefl  behind,  I  should  leave  the  world  without  much  regret, 
having  passed  a  very  happy  life,  and  enjoyed  (as  much,  perhaps,  as  ever  man 
did  yet)  all  that  is  enjoyable  in  it ;  the  only  single  thing  I  have  had  to  com- 

Slain  of  being  want  of  m'oiiey.   I  could  therefore  die  with  the  same  words  that 
ortin  died,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  everything." 

Those  were  days  in  which  publishers  thrived  as  well  as  authorfl.  Mrs. 
Run  dell's  Cookery,  we  are  told,  produced  Murray  seven  or  eight  handled 
a  year ;  2000/.  was  g^ven  by  him  for  the  copyright.  ''  One  wonders 
(^said  Luttrell)  that  there  should  be  any  bad  dinners  going.**  The 
cookery  book  comes  out  upon  another  occasion  : 

22nd.  Called  at  Murray's.  Mentioned  to  him  Lady  Morgan^s  wish  to  con* 
tribute  something  to  Ins  "  Family  Library,"  and  that  she  has  materials  ready 
for  lives  of  five  or  six  Dutch  painters,  which  she  thinks  would  suit  his  purpose. 
The  great  Jolm  said,  without  minding  the  painters,  "  Pray,  isn*t  Lady  Morgan 
a  very  good  cook  ?'*  I  answered,  I  did  not  know ;  but  why  did  he  ask. 
••  Because,"  said  he,  "  if  she  would  so  something  in  that  line.*^  "  Why,  you 
don't  mean,*'  exclaimed  I,  "that  "she  should  write  a  cookery  book  for  you  I" 
*'  No,'*  answered  John,  coolly,  **  not  so  much  as  that ;  but  that  she  should  re- 
edite  mine**  (Mrs.  Rundairs,  by  which  he  has  made  mints  of  money).  Oh, 
that  she  could  have  heurd  tliis  with  her  own  ears!** 

When  the  *'  Epicurean"  came  out,  the  Literary  Gazette^  at  that  time 
supplied  with  proof  sheets  from  Longman's,  actually  published  the 
catastrophe  of  the  story  the  very  next  day : 

Yesterday  my  book  came  out,  and  there  was  a  flaming  eulogy  on  it  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  to-day.  They  have  given,  however,  the  catastrophe  of  the 
story,  wliich  is  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  most  provokingly.  Dawson 
(Lord  P.*s  brother)  said  to  me  at  the  fete,  '*  I  never  read  anytliing  so  beautiful 
as  the  death  of  your  heroine."  "What!**  said  I,  '*have  you  sot  so  fiir 
already.*'  "  Oh,  I  read  it  in  the  Literary  Gazette,**  This  is  too  bad.  The 
Marquis  Palmella,  too  (the  Portuguese  ambassador),  when  he  and  I  and 
Brougham  were  standing  together,  said  to  me,  "This  is  like  one  of  your  fetesJ' 
Brougham,  thinking  he  alluded  to  "  Lalki  Rookh,**  said,  "  Oh,  yes ;  Quite 
oriental."  '*iVbft,  non^je  veux  dire^"  answered  Palmella,  ^^cttUfiU  d^AAetnu 
dontfai  lu  la  description  dans  la  Gazette  d'aujourdhui,**  Sent  Bessy  a  copy  of 
the  book  to-day* 

Much  has  been  made  of  Moore's  vrant  of  affection  to  his  wife,  as  mani- 
fested by  his  frequent  absence  from  home ;  but  a  hundred  parwraj^ 
could  be  selected  from  the  Diary  attesting  to  the  very  warmest  auction 
fi>rhis  *Mear,"  ''sweet"  '< Bessy,"  whose  kindness,  consideration,  and 
cheerfulness  under  affliction,  he  is  never  weary  of  putting  on  record. 
Moore*s  ideas  of  women  were  peculiar — almost  as  much  so  as  those  he 

£  laces  to  the  account  of  Lord  Byron,  who,  he  says,  would  not  dine  with 
is  lady,  because  he  had  such  a  horror  of  seeing  a  woman  eat.  Moore's 
idea  of  what  the  sex  should  be  is  sufficiently  contained  in  the  fdlowing 
paragraph  referring  to  the  heroine  of  the  '^  Epicurean ;" 

Sharpe  full  of  praise  of  my  book ;  said  he  was  **  downright  in  lore  wiUi 
Aletbe,  and  could  hardly  tell  why,  for  she  did  little  more  than  raise  her  beau* 
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md  let  tliein  fiill  a^n/'  This,  as  I  told  bim,  was  what  I  aimed  at ; 
ly  heroine  interesting  with  as  little  effort  as  possible,  keeping  her 
le  gentle,  simple  tone  which  I  myself  like  in  women.  Had  once  an 
tlbg,  as  a  motto  to  the  book,  two  lines  from  Crashaw's  rerses  on 
nt 

Yet,  though  she  cannot  tell  jou  wlqr» 
^e  can  loTe  and  she  can  die. 

ponld  have  been  proclaiming  my  catastrophe. 

I  however,  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  such  sentimental 
(MM  is  in  any  way  adapted  to  domestic  happiness  ? 
rackety  way  in  which  Moore  delighted  to  spend  his  time,  one 
irill  suffice.     It  was  the  23rd  of  May,  1828  : 

having  told  me  he  was  to  meet  Scott  this  momine  at  breakfast 
dtrey,  went  there  early.  Found  Scott  sitting  to  Cbantrey,  with 
kkke  of  Coventry,  and  Allen  Cunningham  assisting.  Talked  of 
Oder  M— ^  (I  tliink)  and  his  son,  on  whom  the  following  conun- 
made :  **  Wliy  is  Sir  A.  like  a  Lapland  winter  ?*'  '*  Because  he  is  a 
t  (Knight)  and  his  sun  (son)  never  shines.'*  When  Sir  W.  went 
Dtrey  begged  of  R.  and  me  to  stay  and  keep  Coke  in  talk  during 
to  him.  Got  him  upon  old  times ;  told  a  strange  story  (which  I  find 
)re  inclined  to  swallow  than  I  am)  of  a  dinner  given  by  Lord  Petre 
d  Burke  after  their  great  quarrel,  and  of  a  contrivance  prepared  by 
«  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their  difference,  and  affora  an  oppor- 
making  it  up.  This  was  no  less  than  a  piece  of  confectionai^  in 
»  of  the  table  representing  the  Bastille!  "  Come,  Burke,"  said  Lord 
the  dessert,  **  attack  that  Bastille.**    Burke  declined.    "*  Well,  Fox,*' 

I  his  lordship,  "  do  you  do  iu'*    "  That  I  will,  by  G ,*'  said  Fox, 

ttlr  dashed  at  it.  Credat  Judaus,  I  doubt  much  whether  they  ever 
alter  that  quarrel.  Came  away  with  Rogers.  A  letter  from  Bow- 
rming  me  that  lie  was  prepanng  copies  for  me  of  Lord  Byron's 
lence  with  him ;  and,  strange  to  say,  opening  np  at  once,  without 
e,  the  subject  of  my  attack  upon  him  in  "  The  Ghost  of  MUtiades ;" 
B  written  bitter  things  of  me,  he  says.  He  dien  expresses  a  strong 
a  few  moments'  conversation  witli  me,  adding  that  he  thinks  he 
a  few  words,  remove  the  impression  I  had  of  his  conduct.  Went 
uley's,  having  promised  his  daughter  on  Wednesday  evening  (in 
;et  off  singing  then)  to  come  and  sing  for  her  this  morning.  Found 
ion,  &c.,  &c.  Was  in  good  voice,  and  with  *'  The  Song  of  the  Olden 
ew  tears  from  the  young  beauties  around  me.  Dined  at  Lord  Lans- 
ind  finished  witi)  the  second  act  of  Sontag*s  "  Donna  Anna,"  in  the 
St.  Antonio's  box.  Not  a  bad  day  altogether.  Walter  Scott, 
ind  Chan  trey,  at  breakfast;  music  and  Miss  Bailey  at  luncheon 
mer  at  Lansdowne  House,  with  the  Venus  of  Canova  before  my 
Sontag  in  the  evening.  Taking  it  with  all  its  et  ceteras  of  genius, 
ieling,  and  magnificence,  no  other  country  but  England  could  furnish 
I  day. 

I  kind  of  wit  reported  of  these  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  evening' 
he  following  may  be  considered  as  good  an  example  as  any  other. 
Wth,  1827 : 

I  at  breakfast  of  Gilbert  Wakefield :  while  in  Dorchester  gaol  he 
sttcr  to  Lord  Holland,  complaining  of  his  various  grievances,  one  of 
B  his  being  asked  to  dine  with  the  gaoler,  a  circumstance  not  only 
}g,  but  embarrassing  to  him,  as  the  gaoler's  ^*  hour  of  dining  osciL 
reen  two  and  five.''  This  sort  of  oscillatory  dinner  is  a  match  for 
;entham*s  ''  post-prandial  vibration."  In  Wakefield's  defence  of  hiuH 
-vol*,  c.  NO.  cccxcvin.  m 
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self  on  his  trial  (it  was,  I  believe,  for  his  answer  to  the  Bishop  of  Lkndaff) 
he  said,  that  ^^  being  chiefly  conversant  with  the  vtUtperatioe  authors,  he  had 
naturally  fallen  into,''  &c.,  &c.  Lord  Mavnard  was  the  P^noo  who  «ud 
about  the  House  of  Commons,  *^  Is  that  going  on  stili  ?"  TaUeyrand  on  the 
Thames  (?)  with and ?  tlie  former  exceedingly  jealous  of  bk  atten- 
tions to  madame,  and  at  last  asking  him,  ^*-  If  the  boat  was  to  be  upset,  which 
of  the  two  he  would  try  to  save  ?"  Talleyrand  looking  courteously  at  her, 
answered,  *^  Mais  vous,  Madame^  vous  savez  nager,^*  Anecdote  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  (Frederick)  asking,  "  Who  is  this  Hyder  Ali  ?"  and  Elliot  (I  think  it 
was)  answering  pointedly,  *•*•  Un  vieuz  despoU  mUitaire,  qui  a  piUi  taus  ses 
voisins  et  qui  commence  d  radoier.^*  Frederick  saying  to  tome  English 
general,  (?)  '* Could  any  regiment  of  yours  of  the  same  number  of  men  per- 
torm  such  a  feat  ?^  ^*'  I  don't  know.  Sire  (was  the  answer),  but  half  the 
number  would  tiy."  Went  with  Crabbe  into  Rogers^s  room,  and  had  a  long 
conversation.  Tried  again  to  get  something  out  of  Crabbe  relative  to  Burke, 
but  he  evidently  remembers  nothing  of  him.  Crabbe  never  saw  Lord  fiyron ; 
they  were  both  in  the  Sun  Inn  at  Cambridge  once  together  for  a  couple  of 
days,  without  knowing  it  at  the  time. 

After  luncheon  walked  out  with  Rogers  ;  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Byroo ; 
took  the  following  memorandums,  of  which  some  are  iDtelHgible  only  to 
myself.  His  capability  of  making  others  feel  upon  subjects  on  which  he  did 
not  seem  to  feel  much  himself;  such  as  scenery,  the  arts,  Sec,  Was  nine 
months  at  Pisa  without  ever  seeing  either  the  belfry  or  the  baptistery  (see 
Forsyth).  The  same  peculiarity  (R.  says)  existed  in  Madame  de  Stael. 
Though  living  so  long  at  C6pet,  she  never  saw  the  glaciers,  nor  any  more  of 
the  scenery  than  what  lay  on  the  road  between  Cdpet  and  Paris.  In  talking 
of  B.'s  being  in  love  so  early,  R.  said  that  Canova  once  told  him  that  be 
(Canova)  was  in  love  at  five  years  old.  R.'s  account  of  the  old  hag  of  a 
woman  that  was  servant  at  Byron's  lodgings  hi  Benett-street.  *^  When  he 
moved  to  Albany,  the  first  day 'I  called  upon  him,  the  door  was  opened  by  the 
same  old  woman.  *•  Why  (said  I  to  him),  I  thought  she  belonged  to  Benett- 
street,  and  that  in  getting  rid  of  those  lodgings  you  also  got  rid  of  the  hag.'  *' 
*^  Why,  yes,"  said  Byron,  ^  but  the  poor  old  devil  took  such  an  interest  in  me, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  leave  her  behind  me."  Well,  in  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  Byron  was  married,  had  a  fine  house  in  Piccadilly,  two  carriages, 
&c.,  &c.  I  called  one  day  and  (the  two  carriages  and  all  the  servants  being 
out)  the  same  old  woman  appeared  at  the  door,  dressed  out  very  smart,  with 
a  new  gown  and  a  new  wig.  Was  once  going  out  of  the  Opera  or  some 
assembly  with  Byron,  and  a  link-boy  lighted  them  along,  saying,  '^  This  way, 
roylord,  this  way."  *'  Why,  how  does  he  know  you  are  a  lord  ?"  said  Rogers. 
"  How  does  he  know !"  answered  Byron,  "  every  one  knows  it ;  I  am  de^ 
formed."  His  great  shyness  of  women.  •  •  ♦  The  day  Lord  B.read  the 
Edinburgh  Retnew  on  liis  early  poems,  drank  three  bottles  of  claret.  Some 
friend  coming  in  said,  "Have  you  received  a  challenge?"  After  writing 
twenty  lines  of  the  satire,  got  better ;  after  a  few  more  lines,  better  still. 
Must  not  forget  the  dinner  at  Lord  Holland's,  in  Pall  Mall.  •  *  ♦  Rogers 
mentioned  being  with  Byron  at  the  church  of  the  Santa  Croce ;  and  thougli 
there  were  MacTiiavel,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others  to  engage  his  attention,  B. 
continued  to  stand  before  the  tomb  of  Galileo,  saying,  "  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
looking  upon  that  monument;  he  was  one  ofus^^''  meaning  noble.  Talked  of 
the  first  day  R.  had  him  to  dine  to  meet  me.  R.'s  consternation  when  he 
found  that  he  would  not  eat  or  drink  any  of  the  things  that  were  at  the  table; 
asked  for  biscuits,  there  were  none ;  soda  water,  there  was  none ;  finished  by 
dining  on  potatoes  and  vinegar.  It  was  upon  receiving  a  letter  from  Miss 
Milbank  (in  answer  to  one  in  which  he  said,  that  tliough  her  father  and 
mother  had  often  asked  him  to  their  house,  she  never  had),  containing  the 
words,  "  I  invite  you,"  that  he  sent  in  his  second  proposal  for  her.  Used  not 
to  dine  with  Lady  B. ;  had  a  horror  of  seeing  women  eat ;  his  habit  of  ofiering 
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IvoeDts ;  eiriDg  Rogers  the  picture ;  bad  given  it,  io  tlie  same  nominal  way, 
to  two  or  tliree  oilier  people.  Mentioned  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Murray  lu 
owttgniDg  to  him  the  remains  of  little  Allegra :  sent  the  invoice,  '*  Received 
two  packages ;  contents  tinknown,''  &c.,  &c.  Directions  about  the  place  of 
bvrial;  said /rtf,  nnder  the  tree, and  then,  "on  second  thonghts,'^  in  the  door- 
way of  the  church.  Must  inquire  of  all  this  again  from  Drury.  Tlie  objection 
li  the  original  inscription  being  put  was  that  the  date  proclaimed  it  to  be  a 
«hikl  born  in  adulteiy.  (Is  there  any  inscription  now  ?)  Took  it  into  his 
kead  before  he  went  abroad,  that  he  had  not  sold  the  copyright  of  his  works 
10  Murray ;  reference  made  to  Rogers,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  regularly 
ao3d  them  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 

Same  party  at  dinner  with  the  exception  of  Crabbe.  What  the  Prince  de 
Ligne  said  to  a  penon,  who  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  make  a  piece  of 
water  in  his  grounds,  and  who  told  him  there  had  been  a  man  drowned  in  it, 
CTitak  wn  JiaUeur.  In  talking  of  dogs  a  case  mentioned,  where  a  man  in 
foiiig  to  bathe,  left  his  clothes  in  care  of  his  dog,  but  on  his  returning  out  of 
the  waiter,  the  dog,  not  knowing  him,  would  not  give  them  up  again.  Spoke 
if  **  Bo8wdl*8  Johnson  :**  fioswell  asking  him  about  some  passage  in  Pope, 
''VThat  does  he  mean  by  it?'*  "  I  don*t  know,  sir;  I  suppose  he  meant  to 
vex  some  one."*  Boswell  complaining  of  the  noise  of  the  company,  the  day 
before,  making  his  head  ache.  ^^  No,  sir;  it  was  not  the  noise  that  made  your 
1  ache,  it  was  the  sense  we  put  into  it.**  **  Has  sense  that  effect  on  the 
Ir*"    "Yes,  sir,  on  heads  not  used  to  it."    Boswell  mentions  Johnson 


■^ing  to  him  one  night  when  they  were  sleeping  in  the  same  room  and  con- 
fersing,  "If  you  don  t  s^ 


stop  talking,  sir,  I  will  get  up  and  tie  you  to  the  bed- 
is  (adds  Boswell)  to  show  the  faculty  he  had  of  placing 
adrersary  in  a  ridiculous  position."     Dunning  once  being  asked  how  he 


post."  *'  I  mention  this  (adds  Boswell)  to  show  the  faculty  he  had  of 
Lis  adrersary  in  a  ridiculous  position."  Dunning  once  being  asked 
contriTed  to  get  through  his  business,  answered,  "I  do  a  little ;  a  little  does 


ittelf ;  and  the  rest  is  undone."  Fazakerley  mentioned  that  he  was  in  com- 
pany with  Talleyrand  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  the  evening  the  account  of  Buona- 
|Nirte*8  death  arrived  (I,  myself,  dined  in  company  with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  that 
day).  Talleyrand  frequently  said,  in  speaking  of  him,  Homme  pr^iigieux, 
Poiao  and  Napoleon  were  brought  up  together,  but  afterwards  quarrelled ; 
they  belonged  to  the  two  opposite  factions  by  whdch  Corsica  has  always  been 
^tated,  and  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  old  Madame  Mere  took,  to  the  last,  more 
interest  than  in  all  the  grandest  affairs  of  Europe.  Forgot  to  mention,  as  an 
fntance  of  the  treacherousness  of  the  memory,  that  Rogers  mentioned  to  me, 
anoog  the  remarkable  things  he  remembered  of  Lord  Byron,  that  it  was  he 
who  came  to  him  the  evening  of  PercivaVs  assassination  to  inform  him  of  the 
Cfcntt  whereas  (as  I  soon  brought  to  his  recollection)  it  was  /  that  called 
ypon  him  that  evening  with  the  intelligence,  and  found  him  sitting  with 
Wordsworth  and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  had  dined  with  him.  I  rathei 
think  both  our  stories  are  true.  Lord  L.  pressed  me  either  to  stay  over  to- 
morrow, or  to  come  on  Monday ;  engaged  for  the  latter  day  to  the  Heneages, 
but  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  sit  down  and  write  them  an  excuse,  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Grenville  (he  said)  meaning  also  to  stay  over  Monday. 

The  story  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  English  officer  is  an  old  one. 
It  IB  not  every  memory  that  is  anecdotical.  We  quoted  last  month  one 
of  the  hest  stcoies  of  Dr.  Veron's  referring  to  a  Swiss  and  a  Frenchman, 
one  fighting  for  honour,  the  other  for  money,  and  both  for  what  they 
wanted  most  The  same  story  is  in  Moore's  Diary.  Moore  also  himself 
gometimes  teUs  the  same  story  oyer  again — as  of  Loid  Dudley's  going 

^  The  passage  was,  I  think, 

Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metarapolitans  in  preaching  wisU. 
m2 
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out  to  walk  with  a  person,  and  as  he  had  the  hahit  of  speaking  aloud  to 
Umself,  being  overheard  to  say,  **  I  don't  think  it  will  bore  me  very 
much  to  let  him  walk  with  me  that  distance,"  and  which  is  repeated  in 
another  part  of  the  Diary  (December  9th,  1827)  as  haying  occurred  be- 
tween the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Travellers'  Club. 

There  are  two  stories  of  Lord  Byron's  double  having  been  seen  by 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  illustrated  by  one  or  two  other 
instances  of  the  supernatural,  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  existing  stores 
of  curious  cases  of  illusion.  Sir  Walter  is  also  made  to  tell  not  a  bad 
story  of  a  man  who  imagined  he  had  an  adder  in  his  boot : 

Scours  story  of  the  man  whom  they  persuaded  that  the  place  he  was  walking 
in  was'  very  full  of  adders  ;  his  fancymg  he  felt  an  adder  in  his  foot,  and 
striking  his  foot  violently  with  liis  stick,  in  order  to  kill  it ;  hearing  a  hiss  from 
out  the  boot,  and  then  (as  Scott  said)  "pelting  away"  at  it  again  with  his 
stick.  "  Ah,  now  he  is  silent,  I  think  I  have  done  for  him  ;**  then  taking  oflT 
his  boot,  and  finding  that  it  was  his  watch  which  had  slipped  down  there,  and 
which  he  had  been  thus  Immmering  away  at,  the  hiss  havine  been  the  sound 
of  the  spring  breaking.    Scott's  acting  of  this  story  admirable. 


But  if  we  were  to  begin  selecting  stories,  we  should  be  in  the  i 
dilemma  as  a  child  let  loose  in  a  confectioner's  shop. 

Moore  was  not  entirely  insensible  to  personal  as  well  as  intelleotual 
vanity.     Witness  the  following  amusing  passage  : 

Nugee  called  with  the  first  dcetch  of  my  coat  to  try  it  on :  said  he  would 
dress  me  better  than  ever  1  was  dressed  m  my  life:  "There's  not  much  of 
you,  sir,''  he  said,  "  and  therefore  my  object  must  be  to  make  the  most  I  can 
of  you."  Quite  a  jewel  of  a  man  this  Nugee:  have  gone  to  him  in  cons^ 
quence  of  my  former  tailor  being  bankrupt. 

Again,  on  another  occasion,  he  reports,  "  In  trying  a  new  coat  on  me 
this  morning,  Nugee,  that  pink  of  tailors,  said,  turning  me  out  of  his 
hands,  '  There's  the  coat  that  will  immortalise  me.' " 

There  is  no  denying  that  Moore's  predilections  lay  amone  the  noUe 
and  the  fair.  These  predilections  come  out  at  times  in  a  ]^ea8ing  and 
agreeable  form — witness  his  argument  in  ^Etvourof  the  social  and  intelleo- 
toal  perfections  of  the  higher  classes,  which,  horn  a  radical  reformer,  are, 
however,  not  a  little  inconsistent.  His  noble  editor  has  also  remarked 
upon  the  influence  which  the  preference  of  the  conyersation  of  natonJ, 
amiable,  and  simple  women  over  that  of  the  more  learned  or  brilliaDt  of 
iheir  sex  exercised  upon  his  manners. 

With  more  ordinary  mortals,  however,  except  they  were  titled,  or  of 
ihe  same  coterie  at  Bowood  or  Holland  House  as  himseU;  he  was  apt  to 
be  very  uncomplaisant.  He  says  of  Napier,  who  has  reason  for  soreness 
on  more  than  one  score,  "  After  luncheon  Napier  came  to  pay  a  fisit, 
and  I  did  the  state  some  service  by  relieving  Lord  Lansdowne  of  him." 
Again,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  he  says,  <^  Went  to  Lawrence's ;  always 
wish  I  could  like  the  man  as  much  as  I  admire  his  works ;  but  as  Luttrdl 
says  (Luttrell  and  Smith  are  always  quoted  for  the  best  jokes),  '^  he  is 
oily,  and  the  oil  bad  into  the  bargain."  Going  to  an  evening  party 
(April  29,  1830),  at  Martin's,  the  artist's,  he  relates  that  he  met  '*  alarge 
party  of  small  literati.  Flattered  and  talked  at  by  them  till  I  was  wk 
and  ran  away." 

That  Moore  was  capable  of  some  of  the  finest  and  noblest  sentiments 
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that  animate  the  breast  of  man,  not  only  his  poetry — which  is  often 
fiustitioaa — but  his  Diary  attests  in  many,  many  instances.  Nothing 
eoold  be  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  of 
Soott'a  misfortunes : 

Fear  that  poor  Scotf  s  share  in  the  ruin  of  CoDstable^s  house  is  even  greater 
than  I  had  supposed.  Few  tilings  have  affected  me  more  than  this.  I  almost 
regret,  indeed,  having  been  brought  so  close  to  Scott,  as  I  might  otherwise 
have  been  saved  the  deep  and  painful  sympathy  I  now  feel  for  his  misfortune. 
For  poor  devils  like  me  (wlio  have  never  known  better)  to  fag  and  to  be 

r'ncbed  for  means,  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature ;  but  for  Scott,  wliom 
saw  living  in  such  luxurious  comfort,  and  dispensing  such  cordial  hospi* 
ttlity,  to  be  thus  suddenly  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  working  his  way,  is  too 
hid,  and  I  grieve  for  him  from  my  heart. 

Moore  over  Byron's  g^ve  is  also  an  affecting  and  a  natural  picture  : 

When  we  arrived  at  Hucknall  the  clerk  could  not  be  found,  nor  the  key  of 
the  church.  At  Mrs.  Wildman*d  suggestion  took  a  pane  out  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  by  this  means  opening  it,  put  a  little  boy  in,  who  opened  the 
door  for  us.  During  all  this  time  I  felt  but  little  affected  by  our  visit,  but 
loddenly,  as  I  stood  over  the  vault  where  he  lies,  the  picture  of  what  he  had 
been,  and  what  he  was  now,  presented  itself  to  me,  and  at  once  a  sort  of  flood 
of  melancholy  feeling  came  over  my  heart,  which  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could 
oonceal  from  those  around  me. 

It  is  generally  known  how  much  Moore  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter Anastasia.  He  could  not  play»  nor  even  bear  the  sound  of  his  own 
Toice  for  a  long  time  after.  He  put  on  record  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1829: 

Had  rather  a  painful  scene  this  morning.  While  I  was  knocking  at  Lord 
Dcbester's  door,  Lord  Anglesey,  with  his  daughters,  drove  up  to  his  own  ;  and 
oalling  me  over,  seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  said,  **  Now  that  I  have  caught  you, 
I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you  hear  my  daughter  sing,  and  sing  something  in 
reCam  for  her.  In  vain  did  I  protest  that  I  was  in  a  hurry  somewhere  upon 
boeinesa ;  he  would  hear  of  nothing,  but  forced  me  up-stairs,  where  I  was 
introdnced,  for  the  first  time,  to  his  lady.  The  girl  was  set  down  instantly  in  a 
bustle  to  the  pianoforte,  and  sung  my  **  Common  Sense  and  Genius,*'  which 
Lord  A.  declared  to  be  his  especial  favourite.  I  was  then  obliged  (in  spite  of 
various  protestations  about  want  of  voice,  long  time  since  I  sung,  &c.,  &c.)  to 
take  my  seat  at  the  pianoforte ;  and  the  moment  I  sat  down,  felt  that  I  should 
*    1  of  myself.     With  difficulty  I  got  through  "  When  he  who  adores 
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thee  r  but  when  I  came  to  "  Keep  your  tears  for  me,"  the  melancholy  sound 
of  my  own  voice  quite  overpowered  me  ;  and  had  I  not  started  up  instantly,  I 
iboald  have  burst  into  one  of  my  violent  sobbing  fits,  which,  before  strangers, 
would  have  been  dreadful.  I  never  was  better  pleased  than  to  find  myself  in 
the  street  once  more.  When  shall  I  be  able  to  sing  again  ?  The  thought  of 
my  dear  child  comes  across  me  at  these  moments  with  a  gush  of  bitterness 
wbidi  is  indescribable. 

It  was  not  till  March,  1830,  that  being  at  Murrajr's,  he  put  on  record, 
*•  Stayed  there  the  whole  evening,  and  sung — ^the  first  time  for  near  two 
month* — and  was  actually  pleased  with  the  sound  of  my  own  voice." 

Equally  creditable  to  Moore  are  his  remarks  upon  his  political  and 
Hterary  antagonists — the  Tories: 

In  my  visits  this  morning,  called  at  Lord  D.'s,  and  sat  some  time  with 
Lidy  D. ;  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  politics.    I  spoke  pretty  freely  my  opinion 
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of  our  friends  the  Whigs ;  of  thehr  vile  practice  of  canrassing  enemies  an 
Defecting  friends.  As  for  myself,  I  said,  so  kmg  had  it  been  manifest  to  ■ 
that  this  vas  their  system,  that  I  had  for  many  yean  (hKkily  lor  my  mm 
peace  of  mind)  given  up  all  hopes  of  their  ever  thinking  of  doing  me  a  senrie 
So  far  did  this  poco-curantism  of  theirs  extend,  that,  even  in  the  trifling  artid 
of  franking,  not  one  of  them  (though  knowing  how  much  I  had  to  do  wt I 
printers  in  the  way  of  transmitting  proofs,  A'c.)  ever  offered,  when  in  office^  i 
be  of  any  service  to  me ;  and  I  have  always  gone  on  (when  I  could)  with  m 
old  frankers :  with  Croker  while  the  Whigs  were  last  in,  and  with  Oreri! 
during  their  present  ministry.  The  only  attempt  at  aiavonr,  indeed,  I  en 
experienced  for  myself  was  under  a  Tory  administration  ( Addington's},  whe 
through  the  medium,  it  b  true,  of  Lord  Moira,  I  got  that  unlucky  registia 
ship  of  Bermuda.  Lord  Hardwicke,  too,  when  the  Tory  Lord-Lieutenant  < 
Ireland,  oflered  to  create  a  laureateship  in  Ireland,  with  the  same  emoIomcB 
as  the  English  one,  if  I  would  accept  it.     Neither  ought  I  to  forget  that  i 

?oor  Lord  M oira  (whom  the  Whigs  hardly  acknowledged  as  one  of  themselve 
owed  the  barracK-mastership  for  my  father,  which  made  his  latter  davs  cm 
fortable.  That  from  Whigs,  as  Whigs,  I  never  received  even  the  semblaiiee 
a  favour.  All  this  I  said  to  Lady  D.,  and  she  admitted  tliat  there  ma  bat  ii 
much  truth,  she  feared,  in  the  charge,  so  general  against  them  on  this  poiB 
On  her  saying  some  flattering  things  of  the  peculiar  ckims  I  had  upon  Ii 
regard  of  all  parties,  I  answered,  that  the  only  merit  I  could  arrogata 
myself  was,  that  *'  I  was  at  no  time  purchaseable,  and  that  this  I  bdieve  t 
Tories  knew."  "  Oh  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "  if  the  Tories  had  such  a  pew 
OS  you  on  their  side,  we  should  he  made  to  feel  the  diflerence"  (alliidiofi 
take  for  granted,  to  my  knack  at  ridicule ;  and  God  knows  how  open  i 
friends  the  Whigs  are  to  that  same  weapon}. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  £dBv 
ing  short  passage,  with  the  editorial  note  thereunto  appendaged : 

^  A  Letter  from  the  Honourable  Henry to  Lady  Emma  — — .**  B^ 

me,  in  an3rthing  I  might  now  write  for  him,  to  spare  Croker ;  wbiefa^  I  ti 
him,  was  an  unnecessary  caution,  as  Croker  and  I  were  old  allies.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  journals  were  most  probably  intend 
only  to  become  we  basis  of  a  biographical  history,  but  such  a  suggi 
tion  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  a  number  of  passages  in  the  Diary, 
for  example,  where  Moore  speaks  of  his  dear  Bessy's  insisting  upon  am 
little  domestic  matter  being  duly  immortalised  therein,  and  still  man 
where,  upon  dining  vrith  Sir  Walter  Scott  after  the  stroke  of  pinJj 
which  had  laid  the  literary  leviathan  low,  he  says,  **  had  it  beoi  in  1 
better  times,  I  should  have  had  many  a  lively  tale  to  enrich  these  pa^ 
with ;  but  he  spoke  little."    Nothing  can  look  more  premeditated. 

*  To  Moore  it  was  unnecessary  to  address  a  request  to  spare  a  friend;  If  i 
request  had  been  addressed  to  the  other  party,  asking  him  to  spare  Moofe»wl 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  Probably  while  Moore  was  alive,  and  able  to  wi 
his  pen,  it  might  have  been  successful ;  had  Moore  been  dead,  it  would  hi 
served  only  to  give  an  additional  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  safe  malSgni^.-^llp. 
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Soke  jeua  ago,  when  the  '^  Inniskilling  Dragoons"  were  quartered  at 
CinteriMiiy,  Captain  Crofton  of  that  regiment,  returning  to  barracks  one 
erening  from  mess,  thus  accosted  his  military  servant : 

'^Cassidy,  I  shall  want  you  to-morrow  to  take  the  bay  mare  and  the 
deimei  to  London.  Here  s  a  furlough  for  three  days.  Drive  up  gently, 
sleep  a  night  on  the  road,  and  then  *  Jessy'  will  he  quite  fresh  at  the  end 
of  the  journey.  When  you  get  to  town  you  will  put  up  at  Short's 
Hotel  in  Bond-street;  tell  them  to  take  care  of  the  mare  and  dennet  till 
they  see  me  next  week,  and  make  yourself  comfortable  while  you  stay." 

**  I  ahall,  sir,"  replied  Cassidy,  comprehensively  including  m  one  sen- 
tence— after  the  fashion  of  his  countrymen — obedience  to  dl  his  master's 
mttmctionfl. 

Miohael  Cassidy  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  fellow  of  two-and- 
twenty,  with  a  figure  and  features  of  much  m<ve  aristocratic  cut  than 
iraaliy  fidls  to  the  lot  of  a  private  of  dragoons ;  and  when  he  turned  out, 
the  following  morning,  in  a  well-made  white  driving-coat  and  forage- 
ci^  with  gold  band — both  of  which  had  been  discarded  by  his  master — 
ke  looJoed  so  Hke  an  officer  in  half-mufty  that  the  sentry  at  the  barrack- 
sate,  who  saluted  him  as  he  drove  out,  might  almost  have  been  excused 
tor  mistaking  him  for  Captain  Crofton  himself.  Neither  was  it  surprising 
diat  the  toll-keeper's  pretty  daughter  should  have  dropped  a  curtsey  as  he 
kissed  his  hand  to  her  after  tossing  the  sixpence  that  cleared  the  gates 
between  Canterbury  and  Sitdngboume. 

^^  That's  a  nate  little  thing,"  said  Cassidy,  turning  round  to  taka 
another  peep  at  her,  ^'  and  mighty  respectful.  Faith,  it's  not  my  own 
fingen  Id  like  to  be  kissing,  if  she  were  only  a  little  closer.  Bad  luck 
ia  tim  wlup-handle  for  being  there  instead." 

But  in  vain  he  looked :  pretty  Ellen  had  modestly  withdrawn  into  the 
taaanjpke  (it's  true  there  was  a  little  window  which  commanded  a  view 
down  the  road),  and  Cassidy,  with  something  like  a  sigh,  turned  his 
fiioe  towards  London  and  drove  on. 

It  waa  a  brilliant  morning,  the  precursor  of  a  beautiful  October  day, 
and  with  everything  smiling  round  him  Michael  Cassidy  was  not  the  one 
to  indolse  long  in  sentimental  fancies.  He  had  a  ^eerful  word  and  a 
merry  guaace  to  bestow  on  all  whom  he  met,  and  the  journey  was  as  plca- 
lant  as  it  well  could  be — without  a  companion.  No  incident,  however, 
of  any  consequence,  happened  on  the  road;  in  accordance  with  his 
aaster^s  orders  he  proceeded  slowly ,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  that  he  arrived  at  his  destination. 

Captain  Crofton,  with  true  military  nonchalance^  had  never  thought 
of  asking,  before  he  despatched  him,  if  his  servant  had  been  in  London 
before  ;  and  Cassidy  was  too  little  in  the  habit  of  making  difficulties  to 
bint  at  the  fact  of  his  being  a  stranger  there,  so  that  the  great,  city  was 
altogether  new  to  him.  But  he  was  not  so  lost  in  wonder  as  to  forget 
tiie  ercand  on  which  he  had  been  sent,  and  by  dint  of  &  few  well-timed 
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inquiries,  found  his  way  safely  enough  to  Bond-street,  and  drew  up  at 
Sho4*8  Hotel  about  dusk. 

Although  it  was  not  the  season — perhaps  on  that  venr  account — two  oi 
three  wuters  were  at  once  on  the  qui-vive,  when,  tnrough  the  panel 
agdnst  which  they  were  flattening  their  noses,  they  saw  a  mihtaiy- 
looking  man,  driving  a  magnificent  horse  and  fashionable  dennet,  sto{ 
at  the  hotel  door.  With  unusual  empressement  they  rushed  out-— one 
called  for  the  master  at  the  bar,  another  hastily  rang  the  ostler^s  bdl 
and  a  third  precipitated  himself  into  the  street  to  receive  the  strangei'i 
commands. 

Michael  Cassidy  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  brisk  reception 
and  it  caused  him  to  deliver  his  master's  message  rather  less  circum 
stantially  than  he  had  been  enjoined. 

'<  Take  care  of  the  mare  and  dennet,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  interrupted  the  waiter,  before  he  could  get  any  further. 

''It's  Captain  Crofton's,  of  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons,"  continaec 
Cassidy. 

'^  Yes,  sir,  Captain  Crofton's, — ^yes,  sir,  Inniskilling  Dragoons, — jet 
sir  ; — here,  ostler,  take  Captain  Crofton's  mare  and  dennet  round  to  tb 
stables.     Please  to  alight,  sir.     Dine,  sir — sleep,  sir  ?" 

Before  Cassidy  could  reply  to  this  double-barrelled  question,  Mr.  Shot 
himself  made  his  appearance. 

''Proud  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  "pray  walk  in 
they'll  take  every  care  of  that  splendid  hannimal,  and  a  splendid  one  i 
is.     Let  me  show  you  into  the  coffee-room  !*' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Short  led  the  way,  the  battants  were  thrown  open  V 
two  of  the  waiters,  the  landlord  paused  at  the  entrance  and  bowed,  an' 
Michael  Cassidy  marched  in. 

"  This  is  the  coffee-room,  sir,— chilly  evening — good  fire — very  com 
fortablehere!" 

"  There's  not  the  laste  doubt  of  that,"  returned  Cassidy,  looking  roan 
him ;  "  but  it's  a  long  drive  I've  had,  and  if  it's  all  the  same  to  yoi 
I*d  rather  sit  down  to  some  could  mate  and  a  hot  potaty  than  the  M 
coffee  you  have  in  the  house !" 

"  Cold  meat,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Short,  in  surprise.  "  WouldnH  yo 
like  a  hot  dinner  ?*' 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  I  would !"  replied  Cassidy  ;  "  who  wouldn't  ?" 

The  word  "  dinner "  operated  like  magic  on  the  senior  waiter,  wh 
straightway  rattled  off  the  bill  of  fare. 

"  Hoxtsol  and  gravy-soup,  sir ;  whitings,  soles,  and  'addocks  ;  'arric 
mutton,  veal  cutlet,  beef  hoilives,  stewed  masharoons,  pidging  pie,  fef 
and  'am — chop,  steak — (these  par  parenthhse) — jint, — sinoin  ready  i 
half  an  hour,  sir, — game,  sweets." 

"  Bedad,"  said  Cassidy,  "  there's  plenty  of  it ;  make  yourself  tarn 
I'll  dine!"  r  .  J 

"  What  will  you  please  to  border,  sir  ?"  asked  the  waiter,  presenlin 

the  bill  of  fare  which  he  had  run  off  so  glibly.     "  Hox *'  he  wf 

beg^ning  again,  but  Cassidy  stopped  him. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  he  ;  "  save  me  the  trouble  of  telling  701 
and  just  do  as  you'd  be  done  by  !" 

Mr.  Short  rubbed  his  hands,  and  lauehed  :  "  Very  good — veiy  gooi 
indeed ;  ah,  a  nice  little  dinner,  you  un^rstand,  William !" 
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"  And  the  sooner  the  better,"  added  Cassidy. 

''  To  be  sure,  sir/'  replied  the  landlord  ;  and  awaj  he  bustled  with 
the  head-waiter  dose  at  lus  heels. 

''  '£Ilp  jou  hoff  with  your  box-coat,  sir  ?**  inquired  a  grave  young 
man,  with  a  face  as  pale  as  the  white  handkerchief  round  his  throat ; 
and  when  this  was  done  and  Cassidy  stood  divested  of  his  outer  garment^ 
the  chambennaid  who  appeared  at  the  same  moment  to  light  him  to  his 
room,  confessed  to  herself  that  a  '^nansomer  gent  and  straighter  legs, 
Ae  never  before  set  eyes  on  !** 

Nor  was  she  singular  in  her  opinion ;  for  Miss  Maria,  the  landlord's 
only  daughter,  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  though  she  expressed  herself 
in  different  terms  to  the  cousin  who  was  sitting  with  her  in  the 
nariour  behind  the  bar.  "  How  elegant  I"  she  exclaimed  ;  **  after  all, 
Matilda,  there  is  nothing  like  those  officers !"  a  remark,  in  the  truth  of 
which  Miss  Short's  cousin  most  energetically  concurred. 

Cassidy  was  conducted  by  the  chambermaid  to  one  of  the  best  bed- 
rooms in  the  hotel,  and  when  the  smiling  damsel  desired  to  know  if  he 
band  everything  "  agreeable  and  to  his  liking,"  was  half  tempted  to 
aoquness  his  satisfacUon  by  realising  the  wish  he  had  left  unaccomplished 
at  the  Canterbury  tumpike«gate ;  but  surprise  at  the  way  in  which  he 
was  treated  got  the  better  of  his  natural  impulses,  and  he  very  modestly 
replied: 

**  Faith,  miss,  it's  a  dale  too  good  for  a  young  fellow  like  me  to  be 
waited  on  by  such  as  you." 

*^  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir  I"  said  the  girl,  blushins^  at  the  compliment,  and 
only  half  understandmg  its  appUcation ;   *^  I'm  sure  if  all  the  gents 

that  come  here  was  as  perlite  as  you,  sir **  but  fearing,  it  might  be, 

that  she  should  say  too  much,  or  fancying,  perhaps,  that  some  one  called 
her,  she  left  the  sentence  unfinished  and  whisked  out  of  the  room. 

The  duties  of  the  toilette  did  not  long  engage  the  attention  of  Michael 
Cassidy,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  alteration  to  make  in  his 
costume.  A  small  carpet-bag,  which  went  under  the  seat  of  the  dennet^ 
contained  a  change  of  linen  and  one  or  two  necessaries,  but  as  their  owner 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  dressing  for  dinner,  he  defeired  making  use  of 
them  till  the  following  morning.  Being  on  furlough  he  wore  tlie  undress 
of  his  regiment,  and  it  required  a  more  experienced  eye  than  belonged  to 
any  one  in  Short's  Hotel  to  distinguish  between  the  private  and  the 
officer.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  hear  the  name  of  Captain  Crofton  and 
see  his  equipaee,  to  feel  satisfied  that  the  handsome  young  dragoon  was  the 
captain  himself;  and  it  was  really  no  disparagement  to  the  officers  of  the 
''  Inniskillings"  that  such  a  mistake  should  have  occurred. 

But  although  his  toilette  was  briefly  made,  Cassidy  did  not  hurry 
down  stairs.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  feel  sure  where  he  was  going 
to  dine ;  and  in  the  next,  he  could  not  get  over  hb  astonishment  at  being 
shown  into  such  a  fine  bedroom. 

"  There's  jugs  and  basins,  and  bottles  and  glasses  enough  here  of  all 
colours,"  he  soliloquised,  '*  to  set  up  a  crockery  shop  in  the  best  street  in 
Dublin.  What  an  elegant  soup-tureen,"  touching  a  large  footpan  with 
the  toe  of  his  boot,  "  uus  would  make  for  our  sergeants  mess,  if  it  had 
but  a  cover  to  it !  And  what's  this  thiug  as  big  round  as  a  well,  but  as 
shallow  as  a  plate  ?  For  crame,  most  likely  I  The  London  gentlemen's 
complexions  is  so  delicate.     What  do  they  mane  now  by  all  these  look- 
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ing-glasses  ?  A  fellow  can't  turn  ins  head  without  aeeing  somebody 
staring  at  him.  I  never  saw  Ae  use  of  more  than  two  lands  of  glasses, 
the  one  you  drink  out  of  and  the  other  jou  shave  W.  BeAid,  a  hey 
might  ^ave  himself  at  full  length  hera  What's  tins  ?  A  pneoiiiing — 
wiUi  a  frilltoit!  CHi  Jaber»— that  batea  Bannagher !  Where  the  div^ 
is  a  man  to  find  the  place  to  stick  pins  into  ?  And  a  petticoat  over  the 
table !   Maybe  the  poker  and  tongs  wears  curl  papers  !* 

This  soliloquy,  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of  making  a  complete  inventorr 
of  the  contents  of  the  chamber,  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
die  voice  of  one  of  the  waiters  announcing  that  &iner  was  ready,  an  in- 
timation by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  hungrv  dragoon,  and  he-hastilT 
followed  the  summoner  down  stairs.  That  Miss  Short  cAiould  have  left 
her  cousin  in  the  small  parlour  and  found  something  just  then  to 
occupy  her  in  the  bar,  was,  of  course,  purely  aecndental;  and,  bekig 
there,  that  she  should  gracefully  bend  her  swan-Uke  neck  as  **  the  cap« 
tain"  again  went  by,  was  equally  natural  and  unpremeditated.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  professional  and  national  gallantry  of  Michael  Casskhf 
would  not  have  allowed  so  flattering  a  demonstration  to  pass  unnoticed 
and  he  made  his  best  bow  in  consequence,  confirming  with  an  expressifv 
glance  the  favourable  impression  which  his  first  appearance  had  pn>^ 
duced. 

In  the  most  comfortable  comer  of  the  coffee-room — of  which  it  aeemed 
likely  he  would  be  the  sole  tenant — the  diuner-table  was  kid,  and  mar- 
shalled by  the  head-waiter,  Cassidy  took  his  seat.  He  felt  a  little  awk* 
ward  at  first  about  his  napkin,  and  the  number  of  spoons  and  forks 
at  his  elbow  rather  bothered  him;  bat  by  the  time  he  Imd  swallopfved  hit 
soup,  and  taken  a  glass  of  sherry,  his  presence  of  mind  returned,  and  ha 
felt  equal  to  '^  the  situation.''  It  is  true  that  the  pale-faced  waiter  shud- 
dered when  Cassidy  scored  the  fried  bcAib  with  his  kmfe,  and  wi^  thaft 
imj^ement  assisted  large  slices  to  his  mouth,  but  the  solecism  was  over- 
leolced  in  the  vehement  praise  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  estahUir 
raent  which  encouraged  such  good  cookery.  A  trial  awaited  Caasidy 
when  Mr.  Short  himself  appemd,  at  the  head  of  a  file  of  attendants^ 
bearing  the  first  dish  of  the  remove;  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  jump  up  and 
take  it  from  him,  but  luckily  he  had  not  time  to  execute  this  manceovrs^ 
and  when  he  found  that '  everybody  seemed  resolved  to  wait  opoD  him, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  he  wisely  submitted  to  his  fiite,  and,  as  he  said 
afterwards,  <'  played  such  a  knife  and  fork  that  it  would  have  made  alaU 
man  hungry  to  look  at  him."  Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 
^aitables;^'  for,  remembering  his  master's  injunction  to  make  himaatf 
comfortable,  he  said  **  yes"  to  every  suggestion,  and — in  his  own  phrase 
again — '*  took  to  the  hock  and  Champagne  like  mother's  milk."  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  luxury,  however,  there  was  one  thing  he  regretted — thai 
he  had  no  companion  to  share  it  with, — and  if  he  had  not  fortunately  re- 
membered  that  his  master  never  took  wine  with  him  when  he  stood  be* 
hind  his  chair,  he  certainly  would  have  pledged  the  pale-faced  waiter, 
*<  if  it  had  only  been  to  put  a  little  blood  into  him."  At  length,  when 
he  could  scarcely  bear  it  any  longer,  this  temptation  was  removed  by  the 
removal  of  the  doth,  and  he  was  left  tete-a-tete  with  a  bottle  of  Mr. 
Short's  best  claret,  to  commune  with  his  own  thoughts. 

They  were  not  at  all  of  a  sombre  character. 
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^  Upon  iBT  fife,*^  nid  h&j  wbeeHng  his  ehair  round  to  face  the  fire,  and 
flacmg  the  decanter  *'  handy,* — ^  upon  mj  life  they  understand  ciyility 
m  ^hoB  house.  At  Rochester,  bad  cess  to  'em,  thej  gave  me  a  billet  over 
Ae  stable,  and  I  got  me  dinner  off  the  kitchen  dresser,  bacon  and  greens, 
no  better.  CKre  me  strangers,  say  I,  if  jou  want  to  be  well  treated* 
Hist  fiit  Rodiester  landlord,  now,  has  seen  me  scores  of  times  along  with 
Ae  Captain,  and  the  ^rel  a  thing  did  he  offer  to  wadh  me  throat  with  but 
a  mug  of  hard  ale, — let  alone  claret  and  Champagne !  It's  dvilisation  has 
done  it.  Tre  often  been  tould  that  London  was  the  cinter  of  civilisation, 
and  now  Fve  found  it  out.  I  should  be  long  enough  anywhere  else  before 
half  a  dozen  dandies  in  black, — ^like  so  many  Protestant  clergymenr— came 
dancing  round  about  me  with  pigeon-pies  and  roast  partridges,  and  ,the 
£vel  knows  what  besides,  coanng  me  to  ate  as  if  it  was  to  do  ^em  good, 
and  not  Mick  Cassidy.  It's  well  for  the  Captun's  mare  that  I  cHdn't 
know  their  ways,  or  Id  have  been  here  yesterday  ;  and  small  blame  to  me 
for  aa^g  so. — No  wonder  the  Captain's  tond  of  getting  lave  and 
'  running  up,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  London,  though  I  don't  think  they  could 
behave  more  genteeljy  to  the  master  than  they  have  to  his  man.  I'd 
like  to  know  which  of  'em  he's  in  love  with !  The  little  thing  with  the 
candlestick,  or  the  fine  lady  in  the  ringlets  I  I  wouldn't  get  in  his  way 
if  I  couM  help  it,  but  who  can  stand  two  at  once  ?  This  daref  s  mighty 
pleasant  tipple  :  it  sets  one  draming  about  the  women  with  one's  eyes 
open.  Here's  their  healths,  all  of  them.  Mr.  Short's  too,  may  he  five 
till  he's  twice  as  long !  No  thankee," — this  was  addressed  to  the  pale- 
hcei  waiter,  who  brought  him  the  evening  paper  ;  ^*  no  thankee,  I  niver 
rade  by  this  kind  of  light" 

••Great  news,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  depositing  the  journal  on  the 
table, — "  thought  you'd  like  to  know  it.  The  Lord  Mayor  preceding  to 
his  wiDow  at  'Ackney  has  been  attackted  by  thieves." 

"What  did  ye  say  about  the  mare?"  exckdmed  Cassidy,  briskly, — **no 

hcrmm  to  her  I  hope  V 

"  Dear  me,  no,  sir, — I  was  mentioning  of  the  Lord  Mayor  which  the 
— ■»•* — 1  —         ff 
peucQuus- 

«*  Here's  his  health,  then,"  said  Cassidy,  filling  another  bumper ;  "  you 
can  keep  the  *  pe-ti-cu-lars  '  till  they're  wanted." 

The  pale-faced  waiter  withdrew  dLsappointedly,  if  not  with  some  degree 
of  disgust.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  day,  he  inwardly  murmured, 
that  his  feelings  had  been  "  'arrowed." 

Cassidy  was  too  much  absorbed  by  his  own  position  to  notice  his 
sulks. 

"  Great  news  is  it  ?"  he  said,  giving  the  newspaper  a  thump  with  his 
fist  •*  Nothing  aqual  to  the  news  ni  have  to  tell  when  I  get  back  to 
Canterimry.  Faith,  I  can't  reckon  the  dishes ;  and  then  the  landlord's 
politeness.  I  wonder  what  he'd  say  to  me  for  a  son-in-law !  May  he 
never  have  a  worse !" 

At  this  last  aspiration,  Mick  Cassidy  drained  the  claret-jug.  It  had 
not  performed  its  office  without  imparting  a  certain  rosy  hue  to  his 
reverie,  though  the  tints  were  somewhat  confiised — ^that  is  to  say,  his 
Noughts  were  ;  indeed,  he  was  what  might  be  called  •*  a  little  elevated." 

Cassidy  rose  from  his  chair,  and  stood  before  the  fire;  his  eye  fell  upon 
tte  pier-glass,  and  besides  the  reflection  of  his  own  £eatares,  which 
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smiled  on  him,  he  caught  the  glimpse  of  a  female  £Ace  pe^iog  tfaroagh 
one  of  the  ovals  in  the  red-haize  door  of  the  coffee-room. 

"  Oh,  come  in,  then  ;  you're  welcome,"  said  he,  and  he  turned  round 
to  greet  his  hxr  viator,  hut  the  face  had  vanished.     He  resumed  his 

Sisition,  with  his  hack  to  the  door,  and  wiuted  for  five  minutes,  hoping 
at  the  vision  would  reappear,  but  it  came  not  again.  Without  exactlj 
knowing  why,  Cassidy  rang  the  bell.  This  time  it  was  William,  the 
head-waiter,  who  entered. 

**  More  claret,  sir  ?"  he  inquired,  as  he  shuffled  up  the  room. 

"  Much  obliged,"  replied  Cassidy  ;  "  but  I  think  I've  had  enough." 

"  Any  licure,  sir  ?" 

"What's  that?" 

William  thought  he  asked  what  kind  of  liqueur,  and  began  to 
gallop  through  a  long  list.  At  the  mention  of  one  name  Cassidy 
stopped  him. 

"  Curious  O  !  That  must  be  quare  stuff!  I'll  take  a  glass,  if  you  plase!" 

The  cura9oa  was  brought,  and  speedily  tossed  off. 

"  That's  better  than  a  punch  in  the  head  !"  said  Cassidy. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  replied  William,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  had  called 
it  exquisite.     *^  Another  glass,  sir  ?" 

The  offer  was  declined ;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  Cassidy's  fuse 
as  if  he  still  wanted  something. 

William  sto6d  waitine  for  orders,  but  receiving  none,  suggested  tea. 
He  had  touched  the  right  chord. 

"  Tay !"  ejaculated  the  dragoon.     "  Your  name's  William,  isn't  it  T* 

"Yes,  sir.'^ 

"  Well,  then,  William,  tell  me  who's  that  uncommon  fine  gurl — that's 
to  say,  young  lady — in  the  little  room  there,  outside  ?" 

"  In  the  parlour,  sir,  beyond  the  bar,  sir  ?  That's  Miss  Mariar,  sir — 
master's  daughter,  sir." 

"  You're  seldom  wrong,  Mick  Cassidy,"  said  the  dragoon,  addressing 
himself.  Then,  to  the  waiter,  "  Do  you  know,  William,  this  dar't  has 
made  me  thursty.  I  should  like  a  dish  of  tay.  But,"  he  again  solilo- 
quised, " haven  t  you  a  tongue  in  your  head,  Mick  Cassidy;  can't  you 
spake  to  the  lady  herself?" 

"  Green  or  black,  sir  ?"  asked  William. 

"  Oh,  niver  mind  just  at  present,  I'll  think  about  it." 

The  waiter  made  an  obeisance  and  retired.  When  he  was  gone, 
Cassidy  winked  his  eye,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  gave  a  twiri 
to  his  moustache,  and  followed  him  out  of  the  room.  He  proceeded 
straight  to  the  bar. 

"  Did  you  wish  for  a  chamber  candlestick,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  sofl  voice 
of  Miss  Maria,  who  hearing  the  jingle  of  spurs,  at  once  came  forward. 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss,"  replied  Cassidy,  "  I'm  longmg  for  a  dish  of  tay." 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  eyes,  first  on  Miss  Short  and  then  on  the 
tea-service,  which  was  set  out  in  the  little  parlour.  The  lady  blushed 
and  simpered. 

"  I'm  sure,  I  reaUv  don't  know— FU  call  WUliam." 

"  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself.  Miss.  I  niver  could  drink  a  drop  if  a 
man  made  it  It's  only  the  taper  fingers  of  a  lady  that's  fit  to  handle  a 
taypot.  If  it  wasn't  being  too  bould,  ma'am,  I'd  be  happy  to  make  ope 
of  your  party." 
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"  Oh,  gracioos  !  what  would  papa  say  when  he  came  back,  if  he 
thought  rd  had  a  gentleman  in  to  tea  that  was  staying  in  the  house  !" 

"  Your  papa's  out,  then  ?" 

'^  He  is  only  gone  to  the  play  with  my  aunt  He'll  be  back  before 
twelve  o'clock.'*  • 

Cassidy  glanced  at  a  clock  in  the  bar;  it  wanted  a  quarter  to  nine. 

"  There's  plinty  of  time,"  said  he. 

^'  Oh,  gracious !  really — it's  so  unusual.     Matilda,  dear,  what  do  you 

think  r 

Miss  Maria  withdrew  to  consult  her  cousin,  and  a  good  deal  of  whisper- 
ing and  giggling  took  place.  It  was  plain  to  Cassidy  that  neither  of  the 
damsels  were  opposed  to  the  proposition,  though  they  did  not  like  to 
lay  so. 

"  By  your  lave,  then,"  said  Cassidy,  goine  to  the  parlour-door,  which 
opened  into  the  passage,  and  turning  the  handle,  "  you'll  find  me  per- 
fectly hamnless." 

This  coup  de  main  fairly  installed  him,  for  though  Miss  Maria  and 
Miss  Matilda  both  declared  ''it  was  just  like  those  officers !" — ^they  mani- 
fested no  resentment  at  the  invasion.  On  the  contrary,  having  familiar- 
ised themselves  with  the  dangerous  proximity  of  the  dragoon,  and  feeling 
that  they  were  two  to  one,  strong  in  each  other's  strength  they  invited 
him  to  sit  down. 

*'  If  you  will  but  excuse  our  humble  way,"  began  Miss  Maria, ''  I  know 
you  gentlemen  are  used  to  so  much  elegance " 

"  It's  little  she  knows  of  a  barrack,"  thought  Cassidy  ;  then  replying 
to  her  observation,  ''  Sure,  if  it's  illigance  you  mane,  ladies,  you've  only  to 
look  at  each  other !" 

The  heroines  both  tittered  ;  Matilda  buried  her  &ce  in  her  handker- 
chief, Maria  took  refuge  in  the  sugar-basin. 

"  Do  you  like  your  tea  sweet,  sir  ?"  asked  the  latter,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  archness. 

''Swate!*'  exclaimed  Cassidy,  whose  compliments  were  not  of  the 
newest  or  most  recherche  kind.  ''  I'll  trouble  it  to  be  anything  else  if 
you  make  it." 

The  ice  was  now  broken,  and  the  young  Irishman  went  rattling  on. 
He  never  gave  a  thought  to  the  possibility  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  his  master,  but  set  down  the  attention  of  the  servants,  and  the 
smiles  of  their  mistress  and  her  fair  friend,  partly  to  their  natural  hospi- 
tality, partly  to  his  own  account.  In  his  soberest  moments  he  would 
have  been  deceived,  and  it  was  not  likely  he  should  be  very  clear-sighted 
after  all  the  claret  and  Champagne  which  he  had  so  freely  imbibed.  Had 
he  been  playing  a  part,  he  must  have  betrayed  himself  by  some  slip  or 
other ;  but  he  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  genuineness  of  his  reception, 
that  he  never  for  a  moment  felt  ill  at  ease.  Establish  an  illusion,  and 
everything  becomes  natural. 

Cassidy  was  endowed  with  a  full  share  of  the  humour  and  high  spirits 
of  his  coimtrymen ;  he  had  also  a  tendency,  which  is  not  uncommon 
amongst  them,  to  make  love  to  every  pretty  girl  he  met ;  nor  did  it 
much  embarrass  him  to  declare  his  sentiments  to  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Had  he  been  told  to  choose  between  the  slender  Miss  Maria,  with  her 
blue  orbs  and  flaxen  ringlets,  and  her  cousin  Matilda,  whose  embonpomt 
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WIS  sufficiently  prononce,  who  had  eyes  as  black  as  sloes,  and  tieases 
like  what  novel  writers  call  *'  the  raven's  wing,"  he  mi^t  have  been 
somewhat  undecided.  That  he  could  have  been  '*  happy  with  ^tiier " 
there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  that  he  wished  '*  t'other  dear 
charmer  away  "  was  a  state  of  the  case  never  contemplated  by  Midiael 
Cassidy. 

*<  What  a  lovely  animal  you  drove  to-day !"  exclaimed  Miss  Maria,  by 
way  of  opening  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  exquisite !"  echoed  Miss  Matilda.     "  What  is  its  name  ?** 

<' Jessy,"  replied  Cassidy;  ''but  the  next  time  she's  christened  she'll 
have  a  better." 

'*  Why,  Jessy  is  a  very  pretty  name,"  said  Miss  Maria. 

"  Maybe,"  returned  the  dragoon  ;  "  but  there's  prettier.  Suppose  it 
iMgan  with  an  M !" 

A  double  disclaimer  was  uttered,  while  Cassidy  went  on  : 

"I'd  back  her  to  win  everything  if  she  was  only  called  *  Maria- 
Matilda.'" 

'*  Oh,  gracious  !  where  could  you  have  learnt  ■"  ^'  Oh,  my!  how  did 
he  find  out !"  cried  both  the  girls  at  once. 

^'I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  horse  having  two  xuuneSy" 
resumed  Miss  Maria,  when  her  little  flutter  had  sub^ded. 

"  Don't  ladies  often  have  'em  ?"  asked  Cassidy,  adding,  in  a  most 
insinuating  tone,  "  Sure  it's  what  they're  bom  for !" 

*'  Oh,  but  that's  difierent,"  said  Miss  Matilda,  simpering  ;  **  they  never 
change  them  altogether." 

''  It  would  be  a  pity  if  they  did,"  returned  Cassidy  ;  ''Fd  niver  like 
to  be  calling  my  wife,  *  Thomas,  my  angel,'  or  *  Barney,  my  darling,'  as 
if  I  was  making  love  to  myself." 

"  That  would  be  absurd,    said  Miss  Maria. 

''  Ridiculous !"  chimed  her  cousin. 

'*  I  suppose  you  gentlemen  race  and  hunt  a  good  deal !"  was  the  next 
observation. 

<*  Oh,  it's  plinty  olF  racing  and  hunting  there  is  with  us ;  vre're  niver 
still.  Let  the  commanding  officer  alone  for  that !  He's  a  tight  hand. 
Boot  and  saddle  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning — at  it  all  day,— drame  of 
it  all  night." 

'*  How  delightful !     And  then  you  give  such  balls  !" 

Cassidy  looked  a  little  puzzled,  but  after  a  moment's  thinking  re- 
plied: 

''  Give  balls  ?  In  coorse,  when  they're  wanted ;  that's  to  say,  now 
and  again.     Balls, — ay,  and  mashes  too." 

Not  being  skilled  in  hippopathology,  Maria  mutely  interrogated  her 
coosin  as  to  what  the  CapUun  meant  by  the  last-named  remedy*^ 

"  I  suppose  it's  Irish  for  *  supper,' "  whispered  Matilda. 

Having  once  got  upon  the  topic  of  entertainments,  the  ladies  did  not 
apare  it,  and  Cassidy  soon  found  out  that  dancing  and  not  physicking 
was  uppermost  in  tlieir  minds.  He  was  one  of  those  who  coold  "foot 
ihe  plank" — as  he  said — "  with  anybody,"  and  the  theme  made  him 
quite  eloquent,  though  not  without  some  entanglement  of  ideas.  It  was 
an  odd  mixture  of  what  had  been  done  by  him  personally,  and  what  fay 
the  "  Inniflkillings"  in  general,  wherever  they,  had  been  quartecedr-^nd 
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4b9  gobject  ezpciided  under  his  treatment,  war,  love,  and  adventure  being 
Ae  natanl  ixmoooiitants.  He  became  the  historian  of  the  regiment 
m  maue  and  his  own  biographer  into  the  bargain,  and  JSneas-like  came 
oat  in  strong  relief,  while  the  two  gprls,  like  Dido  and  Anna,  gave  him 
fidi  credit  tor  being  all  the  hero  he  unwittingly  portrayed  himselE — The 
narrative  might,  however,  have  ended  in  an  eclairctssement,  if >  it  had 
lasted  long  enough,  for  there  were  several  things  Cassidy  said  which 
foimded  rather  strangely  in  the  ears  of  his  listeners,  but  an  accidental 
^ance  at  the  clock  warned  Miss  Maria  that  it  was  time  to  break  off  the 
agreeable  visit.  The  same  monitor  reminded  Cassidy  also  that  he  was 
not  hb  own  master,  so  he  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  fair  entertainers, 
squeezed  both  their  hands  with  a  tender  Tipperary  pressure,  sighed  forth 
hiB  adieox  in  a  strong  Tipperary  brogue,  and  left  the  ladies  to  a'skirmish 
ma  the  subject  of  hb  personal  attractions,  which,  growing  more  and  more 
spiteful  every  instant,  would  no  doubt  have  ended  in  a  violent  quarrel, 
kiii  for  the  opp<M*tune  return  of  '*  Papa  and  my  Aunt"  from  the  theatre. 
As  for  the  bone  of  contention  between  the  lovely  disputants,  he  was  sound 
asleep  before  the  last  angry  word  had  ceased  to  vibrate. 

What  was  the  colour  of  his  dreams  is  not  upon  record,  but  his  first 
waking  thought  as  he  Jumped  up  in  bed,  having  a  little  overslept  himself, 
«■•  one  of  extreme  astonishment  at  finding  himself  in  such  comfortable 
^■arters. 

**  How  the  divel,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  eyes,  '*  did  all  this  happen  ?" 

Then,  pondering  a  moment,  the  whole  scene  of  the  previous  even- 
ing came  back  to  his  memory  with  more  than  daguerreotyped  minute- 
aeii  ; — how  he  had  dined,  how  drunk,  how  waiters  had  danced  attendance 
im  him,  how  a  brace  of  beautiful  faymales  had  listened  to  the  witching 
aoeents  of  his  tongue,  and  how  (if  he  could  believe  his  senses)  eiUier  of 
them  was  ready  to  jump  at  him  if  he  only  said  the  word. 

All  this  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  sadsfactory,  if  a  sort  of 
misgiving  had  not  come  over  him  that  what  had  happened  was  too  good 
to  last.  He  had  nothing  really  to  reproach  himself  with,  except  having 
perhaps  indulged  in  rather  too  much  blarney,  a  venial  crime  where  ^  the 
moL. "  is  concerned  ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of 
leiBorseful  feeling,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  something  wrong.  It  was 
probably  the  reaction  of  his  spirits  after  over-excitement 

"  You'd  a  pleaaant  time  of  it  yesterdav*  Mick,"  he  soliloquised,  as  he 
b^gan  to  dress,  *'  and  the  likes  of  it,  may be^  won't  happen  again.  I'm  to 
be  back  to  Canterbuiy  to-day,  and  the  coach  goes  at  eight  from  the 
Goulden  Cross,  I  think  the  Captain  said.  I  must  have  a  look  at  the  mare 
before  I  start,  get  a  bit  of  breakfast,  say  *  Good-bye '  to  the  ladies — the 
onaturs — and  Uien  I'm  off.  This  is  a  mighty  ilhgant  apartment,"  he 
eontinued,  after  searching  for  something  wluch,  apparently,  he  could  not 
find  ;  '^  here's  towds  and  soap,  and  looking-glasses,  and  lul  sorts  of  gim- 
erackery,  but  the  divel  a  blacking-brush.  I'll  have  to  clane  them  boots 
down  stairs.  Somebody's  left  an  ould  pair  of  shoes  vdth  no  heels  to  'em, 
which  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  wearing  till  the  boots  is  done." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  his  feet  into  the  slippers,  tightened  his  braces, 
loQed  hia  shirt-sleeves  above  the  elbow,  and,  taking  up  hia  boots,  marched 
down  stairs. 

We  have  already  said  that  Cassidy  had  overslept  himself,  and  the 
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people  of  the  house  were  already  stirriDg  when  he  descended.  Just  as 
ne  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  he  ran  aminst  a  shorty  sturdy  man 
who  was  ascending,  the  same  that  had  taken  the  mare  and  dennet  roand 
to  the  stable. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  was  just  going  to  your 
room  to  ask  for  your  boots.     You  forgot  to  put  'em  out  last  night." 

'^  Put  out  my  boots !     What  for  ?"  asked  Cassidv* 

"  To  be  cleaned,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  respectrally.  "  Tm  ^  Boots,' 
sir,  of  the  hotel" 

*'  The  divel  you  are.     It's  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  iyer  saw  a  live 
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pair  of  boots.     And  so  you  want  to  clane  these  do  you 

'^  Certainly,  sir ;  allow  me  to  take  'em  from  you. 

*'  Ah,  be  asy  my  6ne  fellow,  that's  what  I  niver  let  any  man  do  for 
me.  Give  me  the  brushes  and  I'll  back  myself  to  put  such  a  polish  on 
'em  that  you  could  see  to  shave  by." 

*'  Oh,  no,  sir,"  said  the  man,  making  a  second  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Cassidy's  boots.     "  You  must  let  me  have  'em,  sir !" 

*'  Bedad  you  shaU  not**  exclaimed  Cassidy,  beginning  to  get  into  a 
passion. 

At  the  sound  of  his  uplifted  voice  and  the  altercation  that  was  gomg 
on,  the  pale-visaged  waiter  came  out  of  the  coffee-room,  the  pretty 
chambermaid  leaned  over  the  balusters,  and  an  inquisitive  eye  might  have 
discerned  a  fair  face  peeping  out  of  the  parlour-door  behind  the  bar, 
which  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Miss  Maria, — only  the 
ringlets  of  yesterday  evening  were  now  screwed  up  in  curl-papers. 

*'  Tare  and  'ounds,  man,  lave  'em  alone,  can't  ye  ?"  thundered  Casndy, 
resisting  a  third  ineffectual  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  bewildered 
**  Boots,"  who  couldn't  understand  why  the  gentleman  was  in  such  a 
rage.  *'  Take  your  paws  off  'em.  Once  for  ail  I  tell  ye  J  always  cianes 
my  own  boots  and  my  master^ s  too  /" 

"  Your  master's !"  exclaimed  "  Boots."  "  What,  ain't  you  Captain 
Crofton,  then  ?"  and  the  word  ''  master"  was  echoed  in  the  little  back- 
parlour. 

"  The  divel  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  the  dragoon.  "  I'm  Mick  Cassidy, 
full  private  of  the  ' Inniskillings,'  and  Captain  Crofton's  own  man! 
What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

Ah,  Michael,  Michael,  there  was  some  one  near  you  at  that  moment, 
who  wanted  a  great  deal  more  than  that;  one  who  had  been  lying 
awake  all  night, — triumphing  in  anticipation  over  a  rival  cousin,  and 
fancying  herself  the  bride  of  a  Captain  of  Dragoons!  At  the  fatal 
words  which  proclaimed  your  real  condition,  the  head  in  the  curl-papers 
disappeared  like  lightning,  a  faint  scream  mi?ht  have  been  heard,  and 
had  any  one  opened  the  little  parlour-door  we  spectacle  might  have 
been  seen  of  a  vestal  in  her  dressing-gown,  toute  ephree^  and  melting  in 
a  flood  of  tears. 

Cassidy's  avowal  was  a  sad  blow  to  Miss  Maria ;  it  created  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  hotel,  was  "  nuts"  to  the  pale-fstced  waiter,  and  the 
whole  story  became  a  standing  joke  in  the  ^*  Inniskilling^"  when  Cassidy 
got  back  to  Canterbury  and  told  his  master,  word  for  word,  everything 
that  had  happened. 
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AMERICAN    AUTHORSHIP. 

BT  SIR  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XI. — William  H.  Prescott. 

Many  a  magnificent  ideal  of  the  Historian  has  been  put  on  paper. 
Si^yes  could  not  fabricate  a  constitution  more  easily  than  the  Critic  will 
limn  you  a  fancy  portrait  of  the  possible  Historian.  To  transfer  the 
Constitution  from  its  pigeon-hole  to  practice,  was  quite  another  matter ; 
and  8o  is  the  flesh-and-blood  fulfilment  of  the  idealised  writer  of  history. 
Nerertheless,  it  is  welt  to  refer  sometimes  to  some  such  ideal,  however 
lofty — ^indeed  the  loftier  the  better — if  only  to  restrain  a  too  implicit  confi- 
denoe  in,  and  plenary  indulgence  towards,  some  favourite  author  in  this 
line  of  things.  The  true  historian  must  possess,  according  to  an  *'  Able 
Editor,"  many  of  the  faculties  of  an  epic  poet ;  aiming  at  his  severe  pur- 
pose, his  cumulative  interest,  his  conjunction  of  grandeur  in  the  whole 
with  simplicity  in  the  parts — the  solemnity  of  his  spirit,  the  general  gra- 
vity of  his  tone,  the  episodes  in  which  he  gathers  up,  as  in  baskets,  the 
fragments  of  his  story, — the  high  argument,  or  moral,  less  standing-up 
from,  than  living  through,  the  whole  strain — his  union  of  imaginative 
and  intellectual  power,  and  his  perspicuity,  power,  and  clear  energy  of 
language.  '*  Besides  all  this,  the  historian  must  do  the  following  things : 
he  must  be  able  to  live  in  and  reproduce  the  age  of  which  he  writes  ;  he 
most  sympathise  with  its  ruling  passions  and  purposes,  without  being 
swallowed  up  or  identified  with  them ;  he  must  understand  the  points, 
alike  of  ag^reement  and  of  difference,  between  the  past  age  and  his  own 
time  ;  he  must  exercise  a  judicial  impartiality  in  determining  the  deeds, 
motives,  purposes,  and  pretexts  of  various  parties;  he  must  make  the 
proper  degree  of  allowance — nor  more  nor  less — when  judging  of  dubious 
or  criminal  conduct,  for  diversities  of  moral  codes,  national  customs,  and 
states  of  progress  ;  he  must  practise  the  power  of  severe  selection  of 
hctSj  looking  at  them  always  in  their  representative  character ;  he 
must  unite  broad  views  of  the  general  current  of  events,  and  of  the  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  of  society,  with  intense  rushing  lights,  cast  upon  par- 
ticular points  and  pinnacles  of  his  subject ;  he  must  have  a  distinct  and 
valid  theory  of  progress  ;  he  must  map  out  the  under-currents,  as  well 
ms  the  upper  streams  of  his  story ;  he  must  add  a  love  of  the  picturesque, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  heroic,  to  an  intense  passion  for  truth  ;  he  must 
give  to  general  principles  the  incarnate  interest  of  facts,  and  make  facts 
the  graceful  symbols  of  general  principles ;  he  must,  in  fine,  be  acquainted 
not  only  with  the  philosophy,  science,  statistics,  and  poetry,  but  with  the 
religion  of  his  art,  and  regard  Clio  not  as  a  muse,  but  as  a  goddess." 
Such,  an  historian  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  professes  to  be  his  ideal, 
^^  in  part,"  of  a  historian  after  the  '*  own  heart"  of  truth,  love,  and 
beauty  ;  such  the  perilous  preface  to  his  own  essay  in  historical  composi- 
tion. Rasselas  would  say  to  him.  Thou  hast  convinced  me  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  an  historian. 

Turn  from  the  magnificent  ideal  to  the  extant  Acts  and  Monuments 
of  the  Muse  of  History.     Hear  her  apostrophised  by  a  '*  Popular  Lec- 

Fth. — ^TOL.  o.  NO*  cGcxoyni.  n 
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turer."  "  O  venerable  daughter  of  Mnemosyne,  I  doubt  every  single 
statement  you  ever  made  since  your  ladyship  was  a  Muse  !  For  all  your 
grave  airs  and  high  pretensions,  you  are  not  a  irhit  more  trustworthy 
than  some  of  your  lighter  sisters  on  whom  your  partisans  look  down. 
You  bid  me  listen  to  a  generaVs  oration  to  his  soldiers.  Nonsense !  He 
no  more  made  it  than  Turpin  made  his  dying  ^leech  «t  Newgate.  You 
pronounce  a  paneg}'ric  of  a  hero  ;  I  doubt  it,  an^  say  you  flatter  out- 
ngenusly.  You  utter  the  condemnation  of  a  loose  cwarftcter  ;  I  doubt 
it,  and  think  you  are  prejudiced  and  take  the  side  of  ^  ![>oti8.  Yob. 
offer  me  an  autobiography  ;  I  doubt  all  autobiogmphiee  I  ever  read,  ox* 
(tsept  those,  peiiiaps,  of  Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe^  Mjiriner,  and  writers  txfte 
dan.'' 

Cold  comfort,  my  masters,  for  aspiring  historians,  whether  veariap  fte 
aretic  ideal  of  the  *^  Able  Editor"  or  the  antarctic  real  of  tihe  ^  Popalar 
IjBcturer" — wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  alike  icebound,  innavigable  ir^ 
eommon  seamanship.  The  model  historian  is  a  being  of  whose  ^Md^esa 
pTGfportions  Tliucydides  is  but  a  fractional  type,  Herodotus  but  m  fimt 
Tode  daub,  Livy  but  a  prolix  hint,  Tacitus  but  an  abrupt  reminder,  fhe 
aetaal  historian  is  a  pretentious  driveller,  who,  in  historieimg,  ipmfmeio 
takes  out  a  license  to  tell  lies  ;  black  lies  by  the  gross,  and  white  fiea 
'eorUff  bianche  ;  who  is  to  be  coughed  down  as  an  impostor,  and  aeoouoted 
a  reckless  importer  of  Actions,  dbeit  he  write  of  Floreace  and  sidnoribe 
liimself  Macmavelli,  or  follow  the  madcap  Charles  of  Sweden  as  Voltaire^ 
or  be  shelved  among  *'  standard"  authors  under  the  names  of  SimoiMS, 
Guiasot,  Mueller,  Niebuhr,  Hallam,  Grote,  Macaalay,  Bancroft,  —  or 
among  ^  classics,"  of  high-and-dry,  highest-and- driest  eminence,  as  Ro» 
bertson  and  his  respectable  congeners.  The  doctrine,  one  may  aiy, 
teaches  immaculate  conception  ;  tne  fact,  absolute  d^nwrity.  The  pre- 
cept requires  a  nature  not  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  but  their  felmw, 
mnr  peer,  their  equal ;  the  performance  argues  a  creatoreship  osoillatkig 
between  knave  and  fool,  quack  and  dolt,  charlatan  and  clown. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  the  set  teeth  of  this  fleree  antillhens  of  ideal  and 
real,  of  it  priori  sublimity  and  a  posteriori  degradation,  *fre  count  cmr- 
selves  happy  to  be  old-fashioned  enough,  and  credulous  enough)  te 
retain  a  quantum  of  faith  in  the  world's  canonised  histories,  and  cf 
simple  gratitude  towards  the  world's  fevourite  historians.  Notwi^tanding 
Uie  brilliant  Frenchman's  moty  that  all  histoiy  is  founded  on  a  .genend 
conspiracy  agunst  truth,  we  somehow  shirk  the  idea  of  a  man  liliEe  flfr. 
P^rescott  being  among  the  conspirators.  And  on  the  whole  we  find  our- 
selves accepting  without  much  demur,  without  much  jealous  TOisgtviiig 
or  infidel  distrust,  the  elaborate  and  erudite  stories  he  gives «%  of  Htm 
fives  and  deaths  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  the  dou^ty  emprise  of 
Cortes  and  his  braves,  and  the  bloody  progress  of  Pimrro  in  Ptera.  Mr. 
Prescott  is,  to  use  a  Coleridgean  epithet,  a  highly  <*  reUaUe"  liistoriany 
at  least  with  those  who  have  not  wholly  lost  the  fiiculty  of  reliance,  fie 
is  confessedly  eminent  in  research,  and  careful  in  the  collation,  and  the 
^  eclectic  review"  of  his  materials.  His  has  been  in  no  fisdnt  degree  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties— similar,  though  bappily  in  a 
milder  form,  to  that  of  Augustin  Thierry,  whose  loss  of  sight  is  a  aria- 
mity  aggravated  by  other  ills  that,  in  his  case,  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  spirit 
so  oravely  battles  against.  Mr.  Prescott  has  not  aHowed  defootive  visioik 
to  excuse  him  from  minute  scrutiny  of  the  nndtifiniooB  etoies^  1>o«»* 
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fdted.  He  does  not  write  in  libe  dark.  His  testimonies  are  open  to 
'^'eenlar^  demonstration.  The  style  he  adopts  is  fluent  and  compact, l)at 
MfPays  vigorous  or  sinewy  in  structure:  indeed  it  sometimes  paUs  a 
Hk  on  the  taste  ^m  its  almost  lang^d  monotony  of  <<  good  writing?' 
Hot  do  the  thoughts  breathe,  any  more  than  the  words  bum,  with  -strong 
yUi  heat.  There  is  uniformly  a  patient  and  lucid  narrative  of  events, 
Aere  is  a  diligent  summary  of  generals  from  particulars,  there  is  an  al^ 
digest  of  the  original  crudities  of  matter ;  but  deep  philosophic  reflection 
ttiere  is  not,  nor  *^  energic  reason,"  nor  the  enthusiasm  of  conscious 

Eir.  He  never  flres  up — never  soars — ^nor  qoits  the  safe  and  serene 
ts  of  eamme  ilfaut.  He  is  clear  of  any  charge  of  nationality  in  his 
Vdiiorship ;  his  pages  would  become  the  most  cultivated  habitue  of  lihe 
Bodleian,  and  smack  nothing  of  the  peculiarities  of  Boston,  U.  S. — a  &et 
'which  some  people,  whose  querulousness  we  fail  to  understand,  have  im- 
paled to  him  as  a  fault — as  though  his  chronicles  of  Spain  and  her  cello- 
lOM  in  -the  far  west  ought,  if  written  by  an  American  at  all,  to  be  satu- 
laled  with  the  quaint  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam  at  Home,  and  vocal  with  the 
genu-irine  nasdl  tones  of  the  Bay  State. 

If  Mr.  Prescott  has  a  rich  theme  in  what  we  believe  to  be  the  present 
•object  of  his  labours,  the  era  of  Philip  the  Second, — he  was  perhaps  still 
■wre  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  flrst  essay  in  historical  composition — 
Ibftt  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  master-hand  of 
dw  gprand  historical  painter,  in  his  tableaux  of  scenes  so  imposing  Itnd  so 
«DBiting  as  abound  in  that  age  of  Columbuses  and  Gonsalvos ;  the  artist 
il  Tather  an  eng^ver — smooth,  finished,  correct,  but  cold.  Yet  is  the 
nmk  a  most  attractive  one  in  points  of  extrinsic  as  well  as  intrinsic  charm. 
tbe  author  has  expressed  liis  fear  of  having  been  too  strongly  biased  in 
limmr  of  his  principal  actors,  by  dint  of  the  natural  tendency  of  familiarity 
with  noble  or  interesting  characters  to  beget  a  '*  partiality,  akin  to  frieiid- 
ddp,  in  the  historian's  mind  ;"  and  we  own  an  assent  to  the  justice  of 
tlna  apprehension,  so  fisir  as  our  own  estimate  of  the  character  of  Ferdi- 
Hnd  IS  concerned :  but,  taking  Mr.  Prescott  on  the  whole,  he  is  far  from 
Mne  chargeable  with  anything  Hke  one-sided  enthusiasm,  or  exagge- 
Hied  prepossessions ;  and  it  may  be  properly  said  of  him,  in  the  words 
tf  IL  Villemain,  that  "  si  quelques  ^v^nements  n'ofirent  pas  dans  ees 
tfchs  le  path^que  terrible  auquel  s'attendait  Timagination  du  lecteur, 
on  n*6n  doit  pas  moins  appr^ier  la  finesse  impartiale  de  son  esprit."  The 
portraiture  of  Isabella  seems  to  us  unexceptionable — a  Queen  of  Hearts 
Mi  undeserving  of  the  Shakspearean  eloge : 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was  never     • 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fiiir  virtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul. 

IRie  glittering  stage  is  thronged  with  other  well-graced  actors,  Christian 
and  Moorish :  the  fiery  Ponce  de  Leon,  **  name  of  fear**  to  infidel  Gra- 
nada ;  and  Medina  Sidonia,  his  deadly  yet  magnanimous  foe ;  and  the 
M^aoious  Cardinal  Mendoza,  wise  in  council,  and  practical  of  purpose ; 
and  ambitious  old  £1  Zagal ;  and  mild,  degenerate  Abdallah,  at  whose 
tiirful  flight, 

Down  from  Uie  Alhambim's  minarets  woe  all  «tfae  crescents  flung, 
n2 
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and  the  Christian  hell  outrang  the  Moorish  horn,  and  Te  Deum  was 
chanted  by  churchmen  militant  and  triumphant  in  the  Alcala.  Colam« 
buSy  too,  confronts  ns;  and  Charles  the  Eighth  ;  and  the  ^^  Great  Captain," 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  ;  and  Alonso  de  Aguilar,  y  etemafama  ganada; 
and  Ximeues,  stem,  lofty,  capacious  soul,  that  purer,  nobler,  but  more 
bigoted  Richelieu  of  Spain.  An  august  assemblage — convened  on  a 
broad  and  elevated  platform — and  taking  part  in  a  prolonged  drama  fall 
of  fifth  acts  and  majestic  crises  of  fate  ! 

In  the  selection  of  his  second  historical  work — the  story  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico — Mr.  Prescott  is  again  happy  in  a  subject  of  surpassing 
interest.  With  attractive  narrative  ease  he  records  the  embarkation  m. 
Cortes— one  of  those  ^*  hardy  natures  that  require  the  heats  of  excited 
action  to  unfold  their  energies,''  like  plants,  dwarfish  and  barren  in  tem- 
perate latitudes,  but  exuberantly  fruitful  in  the  burning  tropics ; — the 
great  battle  with  the  Indians  of  Tabasca — the  pagan  iconoclasm  of 
catholic  image- worshippers — the  feud  with  republican  Tlascala,  city  of 
stem  warriors  whose  war  attire  so  fascinated  Madoc,  when,  in 

—  golden  glitterance,  and  the  feather-mail 

More  glittering  than  gold  .  .  . 

With  war  songs  and  wild  music  they  came  on. 

Then  the  historian  brings  before  us  the  battle-pieces  in  which  they 
suffer  so  ruinously; — the  massacre  of  the  Cholulans,  news  whereof  first 
made  the  Aztec  emperor  tremble  on  his  throne  among  the  mountains  ;— 
the  ascent  of  the  great  volcano  (Popocatepetl)  by  the  cavaliers,  '^  who, 
not  content  with  the  dangers  that  lay  in  their  path,  seemed  to  court  them 
firom  the  mere  Quixotic  love  of  adventure  ;"  one  of  them  descending  in  a 
basket  some  four  hundred  feet  into  the  steaming  abyss,  and  repeating  the 
visit  till  he  had  collected  sulphur  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  army, 
though  Cortes  concluded  "  on  the  whole"  that  it  would  be  less  ^4ncon- 
yenient"  to  import  their  powder  from  Spain  ; — the  passage  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  and  entrance  into  that  imperial  city  of  burnished  battlements, 
and  "  far-circling  walls,"  and  *'  garden  groves,  and  stately  palaces,  and 
temples  mountain  size;" — the  description  of  the  capital,  its  mansions 
fulgent  with  jasper  and  porphyry,  its  Venetian  pomp  of  bridges  and 
canals,  its  far-spread  suburbs,  its  palaces  and  museums,  its  sanitary  com- 
missions and  street  orderlies  and  water-works,  its  zoological  coUectioni 
and  botanical  gardens,  and  exhibitions  of  native  "  Irish  giants"  and 
*'  Tom  Thumbs"  (or  "  Aztec  Lilliputians"),  its  royal  household,  royal 
habits,  royal  bill  of  fare,  and  royal  wardrobe  ; — the  picture  of  the  Great 
Temple  {teocalli\  of  massive  pyramidal  structure,  with  its  altars  for 
human  sacriQce,  its  colossal  images  of  hideous  aspect,  its  chapels  foul  to 
scent  and  sight  with  relics  of  the  slaughter-house,  its  '*  hell,"  or  dragon's 
mouth  "  bristling  with  sharp  fangs  and  dropping  with  blood,"  in  whose 
horrid  throat  the  shuddering  Spaniards  saw,  by  one  furtive  glance,  "  im- 
plements of  sacrifice  and  abominations  of  fearful  import ;" — the  extra- 
vagantly bold  seizure  of  Montezuma,  his  confinement  in  irons,  and  the 
execution  of  his  officers  ; — the  rise  and  progress  of  Aztec  discontent,  and 
its  outbreak  consequent  on  the  infamous  massacre  by  Cortes'  lieutenant 
(Alvarado) ; — ^the  attempted  mediation  of  Montezuma,  its  indignant 
rejection  by  his  subjects,  his  fall  by  their  hand,  his  languishing  and 
death,  "  drawing  his  last  breath  in  the  haUs  Of  th^  stranger,  a  lonely  oat- 
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cast  in  the  heart  of  his  owd  capital ; — the  Spaniards'  retreat  and  slaughter 
<m  the  "Melancholy  Night'*  {Noche  TrisUy  July  Ist,  1520),  leavine 
them  in  appearance  a  horde  of  haggard,  famished  outlaws,  whose  thinned 
and  shattered  ranks  drew  tears  from  even  their  indomitable  chief,  whose 
soul  was  like  a  star  amid  deepest  glooms  of  night, — like  the  red  planet 
MarSy  "  the  star  of  the  unconquered  will/' 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 
And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

The  exciting  record  of  the  siege  and  final  surrender  of  Mexico,  despite 
the  dauntless  heroism  of  Guatemozin,  closes  with  the  reflection,  that  not 
bj  Spaniards  alone  was  the  Conquest  achieved,  that "  the  Indian  empire 
was  in  a  manner  conquered  by  Indians,"  that  the  Aztec  monarchy  fell  by 
the  hands  of  its  own  subjects,  under  the  direction  of  European  sagacity 
and  science.  *'  Had  it  been  united,  it  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  the 
inraders.  As  it  was,  the  capital  was  dissevered  from  the  rest  of  the 
country ;  and  the  bolt,  which  might  have  passed  ofiF  comparatively  harm- 
less, had  the  empire  been  cemented  by  a  common  principle  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  now  found  its  way  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  ill- 
compacted  fabric,  and  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins." 

Mr.  Prescott  takes,  on  the  whole,  an  indulgent  view  of  the  character 
of  Cortes.  He  sums  up  its  features  as  those  of  a  man  mainly  distin- 
guiahed  by  constancy,  not  to  be  daunted  by  danger,  bafilea  by  dis- 
appointment, or  weaned  out  by  delay — a  man  avaricious  yet  liberal,  bold 
to  desperation,  yet  cautious  and  calculating  in  his  plans,  courteous  and 
affid)le  yet  inexorably  stem,  lax  in  his  notions  of  morality,  yet  in  forms 
of  faith  an  almost  graceless  zealot.  A  true  knight-errant,  yet  a  great 
goneral — who  compelled  to  unity  and  submissive  action  a  motley  camp 
of  mercenaries, — ^greedy  adventurers,  seedy  hidalgos,  broken-down 
caTaliers,  vagabonds  flying  from  justice,  and  wild  tribes  of  Indians  eager 
to  cot  one  another's  throats.  Not  a  vulgar  conqueror* — not  meanly 
athirat  for  gold — not  cruel,  at  least  as  compared  with  most  of  those  who 
Allowed  his  iron  trade ;  and,  in  fine,  a  chieftain  who  might,  without 
much  Tiolence,  have  sat  for  Scott's  portrait  of  Marmion,  in  those  lines 
which  picture  a  captain  '*  boisterous  as  March,  yet  fresh  as  May,"  of 
infloence  enough  to  '*  lead  his  host  from  India's  fires  to  Zembla's  frost." 
A  very  different  summing  up  of  the  Marquis  of  the  Valley's  charac- 
teristics is,  however,  possible ;  and,  it  may  be,  preferable.  But  an  his- 
torian usually  comes  to  regard  himself  as  bound  by  a  special  retainer  in 
the  cause  of  his  hero.  Even  Mr.  Macaulay  might  incline  to  find  Marl- 
borough sufiferable,  were  he  to  undertake  a  biography  not  too  well  done 
by  Coxe  and  Alison. 


*  Mr.  Frescott  insists  that  whoever  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  Cortes,  must 
not  confine  himself  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest — the  Conqueror's  subsequent 
career  aflbrding  different,  and  in  some  respects  nobler,  points  of  view  for  the 
study  of  his  character — showing  him  intent  on  a  system  of  government  for  the 
motley  and  antagonist  races  brought  under  Spanish  rule,  on  repairing  the  mis- 
duefk  of  war,  and  on  detecting  the  latent  resources  of  Mexico,  and  stimulating 
it  to  its  highest  power  of  production.  It  is  much  that  the  genius  of  the  man 
does  not  collapse  when  the  mission  of  the  soldier  is  fulfilled.  It  is  much  that  he 
iboold  recognise  not  only  a  time  to  break  down,  but  also  a  time  to  build  up. 
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The  story  of  the  cooq^uest  of  Mexico  told,  and  applauded^  its  teller 
next  told  that  of  Peru,  and  \?ith  equal  success.  The  ^*  peeuliar.  institu- 
tion"  of  the  Incos  he  discussed  with  appropriate  painstaking— that  aristo- 
cratic race,  whose  genesis  and  early  history  are  *^  among  the  mysteries 
that  meet  us  so  frequently  in  the  annals  of  the  New  World,  and  wiuck 
time  and  the  antiquary  have,  as  yet,  done  little  to  explain" — ^that  haute 
noblesse  which  was  to  the  conquered  races  of  the  country  **  what  tlie 
Romans  were  to  the  harbarous  hordes  of  the  empire,  or  the  Normans  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles.*'  Their  judicial  system, 
almost  Draconian  in  type;  the  Peruvian  skill  and  succeas  ia  public 
wocks — their  postal  communications,  canals,  high  roads  througk  and  0¥ar 
moaatain  wildernesses,  aerial  su^nsion  bridges,  noble  ai)tMduct%  im- 
potixig  terrace,  and  stupendous  architectural  feats; — ibm  agiiouUiiie, 
and  mastery  of  economical  husbandry — redeeming  the  ''rocky  8i«m 
finm  the  curse  of  sterility,"  and  enriching  arid  soils  with  gpuano-  and 
Msdiofis  unlimited ; — tiiese  are  described  in  full,  though  none  too  dif- 
fusely. The  narrative  portion,  too,  is  replete  with  interest — the  eUmi  id 
tba  Sfmnish  adventurers  and  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World,:  how 
religion  was  made  the  convenient  cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins — how  the 
Castilian,  ''too  proud  for  hypocrisy,  committed  more.  cBuelties  ia  the 
nasie  of  religion  than  were  ever  practised  by  the  pagan  idolater  or  ^e 
faantifinl  Moslem" — how  Pizarro  battled  wkh.  '*  impossibilities^"  and 
With  his  hundred-and-sixty  men  descended  on  the  Peruvian  oamp^  '^  a 
wkite  cloud  of  pavilions"  covering  the  ground  ''  aa.  thick  as  snow'-flakM, 
far  the  space  apparently  of  sevend  miles" — liow  he  superseded  wiaeoning 
fay  force,  the  crafit  of  speech  by  the  craft  of  action, — how  Atahuallpn  waa 
takan^  condemned,  and  cut  off,  and  the  last  of  the  Incaa  done  to  doth 
Byi  the  statistics  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library  it  ^ppean,  and  ia  duly 
emrced'  as  a  memorable  fact,  that  one  man — blessedly  eupeptifi,  aa  wen 
as  inordinate  of  appetites-has  actually  accomplished  the  perusal  o£  Sir 
Andiihald  Alison's  twice-ten  volumes  ;  with  conscienttous  puaotualky, 
and  nobly  defiant  of  alien  compassion,  returning  for  tonna  afber  toflM^ 
until  his  right,  to  ba  entitled  helkio  in  virtue  of  libri^  not  Ubr^rum^  was 
indafrftsibly  made  out.  No  such  statistical  immortality  awails  tke 
perusers  (if  there  be  such  a  w*ord)  of  Mr.  Prescott's  histosiea;  for  <Aiy 
may  be  reckoned  by  centuries.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  scriba  thatjion 
slop  ini  matter  of  course— as  yon  must  do  in  the;  worthy*  Sberiff'^aasei 
when  he  gets  on  corn-laws  and  finance — although  we  ace  hound  ta  add 
that  the  former  is  now  and  then  amenable  to  a  mild  repinach^  for  spiowL- 
in|^  out  his  gold-leaf  too  thin,  and  neglecting  the  art  of  condensauan  so 
invaluable  in  men  of  his  crafik. 

The  volume  of  essays,  entitled  *'  Biog^phical  and  CriticaL  Miioel- 
lanies,"  comprises  Mr.  Prescott's  best  contributions  to  the  North  American 
Seview,  They  are  pleasantly  and  fluently  written,  and  are  pervadingly 
marked  by  an  air  of  mtelligence  and  an  equable  sobriety  of  styl^  thDUgh 
without  any  claim  to  critical  originaliiy,  depth,  or  acumen.  A*  cniti- 
dams  they  evidence  care,  scholarship^  and  mental  refinement;  hut  i^the 
same  time  they  lack  power,  subtilty,  and  muscle^  With  good  a&me.tmA 
oAn  judgment  they  abound  ;  but  never  are  we  daaezFed  by  a^  sun-atcoke 

♦  Qn«re,,woidj  ?    iPHnHr'-mDmiL) 
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^mngyj  mAnmmm^  or,  m  short,  *^  genius.^'  The  most  iuteresting  of 
ikea»  esMjB  are  those  dBTOted  to  Spraisk  and  Italian  literattxre,  treated 
ai  ihey  are  in  aLmanaer  highly  ioBtructive,  perspicnom,  and  comprehen- 
wpa.  Besidaa  dbcse,  we  have  biographical  papers  on  Brockden  Brown» 
the  amiaUe  noyeliai  of  Philadelphta,  whose  storiea  of  ^^Wieland"  and 
^^Omiond'*  are  9611k  popular  with  lorers  of  excitamenty — on  Sir  Walter 
Soett,  whose  charaeler  and  writings  are  commented  upon  with  admiring 
iMeei,<— on  Mohere  and  Cerrantes,  ^  g^reat  exemplars  of  foreign  wit 
aw  hnmovr.  There  are  also  reriews  of  Washington  Irying*s  Conquest 
ef  €lfaDad%  of  Baneroft's  United  States,  of  Madame  Calderon  s  Mexico^ 
«f  Chateanhrisnd^s  English  Literatvre,  and  of  Allan  Cunningham's 
SaoitiA  Song.  Aiiogether,  these  essays,  various  indeed  in  merit,  and 
iOBetimea  oommon-place  in  thought  and  expression,  make  up  a  very 
laadable  yQlnme — the  information  and  qniet  diction  of  which  will  lie 
oftan.  tamed  to,  with  a  grateful  sense  of  relief,  by  readers  exhausted  and 
liAialed  with  the  perusal  of  '^  fine  writing," — a  oommodity  whereof  ihe 
supply  is  at  least  equal  to  the  demand,  not  only  in  our  own  wayside 
but  still  more  emphatically  in  that  of  Mr.  Presoott'a  £&ther- 
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I  feUowing  lettsiv  which  a  fViend  has  kindly  permittsd  us  to  traaseribe, 
i  Aoubtleiily  be  read  witii  interest,  as  it  furaidies  a  very  faithful  and  well- 
account  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  American  £1  Dorado.  It  was 
wriiten  by  a  German  gentleman,  some  of  whose  adventures  in  Califbmia  have 
Imhi  idleady  made  known  in  the  pages  of  the  Aew  Monthfy,"} 


;  S., — ^You  have  probabfy  read  in  the  publie  jovmak  of  late, 
I  fteqaently  than  fbnneriy,  accounts  of  colliaionsy  and  even  serious 
MiB»  between  the  gold-sadKera  and  the  native  inhabitants  of  Call- 
This  ooUisioa  was  inevitable ;  partly  becaase  the  hope  of  dis- 
Bg^  mam:  productive  gold-fields  drove  the  miners  still  further  into 
mountains;  partly,  because  many  of  them  wished  to  eseape 
HMoieuDtaina,  that  have  not  yet  been  subjugated  to  any  authority,  firtmi 
r  Monthly  tan  of  thirty  dollars,  which  has  been  imposed  fc»  the  last  two 
I  ea  every  gold-seeker  who  is  not  an  American  citken.  Ajid,  finally, 
\  tn  the  plains  between  the  snowy  mountains-  and  the  Pactfio  the 
ftiMiiiiMsiii  possess  a  great  numerical  superiority  over  the  foreigners;  and 
« Ihey  acgard  the  ktter  as  unwelcome  interlopers  in  the  gold  land, 
wUriiy.  aa  they  si^,  or^inally  belonged  to  themselves,  disy  treat  them 
Ma  acc<»dance.  How  frequently  had  I  opportunities,  during  my  stay  of 
SMriy  two  jpaars  in  the  Califbmian  gold  mountaiusy  to  discover  that  this 
Witihty  of  the  Amerieans  towards  ua  was  not  merely  expressed  by  ^ight 
OBthreaks  of  taasper,  but  at  times  produced  serious  battles  between  them 
and  ua»  so  that  a.  campaign  on  a  small  scale  was  ofibsn  enough  hein^ 
OMiied  on  in  the  mountains^ 

These  are  the  chief  causes  thai  drove  us  foreigners  evmt  deeper  int» 
the  eastern,  mountains,,  and  which  had  induced  my  comrades  and  myself 
to  lake  i^  our  abode  en  m  platean  at  no  great  dntanoe  from  the  mec 
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Maclusomir,  where  the  civilised  world  had  heea  left  fiv  behind,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  free  Indians,  or  savages,  commences.  Our  camp,  whidi 
now  consists  of  several  cabins  and  block-houses,  surrounded  by  small 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  we  christened  Mosquito  Gulch,  in  conae- 
quence  of  the  immense  number  of  those  insects  which,  during  the  siim-» 
mer^  swarm  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  are  a  great  annoyance  to 
us.  From  this,  my  present  abode,  which  is  known  rar  and  wide  by  the 
name  of  Mosquito  Gulch,  and  has,  indeed,  acquired  a  species  of  celebrity^ 
I  write  to  you,  sitting  before  my  pretty  block-house,  to  which,  unfor* 
tunately,  a  wound  I  received  in  the  groin  from  an  Indian  arrow  chains 
me,  and  condemns  to  involuntary  idleness  ;  while  my  comrades  are  work- 
ing away  actively  in  the  gulches  and  creeks.  What  is  more  natural, 
than  that  this  unhappy  Indian  arrow  should  lead  me  to  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Indians  to  be  found  in  our  vicinity  ?  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
know  about  them ;  how  I  have  been  thrown  among  them  previously ; 
and  when  and  where  I  received  the  wound  from  the  arrow,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  alarming. 

The  Indians,  who  camp  at  no  great  distance  from  our  Mosquito  Guldi 
ill  the  forests  and  ravines  of  the  snowy  mountains,  are  generally  of  a 
yellowish-black  colour,  and  not  very  tall,  but  rather  corpulent,  muscular, 
and  remarkably  able  to  endure  fatigue,  especially  pedestrian  exercise. 
I  rarely  saw  any  individuals  who  measured  more  than  five  feet;  on  an 
average,  their  height  was  between  four  and  a  half  and  five  feet.  It  struck 
me  as  curious  that  the  males  are  perfectly  beardless,  while  thick  long 
black  tresses,  resembling  the  hair  of  a  horse*s  mane,  hang  all  around 
their  heads,  and  are  only  on  especial  occasions  bound  together  in  a  knot 
on  the  back  of  the  neck.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  tattooing,  either 
among  the  males  or  females,  which  is  the  principal  ornament  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Australasian  islands  ;  the  women,  however,  wear 
as  a  decoration  a  bone  through  the  nose.  It  is  really  strange  that, 
everywhere,  and  from  the  earliest  ages,  human  beings  have  never  coo-> 
sidered  themselves  handsome  enough  as  nature  made  tnem,  and  that  thej 
consequently  dress  and  begird  themselves  with  the  strangest,  even  mort 
unnatural  things,  which  do  not  belong  to  them,  veiy  frequently  are  an 
intolerable  nuisance,  and,  from  this  reason,  are  certainly  most  unjustly 
termed  ornaments.  Thus  the  European  lady  has  her  ears  pierced,  and 
wears  in  them  golden  ring^  or  drops,  fastens  a  gold  or  silver  arrow 
through  her  hair,  surrounds  her  forehead  with  a  tiara,  and  tries  with 
rouge  to  restore  the  lost  bloom  to  the  pale  and  wrinkled  cheeks.  Tlie 
New  Zealander  scores  his  face  in  every  direction,  and  renders  the  marks 
indelible.  The  Indian  woman  in  western  North  America  wears  a  gold 
ring  in  the  cartilage  of  her  nose,  which  hangs  down  over  her  mouth,  to 
that  when  eating  or  drinking  it  must  be  raised  at  every  mouthfuL  The 
daughter  of  our  gold  mountains  is  not  so  luxurious  as  her  North  American 
sister ;  she  wears,  as  I  stated,  a  simple  round  white  bone  through  the 
cartilage  of  her  nose.  However,  among  our  Indian  women,  in  spite  of 
the  disfiguring  nose  bone,  there  are  very  many  pretty  specimens,  with 
expressive  features,  of  graceful  shape,  and  with  remarkably  small  and 
elegant  feet  and  hands.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  corporeal  beauty 
of  the  women  summons  up  that  jealousy  among  the  generally  ugly  males^ 
through  which  the  latter,  as  I  may  observe  parenthetically,  render  the 
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Hfe  of  their  partners  bitter,  and  at  times  even  impel  them  to  commit 


The  language  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  is  the  same*^  and  the  only 
diffinrenoe  between  those  most  remote  from  each  other  is  in  the  dialeet. 
They  speak  in  a  rough  and  unpleasant  fieishion,  as  the  tones  generally 
oome  fioxa  the  depths  of  the  chest.  Wherever  they  have  come  in  contact 
with  foreigners,  a  French  word,  or  more  frequently  a  Spanish  one,  is 
understood.  Still,  this  acquaintance  with  our  European  languages  is  flir 
slighter  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  we  might  suppose — as  the  send- 
ments  of  the  Indians  towards  us  are  only  feignedly  amicable.  In  their 
hearts,  though,  they  hate  the  European  and  every  stranger,  avoid  as 
&r  ai  possible  any  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  crafty,  treacherous,  thievish,  ungrateful,  and  dirty  and  lazy  to  an 
eioeas ;  as  I  perceived  by  my  slave,  whom,  as  I  shall  tell  you  afterwards, 
the  chief  Cose-Cosus  gave  me,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an  Indian  forming  a 
remarkable  exception  to  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  Their  dirtiness, 
as  r^;ards  the  food  they  live  on,  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  devour  the  most  disgusting  things.  For  instance,  they 
eat|  with  evidently  excellent  appetites,  mice,  caterpillars,  and  young 
wasps.  However,  they  are  now  beginning  to  find  some  pleasure  in  the 
food  of  the  white  men,  and  we  serve  as  a  model  for  their  imitation  in 
several  other  things,  more  especially  in  clothing.  While  they  formerly 
went  about  wrapped  up  in  skins,  they  now  clothe  themselves  in  the 
most  tasteless,  and  frequently  ridiculous,  fashion,  in  the  most  varied  stuffs 
they  can  hunt  up  and  purchase  for  gold. 

While  frequently  changing  their  place  of  residence  in  the  year,  during 
the  winter  the  Inmans  live  in  clay  huts,  but  in  the  summer  in  cabins 
built  of  boughs.  Their  only  weapons^ — which,  however,  they  use  with 
extraordinary  skill — are  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  point  of  the  arrow  is 
formed  of  a  sharp  flint  stone,  which  in  war  is  always  poisoned.  The 
poison  employed  for  the  purpose  is  furnished  by  a  little  very  venomous 
bosh  that  grows  in  the  mountains,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to 
a  yooDff  oak.  If  a  leaf  of  this  bush  touch  human  flesh  only  superficially, 
diagosting  and  highly  unpleasant  swellings  begin  to  rise  immediately  on 
the  part  affected.  I  may  mention  at  the  same  time,  that  numerous  other 
p<MS(mous  plants  grow  in  our  mountains,  whence  poisonings  are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence  among  us.  Even  the  water  in  the  gulphes  is 
not  nnfrequently  infected,  by  a  turnip-shaped,  poisonous  root,  that  grows 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Afier  this  short  sketch  of  the  Californian  Indians,  from  various  points 
of  view,  I  will  proceed  to  narrate  my  personal  adventures,  in  my  partly 
volontary,  partly  involuntary,  meetings  with  them. 

It  was  in  the  last  half  of  March,  18dl,  the  sun  was  beginning  to  melt 
with  his  warmer  beams  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  my  companions 
and  myself  determined  to  press  forward  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Madusomir.  We  soon  reached  a  neighbourhood  which  contained  the 
richest  and  most  productive  gulches,  but  found,  after  eight  days'  hard 
work,  that  they  were  still  too  full  of  water  to  be  worked  with  success. 
Mj  comrades,  therefore,  worked  for  a  while  in  the  drier  but  poorer 
giuches  around,  while  I  undertook  the  office  of  provisioning  the  larder  by 
meant  of  my  gun. 
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One  day  I  had  lost  my  way  in  one  of. my  huntings  expedition^  and  had 
wandered  a  long  distance  from  our  camping  ground ;  without,  howeveiv 
finding  myself  Entirely  in  an  unpopulated  oountn'^.  I  had  nearly,  wlten 
nig^  set  in,  approached  an  Indian  camp.  A  tem  of  tbe  native*  wan 
8t&  in  the  open  air  without  their  tents.  When  they  perceived  nM|  thay 
seqnested  me  by  signs  to  follow  them  into  their  huts*  I  boUUy  aooeptod 
their  invitation^  and  found  very  decent  night  quartexs  with-  ^eae  reaHy 
half-savage  fellow-beings,  afiber  they  had  first  devoured  with  me  a  ]  ' 
of  meat  roasted  on  a  spit.  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  on  my  b 
ward  journey,  thanking  my  host  with  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  as  I  eoold 
not  make  him  comprehend  me  in  any  other  way.  To  my  joy  I  perceipvad, 
afiber  several  hours'  strenuous  marching,  that  I  was  i^roaching  one  oampf 
still  tiiere  was  a  high  mountain  for  me  to  cross*  On  aniving- at  its 
anmmit,  I  bent  round  a  rock,  and  suddenly  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  dasp 
xavine.  On  looking  down  into  it,  I  saw  in  its  depdi  fifteen  to  Issauijf 
Indians^  who  were  banting  a  "  grisly."  The  bear  was  lying  abonfe  2fl0 
pases  above  theaa,  and  had  been  wounded  already  by  semtd  aamr% 
vrhick  were  sticking  in  his  hide  and  fat.  At  some  distanea  dbove  the 
hear,  I  also  perceived  two  other  Indians,,  who  were  busied  with  a  tsamea^ 
dms  mass  of  loek,  which,  to  all  appearance,  they  intended  to  loU  dana 
on  the  beai^  and  so  hurl  him  into  the  abyss.  While  ihay  were  tlaSL 
toiling  at  the  block,  a  bullet  from  my  good  American  rifle  striidc  tha  bear 
in  the  forehead.  The  ponderous  brute  rolled  immediate  down,  ta  ike 
bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  draw  his  last  breath  at  the  feetrof  tha  i»  ttttia 
surprised  and  delighted  Indians.  At  last  I  showed  myself  aad  tha 
aaaages  willingly  allowed  me  to  cutoff  a  considerable  quantity  of  tha  best 
baeou  for  my  own  share.  This  bear  bacon,  representing  saaoe,  did  goad 
service  afterwards-  to  our  roast  hare  and  venison.  Just  as  paaeaaUy  aa^ 
amioaUy  as  this  first  meeting  with  the  Indians,  did  a  visit  comae  '^ 
1  paid  to  die  Indian  chief  Cose-Cosns. 

On  one  of  our  excursions  in  the  mountains,  in  search  of  valuable  i 
I  arrived  with  two  of  my  companions  at  Mackenny*s  diggings,  on  oar 
ntam  firom  Cayotte  creek.  A  mile  from  tins  spot  is,  or  at  least  waraft 
that  time,  the  great  Indian  camp  of  the  above  chief.  The  doniniaiaaf 
tins  chief,  who  is  recognised  by  the  United  States  as  sovefaign  af  tka 
Indian  tribes  of  California,  contains  a  territory  about  800  nnlas  long*  asiA 
400  brpad,  and  extends  hr  into  the  centre  of  America*  He  can  hriagi  al 
least  15,000  men  into  the  field,  and  is-  in  some  measore  the  same  to  Ua 

ople  as  once  Cyrus  for  the  Persians,  Arminius  for  the  CiierBiaiia^  mat 

gter  the  Great  for  the  Rusaans.  Brought  up  and  educated  in  a  Spaaish 
Jasnit  monastery,  and  powerftdly  affected  by  Eurc^wan  (nviliaatioB^  ha 
preferred  to  return  to  his  nation  in  the  forests  and  mountains^  aad  thar% 
afiter  the  fashion  of  his  tribe,  lead  an  independent  life-  in  his  firaa  caasp, 
surrounded  fay  his  wives  and  handmaids. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Cose-Cosus,  past  which  the  road  wooadf 
I.  bade  my  two  comrades  precede  me,  while  1  remained  at  the  oanv.  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  the  chie^  whom  I  had  met  onee-befbre  while  huaiaig^ 
and  who  hai  treated  me  in  the  kindest  possible  manner..  Besidei^  I  huaa 
that  I  should  be  in  fiivour  with  him,  tmrough  my  aoquaintaaea  witii  ilia 
Spanish  language,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the-  other  fbtaigaliMi 
guages  that  are  in  use  in  the  mountains,  and  would  glad^  ccaBvaaa>«illl 
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OMi  Fkialljr,  he  pataNmiMft  EmopeBai  in  gnieiml,  and  prefera  them  tot 
the  AnMncaDfl,  thirt  i%  the  citixeos  of  the  North  Amerioan  republiiv  who> 
are  his  nsteral  eDeinie&  Us  foieigDars,  aa  we  always  treated  him  cor> 
dialljv  he  does  not  regpaid  like  those  who  have  made  up  their  minds  ta 
extirpate  hia;  natioa;  and  he  punishes  any  hostility  displayed  towards  ut 
by  any  of  his  trihe  with  extreme  severity ;  and  even  at  times^  if  circum- 
stances demand  it,  with  death.  I  could  tiierefbre  visit  the  camp  of  the; 
chief  Doi  merely  through  curiosity  or  interest,  but  really  to  see  an  actual 
friend. 

Coar-Cosot  resided  in  a  spadons  day  hnt»  which  was  hedecked  inside 
with  handaome  oomrings,  and  was  rendered  remarkably  habitaUe.  On 
eeterii^  however,  I  did  not  find  the  friendly  aalutatbn  and  reception,  on 
which  I  might  certainly  have  calculated  on  the  above  grounds ;  still,  it 
would  he  a  mistake  to  anticipate  the  opposite  treatment  on  that  account. 
The  eoidial  greeting  was  wanting,  because  the  chief  lay  ill  of  a  fever  oa 
his  cooefa,  thai  was  placed  opposite  the  door,  and  surnmnded  by  his  wive* 
with  very  sorrowful  feces.  He  was  deeping  at  the  moment ;  but  he  soon, 
opeaed  hie  eyes,  recognised  me  immed&rtdy,  and  expressed,  though  in  8. 


:  voioei  his  ddight  at  sedng^  me  by  his  bedside.  I  waa  obliged  to  seat 
mymM  near  him,  hear  the  history  of  his  illness,  and  ihen  promise  to  re- 
naia  a  little  while  with  him.  That  my  two  comrades  m^^  not  be. 
abmed  at.  my  protmeted  stay,  he  gave  orders  to  send  an  Indian  aftei 
them  immediately,  and  carry  them  a  message.  I  then  remained  wdth  the 
side  ma%  and  entertained  hm^  till  a  late  hour  by  relating  my  advtentures^ 
Id  wkiolL  he  listened  with  evident  pleasure^  Then  a  soft  bed  was  pre> 
pmdfer  me  in  his  own  apartment,  on  whidi  I  enjoyed  ai  more  refresh- 
mgafcep.  than  had  fellen  to  my  lot  for  many  a  long  di^. 

Tbe  faUowkig  day,  Cose^Coeus  begged  me  to  do  him  a  service,  whidr 
Igladiy  piomiaed  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  *'  I  have  been  twice  already," 
h»  said^  ^  to  San.  Antonio,  to  conanlt  the  America»  doctor  resident  there 
about  my  illness,  but  om  the  first  ocoadon  I  did  not  find  him  at  home ;  on 
thar  seeond,  coold  not  make  myself  intdligihle  to  him  through  my  igno- 
nmce  o£the  English  language.  Will  you  accompany  me  to-day  to  San 
Antonio^  and  he  my  interpreter  there?^ 

Vfhan  I  said  ^  Yea,"  a  vehicle  was  prepared,  and  we  soen  reached  the 
dflaffsy  which  waa  only  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles;  Fortunatdy, 
w«  fennd  the  physician  at  home,  who  made  the  neoessary  medicines  up 
medsr  my  exphmatione;  and  by  dinner^^ime  we  had  again  reaohed  tfa* 
dMTa  camp*  On  the  next  day,  I  begged  Coee-Cosus  to  alliow  me  to^ 
feUowi  my  friends.  He  dismissed  me  with,  many  hearty  expnessians  of. 
thaBke  fiir  the  slight  service  I  had  done  him,  and  on  my  departure  gave 
mie  a^yomig  Indian  girl  of  his  tribe*  She  was  very  griieefiiL  and  jmttjv 
fer  a»  Indian,  and  I  took  her  widi  me  to  onr  camp  at  Mosquito  Guldv 
vlMBe  she  waa  of  great  service  to  us.  1  entrusted  to  her,  namely,  the 
ttanagement  of  the  household,  through,  wiudi  we  were  spared  a  toil, 
ieb  is  dways  very  unpleasant  and  tedious  fiir  men..  As  I,  in  Ibdian 
baosit'  ^'^^M  tier  legal  master,  and  could  dispose  of  bee  aa  I  pleased,  I 
de  bar  work  diligendy  at  codiiosg,  brushing  and  mending  clothes,  and 
ap  on.  Thia  went  on.  very  well  fer  about  diree  week^  but  at  die  «ptr»* 
tiott  of  this  tnne^  whes  we  retained  one  efrening  from  our- work,  we  were 
nBpieaaantl^sarpnsed  by  the  disafpearnnre  of  our  Indian  giri:     She  had 
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been,  during  the  last  few  days,  rather  careless  and  obstinate^  so  that  I 
had  been  forced  to  teach  her  better.  That  she  may  have  felt  angry  at ; 
she  had  therefore  bolted  without  any  one  perceiving  it.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, I  could  not  be  angry  at  her  flight,  and  in  her  place  I  should  probably 
have  done  the  same.  Let  a  cage  be  ever  so  roomy  and  handsome,  the 
bird  does  not  remain  gladly  and  willingly  in  it,  unless  its  nature  has  been 
entirely  changed  and  corrupted. 

As  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  above  friendly  meeting  with  the  Indians  in 
our  gold  mountains,  I  will  relate  two  other  circumstances,  in  which  the 
Indians  treated  me  and  my  comrades  as  the  most  embittered  enemies. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  German,  who  used  to  carry  provisions,  &c.,  to  the 
various  storeis  in  the  mountains,  as  agent  for  a  mercantile  firm  at  Stockton, 
arrived  a  few  weeks  after  New  Year  1852  at  Mosquito  Gulch,  with  the 
news  that  a  hostile  band  of  Indians,  certainly  not  belonging  to  Cose- 
Cosus'  tribe,  had  met  him  not  far  from  the  '*  Double  Spring,"  plundered 
him  of  his  oxen,  six  mules,  and  quantities  of  provisions,  and  had  then 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  snowy  mountains.  We  imme- 
diately prepared  an  expedition  against  this  horde,  and  sent  messengers  to 
tlie  neighbouring  diggings  to  summon  the  miners  to  take  part  in  the 
impending  expedition.  Within  three  days  270  men  were  collected  for 
this  Odyssey,  if  not  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis,  in  our  Mosquito  Gulch. 
Then  we  started.  For  four  long  days  we  sought  the  Indians  in  vain : 
on  the  fifth  they  took  us  by  surprise.  It  was  night,  and  we  were  camp- 
ing round  the  watch-fires  on  a  mountain  ridge.  Fifty  Frenchmen, 
mostly  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  Algiers,  had  to  mount  guard  for 
this  night  Suddenly  their  cry  of  alarm  roused  us  from  our  sleep ;  and 
several  shots  were  fired.  We  jumped  up  and  saw  the  Frenchmen 
repulsing  the  attack  of  the  Indians.  On  one  side  our  camp  oflfered 
great  facilities  for  attack,  and  it  was  this  which  the  savages  had  princi- 
pally selected  for  assault.  The  Frenchmen,  however,  kept  their  ground 
till  we  all  had  come  up  fully  prepared  for  fighting.  The  enemy  princi- 
pally fought  with  arrows,  and  wounded  some  of  our  fellows  mortally 
with  them ;  but  our  rifles  soon  drove  them  down  the  hill  again,  af^ 
several  of  them,  who  had  tried  to  scale  our  camp  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hill,  had  been  stopped  by  the  butt- ends  of  the  muskets  and  our 
knives.  A  pursuit  of  the  Indians  during  the  night  could  not  be  thought 
of;  it  would,  most  assuredly,  have  cost  many  of  us  our  lives,  through 
the  ambuscade  the  enemy  would  lay  for  us  in  the  mountain  ravines, 
with  which  we  were  unacquainted.  With  the  dawn  of  the  next  day 
we,  however,  commenced  a  pursuit,  after  leaving  thirty  of  our  band  to 
protect  the  camp  and  the  wounded.  At  the  same  time  we  nuule  such 
arrangements  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  we  could  easily  restore  our  com- 
munication with  the  camp,  and  beat  a  retreat  thither  in  tolerable  safety* 

The  pursued  Indians,  with  whom  we  had  now  many  severe  contest! 
to  undergo  in  the  wild  ravines,  were  far  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  and 
not  a  little  dangerous,  through  their  well-directed  arrows.  Fortonatdy 
we  were  protected  b^  our  thick  woollen  blankets,  which  we  fiutened 
around  us,  almost  entirely  from  their  arrows,  so  that  we  soon  aoquixed 
the  mastery  over  them  through  our  rifles  and  revolvers.  This  mountain 
conflict  lasted  three  days,  in  which  many  Indians  lost  their  lives.  I  caa 
as  little  deny  the  bravery  of  these  savages,  as  I  can  their  craftiness  and 
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itrateg^  taleDt.  Although  they  could  see  perfectly  clearly  that  their 
contest  with  us  would  be  eventually  fruitless — though  one  after  the 
other  in  their  ranks  was  laid  low  by  our  death-dealing  bullets,  and  we 
besides  had  the  moral  force  of  the  report  of  our  fire-arms  on  our  side, 
still  thoy  continually  renewed  the  contest  with  impetuosity,  and  attacked 
us  in  the  front,  then  in  the  rear,  or  on  both  flanks  at  once.  Many 
masses  of  rock,  which  rolled  with  a  thundering  crash  towards  us  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  had  also  been  loosened  by  them.  At  length 
the  want  of  provisions  compelled  us  to  return  to  our  camp,  where  we 
killed  and  immediately  devoured  two  oxen,  which  we  had  recaptured 
from  the  savages.  We  had  also  brought  back  one  of  the  stolen  mules 
with  us. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  expedition  against  the  Indians,  that  misfortune 
occurred  to  me  which  rendered  me  incapable  of  working  for  six  weeks, 
and  condemned  me  to  a  state  of  idleness,  which  I  cannot  employ  better, 
as  I  said  before,  than  in  writing  to  you. 

On  my  return  from  a  short  excursion,  I  had  fastened  my  mule  in  the 
night  to  a  tree  which  stands  in  front  of  our  block-house  on  Mosquito 
Gukh,  to  prevent  it  from  running  away,  as  it  often  likes  to  do,  as  it  is 
wild  and  bad-tempered.  When  I  looked  round  for  the  beast  next  morn- 
iDg,  it  had  got  unfastened,  and  had  disappeared,  together  with  halter 
and  rope.  I  immediately  conjectured  it  had  been  stolen  by  Indians,  and 
set  out  straightway  in  pursuit,  in  order  to  recover  it  again.  Of  course  I 
need  not  say  that  my  rifle  and  revolver,  both  carefully  loaded,  accom- 
panied me*  Four  miles  higher  up  the  mountain  there  b  an  Indian  camp. 
I  searched  it  thoroughly,  but  found  no  trace  of  my  beast.  I  then  started 
off  for  another  camp,  about  seven  miles  distant,  where  I  felt  certain  I 
should  find  it,  but  I  came  on  the  trail  much  sooner.  Two  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  first  camp  I  saw  six  or  seven  Indians  in  the  distance,  busily 
engaffed  in  dragging  my  mule  up  the  hill  by  means  of  the  rope.  I 
thundered  to  them  in  Spanish  to  stop  :  they  heard  my  shout,  but  did  not 
obey  it;  on  the  contrary,  they  disappeared  in  the  bushes,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  who  seemed  determined  to  bolt  with  the  mule,  and 
hence  tried  to  mount  it.  He  had  one  lec^  already  crossed  over  the  back  of 
the  brute,  while  the  other  was  still  resting  on  a  stone.  This  foot  I  chose 
as  a  mark  for  my  rifle — a  crack,  and  the  bullet  had  broken  the  robber's 
ankle-bone.  As  he  fell  backwards,  my  mule  bounded  on  one  side,  but 
then  galoped  down  the  hill,  in  obedience  to  my  whistle,  and  was  soon  by 
my  side.  I  patted  it,  put  the  rope  in  its  mouth  as  a  rein,  bounded  on  its 
hack,  and  away  we  cantered  homewards.  At  this  moment  an  arrow, 
fortunately  not  poisoned,  was  shot  from  a  thick  prickly-pear  bush,  and 
wounded  me  in  the  groin.  I  did  not  lose  my  senses,  however,  and  had 
sufficient  strength  to  spur  my  mule  into  a  gallop.  At  this  moment  the 
Indians  sprang  from  the  bushes,  and  tried  to  surround  me.  To  provide 
against  this,  1  already  held  my  revolver  in  my  hand.  The  first  bullet 
struck  one  of  my  enemies,  where  I  cannot  say ;  but  a  terrible  outcry 
fiUed  the  air.  A  second  Indian^had  in  the  mean  while  sprung  forward,  and 
had  given  me  a  stab  with  a  knife  in  my  right  foot.  At  the  next  instant 
my  mule  started  suddenly,  and  carried  me  off  at  a  tremendous  gallop. 
But  before  this  I  had  fired  a  second  bullet  at  this  foe,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  fall.     The  other  Indians  seemed  at  first  inclined  to 
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pursue  me,  bat  soon  gave  up  ihm  decision,  «  mj  mQe  kept  tip  itsfftee^ 
and  I  fired  several  bidlets  among  them.  In  a  few  BMments  1  was  dear 
of  my  enemies,  and  out  of  the  vsadi  of  tlieir  arrows.  Now  I  hai  tnae 
to  dniw  the  arrow  out  of  the  wound,  andthen  rode  as  qindcly  as  poesiUe 
to  our  Mosquito  Gulch.  When  I  arrived  there  mj  senses  ld%  me,  bow* 
ever,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  great  loss  of  biood.  I  sank  in  a  iainto^atate 
from  my  mule,  and  (bund  myself,  when  oonsoionsuess  retomed  after  a 
day  or  two,  on  a  bed  of  stoiroess.  My  two  companions  had  carried  ns 
thither,  and  had  fraternally  provided  me  with  a  physieian  and  all  that 
could  be  of  any  service  to  me.     Thanks  to  my  froAhfrd  friends! 


TALES  OF  MY  DRAGOMAN, 
fir  Basil  Mat. 

No.  V. — How  MOHAMMET  WAS  INSPIRXD  TO  TtTRW  !PrOPHET. 

Pbobablt  you  have  heard  that  all  ]^ou8  Moslem  affirm  thai  the  Koran 
was  written  at  the  throne  of  heaven  with  a  wisp  of  l^ht,  and  a  eqay 
brought  down  and  revealed  to  Mohammet  by  the  angel  Gafartd ;  and 
perhaps  you  know,  also,  that  the  Koran  {hcture^  with  the  Arabic 
article  Alkoran,  termed  the  *^  Book  of  Allah,"  teaches  a  xeligion  calkd 
Islam  {Htltation)^  formed  of  two  parts,  a  dogmatic,  or  Iman  fiiith,  and  a 
practical,  or  Din  religion.  History  tells  us  that  the  prophet  married  ia 
early  life  the  rich  widow  EJiadija,  and  agreeing  with  history  thus  fiv,  we 
must  observe  that  as  early  as  the  year  671,  wealth  had  much  the  same 
influence  over  the  minds  and  actions  of  man  as  it  has  at  the  present  day. 
Mohammet  had  lost  bodi  his  parents  in  tender  age ;  and  his  gnmdfisthcr, 
Abdol  Motaleb,  the  chief  priest  of  the  Caaba  (square  house\  became  bis 
guardian.  The  Caaba,  you  know,  is  ^e  ancient  place  of  eoonMn 
Arabian  worship.  Abdol  Motaleb  died  very  soon ;  and  Abu-Taldb,  bis 
unde,  became  iiis  second  guardian.  With  the  latter,  who  was  a  msr- 
chan^  he  undertook  several  journeys  to  Syria,  and  to  the  frurs  of  Da- 
mascus and  Bagdad ;  but  ever  since  the  death  of  bis  grand&tiier  lie  bad 
evinced  an  inclination  for  retirement  and  deep  abstraction.  This  pio^ 
penstty  no  doubt  was  caused  by  his  early  contemplation  of  the  absurd 
ceremonies  and  cruel  idolatry  of  his  contemporaries  at  Mecca,  in  wbioh 
be  had  been  compelled  to  take  part  Yon  must  know  that  the  feligio« 
worship  of  Ihe  Arabs  chiefly  consisted  in  the  adoration  of  thcplanels, 
which  were  considered  as  so  many  tut^r  deitieB  of  the  diflGsieBt  tribes; 
and  among  which,  after  the  sun  and  moon,  the  planet  Venus  bad  ac- 
quired such  pre-eminence,  that  even  by  the  pious  Modem  Friday  has 
idways  been  considered  the  sacred  day  of  the  week.  These  destis% 
rudely  represented  by  grotesque  wooden  idols,  were  concentrated  prin- 
cipally around  the  ancient  Caaba,  and  their  worahip  was  accompanied 
not  only  with  the  most  dreadful  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  with  ciiieltiss 
of  overy  descr^on,  and  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  and  with  the  ezeeptkm 
of  a  belief  Aat  the  soul  would  be  transformed  into  an  owl,  whidh  woM 
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'  roilMl  ifae  .gnwQ,  there  was  no  belief  in  a  future  life.  But  to  re- 
to  JleiMlHiMiii,  he  had  witnessed  all  these  scenes  with  infinite  dis- 
gatt»  *Mi  had  kmj^  pandered  in  his  heart  a  means  of  establishing  a  purer 
and  ampler  creed.  It  became  the  object  of  his  daily  thoughts — ^finding 
Mm  ai  his  «ndbing,  haunting  him  in  his  dreams.  Thus  he  had  married 
"iie  ffieh  widow  Khadija,  believing  that  her  wealth  would  greatly  fncili* 
tate  his  overcoming  those  difficulties  which  he  doubted  not  he  ^ould 
have  ^  enoounter  ere  he  accomplished  his  purpose.  What  is  settled 
9m  tnrtkis  not  always  decided  in  heaven.  Vou  will  see  presently  how 
his  f  cwaaions  misearried.  But  undoubtedly  his  first  love  was  Ayesha, 
the  daughter  of  Abu<<Beker,  who  ultimately  became  one  of  his  seventeen 
wives.  Probably  she  might  have  been  his  first,  had  not  AUah  singled 
her  out  as  an  instrument  of  his  all-wise  purposes.  One  day  that  she 
was  ai^joviiig  her  promenade,  the  Persian  sacred  fire  became  suddenly 
flttingaidhed,  and  a  splendid  light  ipread  all  over  Arabia.  At  the  same 
momeoi,  and  almost  before  she  had  time  to  recover  horn  its  dazzling 
effects,  she  was  startled  by  an  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  a  cherub,  with 
iaxen  hair  and  Uue  eyes,  sittmg  astride  a  flash  of  forked  lightning, 
ipfaioh»  like  the  prophet's  coffin,  was  su^ended  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

<<  W^  axt  fthMi  ?"  inquired  Ayesha. 

**  Oh,  doit  thou  not  hnow  me  ?    I  am  Disappointment^* 

"  I  know  thee  not,"  continued  Ayesha.  ^^  But  still  thou  art  bright 
aad  finr  le  look  npoii." 

*'  Yes,  I  am  subordinate  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  soft  soap,  and 
am  *  the  .ibttenng  tail  of  hope'  thou  hast  heaid  of,"  said  the  spir^  who 
did  not  hold  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  chapter  of  humble  puns ;  ^'  and,"  it 
eontiafaedy  ^  tkou^  I  have  never  picked  a  pocket,  I  hdi.ye  preyed  on  many 
a  constittttioB,  I  oan  tell  thee,  Cavipses  Tiddleums  ;  but  'tis  time  thou 
AeMldet  know  me.  I  am  sent  to  bid  thee  reject  the  love  of  Mohammet, 
who  is  4kstined  by  the  £iites  to  accomplish  that  great  work  of  spiritual 
nferm  which  shall  shortly  prevail  throughout  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor. 
fiy  MohamoMt  thou  art  loved,  who  lovest  him ;  but  in  that  soft  attune- 
MOt  ike  inspiration  which  the  dawning  light  of  a  new  life  has  ^led  in 
his  heart  wenld  he  lost  Be  firm,  thwefore,  and  refuse  his  suit.  He 
will  marrv  another,  thy  rival,  the  rich  widow  Khadija,  under  the  im- 
passiim  that  ker  great  wealth  will  aid  him  :  hut  what  of  that  ? — ^what 
IS  dslsysd  is  not  put  off ;  thou  shalt  ultimately  become  his  wife ;  and 
far  Ae  fiMSeat  rest  satisfied  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  sacrifice 
nUckttacessify  and  the  after-happiness  of  man  command,  and  that  it  is 
he  ker  meneyomd  not  for  herself  that  thy  rival  is  preferred." 

Am  tke  spirit  finished  speaking,  Ayesha  experienced  a  smarting  pain 
bcnaatk  her  e^dids,  and  her  ^res  filled  with  tears.  She  had  never 
kaowm  disappointmeBt,  and  therefore,  eince  being  an  in&nt,  had  never 
had  ocoasion  .to  weep.  To  her  it  was  an  entirely  new  sensation,  and 
not  at  ail  an  nnpleesing  one,  as  affording  gveat  selief  to  her  overcharged 
heart»  and  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  very  great  facility  with 
which  the  North  Land  sawage  women  give  way  to  that  weakness. 

^*  Spirit  of  Disappointment,"  said  Ayesha,  as  soon  as  she  felt  herself  a 
Itttfe  cahned,  ^<  thy  wuids  have  touched  my  heart :  there  is  no  sacrifice 
that  I^rould  not  make  for  the  .good  of  him  I  love  and  the  advancement 
of  thy  mission ;  but  though  I  believe  all  that  thou  hast  siid  touohbig 
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my  rival,  Khadija,  what  guarantee  have  I  that  I  shall  uliamately  beoome 
Mohammet's  wife  ?  Khadija  may  live  as  long  or  longer  than  I,  and  no 
man  can  have  two  wives,  good  spirit ;"  and  Ayesha  sighed,  and  looked 
up  with  a  peculiar  expression  in  her  eyes. 

^'Cavipses  Tiddleums!*'  answered  the  spirit,  ^  Khadija  shall  not  life; 
but  were  it  otherwise,  for  love  of  thee,  Mohammet,  by  the  sjnrit  of 
Allah,  shall  preach  a  polygamy.*' 

Ayesha  felt  considerably  relieved  and  comforted  by  these  words,  and 
gradually  a  feeling,  unknown,  powerful  and  soothing,  swayed  her  being. 
Her  eyes  dilated  and  sparkled  with  a  strange  brilliancy,  her  hands  joinM 
and  rose,  her  lips  parted,  her  breathing  came  fisst  and  loud,  aa  if  she 
were  subjected  to  some  mysterious  influence. 

'<  What  shall  I  do?"  she  gasped. 

And  the  spirit  commanded  :  "  Thou  shalt  come  unawares  upoii  tiiy 
lover  in  the  valley,  and  shall  hear  his  voice.  He  shall  say,  ^  From  the 
chaos  of  the  past  I  have  endeavoured  to  glean  the  truth  by  oontrastii^ 
its  darknesses,  and  the  past  has  told  me  nothing.'  " 

Ayesha  replied :  *'  The  past,  then,  has  nothing  to  reveal.  Every  age 
and  every  country  has  had  its  mementos  ;  those  mementos  have  paswd 
away.     What  was  life  yesterday  is  death  to-day." 

And  the  spirit  continued  :  "  From  the  chaos  of  the  present  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  glean  the  truth,  by  contrasting  its  lights  and  shades ;  and 
the  present  has  taught  me  nothmg." 

^^The  present,  then,  has  nothing  to  teach.  Lightning  portends  a 
storm,  but  its  law  is  not  the  law  of  the  future." 

Still  the  spirit  continued  :  '*  What,  then,  is  that  law  ?  whence  will  it 
come,  whence  will  it  derive  its  strength  ?" 

And  Ayesha  siud  :  "  Allah  shall  teach  thee  !  Watch  on  the  threshold 
of  thy  door ;  fall  not  asleep.     The  hour  of  revelation  is  at  hand  !** 

As  Ayesha  finished  speaking,  a  loud  clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  followed 
by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  raising  her  eyes  she  saw  the  apparition  being 
whisked  up  into  the  heavens,  and  all  as  before  remained  in  darkness.  She 
had  now  completely  recovered  from  her  trance,  and  her  thoughts  revert- 
ing to  her  late  interview  with  the  spirit  of  disappointmenty  it  gprisTed  her 
heart  to  think  how  independent  of  her  will  was  the  mastery  it  had  ob- 
tained over  it.  But  Ayesha  was  a  sensible  girl ;  had  been  reared  in  a 
moral  school,  and  her  better  judgment  taught  her  even  how  natural  and 
necessary  it  was  that  a  simple  union  of  sentiments  should  be  sacrificed  to 
an  argued  and  business-like  compact.  The  animal  instincts  have  always 
been  the  same — in  571  as  in  1854 ;  the  outward  and  visible  ngn  may 
have  softened  a  little,  but  the  inward  and  invisible  grace  has  not  changecL 
North  Laud  Savage  Tomkins  has  an  eye  on  his  rich  neighbour  Noith 
Land  Savage  Jenkins's  daughter  for  his  son,  for  he  knows  she  will  faavs 
the  old  fellow's  money,  and  young  Tomkins's  position  is  good  and 
prospects  better;  but  by  the  beard  of  the  prophet  'tis  no  use  yoong 
Tomkins  starting  on  his  own  bottom,  for,  however  favourably  his  ad* 
dresses  may  have  been  received  by  Miss  Jenkins,  in  the  eyes  of  her  le* 
spected  parent  it  isn't  business.  Mr.  Banker  Rattlering  marries  hk 
daughter  to  used-up  my  lord  the  Marquis  of  Stumpy.  Miss  gels  a 
coronet,  and  Stumpy  gets  the  cash.  That  is  the  wa^  of  1854*  Mb* 
hammet  had  an  object  and  married  rich  Khadija,  and  jilted  poor  Ayesha. 
That  was  the  way  of  57L    Where's  the  difierenoe  ? 
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11. 

The  Christian  religion  had  long  heen  estahlished  in  the  East  and 
feveral  parts  of  Arabia,  but  the  Christianity  of  the  Oriental  Church  at 
that  time  Resembled  paganism  in  many  respects,  as  it  advocated  the 
worship  of  relics  and  images.  Saint  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  previous 
to  being  a  mosqne,  was  a  Christian  church,  dedicated,  not  to  a  saint,  as 
its  name  seems  to  imply,  but  to  divine  wisdom — "  Aga  Sophia,"  per- 
flODified  by  the  Greeks,  and,  according  to  them,  the  mother  of  the  three 
theological  virtues. 

The  Saint  Sophia  of  the  present  day  was  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  dedicatea  to  divine  wisdom  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  diuing  one  of  those  frequent  broils  which  happened  be- 
tween the  rival  factions  of  Tlie  Green  and  The  Blue.  Its  antiquity  may  be 
traced  still  farther  back.  Anthemius,  of  Jhralies,  and  Isidorus,  of  Mulet, 
drew  up  the  plans  and  directed  their  operation.  To  enrich  the  new  church  the 
M  pagan  temples  were  stripped,  its  dome  being  supported  by  the  columns 
of  the  temple  of  the  Diana  of  Ephesus,  burnt  by  Erostratus,  and  by  the 
pillars  of  tne  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palmyra.  Two  enormous  porphyry 
vases,  from  the  ruins  of  Pergamos,  were  added,  whose  lustral  waters 
became  those  of  baptism  and  ablutions.  The  walls  were  decorated  with 
mosaics  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  when  the  church  was  completed, 
well  might  Justinian  exclium,  in  his  enthusiasm,  ''  Glory  to  Gt>d,  who 
has  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work."  On  a  porphyry 
tablet  are  engpraved  the  names  of  Allah,  of  Mohammet,  and  of  the  four 
first  caliphs,  Abu-Beker,  Omar,  Osman,  and  Ali.  Tradition  says,  that 
when  the  doors  of  Siunt  Sophia  were  burst  open  by  the  barbarians  who 
hid  si^;e  to  Constantinople,  a  priest  was  at  the  altar  saying  mass. 

At  we  noise  of  the  hoofs  of  the  Tartar  horses  trampUng  the  floors  of 
Justiniao,  at  the  shouting  of  the  soldiery,  at  the  shrieks  of  horror  of  the 
tuthfol,  the  priest  came  to  a  stop,  and  taking  up  the  sacred  vases  walked 
witli  a  solemn  step  towards  one  of  the  aisles.  The  soldiers,  brandishing 
their  scimitars,  were  about  to  despatch  him,  when  suddenly  he  dis- 
inpeared  through  the  wall,  which  opened  and  closed  behind  mm.  At 
nrst  it  was  supposed  that  there  existed  some  hidden  passage,  but  upon  in- 
fection the  wall  was  found  to  be  perfectly  compact  and  solid.  The  priest 
had  passed  through  a  solid  block  of  masonry.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  sounds 
of  paalm-singing  are  heard  to  proceed  therefrom,  which  are  attributed  to 
the  slumbering  priest,  who  still  continues  the  interrupted  service.  But 
all  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  more  so  from  a  contradiction  implied  in 
the  fact,  that  shortly  after  that  event  a  dervish  pilgrim,  answering  very 
much  to  the  description  of  the  priest,  was  met  by  several  caravans  jour- 
neying towards  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia. 

Yoa  are  aware  that  the  spoliation  of  the  monuments  and  destruction 
of  the  Christian  images  and  sculptures  of  all  descriptions  at  Byzan- 
tium was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  vandalism  committed  by  the  Tartar 
bands.  Whether  or  not  the  priest,  from  a  hidden  place,  witnessed 
this  act,  and  it  awakened  in  him  new  ideas,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  say,  but  the  sequftl  of  this  tale  may  probably  satisfy  your  mind 
that  the  priest  and  the  pilgrim  were  one  and  the  same  person.  In 
the  provinces  through  which  he  journeyed,  this  same  pilgrim   made 
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frequent  stoppages,  giving  to  travellers  whom  he  found  disposed  to 
listen  material  and  practical  interpretations  of  scriptural  passages,  wlu6h 
interpretations  he  from  time  to  time  transcribed  on  palm-kavei  and  bits 
of  put^ment  winch  he  carried  about  him.  At  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  amongst  the  wandering  tribes  of  Syria,  he  ibund  manj 
eager  listeners,  but  made  few  proselytes  from  his  inability  to  awaken 
within  them  a  belief  of  his  divine  mission.  He  fed  upon  the  roots  of  the 
plains  and  wild  figs,  the  earth  was  his  bed,  and  a  mound  of  sand  was  his 
pillow.  His  ooly  covering  was  a  tattered  piece  of  coarse  camel-hur 
stuff,  dusty  and  travel-soiled,  loosely  girded  round  his  loins,  and  scarcely 
v^ng  along  meagre  body,  sunburnt  and  tanned  by  the  torrid  breath  of 
the  Khamsy.  His  limbs  were  a  dingy -brown  colour,  and  his  feet  were 
enoBsed  in  an  old  worn-out  pair  of  brodequinsy  laced  up  above  his 
ankles.  Though  slim  to  an  extreme,  yet  it  was  an  athletic  sligbtness, 
-whidk  brought  out  in  strong  relief  his  muscular  strength.  His  hair  was 
matted,  and  stuck  up  on  parts  of  his  head  ;  his  beard  was  scattered  and 
wild-looking.  He  appeared  as  if  swayed  by  an  apocalyptic  halludnation 
— «  seeoBid  St  John  in  the  Desert — and  no  painter  ever  conceiYed  such 
a  one. 

After  many  long  months  of  weary  and  fruitless  travel  he  reached  the 
desert  of  Aiabia,  and  journeyed  towards  Mecca,  which  he  was  never 
destined  to  reach.  His  streoigth  failed  him  ;  exhausted  and  panting  he 
staggered  and  fell,  without  strength  to  raise  himself  im.  Great  was  his 
fear  that  he  should  be  left  to  die,  with  no  helping  hand  near  to  which  he 
might  confide  the  secret  of  the  tenets  of  his  creed.  But  at  that  moment 
ihae  came  towards  him,  as  if  in  deep  thought^  a  man  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  long,  glossy  black  beard,  lofty  brow^  and  expseasive  eye. 
"Without  being  stnctiy  handsome,  his  features  were  regular,  and  be^mke 
great  firmness,  fie  wore  the  white  bumotu^  the  hood  of  which  was 
tiirown  over  his  head.  He  was  plunged  in  so  deep  a  meditation  as  not 
to  notice  the  proximity  of  the  pile^rim,  who  feebly  raised  his  arm  to  attract 
his  attention  ;  but  on  beholding  him  he  started  back  with  astonishment 
not  unmixed  with  fear  at  sight  of  the  singular  being  who  lay  stretched  at 
his  feet. 

*^  Who  art  thou  ?*'  he  exclaimed. 

^  I  am  who  I  am,**  answered  tiie  pilerim.  *^  But  come  nearer,  and  for 
the  love  of  thy  mother  give  me  adrau^t  from  thy  gourd." 

His  interlocutor  obeyed,  and  having  quenched  his  thirst, 

^  What  is  thy  name  ?"  asked  the  pilgrim. 

**  They  call  me  Mohammet,"  was  the  answer. 

*'  The  blessing  of  a  dying  man  is  thine,  Mohammet ;  but  come  near, 
and  tell  me  what  were  thy  thoughts  as  thou  earnest  here." 

"  My  thoughts  were  not  of  the  things  of  this  world,"  replied  Moham- 
met^ who  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  gentiy  raised  the  pilgrim's  head. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  the  plgrim,  "  what  wouldst  thou  r 

''  I  seek  the  truth,"  was  the  answer. 

*<  And  of  what  avail  were  such  knowledge  to  thee  ?" 

**  Dost  ask,  who  knowest  not  the  secret  workings  of  my  heart.  From 
the  dawning  ray  which  sheds  light  over  the  eartii  to  the  setting  gleam 
idiich  ushers  in  the  gloom,  I  have  laboured  for  that.  Dost  tliink,"  he 
oeatinuedy  with  vahemeooe,  **  that  I  know  uotj/eel  not  that  the  agant  of 
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life  cries  for  light?  Idols,  images,  sculptures,  what  are  they  but  the  de- 
ceptions of  a  dawning  spirit  seeking  a  harbour  of  faith  wherein  to  anchor 
its  uncertainties." 

"  What  wouldst  thou  ?"  continued  the  pilgrim,  whose  voice  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  "  Is  it  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  what  is  beautiful 
in  nature  ?  A  nmny  landscape,  on  which  <^ou  hast  gazed,  reverts  it  not 
to  thj  mind's  eve  with  kindly  emotions  ?  The  fiun,  the  moo«,  are 
glorious  to  behold  ;  what  more  natural  than  that  man  should  symbolise 
ani  wonkip  them?  Dost  thou  not  experience  hi^piness  when  thou 
seeit  a  fair  and  symmetrical  form  ?  Couldst  thou  not  worship  such  a 
one?" 

^  Tis  but  a  kindled  and  passing  emotion  which  satisfies  not  ihe  soul/' 
end  Mobammet 

'^  Bend  thine  head,**  gasped  the  ptigriro.  **  Say  what^  then,  fills  thy 
fceing?- 

^  An  instinct  co-e<)ual  with  life,"  was  the  reply. 

*^  Canst  thou  not  serve  two  masters  ?" 

**  No,  for  either  I  shall  serve  the  one  and  betray  the  other  ;  or  serving 
the  latter,  shall  betray  the  first." 

At  these  words  a  ray  of  pleasure  illumined  the  pale  features  of  the 
pi^;rim.  With  a  last  dfort  he  grasped  at  his  gaberdine,  conveying  by 
the  eye  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  Mohammet  to  open  it.  This  tlie  latter 
did,  and  drew  forth  a  bundle  of  pahu-leaves,  ticKl  together  with  a  strip 
sf  pandunent.  With  long,  bony,  outstretched  fingers,  the  pilgrim, 
pointiBg  towards  it,  garoed  out,  "  JT^ere — there  thou  wilt  find  ihe  Uffkt 
tkms  9^kesir  and  fell  baek  a  corpse. 

Wfaiist  this  oeourced  without  the  city  of  Meoca»  the  people  were 
ratharing  ronnd  the  Caaba  to  witness  the  oelebration  of  a  sofenm  service 
S«t,  timiiltaneously  with  the  breath  leaving  the  body  of  the  dying  pilgrim, 
a  violent  €^p  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  a  sodt,  purple  light  diffused  itself 
around.  Then  there  a{^)eaired  before  them  an  august  lo(^ing  man,  the 
whstanesc  of  whose  long  beard  con4arasted  with  that  of  his  robe.  He 
least  on  a  long,  naked  sword,  in  which  he  placed  his  reliance  ;  a  white 
dead  vras  his  ishariot,  and  a  halo  of  Hghtswam  around  his  head. 

At  this  s^^  the  people  bent  in  wonhip  ;  thev  dared  not  raise  their 
eyies  to  one  who  appeared  before  them  in  such  mi^ty. 

^  Look  up,"  said  he. 

The  midtitttde  obeyed  with  signs  of  profound  respect. 

^  Yom  havo  foond  favour  at  the  throne  of  graee.  I  am  Mohammet, 
the  yery  partacolar  finend  of  Allah,  whose  presence  ehall  shed  li^  upon 
tho  «sith.  And  thou,  Ayedha,  thou  shalt  ^njoy  a  Uessmg  winch  none 
else  in  the  world  can  know  or  nndersfcand,  and  which  shall  be  ^ivied 
IB  all  forthcoming  MKraUbns.  To  thy  virtues  and  foresight  he  ascribed 
my  peefeeenoe  for  uwe  ^ver  aM  the  odier  maidens  of  Meeea." 
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'*  Well,  girls,"  I  said  to  my  daughters,  as  we  loitered  over  the  break* 
&8t-table  at  Milan,  with  the  Alpine  routes  of  return  spread  upon  the 
map  before  us,  "  now,  which  route  shall  we  take  ?" 

Apropos  of  breakfast,  let  no  unsuspecting  Englishman  ever  allow  him- 
self to  be  deluded  by  the  offer  of  the  A^iglais  into  venturing  on,  or  pay- 
ing for,  the  detestable  compound  produced  to  him  under  that  name  m 
the  Austrian  dominions  :  it  is  not  poisonous,  simply  because  it  is  vapid ! 
and  then  the  air  with  which  the  attendant  parades  it,  as  though  the 
''furthest  orient"  had  been  ransacked  to  provide  it  for  your  service. 
After  close  and  curious  inspection,  I  pronounce  the  Tedeske  (Austrian 
tea)  to  be  a  composition  of  roasted  bean-pods  and  acacia  flowers,  in  equal 
proportions.  I  may  not  be  quite  accurate  as  to  component  parts,  but  of 
one  thing  I  am  certain,  that  tea,  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  sense  of  the  word, 
it  is  not 

''  Well,  girls,  what  route  ?"  It  was  a  nice  question.  We  had  not 
entered  Italy  by  any  of  the  Alpine  passes.  When  we  left  home  in  early 
spring,  in  rather  invalid  condition,  the  facility  of  passing,  by  a  four-day 
run,  from  snow  and  the  btse  wind  at  Marseilles  to  sun  and  strawberries 
at  Naples,  with  a  stroll  through  Genoa's  streets  of  palaces,  and  a  lounge 
in  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa  by  the  way,  had  induced  us  to  invade  Ituy 
by  i'  long  sea  ;"  whereas  restored  health  enabled  us  to  return  leisurely 
northward,  hunting  the  summer  before  us  through  the  whole  leng^  m 
the  Peninsula — Whence  our  embarras  des  richesses  as  to  how  to  pass  the 
Alpine  barrier.  The  glutton  of  old  mourned  that  he  could  eat  out  one 
dinner  in  the  day — we  could  travel  by  but  one  route,  and  were  not  likely 
ever  to  traverse  another  during  our  lives :  which,  then,  should  it  be  ? 

First  there  was  the  Simplon,  with  its  visions  of  Napoleon  {IJOndf^ 
pas  le  Neveu  de  mon  Oncle\  and  all  its  eng^eering  wonders;  thea 
there  was  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  the  difficulties  of  which  had,  it  was  said* 
generated  the  idea  of  the  Simplon  route  in  its  great  designer's  mind, 
and  one  of  my  silly  girls  proposed  to  select  that,  in  compliment  to  our 
Great  St.  Bernard  dog,  Douro,  at  home ;  then  there  lay  the  coast  xoad, 
with  its  quiet  beauties  (a  Nice  drive,  as  a  punster  commended  it  in  our 
hearing);  but  we  wanted  no  "nice  drives" or  quiet  beauties;  we  wanted 
to  enjoy  Alpine  scenes  and  horrors,  after  Lady  Townley's  fashion^  ''  in 
moderation  — a  little  episode  of  wolves,  without  being  actually  eaten—* 
not  exactly  avalanches,  but  a  good  hearty  snowing  up,  which  migllt 
realise  December  in  June,  and  contradict  the  carol  which  sings  tibal 
*'  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.''  We  wanted  to  see  the  fiunom 
P&ffers  baths,  the  infiEmt  Rhine  and  its  glacier — in  short,  we  wanted  an 
adventure  !  and  so,  as  our  best  chance  for  it,  we  chose  the  pass  of 
« the  Spleughen." 

"  Not  open,  yet,  signor,"  said  mine  host,  when  I  descended  to  take 
council  with  him  concerning  a  conveyance ;  *'  it  has  rained  lately.  The 
Spleughen  will  not  be  open  now,  but  in  a  few  days " 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Italians,  who,  I  think,  possess  a  monopoly  of 
upplymg  the  British  dominions  with  weather  wisdom  (in  &cty  I  never 
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vet  met  an  itmerant  vendor  of  telescopes  and  barometers  who  was  not  an 
Italian),  never  trouble  themselves  with  any  such  artificial  indices  of  the 
ireather  ;  they  have  a  very  simple  natural  rule  which  helps  them  to  all 
they  require  to  know  of  meterology,  and  it  is  this : — When  it  rains  on- 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  it  is  snowing  or  icvfying  in  the  overhang^g 
Alpine  regions ;  and  therefore  when,  at  the  cntical  period  of  the  passes 
I>eooming  pervious  to  travellers,  a  fall  of  rain  happens,  it  does  more  than 
the  hottest  sun  in  ripening  the  harvest  of  sub-Alpine  hotel-keepers  at 
^ther  side  of  the  chain.  Now  we  had  furious  down-pouring  rain  for  a! 
day  or  two  previous,  and  hence  mine  host  at  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
distance  from  the  Spleughen  pass  was  able  to  pronounce  oracularly* 
'^  Not  open  yet,  siguor ;"  and  he  was  quite  right,  as  we  found  in  the 
aeqiiel. 

I  looked  grave  at  this  intimation,  and  forthwith  the  disinterested  host 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  yet  unseen  wonders  of  Milan. 

**  The  signer  had  not  seen  the  Scala,  nor  the  Sunday  Cassino." 

"  No,  1  never  went  to  either." 

"  Well,  then,  the  Amphiteatro." 

**  No  ;  I  did  not  care  for  a  bad  Astley's." 

In  fiict,  as  we  had  already  seen  the  Duomo,  Leonardo's  world-famed 
£re8co^  the  library  with  Lucretia  Borghia's  letters,  Petrarch's  own  Virgil, 
noted  in  lus  own  exquisite  calligraphy — poets  were  clerks  in  his  day — 
and  some  other  specialities,  I  did  not  think  that  another  week  out  of  our 
linoited  time  spent  in  Milan  would  '^  quit  cost."  What  our  host  thought 
is  quite  another  thing. 

flp-stws  again  to  take  council  with  the  girls — and  Murray.  Match- 
less Murray !  that  true  traveller's  friend  in  need — never  in  one's  way,  yet 
never  out  of  it,  and  always  ready  to  put  you  in  your  way  when  out  of  it 
— tbna  he  goes  with  you  round  the  world,  silent  a(id  unobtrusive,  and 
et  aufait  to  everything.     I  look  to  see  shortly  his  '*  Handbook  for  the 


lurray  soon  solved  our  difficulty.  We  found  quite  within  our  reach 
an  excursion  which  would  just  occupy  the  time  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  necessary  to  thaw  the  icy  heart  of  our  Alpine  gaoler.  A  run 
throogh  the  lakes  might  be  accomplished  in  three  or  four  days  at  the 
litmost^  and  so  taking  leave  of  mine  host,  taking  up  our  carriages,  and 
taking  the  steamer  at  Sesto-Calendse,  where  the  limpid  Ticino  leaves  its 
parent  lake,  we  found  ourselves,  without  much  fatigue,  the  next  evening, 
**  taking  ease  in  oiur  inn"  at  Bavenno,  on  the  Lago  Magiore,  having  before 
ear  windows  the  Isola  Bella  floating  like  a  fairy  vision,  with  all  its  beau- 
ties for  a  bonne  bouche^  previous  to  crossing  the  lake  on  the  morrow  for 
Lugano. 

I  spare  my  readers  all  or  any  of  those  commonplaces  of  travel,  which 
they  may  learn  so  far  better  from  professional  guide-books,  such  as,  the 
magnificent  view  to  be  had  through  St.  Carlo  Borromeo's  "  ravless 
sockets,''  while  you  rest  yourself  in  his  nose^  after  the  fatigue  of  climbing 
his  colossal  statue  near  Aurona.  This,  by-the-way,  is  precisely  the  feat 
to  which  to  apply  poor  Sheridan's  immoral  advice  to  his  son  : 

"  Tom,  why  did  you  go  down  that  nasty  coal-pit  ?" 

*'  Just  that  I  might  have  it  to  say  that  I  had  done  so,  fetther/'  replied! 
Tom. 
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<<  You  fool,  coald  not  you  m^  yoa  had  dona  00^  withoot  takiog  Aa 
trouble  T  retorted  hu  fadiier. 

How  mmy  adTentnref  do  men  go  tbroogk  mereij  for  Tom  Sheridti^fl 
icasoD,  *'  that  thej  m«j  have  it  to  saj." 

The  rarkies  and  beaoties  of  the  Borromean  Isles,  aooewhat  formal  mk 
fiuitaitir,  hoi  stiM  not  incoi^^raoas  to  that  spot,  rising  Kke  an  cnehantsj 
cas^  fitMi  ^watert^  hare  been  so  often  cbromckd  that  it  would  be  k» 
jpertinent  to  intvodnce  l&em  here,  a  £ew  ^*  mems"  of  mj  own  are  aH  I  sbil 
lofliet  npon  te  patience  of  my  readers. 

It  looks  etrange^  amoog  the  proudest  memorials  of  tiie  proud  honse  • 
Borromeoy  iti  canred  filigrees  of  stone,  its  florid  ironwork  bahistrades,  il 
stately  gates  of  ieroU- work,  to  see  here  and  there  the  motto  (of  the  family 
I  presume)  "  Humilitas,"  interwoven  in  the  tracery.  No  doubt  w 
owneia  anay  eany  an  humble  spirit  under  all  the  panoply  of  jHide  am 
pretension  amidst  which  they  dwell,  still  the  word  contrasted  oddly  wM 
the  aristocratic  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  lordly  palace,  terraced  gardem 
and  all  thereunto  belonging.  But  the  same  word  showed  in  even  stnioge 
contrast  still  with  the  massive  silver  lining,  the  jewelled  head-gear,  an« 
golden  stuffs  which  adorned  the  resting-place  of  that  poor  '*  grinninj 
atomy,''  the  body  of  Saint  Charlea  Borromeo  hirns^,  as  he  liea  in  th 
stately  dnomo  at  Mikm. 

Napoleon  lodged  (who  shall  say  slept)  in  die  Isola  Bella  the  night  le 
finre  the  battle  of  Marengo.  They  show  you  a  tree  upon  which,  wiA  ll 
point  of  hia  sword,  he  carved  his  initials  and  engrossing  idea,  ^  battagKaj 
but  they  are  grown  beyond  all  deciphering  now ;  N.  B.  stands  imtiM 
for  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or  nota  bene,  or  anything  elae  at  present,  san 
a  rou^  excrescence  in  the  bark,  which  has  quietly  grown  over  and  obi 
terated  the  great  man's  handivrork— -a  small  proof  added  to  the  gmati 
ones  aroond  us,  thai  even  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  is  no  match  for  ll 
say  the  of  tnse* 

I  sauntered,  as  my  wont  is,  into  the  little  church  of  Bavenno,  and  tM 
amuMd  by  one  of  those  examples  of  slip-fltop  copying  of  inacriptioi 
whi<^  BO  of^  mystify  antiquanes  and  scholars.  The  little  churdi  waa 
''restoration"  of  a  much  more  ancient  building,  and  over  the  doortn 
an  inacrrpiton,  recording  its  erection  and  founder,  which  I  stopped  1 
read,  with  the  more  curiosity  when  I  perceived,  staring  me  in  the  foe 
the  names  of  two  rather  incongruous  divinities — Darius  and  DImi 
Yes,  I  was  right ;  there  it  stood,  an  explicit  dechiration,  that  the  teotp 
owed  iti  origin  to  the  care  of  **  Darii  et  Dianae."  What  couM  it  racai 
I  entered  the  church,  and  found  the  solution  of  the  m}'Stery  in  the  fo 
that  some  ignorant  copyist  had  mistaken  in  transcribing  a  much  ne 
ancient  inscription,  which  attributed  the  erection  to  some  one  rejeioii 
in  the  patronymic  Darinidianus,  whatever  that  word  may  mean.  Out 
thia  the  Uooda^r  (could  it  have  been  Signer  II  Padre  ?)  manufoctnv 
King  Darina  and  Queen  Diana,  and  attributed  the  pious  work  to  thei 
Many  a  controversy  on  a  disputed  text  has  arisen  from  a  similar  bhmdi 
Doctor  James  Johnson,  in  his  pleasant  Italian  tour,  speaks  of  a  notal 
thunderstorm  which  he  eneoontered  at  Bavenno  twenty  years  ago.  f 
came  in  for  its  '^  pendant,"  with  this  agreeable  difference,  that  we  wiB 
hooaed  before  the  stoim,  he  after  it     We  retired  to  vest,  after  seeii^ 
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Tke  SOB  with  gelden  set 
Give  promise  of  a  goodly  cky  to-moaow. 

Ai  about  deves  I  wim  awakened  by  a  refreshing  sense  o£  coohiefli  in 
ike  air,  aocompanied  by  a  noise,  for  which  I  could  not  al  fint  armiinir; 
ibm9  waa  no  making  cataract  in  the  immediate  neigkboorfaood,  and  yat 
raking  water  ^was  in  mine  ears,"  coming  down  "with  a  witt,"  m 
seamen  have  it.  I  opened  the  window,  and  was  presendy  aware  tbab 
the  noise  I  heard  was  **  the  big  rain  come  daocing  to  the  earth,"^  after 
most  approved  tornado  fashion,  while  from  peak  to  peak  to  Alpward 
"  the  live  thunder  kept  leaping,"  with  incessant  and  awful  activity ;  it 
was  magnificent  beyond  descrying.  <*  Byronic!"  '*of  the  first  impres- 
sion." i  would  have  come  hither,  if  for  no  other  gain  but  to  be  able 
hereafter  to  read  Byron's  glorious  description  of  an  Alpine  thunderstorm, 
with  such  an  illustratioa  impressed  on  my  memory. 

The  morning  came,  '^  weeping  ptteously  a  gentle  rain."  No  one  who 
had  slept  soundly  could  have  imagined  how  the  elements  had  been 
^*  keeping  it  up  "  the  night  before.  It  was,  in  all  senses,  a  ^'  soft  morn- 
ing ;"  and  we  sat — our  bills  paid  and  ready  to  depart^  looking  hope- 
lessly at  the  misty  landscape.  The  boat  we  had  engaged  the  night 
before  to  carry  us  to  Lnino  lay  under  our  windows;  but  we  agreed  that 
to  commence  a  voyage  in  an  open  boat  in  such  weather  would  be  mad- 
ness, and  so  we  sat  gazing  disconsolately  abroad. 

At  length  one  of  our  boatmen  approacdied,  and  civilly  said,  *'  Signer^ 
you  eng^aged  us  last  night-— eeoo !  here  we  are." 

«<  But,  friend,  the  rain !"  said  I. 

"  Niente,  niente,"  said  the  man  ;  **  it  is  nothing,  signor — we  cannot 
lose  our  day.  Still,  if  the  signor  vrishes  to  stay,  he  will  make  us  a 
*  bnono  mano'  worth  while." 

"  I  wish  to  go  very  much  indeed,"^  said  I,  "  but  we  should  be  drenched 
before  half  across  the  lake  in  such  rain  as  this.'^ 

*'  Non,  signor ;  we  shall  have  up  our  *  casa  bianca '  presently." 

I  did  not  understand  this,  but  seeing  the  man  confident  and  smiling, 
not  at  all  like  a  man  preparing  himself  to  encounter  a  down-pour  of 
rain,  I  gave  the  word — "  AncKamo.'* 

In  a  few  minutes  I  saw  a  very  simple  yet  effectual  contrivance,  by 
which  we,  our  luggage,  boatmen  and  aD,  crossed  Lago  Magore  in  soaking 
rain  without  suffering  the  slightest  inconvenience.  It  is  a  pity  this  con- 
trivance could  not  be  with  sa^sty  adapted  to  omr  hyperborean  dimale :  if 
it  could,  we  shoold  not  have  so  many  recorded  execrations  of  tonriits 
^ntnst  tlie  ^'Killamey  shower"  or  the  "  Platterdale  pour  of  nrn'^tt 
Unwater. 

Every  boat  is  furnished  with  large  hoops,  which  hs^vm  to  the  sides, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  gipsy  caravan ;  over  these  the  canvas  contriyeJ  a 
Amble  debt  to  pay — a  sail  or  a  shelter,  as  required,  is  spread,  and  ao 
nia  can  possibly  penetrate ;  should  l^e  shower  become  sneeialty  heaivy— 
as,  with  parting  spite,  it  ^  in  our  case— a  second  sail  is  added,  and 
ef^ually  excludes  the  worst  westher.  I  doubt  if  I  ever  saw  steadier, 
soaking  nun  than  we  had  while  crossing  the  Lago>  and  yet  the  girls 
eould  touch  their  sketch-books,  the  boatmen  pnehed  (they  don't  putt) 
ttefr  oars,  whOe  I  anglicised  an  ode  from  a  pocket  Horace,  each  ami  ail 
perfectly  without  inconvemence  lirom  the  pitmss^  p^tii^  rain. 
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Not  for  their  own  merit,  yet  as  a  psychological  curiosity,  I  offer  my 
readers  the  conceptions  which  the  he-draggled  Muse  afi^orded  in  answer 
to  my  invocation  on  that  occasion — turning  as  my  thoughts  did,  on  the 
enduring  reputation  which  Horace  has  obtained,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  objectionable  in  morals  or  principle,  no  scholar  would  willin^y 
be  without  a  pocket  Horace  when  treading  what  the  poet  has  made  daanc 
ground  at  every  step : 

•*  Poscimus  siquid  vacui,"  &c. — Hor.  Ode,  lib.  i.  82. 

Sweet  poesy,  whose  witching  power 
Beguiles  so  oft  niy  leisure  hour, 
Embalming  art  is  thine  ;  then  give 
Thoughts  which  beyond  the  hour  may  live ; 
Teach  me  that  strain  Alcaeus  sung 
When  Lesbian  harp  erewhile  he  strung ; 
Who,  fierce  in  fight — the  conflict  o'er. 
His  war-barque  idly  drawn  to  shore — 
Loved  to  sing  wine's  souUcliecring  joy, 
And  Venus  with  her  urchin  boy. 
Come,  Poesy ! — the  day-god*s  crown — 
Thou  who  canst  care  in  Lethe  drown. 
Meet  guest  for  Jove's  own  festive  hall — 
Answer  a  votary  when  I  call. 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere,**  &c. — Lib.  iii.  Ode  xxx. 
Brass  may  corrode  on  storied  grave. 
Ages  roll  on,  the  wild  winds  wave. 
The  pyramids  lie  tombed  in  sand. 
But  still  the  poet*s  trophies  stand — 
Death  to  destroy  him  vainly  strives, 
Wedded  to  verse  his  mind  survives. 
And  laurel  crowns  his  honoured  bust 
When  Rome's  proud  Capitol  is  dust. 
Where  Aufidus  from  rapid  springs 
To  Daunian  plains  scant  verdure  brings. 
There,  humbly  born,  still  thy  name 
Is  widely  heralded  by  fame : 
Who  first  taught  Latian  measures  slow 
In  swifl  JBolic  verse  to  flow. 
Thine  be  the  praise  his  Muse,  and  thine 
The  Delphic  wreath  for  him  to  twine. 

Midway  across  the  noble  expanse  of  waters,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
raio  had  done  its  worst ;  the  mists,  instead  of  brooding  on  the  hce  of 
the  lake,  began  to  float  upwards,  exposing  the  sides  and  ravines  of  the 
Alps,  and  at  intervals  allowing  peaks  and  precipices  to  come  out  into 
most  picturesque  relief.  I  don't  pretend  to  speak  from  any  experienoe  in 
these  matters,  but  the  shifting,  tantalising  landscape  as  we  neared 
Lmno  realised  to  me  descriptions  I  have  read  of  the  coquettish  play 
vrbkh  the  Spanish  lady  is  said  to  make  with  her  mantilla,  when,  '^nalT 
dy  half  shy,"  she  now  exposes  one  feature,  now  another,  and  then  hUes 
it  again,  attracting  curiosity  and  admiration,  more,  perhaps,  than  if 
she  brought  the  full  play  of  her  charms  to  bear  on  the  beholder ;  or,  to 
use  a  more  national  illustration,  I  would  say  that  I  doubt  much  if  we 
coQld  have  seen  the  grand  scenery  of  Upper  Lago  Magiore  to  neater  ad- 
vantage in  broad,  glarish  sunshine,  than  we  did  in  tmtt  "  fr^mess  of  a 
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'Weeping  morning/'  of  which  our  own  island  poet  (for  I  am  an  Irishman) 
luw  song — 

Its  smiles  and  its  tears  are  worth  evening's  best  light. 

Arriyed  at  Luino,  the  little  landing-place  commanded  so  noble  a  view 
of  the  encircling  Alps,  every  moment  clearing  and  glistening  in  the 
emerging  sun,  that  we  resolved,  instead  of  encountering  and  paying  far 
the  grimaces  and  attentions  of  the  Luino  innkeepers,  to  bide  in  the  boat 
until  a  carriage,  ordered  to  convey  us  to  Lugano,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant,  could  be  got  ready.  It  came  before  we  had  ^^  drunk  our  fill "  of 
the  noble  panorama  round  us.  What  a  pleasant  drive  that  to  Lugano 
iras ! — not  the  less  so  for  a  few  makeshifts,  which  reminded  us  of  the 
**  'twill  do,  anyhow,  your  honour,"  of  the  poor  old  isle  of  the  west.  As 
ure  ascended  the  hill  from  Luino,  the  leather  portion  of  a  hind-sprine 

Sive  way ;  we  jumped  out,  the  little  nondescript  carriage  was  aground. 
ow,  in  such  a  dilemma,  one  of  your  high-finbhed,  well-hung  Long-acre 
travelling  carriages  would  have  been  disabled,  until  repaired  secundem 
€uriem.  In  Ireland,  Paddy,  the  postilion,  would  soon  find  out  a  rope 
makeshift  for  the  occasion ;  and  our  Italian  ^'  cocchiere  "  proved  himself 
^oite  as  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  fractured  leather  we  found  to  be 
m  piece  of  stout,  flexible  oxhide  ;  it  had  literally  worn  out  from  use  where 
imo  huckle  pressed  it ;  it  needed  but  to  make  a  buckle-hole  an  inch  or 
two  up  in  the  leather,  and  all  would  be  right  as  ever.  I  saw  our  coach- 
man nimbling  and  labouring  with  an  old  blunt  apology  for  a  knife  to 
repair  the  injury ;  and  producing  to  him  a  piece  of  high-finished  English 
cutlery  with  the  manifold  conveniences  of  a  travelUng-knife,  for  boring, 
aawine,  or  sewing,  the  work  was  done  in  an  instant.  As  the  man  re- 
tomed  my  knife  with  thousands  of  thanks,  I  saw  him  look  at  it  with 
admiration  for  a  minute,  and  murmur  to  himself :  '*  What  a  people  are 
these  English ! — what  a  people !"  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
Italy  turns  out  an  ordinary  Sheffield  penknife ! 

•  But  to  resume.  What  a  pleasant  drive  that  was  over  the  mountfuns 
.  and  through  the  woods  to  Lugano ;  the  sweet,  fresh  smell  of  a  well- 
swashed  Italian  landscape — the  sun  bright,  and  yet  not  too  warm— the 
giddy  speculations  of  my  foolish  girls,  as  to  how  well  a  bandit  would  look 
perched  on  some  overhanging  crag ! — then  the  hearty,  neighbour-like 
pleasantly  with  which  the  Swiss  at  the  Barrier  welcomed  and  sped  the 
^  Infflese — always  glad  to  see  the  Inglese ;"  all  this  was  agreeable  and 
ediilarating  in  the  highest  degree;  and  we  drove,  without  accident,  into 
the  little  idly-busy  town  of  Lugano,  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  Tessin. 
Mbs  our  reader  ever  seen  a  great  unwieldly  ox,  or  an  irritable  thin- 
sldnned  horse,  teased  by  the  gad-fly  ?  If  so,  he  has  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  annoyance  which  this  same  little  free-spoken  democratic 
Swiss  canton  causes  to  its  gigantic  neighbour  Austria  on  the  one  hand, 
and  jealous  Sardinia  on  the  other,  as  it  sits  buzzing  in  saucy  inde- 
pendence between  them — its  stinging/ree  press^  its  audacious  outspoken 
democracy,  keeps  them  in  a  perpetual  fever  of  watchfulness ;  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  we  perceived  any  difference  in  the  atmosphere 
breathed  by  free  men,  but  we  were  soon  aware  that  Lugano  was  pervaded 
.by  a  spirit  very  different  from  the  Italian  towns  through  which  we  had 
m  some  time  been  passbg ;  a  slight  but  significant  symptom  of  this  ap* 
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peared  in  the  placards  on  the  blank  walls,  among  which  we  saw  ^L^Sbreo 
Errante^  (The  Wandering  Jew),  and  other  books  of  like  tendency, 
announced  as  printed  and  published  by  the  Lugano  preas,  with  most 
daring  publicity,  under  the  very  nose  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State. 
Eyen  we  strangers  found  some  of  the  inconTenienees  of  a  single  night's 
domicile  in  tlmlittle  peslalent  democratic  state.  There  are  no  lees  tium  three 
newspapers  publi^ed  in  the  petty,  but  free,  town  of  Lugano ;  they  put 
Ibrth,  we  doubt  not,  very  phmi-spoken  speculations  on  the  neigixbovnne 
despotisms  as  occasion  may  offer ;  whereupon  these  despotisms  ndget  and 
fume,  and  keep  watch  and  ward  to  try  and  exclude  sach  strictaies  from 
circulating  within  their  own  dominions ;  but,  as  I  suspect,  wkh  doubtful 
success.  In  a  long  continental  tour  we  nowhere  experienced  such  strict 
and  sifting  examination  of  luggage  as  when  we  arrived  at  the  Austrian 
barrier  passing  from  Lugano  to  Como.  My  little  travelfing-Ubrary  was 
carefuUr  ransacked,  every  book  opened  and  scrutinised ;  of  aneient  and 
classic-looking  volumes  they  seemed  to  take  snail  note,  but  anything  of 
modem  type  or  binding  was  closely  looked  after,  and  compared  with  an 
*^  Index  prohihiterttm.  I  had  some  few  IkxAs  of  incen^fiary  appearmnee 
over  which  these  I>ogberrys  pondered  a  good  deal,  but  none  of  diem 
seemed  to  excite  so  much  doubt  and  suspicion  as  a  "  Continental  AraJ- 
shaw  r  the  elaborate  railway  time>-tables  and  8ectk>n-mape  seemed  to  have 
a  very  '*  gunpowder  look"  to  the  eyes  of  our  inquirers ;  set  lengA,  widi 
some  misgivings,  they  let  them  go.  All  the  while,  to  my  infinite  amose- 
men!)  a  whole  budget  of  newspapers,  reeking  from  the  democratic 
Lugano  press,  lay  snugly  in  the  folds  of  the  hood  of  the  coup^  of  ear 
carriage^  where  the  driver  had  stowed  them  just  as  we  left  the  town»  and 
where  die  stolid  **Tedeske"'  never  thought  of  looking*  for  them.  I 
thought  of  •*  Mrs.  Partington  and  her  mop** — of  "  Napoleon  the  Great 
and  his  Berlin  decrees'*-— of  ^*Napoieon  the  LkdeF'  and  his  new  devkse 
of  **  three  wnmings^  for  muzzling  the  press  of  France— of  the  wiseacres, 
who  sometimes  '^  run-a-mudc^  against  the  reporters  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  then  I  thought  how  futile  were  all  attempts  to  stifle 
the  expression  of  opinion — '<  for  better,  for  worse,"  the  oonngs  of  ds 
press  win  fiher  through  all  barriers.  Of  course,  I  said  nothing,  locked  im 
my  tnmks,  and  on  we  passed  with  our  contraband  cargo  of  democratse 
eombustibles  towarde  Como. 

I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  we  floated  over  die  dark  waters  df 
Lup^no  through  die  gloaming  of  the  delicious  summer  evening  of  our 
arrival,  with  the  noble  Monte  Salvador  impending  over  us,  and  showing 
its  bold  oudhne  in  ever-chang^g  proportkms  wherever  we  went.  "Vre 
had  abo  that  same  evening  the  af^er-part  of  the  thunder-storm  of  the 
mght  before ;  the  £splay  of  lightning  and  growls  of  remote  thunder  were 
awfully  grand;  and  as  we  scudded  across  the  lake  homewards,  we  enjoyed 
diese  great  pyrotechnics  of  natm«  in  perfection,  while  the  *^  waterwmiv' 
were  so  obliging  as  to  ^*  hold  hard"  mitil  we  were  fairiy  homed,  when 
they  poured  forth  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Southey's  description  of  "how 
die  water  comeer  down  at  Lodore ;"  we  fell  asleep  fistemog, 

As  they  came  plashing. 

And  rvfiibling,  and  dasbiirg ; 
fdicilating  oursdves  that  they  were  washing  the  steep  streets,  and  pit- 
ptffiag  freshness  and  eo6tae9B  for  the  journey  of  to-monrow. 
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We  hti  unginaHy  pbcDDed  to  cross  froB  Lugano  to  Parlena,  therebj 
tMaoif^  m  the  wStfwgm  Alpine  acenerj  of  tbe  upper  reach  of  Lugano  lake,  and 
thereby  to  come  on  '^tlie  Laarian,"  last  and  £ure8t  of  thia  beantifiil  ItaHsn 
tnmAf  at  Menagio,  and  thence  go  down  to  Como  town ;  hnt  we  heard  ssdi 
tmles  of  tiie  learehtng  strictnew  of  the  Austrian  donamert  in  that  dire^ 
tion,  and  of  their  feverish  vigilance  against  suspected  characters,  who 
iPimj  ■»  die  hahil  of  saauggiuig,  not  nlks,  hot  sentiments  into  the  Co- 
legqwo  leiiiiurjp  through  the  moantainfl^  that  I  determined  not  to  ride 
difficttity  or  inlenniption  in  tiiai  remote  comer ;  our  route  was,  therefor^ 
■h— iggdy  and  with  constderaUe  advantage.  Securing  the  coop^  of  s 
dBligpence  ovvr-night,  we  started  iit  six  o'dodc  next  morning  for  Como 
wiA  Ccsdelago— ftn  abbreviation  iat  ^*  Capo  £  Lago" — a  beautiful  Tillage 
«t  tbe  *« head^  (I should  saj  ""loot*')  of  Legano  lake.  The  drive  was  aUi 
beftvtj  and  aU  enjojrment  (induding  the  game  of  ''hide  and  sedc'*  at 
tiie  AuftriaD  barrier  before  detailed)^  and  at  ten  o'dock  we  drove  into 
dnmts  where,  taking  up  our  heavy  baggage  (which  we  had  den>a(tdied 
bjr  wailxoad  when  we  left  Milan  to  meet  us  there),  without  housiiig 
•■ffseliti  ia  a  town  widi  noChiog  to  interest,  we  at  once  engaged  a  boat 
to  take  ne  up^  lake  to  Belkggio — the  sweetest  of  resting-jJaces,  whese^ 
mm  mt  Cadeaabbia,  en  the  opposite  shore,  they  seem  to  be  turning  the 
\Aaf^  wiMagi?  into  an  inn ; — and  no  wonder,  who  would  linger  in  the  dust 
aa^  white  glaee  of  Como  who  could  luxuriate  in  coohiess  and  quiet 
— iong'  the  rieh  groves  of  Bellaggiov  with  the  main  waters  of  Cooso  on 
<MBe  handi,  and  the  plaeid  depths  of  Lecco  on  the  other? 

fDieae  waters  have  a  mysterious  look  of  depth  and  profundity  peculiar 
to  themidves;  and  geofegical  observation  has  associated  with  tnem  re- 
uaarhsMc  eonvuhions  cf  nature.  I  asked  one  of  our  boatmen  how  deep 
ther  flMght  be  ?  and  his  mode  of  measurement  was  quaint  and  original : 
^ih-wfimd^  di  dutcemU^  uamini,  signor'' — '^Two  hundred  men  deep!'^ 
and  yet  it  was  no  very  clear  reply  after  all ;  it  might  mean  a  fiftln  more 
mf  kas,  according  as  he  took  his  **  standard  man"  £rom  me  or  himseli^  lor  I 
atood  fiidl  six  feet  high,  while  tbe  fellow  himself  would  have  been  drowned 
in ''five  feet  nothing." 

The  eelebrated  SteWio  road,  forming  the  main  ceaununication  between 

Austria  and  her  Itahan  territories,  6ringes  the  eastern  shore  of  Como  lake^ 

and  tile  tunnels  near  Varenna  were  indicated  to  us  as  '^  lions*'  on  no  ao» 

coont  to  be  missed.     We  therefore  laid  our  plans  for  seeing  them  ca 

paswani  on  the  morrow,  by  taking  boat  early;  and  '^  how  pleasant  it  would 

he  to  save  time  and  break^Eist  in  this  nice  boat,  with  its  pavilion  cushions 

wm^  awnugs  I"    We  merely  hinted  ^is,  and — presto! — it  vras  done.  The 

Goao  boat  is  far  in  advance  of  those  of  Lugano  and  Magioie  in  its  aoooan** 

modatioBS.    ^We  are  more  civilised  here,"  as  the  Comesque  boatman 

said,  drawing  himsdf  up ;  with  yomr  table  before  you,  you  can  draw,  worict 

write^  or  rei^  at  ease,  the  awning  overhead  defends  from  the  power  of  the 

snn,  and  yet  leaves  the  view  free  on  all  sides ;  and  in  this  tented  house 

we  found  next  morning  breakfast  apparatus,  our  kettle  bubbling  on  a 

^braaiero,"  all  ready  in  the  grey  dawn  for  our  repast,  at  any  hour  and 

on  any  part  of  the  kke  we  might  select.  The  whole  set  oat  was  a  qniet  me- 

dicatioii  of  the  delicious  and  equable  climate  in  which  such  an  indulgence, 

alfresco^  could  be  thought  of  or  accomplished ;  one  of  those  gusts  which 

wUl  come  on  the  fairest  day  over  mountain  lakes  in  our  northern  re- 
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gions  would  have  sent  our  whole  apparatus  of  comfort  and  crockerjr  into 
^  immortal  smash."  I  closed  my  eyes  that  night  on  the  sweet  moonht  lake 
under  my  window,  having  performed  the  necessary  duty  of  paying  my 
bill,  and  receiving  from  a  huge  glmndalca  of  a  chamhermaid,  with,  how* 
•rer,  a  voice  like  a  seraph,  that  neplus  uUra  of  civil  good  wiahee,  ^^  Feli* 
dssima  notte,  signor.** 

We  started  with  the  rise  of  a  glowing  June  smi  for  the  Stelvio  tunnels, 
which  still  hold  their  place  in  Itdian  admiration  as  wonders  of  the  woild; 
bat  to  those  who  have  seen  or  glided  through  those  truly  wondrous  exca- 
vations of  our  English  railways,  or  that  one,  more  wonderful,  I  believe, 
than  any  of  our  English  works — the  tunnelled  mountain  between  Avig- 
non and  Marseilles — the  Stelvio  passes  will  seem  poor  and  oommoa 
efforts  of  genius  or  labour ;  they  are  simply  bored  through  limestone 
strata,  inclmed  at  about  half  a  right  angle  in  well-defined  beds.  To  com- 
plete the  tunnel  nothing  more  was  required  than  to  remove  the  subjacent 
•trata  to  form  the  roadway,  leaving  those  overhead  to  form  the  sujper- 
eminent  arch,  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  lean-to  shed :  there  was  in  toem 
nothing  at  all  of  that  sturdy  struggle  of  science  with  chalk  and  alush  and 
running  sands,  by  which  the  English  tunnel  advances  its  wondrous  length 
of  brick  or  stone  through  the  o&tacles  or  impediments  of  nature.  The 
truth  must  be  confessed,  that,  as  wonder-workers,  ''joint-stock''  adventuren 
have  put  autocrats  out  of  countenance  and  fashion,  the  will  and  control  of 
one  imperial  and  imperious  mind  has  effected  some  surprising  tilings  in 
days  gone  by;  but  the  combination  of  smaller  forces  into  monster  compa- 
nies, now  brings  to  bear  on  such  enterprises  a  power  of  capital  and  labour 
beyond  what  the  resources  of  any  single  individual  could  command;  and 
commerce  and  ''dividend-day"  are  likely  to  leave  more  lasting  and  stupen- 
dous trophies  of  their  achievements  than  even  conquerors  and  despotism. 

Our  original  plan  had  been  to  loiter  at  the  tunnels  until  we  saw  the 
steam-boat  from  Como  to  Colico  looming  in  the  distance,  and  then  to  put 
off  and  meet  her  in  the  mid-waters,  but  finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at 
these  objects  after  we  had,  in  Tom  Sheridan  fashion,  enabled  oursdves 
to  say  we  had  walked  through  them,  and  finding  an  inviting  fresh  breeie 
up  the  lake,  and  assured  by  our  boatmen  that  they  could  with  ease  land 
us  at  our  destination  at  Colico  long  before  the  steamer,  we  determined,  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  shillings  extra,  to  proceed  at  our  own  rate,  and  in  our 
own  boat,  to  our  destination.  We  thought,  and  I  am  sure  every  reader 
not  of  the  Manchester  go-ahead  school  will  agree  with  us,  that  we  could 
enjoy  the  splendid  Alpine  scenery,  towards  which  we  were  advancing, 
much  more  while  gliding  along  in  a  pleasure-boat,  than  if  packed  and 
crowded  in  the  great  groaning,  wheezing  monster  of  a  steamer,  having 
the  £^e  as  it  came  from  garden  or  grove,  flavoured  with  coal  smoke  or 

Glic.  We  therefore  re-embarked,  reached  Colico  with  ease  a  full  half 
ir  before  the  Como  steamer;  and  by  doing  so  secured  to  ourselves  that 
neat  desideratum  of  travelling  comfort — the  coup6  of  the  diligena  for 
Chiavenna. 

At  Colico  the  Alps  appear  to  impend  over  head,  and  yet  as  you  ad- 
vance the  way  seems  to  realise  the  poet's  description  of 

Wilds  immeasurably  spread, 
Which  lengthen  as  we  go. 
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It  18  wonderful  what  deep  yallejs  lie  in  the  recesses  of  this  huge  frontier 
ehain,  which  at  a  dutance  seems  one  plain  wall  of  perpendicular  precipice. 
Chiavenna  lies  in  one  of  these  under  the  Alpine  harrier,  where  it  rises 
in  good  earnest  to  the  pass  of  the  Spleughen  i  let  us  speed  as  hastily  as 
we  may  over  the  parched  yet  swampy  stages  between  Colico  and  Chia- 
▼enna,  where  malaria  is  ever  '*  at  home"  in  a  region  alternately  deluged 
by  the  melting  snow  torrents,  or  baked  in  the  fierce  southern  sun's  rays 
raflected  from  the  mountains  over  them.  As  we  drove  through  this 
ngion  in  the  parching  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  it  looked  as  adust  as  an 
Axmfaian  desert,  yet  we  crossed  at  intervals  broad  beds  of  dSbris  from  the 
impending  mountains,  telling  plainly  in  their  extent,  and  the  size  of  the 
hnge  boulders  which  lay  here  and  there,  what  volumes  of  water  occa* 
iSonally  passed  that  way,  in  their  course  to  a  sullen  dirty-looking  <'  mere," 
ailed  Xiago  di  Riva,  fitter  for  an  Essex  fen  than  an  Italian  landscape. 
Am  we  lodced  at  this  dirty  pool,  it  seemed  scarce  credible  that  it  was  one 
of  the  feeders  of  the  lovely  Como  lake,  whose  waters  danced  and  sparkled 
fan  the  sunshine  lower  down ;  yet  so  it  was — all  the  guide-books  shout 
nine  in  your  ears  agunst  lodging,  or  even  falling  asleep,  in  this  pes- 


tilential district  ;  yet,  I  think,  upon  the  principle  of  the  well-known  story 
'*  don't  ride  the  big  dog  1"  they  had  better  have  said  nothing  about  the 
mattery  for  my  experience  testifies,  that  in  our  whole  tour  I  nowhere  felt 
Mcli  irresistible  tendency  to  somnolency  and  a  mid-day  nap,  as  here,  and 
faai  crossing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  which  a  similar  warning  is  attached. 
Query — Should  I  have  felt  sleepy  if  they  had  kept  suenoe  on  the 
•object? 

We  arrived  at  Chiavenna  just  in  tiine ;  a  day  sooner  and  we  should 
have  been  greeted  with  a  repetition  of  the  Milan  warning,  *^  Not  open 

rtf  signor ;"  a  day  later,  and  we  should  have  missed  the  adventure  of 
Opening  the  Pass ;"  the  transit  of  the  Spleughen  would  have  sunk 
into  an  hum-drum  ordinary  transaction ;  had  we  come  when  we  origi* 
naily  intended,  we  should  have  lost  our  giro  of  the  lakes,  and  been  com* 
pdled  to  join  a  corps  of  grumblers,  some  of  whom  had  garrisoned  the 
mn  for  a  week  and  upwards ;  full  six-and-twenty  had  sat  down  for  some 

S*     8  at  the  tahU'^hote^  and  when  we  joined  them,  we  made  up  the  full 
of  the  Canterbury  pilgrims,  when 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostelrie, 

Wei  ntne-and-twenty  in  a  compagnie, 

Of  sundry  folk— by  adventure  yfalle 

In  fellowship — and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 

That  toward  Covre  of&e  Grisons  wolden  ride^ 

The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wide. 

Other  arrivals  in  the  course  of  the  evening  swelled  our  numbers,  and  the 
diftracted  maestro  diposta  {pi  whom  more  anon),  bound  to  forward  all, 
was  at  his  wit's  end  to  provicte  conveyances  for  over  thirty  passeng^ers  for 
Ae  morrow*  I  will  not  follow  up  Chaucer's  description  by  affirming 
thai 

Whan  the  sonne  was  gon  to  rest. 

So  liad  I  spoken  with  hern  everich  one, 

That  I  was  of  thir  felawship  anon. 

But  I  had  spoken  to  some  near  me — made  acquaintance  with  a  country 
L  of  mine  own,  who,  traversing  the  world  under  the  torturing  inflic* 
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tbn  of  tk-doIoureuK,  had,  nererthelesB,  idl  the  frank,  cordial 

tiie  Irish  gentleman  (pot  jontieman^  obBenre),  with  whom  1 1 

he,  tny  dsaghtere,  and  myself,  shocdd  endearour  to  make  a  ifumMttn  im 

ifi^erer  cairriagfe  fell  to  our  lot  to-morrow ;  as  to  the  rest  e£  owr  anxed 

miMtude,  I  araased  myself  as  is  my  ^mat,  in  speenlations  oa  their  cha> 

meters  and  positions.     One  CTOup  afforded  us  mtuh  aflftaseBBeat* 

Of  ooitrse  we  had  with  us  Diekeos's  '<  Pictures  from  italv,"  those  Boi- 
lean  sketches  whidh  are  as  truthful  as  daguerreotypes,  and  humosoiis  as 
H.  B.'s  caricatoree  ;  going  nearly  step  for  step  over  hb  graaod,  I  en 
voBch  for  his  aeovracy  and  truthfulness,  and  if  any  professon  ef  ikm  Ro- 
■lain  Co^ohe  faith  £eel  that  soreness  which  he  deprecates,  it  wili<fldhr  he  a 
ooofession,  that  when  mirthful  satire  hmits  itself  to  truth,  ita  e^ihtest 
fillip  is  felt  harder  to  bear,  than  more  weighty  and  downright  blows  dsak 
hi  aolemn  earnest — ridicule  has  a  sharper  edge  for  some  follies  than  sngv- 
ment.  I  am  reminded  of  Boe  and  his  pictures  here  by  a  taUtmti  at  the 
head  of  our  table^hdie,  which  we,  in  imagination,  set  dowA  lor  Mr. 
Dbkens  and  his  &mily,  as  he  has  sketched  them  in  his  graplde  ioeoe  of 
airival  at  the  **  HokA  de  I'Eou  d'or  ^  in  numher  they  talHed  concliy. 
''The  sweet  lady**  of  the  fomily,  ^Mademoiselle  Ohannante'*— har 
riiter— "first  litdfe  ho/'— «fi»t  little  girr—"  second iittie  hoy^— ^'ee- 
eood  little  giil*'— ^  the  baby  that  topped  everyliung"— ><the  two  mmes" 
—all,  all  were  th^e,  eren  to  the  ^'  hrare  courier,'*  attending  everybody 
and  to  everything.  The  head  of  the  family  himsdf  was  s  good,  and  not 
unintellectual,  looking  man  enough.  We  were  amusing  oonelves  wiA 
the  coincidence,  '<  Could  it  be  Dickens  ?"  when,  lo,  it  transpired  in  the 
bucz  of  conversation  around  us,  that  it  was  only  a  German  bam,  vho  had 
been  spending  a  year  t^  Yeoioe,  and  was  now  TCtummg  to  his  own 
eountry.  What  conceivable  attraction  he  could  havte  found  in  n  city  rot- 
ting away  piecemeal,  where  few  travellers  exceed  a  fortnight^  it  was  hard 
to  conceive,  except  it  might  be  on  the  speculation  of  getting  nd  of  £imi^ 
surplusage,  by  losing  a  child  or  two  out  of  a  window  into  the  Chraad 
Oanal.  A  more  dreary  gymnasium  for  childhood  than  Yenioe  one  ean- 
not  easily  picture  to  imagination ;  and  yet  here  was  a  pere  du  Jmmilk 
wIk)  had  domiciled  himself  there  for  a  year  !  None— not  ^  to  the  man- 
ner bom" — save  a  German,  could  have  done  sodi  a  thing. 

Chiavenna  stands  pretty  under  the  Alps,  in  a  valley  which  branches 
eastward  into  the  deep  defile  of  ^e  Breg^igtia,  memonhle  as  the  grave 
of  a  city  buried  '*  quick,"  with  its  2000  inhabitants  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  I  walked  up  t^  valley  after  dinner  wkii  Bishop  Burnett's 
striking  narrative,  written  freshly  soler  the  event,  in  my  hand,  in  order 
to  see  if  I  could  identify  the  locality  and  make  out  the  geological  causes 
of  such  a  catastrophe.     The  evening  deepened  round  me  ns  I  advanced 

S\  the  lonely  gorge,  for  I  had  long  lost  the  sun,  though  etifi  bright  upon 
e  lowlands  of  Italy.  I  very  soon  found  that,  wherever  the  grave  of 
Ae  buried  city  lay,  nature  had  been  too  rapid  and  luxuriant  in  its  growth 
of  natural  forest  to  allow  me  any  hope  of  identifying  it.  At  length  I  nr-' 
rived  at  a  point  of  road  where  a  wilderness  of  crag  and  rock,  from  every 
crevice  of  which  shrubs  and  trees  were  springing,  covered  the  whole  level 
of  the  valley,  and  just  as  I  began  to  doiU)t  whether  I  should  proceed 
further,  an  old  peasant  came  up,  and  I  asked  him  "  Whereaboirts  Pleurs 
had  stood  7^    His  answer  was  diort,  but  impressive.    ^  You  we  etand- 
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If  Just  over  the  ehuroh,  sigoor !"  I  tlien  became  aware  bj  (degrees  of 
m  ^Aaracter  ef  the  sceae  arouiMi  me.  Fiioged  and  shaded  every  where 
r  the  rich  vegetation  and  groves,  which  had  grown  tpontaaeously 
■QK^  and  over  the  fallen  maases,  lay  the  ft^ments  from  a  huge 
BPntain  opposite,  called  Monte  Conto,  off  which  a  sliver  or  slice  had 
pAOUted,  Aod  cotne  down  in  sudden  and  overwhelming  ruin  on  the 
laarHJiln  town  beneath^  leaving  still  a  wall  or  iaoe  of  bare  rock  frown- 
g  am  mijesty  over  the  desolation  below.     1  eabsequently  saw  the  mins 

Ae  Aossberg  mountain  in  Swisslaod,  the  £sll  cf  which  effected  such 
0OC  about  thirty  years  since ;  and  I  may  hereafter  endeavour  to  ex- 
mm  the  causes  of  that  catastrophe,  but  those  of  the  deatraetion  of  Fleurs 
■•altogether  different :  tlie  comparison  I  am  about  to  make  may  teem 
ti^9  hnt  it  is  applicable.  I  know  no  better  similituile  for  the  vast  ruin  on 
lieh  I  looked  than  to  imagine  that  theetone  fronting  or  easing  ofSomer- 
k  .Banse,  or  some  other  great  London  edifice,  were  to  tumble  bodily  on 
aaitieet  beneath,  leaving  the  interior  wall  of  rabble  raaaonry  still  standing. 
JItfBify  this  idea  {»v)pQrtionably  hy  some  twenty  thouaaad  tiinefl,  and  you 
■T have  the  proximate  cause  of  the  destraetioa  of  die  «ity  of  Pleurs, 
ida  ita  palaoes  and  people,  in  the  year  of  graee  1618.  Tradition  le- 
■Aa  them  to  have  been  a  pec^pls  ^>ecially  wicked,  and  frequently 
anaed  of  some  deserved  judgment ;  but,  in  the  words  of  Him  who  is 
paiient  because  He  is  eternal,"  I  would  say,  *'  Suppose  ye  that  theee 
mm  were  sinners  above  all  others,  because  they  suffned  siaeh  things ;  I 
A  jfoanay,  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish !" 

JBy  my  walk  up  the  Bregaglia  valley  I  had  missed  aa  amusing  inter- 
id%  wmch  was,  however,  so  graphically  described  to  me  ca  my  return. 
Mi  I  will  here  insert  it. 

As  my  daughters  sat  ia  the  inn  window  enjoying  the  cool  Italian 
rening,  an  improvised  Italian  comedy  suddenly  commenced  in  the 
oliUc  square  below.  From  a  Como  diligence  descended  a  small, 
irftrChy,  dusty,  daring  individual,  just  returned  from  achieving  the  ad- 
eoDture  of '^  The  Great  Exhibition f  He  had  made  one  of  a  party 
'  jk&vered  at  so  much  a  head**  in  London,  by  some  retired  courier,  who 
ad  tamed  contractor  for  the  occasion  ;  and  from  what  I  saw  and  heard 
are  and  elsewhere  of  tlie  helplessness  of  foreign  traveHeis,  I  have  Httle 
odht  that  during  the  exhibition  season  many  an  unfortunate  fordgner 
rrived  in  London  was  "stalled  and  fed"  in  the  purlieus  of  Leicester- 
qoare,  walked  by  his  keeper  for  exercise  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace, 
nd  ultimately  delivered  up  safe  at  home,  with  as  little  opportunity  of 
orming  a  true  or  adequate  idea  of  the  "  World  of  London"  as  a  mouse 
a  a  pantry  can  have  of  the  proportions  of  a  palace. 

I  doubt  if  Albert  Smith  was  received  with  more  honours  at  Chamouni, 
Aer  having  achieved  Mont  Blanc,  than  the  daring  Chiavennese  ob- 
ained  from  his  townsmen  as  he  descended  from  his  seat  en  hanquete — 
Jl  dusty  and  travel-stained.  At  once  the  town  was  astir ;  they  gazed 
n  wonder — they  crowded  round — some  embraced  (how  they  do  em- 
irace) — hundreds  asked  questions ;  the  traveller,  to  do  him  lustice,  tried 
idiat  a  man  could  do  to  answer  all ;  but  it  was  an  impossibility.  Cu- 
riosity at  last  found  an  expedient.  A  table  was  put  in  requisition  frt>m 
the  inn  ;  the  little  man,  all  adust  as  he  stood,  was  elevatea  thereon ;  a 
cirele  formed  in  the  little  piazza,  with  the  great  ruined  feudal  castle  of 
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the  De  Salis,  Counts  of  Chiayenna,  fro?muig  over  head ;  and  tihen  and 
there,  with  the  impromptu  ^BMnlity  indigenous  to  Italy,  the  exhibition 
hero  delivered  his  **  exposition"  of  the  sights  he  had  seen,  and  the  daa* 
gers  he  had  passed  ;  and  a  curious  exposition  it  must  have  been,  in  its 
original  freshness,  for  it  charmed  me  at  second-hand*  The  orator  did 
not  disdain  the  use  of  diagrams  to  aid  his  eloquence.  When  language 
fiuled  to  convey  his  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  London,  he  pulled  finml 
his  breast  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated  ifews — ''  I  saw  it  all  printed — I  mv* 
self,  I, — all,  all — and  as  quick  as  that !"  said  the  narrator,  using  one  of  the 
indescribable  Italian  gestures  to  signify  rapidity.  He  then  pointed  to  the 
well-known  vispiette  of  that  wondrous  journal,  sayine,  '*  Such  is  London 
— ecco !"  Whereupon  more  than  one  of  hb  wondering  auditors  audibly 
expressed  astonishment :  '*  Ah,  what  a  city !  what  wonders !  It  most 
be  almost  as  big  as  Milan !"  The  whole  description  was  much  in  die 
same  proportion  to  the  subject.  The  amusement  of  the  two  Englidi 
girls  who  sat  listening  as  well  as  they  could  to  the  Italian  narrative,  wis 
infinite,  and  according  to  their  account,  the  piece  of  pantomime  by  whioll 
he  attempted  to  give  his  company  an  idea  of  the  department  of  the  Ex- 
hibition m  which  the  machinery  was  worked  by  tnat  docile  and  inde- 
fatigable eiant  Steam,  must  have  been  a  rich  treat  indeed.  One  cannot 
see  everything,  and  I  am  sorry  I  missed  this,  but  the  lecture  was  ood- 
cluded  just  as  I  walked  into  the  piazza,  and  I  only  arrived  in  time  to  see 
the  lion  of  the  evening  retire  amidst  the  mvas  of  his  admiring  Mends. 

There  was  a  perfect  Babel  of  nations  and  tongues  in  the  scMe  of  Chia* 
venna,  as  we  separated  for  the  night,  before  the  "  Opening  of  the  Ptei^" 
with  an  intimation  similar  to  that  given  to  the  Canterbury  pilgrimSi  thaC 
we  must 

make  forword  erly  for  to  rise 
To  take  our  way  ther  as  I  you  devise. 

Our  "forword,"  or  covenant,  was  for  three  o'clock  next  morning,  and  tlie 
reveiilSe  duly  sounded  accordingly,  and  yet  we  might  with  impumty  ha;?e 
snoozed  for  two  hours  longer,  for  our  train  of  pQgrims  was  not  gotlSD 
into  motion  until  six,  in  consequence  of  a  parting  act  of  Italian  raacafily, 
which  shall  be  told  in  due  course;  but  having  brought  myself  and 
readers  to  the  foot  of  the  mountam,  I  think  it  as  well  here  to  pause  and 
take  breath  for  the  ascent. 
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THE  FIBST  AND  THE  LAST  FLOWER. 

The  first  flower  was  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  Eve  as  she  paaaed 
'tliroog^  the  buroing  g^te  of  Paradise  into  the  cold  world  without ;  die 
list  shall  shed  its  leayes  at  the  yibration  of  the  judgment  trump. 

PRIDE  IN  AN  alley  AND  PRIDE  IN  A  HALL. 

A  finend  of  mine  told  me  that  a  groom  of  his  lived  in  a  London  Mews, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  altogether  by  the  ears  in  consequence  of  their 
jffistocratic  claims.  There  was  the  proprietor  of  the  marme  store  shop, 
who  would  not  visit  the  lady  at  the  Black  DoU  ;  while  the  pawnbrokers 
daughter  had  refused  to  go  to  tea  at  the  master  sweep's  who  lived  next 
door*  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  want  of  self-knowledge  in  my 
fnend,  who  was  of  an  ancient,  poor,  and  very  proud  family.  The  only 
timber  they  had  left  was  their  genealogical  tree ;  and  a  stunted  crab^ 
with  apples  of  Sodom,  it  was,  if  I  could  judge  from  the  bead-roll  of 
his  ancestors ; — ^first,  a  barber  of  the  Bastard,  whose  son  was  an  abettor  of 
Richard  against  hb  broken-hearted  father,  and  one  of  the  barons  who  aided 
John  in  his  cruelties.  The  next  remarkable  man  of  the  family  assisted  in 
the  murder  of  Edward  ;  another  was  the  first  to  forsake  our  En^Hsh 
Sardanapalus,  Richard  IL  ;  and  a  third  joined  the  Glendower  rebeUion. 
EBs  ffrandson  distingubhed  himself  by  fighting  alternately  for  White  and 
Red  Rose,  and  yet  dying  with  his  head  on ;  his  successor  joined  our  Borgia 
Richard  at  Bosworth  ;  then  came  a  pimp  of  Henry  VIII.,  infamous  for 
his  betrayal  of  the  Poet-Earl,  who  led  Ridley  to  the  stake,  and  died  in 
the  Tower  after  intriguing  with  the  Guise  and  the  Medici ;  his  son  be- 
tiayed  Stafford,  and  ultimately  became  notorious  in  the  court  of  that 
imbecile  hero,  Charles  II.  Then  came  a  forsaker  of  the  Pretender  at  his 
first  reverse  ;  a  paid  hireling  of  Walpole ;  a  member  of  Wilkes's  infamous 
Hell-Fire  Club  ;  and  lastly,  a  confidant  of  the  Prince  Regent.  And  yet, 
forsooth,  it's  always,  '*  Oh,  the  old  Stubbs,  of  course — the  Norman  branch 
— ^not  the  Stubbses  of  Puddleton ;"  and  if  you  ask  what  Stubbs  such  and 
such  a  one  is— '<  The  Stubbses  of  Norfolk  ?"  <<  No,  the  Stubbses  of  Suffolk 
— the  real  old  stock."  Then,  down  in  the  countrv,  there  are  the  fetmily 
curiosities  shown  on  state  days.  The  spurs  which  Sir  Falkland  Stubbs 
had  on  when  he  ran  away  from  Naseby;  and  the  cuirass  Captain  Stubbs 
wore  when  he  and  a  party  of  scourers  notched  the  court  chaplain's  nose^ 
because  he  rebuked  him  for  ruining  a  waiting-woman  of  NeU  Gwynn's  ; 
and  then  I  had  forgot  the  sword  of  Baron  Reginald  de  Stubbs,  with  which 
he  fought  against  die  chieftains  of  the  Charta, — something  rusty,  like  his 
honour. 

MUCH  THE  8AMB. 

I'd  as  soon  have  two  hundred  and  forty  coppers  as  a  gold  sovereign. 
The  nervous  common  sense  of  Cobbetc  outweighs,  in  my  mind,  all  the 
iina|rination  even  of  a  Leigh  Hunt. 

Peb. — ^voL.  c.  NO.  cccxcvm.  p 
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BLOOD. 

Suppose  blood  could  never  be  thoroughly  washed  from  a  hand,  but  at 
some  time  or  other  the  filthy  stain  worked  through  the  flesh  and  broke 
out  into  a  red,  wet  rash  on  the  guilty  palm,  what  strange  tales  of  horror 
should  we  have.  The  white  glove  of  bridegrooms,  as  they  took  the 
hand  of  the  bride  at  the  Tery  altar,  would  blot  it  with  crimson.  Lovers 
as  they  clasped  the  yielded  hand  would  recoil  at  the  red  apoie  dripping 
upon  the  floor ;  and  children  would  shudder  as  they  Mw  the  gory  sweat 
on  the  father's  hand  outstretehed  to  ambraoe  tbem. 

A  THBONE. 

A  throne !  'tis  but  a  block  of  wood,  hid  with  gold  and  velvet;  hollow 
it  out,  it  turns  a  coffin.  In  a  tyrant's  hand  the  sceptre  changes  to  a  ser- 
pent, as  the  rod  did  in  the  hands  of  Aaron.  Cromwell  made  a  mace  of 
his  sceptre  to  bruise  and  stun.  Napoleon  sharpened  it  to  a  sword  to 
pierce  and  slay. 

SLANDER. 

What  difference  is  there  whether  I  am  struck  to  the  heart  by  a  mur- 
derer s  dagger  or  bled  to  death  by  imperceptible  punctures?  Are  not 
fifty  gnats  equal  to  one  adder  ? 

PAICS. 

Fame !  why  it's  a  mere  question  of  the  delay  of  obfivion ;  a  pyramid 
stays  the  muady  tide  for  a  few  centuries,  Persepolis  and  Baalbec  dam 
it  back  for  a  little  longer,  and  Jones's  marble  slab  only  fourteen  years. 
What  a  petrified  sneer  at  f&me  is  a  monument  with  tne  name  erased, 
and  the  lying  list  of  virtues  and  charities  remaining.  The  widest 
ripple  does  not  last  long.  The  merry  undertaker  will  sing  as  he  nails  to* 
getner  your  last  packing-case ;  will  leave  half  the  work  undone  if  he  csn, 
undetected ;  and  will  laugh  as  he  rings  down  his  empty  pewter-pot  upon 
the  lid.  The  crones  who  lay  you  out  will  quarrel  wim  angry  ntoes  over 
your  calm  corpse  for  their  wages  of  ^n  and  snuff.  The  sexton  who 
knolls  for  you  will  grudge  the  time  from  nis  warm  inn-fire;  and  the  grave- 
digger,  who  is  so  rheumatic  he  can  hardly  hobble  out  of  the  graye  now 
he's  dug  it,  curses  its  dampness,  and  wishes  people  would  not  die  and 
want  to  be  buried  in  wet  weather.  True,  your  tombstone  may  last  a 
generation  if  your  heir  doesn't  forget  to  pay  the  stone-mason's  annual  bill. 
But,  assuredly,  in  seventy  years  there  will  be  a  dispute  as  to  who  wss 
buried  where  you  lay.  If  you  want  a  lesson,  fame-seekers,  ask  the 
ghosts  of  Alexander  and  Charles  of  Sweden  invisibly  to  take  your  Ktm 
and  go  hear  a  will  read.  Oh  the  unloving  eagerness  for  the  seal  to  burst, 
the  bending  heads,  the  str^ning  eyes,  the  indignation  at  the  small 
bequests,  the  sneers  at  the  large,  the  universal  indignation.  See  the  old 
cousin,  who  expected  an  annuity,  boiling  over  wi£  spite,  and  ready  to 
spit  upon  the  new-closed  grave  of  the  "  dear  departed.*'  See  the  jewds 
held  up  to  the  light,  the  spoons  weighed,  the  linen  smoothed  over  by 
the  curious  finger,  the  sidelong- glances,  the  concentrated  wickedness  oi 
the  loving  friends.  Fob!  talk  of  spirits  hovering  round  the  place  they 
loved  on  earth,  if  this  would  not  exorcise  them  better  than  beU,  book  or 
candle,  or  threats  of  the  Red  Sea,  what  would  ? 
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THE  HOLT  AIXIAN CS« 

Can  the  earth  g^ow  hetter  as  long  as  murder,  hatred,  and  the  fefUdm 
lence,  have  each  their  votaries  clad  in  red  doth,  black  cloth,  and  horse* 
hmtt 

SHADOWS. 

I  hare  an  odd  fsLOty  that  those  shapeless,  beckoning^  forais  that  wa?«r 
abont  old  walls  by  nre-light,  are  the  absorbed  shadows  of  fOTmer  days 
drawn  forth  again  by  the  heat,  as  excitement  revives  images  on  the 
memory.  Messengers  from  the  silent  land,  mute,  and  unable  to  tell 
their  enraod. 

0HABACTES8. 

Rousseau  is  called  a  composition  of  mud  and  fire,  in  imitation,  I  sup- 
pose, of  the  old  Roman  sayiug,  that  Tiberius  was  half  mud  and  half 
blood. 

PHrSIOOKOMT. 

Naroleon  seems  to  have  been  a  great  reUer  on  physwgnomy,  though 
in  anectsd  to  despise  it  as  he  did  phrenology  and  mesmerism,  and 
often  laughed  at  the  truth  of  Mirabeau's  remark,  that  Ptotoret  had  the 
hce  of  a  tiger  and  a  calf,  but  the  calf  predominating.  A  servant  of 
his  own,  with  the  face  of  a  magpie,  he  had  to  turn  away  from  a  habit  he 
had  of  getting  his  hand  into  the  bag.  The  tiger  and  ape  of  Voltaire's 
wkjing  have  some  connexion  with  tlw  French  aspect  as  well  as  theFreodi 
mind.  And  viewing  my  friends,  I  find  the  meditative  sheep,  the  vulture 
imitating  the  eagle — or,  as  Haydon  used  to  say  to  me,  the  vulgar  eagle — 
the  fox,  and  the  goat  You  cannot  walk  a  street  without  being  ntnxk 
by  Lebnm's  analogies  between  Man  and  his  younger  brother  bnite; 
toe  priae-fighting  bull,  the  imperious  eagle,  tne  prattling  parrot,  the 
dogffed  bear ;  and  this  is  Circe's  legend,  i^at  every  vice  changes  man  to 
the  Moeness  of  its  respective  animal,  «nd  explains  the  legend  of  Horaoe 
of  man  being  crested  with  the  qualities  of  all  the  herd. 

THE  FABADI8E  OT  THB  POETS. 

I  had  m  vision,  and  behoki  all  was  not  bliss  and  haimony  in  the  Elyaian 
fidds ;  the  poets  had  been  set  by  the  ears  by  a  little  reptile  crilae,  who 
had  got  in  by  atustakei  There  was  Eoripides,  the  woman-hater,  sneer- 
fi^at  Si^pho  and  her  leap,  which  he  called  hfmxpas ;  Hesiod  mocking  at 
¥n*gil*8  opinions  upon  short  horns,  and  both  declaring  Pindar  didn^ 
know  s  horse  from  an  ass,  the  charioteer.  There  was  Homer  grown 
into  a  firm  of  eighteen  lying  Greeks — shabby  dogs — die  mere  mock 
o£  Aristophanes ;  mnd  th^  was  .^schylos,  no  longer  sublime,  laughittg 
to  think  how  he  had  cheated  Charon  with  a  had  ohole,  and  oalenkttng 
his  pnits  on  ProaaodMBS  Vinctos. 

THE  WIND,  dbc 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  rader  die  tempest,  the 
more  sticks  lor  the  village  crones ;  the  stronger  die  gale,  the  more  wredcs 
tor  die  Cormsh  wrecker. 

BCUTABLE  IMMUTABIUTT. 

Now  deerskin  brogue,  now  hudnn,  now  sandal,  now  pointed  tosi  now 
embroidefed  lAioe,  now  jadc-boot,  now  edver-boelded  red  hod;  bnt  still 
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the  same  human  foot  to  hide  and  to  protect.  Tet  what  an  interval  from 
^Igwleaves  to  flounces ! 

GOOD  FBOM  EVIL. 

The  most  noxious  things,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  have  as  much 
ffood  in  them  as  the  good,  or  more.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  alligator; 
ttie  fat  of  vipers  is  an  article  of  commerce ;  the  skin  of  the  tiger  coven 
the  lady's  footstool ;  the  Indian  hoy  plays  with  the  rattle  of  the  deadly 
irramp-snake. 

HrSTORT 

is  a  mere  record  of  hospital  incurables,  and  g^at  monarchs  seem  chosen  for 
their  pre-eminence  in  wickedness :  this  for  his  sensuality,  and  that  for 
hia  cruelty,  as  the  model  murderer  or  the  patent  adulterer. 

CITIES. 

The  roar  of  the  cabs  drowns  the  voice  of  the  thunder ;  the  glare  of  a 
million  lamps  scares  God's  messenger,  the  lightning ;  the  wonderful  does 
not  leave  town  for  the  season.  Look  at  the  unbidden  fire  start  from  the 
paving-stone  beneath  the  hoof  of  the  cab-horse. 

RUINS  OP  THE  PAST. 

We  need  no  Persepolis,  no  Temple  of  the  Sun,  no  Parthenon,  for  we 
cannot  put  out  a  foot  out  we  stumble  over  records  of  the  past.  Look  at 
that  church  tower :  it  was  built  by  Saxon  churl  for  a  Saxon  earl,  and 
from  its  top  bale  fires  were  lit  when  the  '*  black  army''  of  the  Danes  came 
in  Bight,  and  the  flames  of  burning  village  environed  it  in  a  red  ring; 
that  aisle  was  added  by  a  Norman  abbot,  a  chantry  priest  brought  over 
by  William  to  carry  relics  before  the  army ;  later  still,  the  belfiy 
became  a  keep,  that  held  out  against  the  Jacquerie  and  Cade,  though  he 
would  fain  have  taken  it  ere  he  passed  on  to  throne  himself  on  London 
Stone ;  that  painted  window  was  the  g^ft  of  a  mistress  of  Charles  IL, 
and  her  father  lies  there  in  the  effigies  of  a  Cavalier  general ;  he  gave 
his  blood  for  his  king,  she  her  honour,  for  usurpation  and  lust  have  eadi 
iheir  demand.  Is  not  that  single  post  of  the  village  stocks,  standing  on 
ihe  village  green,  as  eloquent  a  witness  of  the  past  as  the  obeli»  of 
Luxor  ?  Look  at  a  Thames  waterman,  if  you  can  find  the  wretched 
survivor,  and  behold  the  dress  of  another  age ;  look  at  the  Beefeaters  at 
the  Tower,  and  see  Henry  VII.'s  times  still  dinging  to  us;  in  the 
Bluecoat-boy  Edward  VI.,  the  boy  king,  but  the  fuU-grown  saint,  there 
are  the  butcher's  blue'and  the  old  habit  of  the  Guilds.  Talk  to  an  old 
fiurmer,  and  listen  to  his  tales  of  witches  and  fairies,  and  remember  that 
in  these  beliefs  he  still  adheres  to  the  recollection  of  Paganism,  and  that 
these  now  innocuous  beings  were  once  the  earth  shakers  and  soul  fettereis 
of  ancient  mythology.*  Consider  our  language,  and  remember  that 
every  foreign  word  is  an  epoch  of  commerce:  cocoa,  jalap,  potato^ 
tsanoe  (Peruvian) ;  tobacco,  monkey,  tariff  (Spanish).  That  historical 
periods  are  marked  by  words :  that  cabal,  mob,  sham,  humbug,  came  in 

*  How  strange  to  think  that  the  giants  and  gods,  fairies  and  goblins  of  oor 
Banish  conquerors,  should  so  slowly  lose  their  power  over  our  minds.  True,  they 
serve  now  only  to  teach  our  children  reading,  and  to  foster  the  religious  faculty 
and  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  by  keeping  up  a  fondness  and  a  bdief  in  the 
Unknown;  or  lastly,  Aomswo  rtfereHM^  to.  make  fools  shake  their  sides  at  psn^ 
tomimes. 
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'wiih  Charlefl  II.;  pet,  with  Anne;  quiz  and  earn  with  Geoi^  III.; 
ihat  bosh  ia  Turkish ;  and  bayonet,  French. 

housekeepers'  stories. 
I  once  took  notes  of  the  legends  of  old  country-houses,  and  the  best  I 
nemember  lingers  about  an  old  Queen  Anne  mansion  in  Suffolk.  There 
are  terraces  paved  with  lozenges  of  black  and  white  stone  before  the 
lioiise,  and  two  bay-trees,  of  great  height  and  great  age,  keep  guard 
Iwfere  the  flight  of  steps  that  lead  up  to  the  last ;  and  there  is  always  a 
dry  rustle  in  the  ever  green  leaves,  whether  the  wind  be  up  or  not,  that 
ttartles  one  like  the  rustle  of  brocaded  silks  along  a  corridor.  A  strange 
old  dial  is  over  the  door,  with  the  date  of  one  of  Marlborough's  battles 
upon  it  Many  an  eye  has  been  turned  upon  it,  to  read  the  lesson  that 
it  still  teaches ;  for  it  is  an  old  schoolmaster  that  outlives  many  scholars. 
But  the  story,  the  story.  In  the  beginning  of  George  II.'s  time  there 
fired  here  a  country  gentleman  and  his  young  wife.  He  was  of  the 
Squire  Western  race,  and  neglected  his  wife  for  the  covert  side,  the  river 
bulk,  and  the  fox-hunter's  debauch.  She  fell  in  love  with  an  officer  who 
was  staying  at  the  house ;  his  pity  for  her  grew  into  love,  and  love  became 
Axu  The  husband,  thrown  from  his  horse,  came  in  one  day  earlier  than 
was  expected,  and  found  his  wife  toying  with  her  lover.  In  his  rage  he 
struck  her ;  and,  drawing  his  sword,  advanced  against  the  officer,  but, 
hmised  by  his  previous  fall,  fell,  and  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  hb  adver^ 
sary.  Packing  up  her  jewels  and  some  rouleaux  of  her  husband's,  the  guilty 
woman  fled  with  the  murderer,  whose  hands  were  still  red  with  the  blood 
of  him  she  once  had  loved.  She  left  behind  her  her  only  child,  a  little 
gbl  of  exquisite  beauty,  then  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  fugitive 
was  not  heard  of  for  ten  years.  The  daughter  had  grown  up  into 
womanhood  and  beauty,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  young 
brmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  estate  had  fallen  into  decay  during 
die  minority,  and  he  had  become  her  equal  in  wealth  if  not  in  birth. 
It  was  a  November  evening,  starless,  moonless,  cheerless.  If  you 
looked  out  through  the  misty  windows  of  the  old  hall  into  the  woods, 
joa  could  hear  no  sound  but  the  fog  drops,  drip,  drip,  dripping, 
pattering  on  dead  leaves,  or  splashing  in  the  rain-pools.  A  dense  blue 
log  steamed  up  from  the  dark  woods.  By  the  old  hall  fire  sat  the 
maiden  and  her  lover,  when  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  wheels  on  turf, 
soonding  at  a  distance,  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  as  if  they  were  coming 
SwifUy  up  the  grass-covered  drive  to  the  hall.  They  looked  out  and 
saw  a  black  coach,  with  black  plumes  upon  its  four  comers,  approaching; 
the  wheels  were  muffled  with  black — the  horses  were  black — the  coachman 
wore  a  mask,  as  did  the  two  men  who  swung  behind ;  and  before  the  win- 
dows were  drawn  curtains  of  black.  My  heart  bleeds  while  I  tell  its  sequel. 
It  was  the  proud  mother's  unnatural  greeting  of  her  daughter.  On  the 
door  being  opened,  the  masked  men  rushed  in,  seized  the  maiden,  and 
carried  her  into  the  coach,  and  on  the  lover  resisting,  stabbed  him  and 
left  him  in  his  blood.  The  doors  were  closed,  and  the  coach  drove  off 
ere  a  rescue  could  be  effected.  I^o  traces  of  the  mother  or  daughter 
could  ever  be  found ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  both  died  in  a 
convent  near  Namur.  The  house  fell  into  other  hands ;  and  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  old  picture-gallery,  I  should  never  have  learnt  the 
Ingieal  story. 
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KVIBEKOES  OF  CRIME. 

In  turning  the  other  day  over  sn  old  pamphlet  of  tbe  seventoeiith  c^n- 
tury,  I  found  some  strange  discoveries  of  crime.  A  bully,  having  lost  at 
cards  at  a  fiankside  tavern,  the  Three  Sons,  murdered  his  friend  while 
asken^  stole  the  winnings^  and  hurried  off  to  an  ordioaiy  ecarcely 
tea  doors  oSy  where  the  eorapany  had  just  assembled.  He  strode  up, 
pale,  to  tbe  fire,  and  drawing  a  looking-glass  from  his  hai,  began^  widi 
affiseted  coolness,  to  dress  his  moustacb^  and  pointed  beard,  when,  to  his 
horror,  he  saw  refleeted  in  the  mirror  five  bloody  footmari»  kadag 
from  the  door  to  where  he  stood.  He  instantly  threw  down  the  glass 
with  a  curse,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when  the  watdk  roohed 
in  and  apprehended  him,  after  a  desperate  resistauea.  Another  wes 
tfigt  of  a  young  apprentice,  who  had  stabbed  a  rival,  and  was  detected 
by  his  &liiDg  into  convulsions  as  he  walked  with  a  friend  in  Pud's, 
at  seeing,  as  be  believed,  a  third  shadow  join  those  o£  himself  and  friend, 
and  dog  them  from  place  to  place. 


THE    PASSION    FLOWER. 
bt  william  dalton. 

Part    thr   Second. 
I. 

OODiPRET'S  RETURN.      HE  STUMBLES  AGAINST  SOME  OLD  FBUHDS. 

Two  years  liad  passed,  during^  whidi  period  Godfrey  had  visited  the 
most  interesting  places  on  the  ContiDent ;  he  could  rest  for  no  lengtk  of 
tnne  at  any  one  spot ;  did  he  do  so  he  became  melandaoly  and  irritaUe; 
be  mmet  keep  moving  from  place  to  place  to  chase  away  M  raneBft> 
branees;  and  he  vainly  imagined  that  by  this  kind  of  desaltocj  Hfe  he 
emild  steep  his  memory  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  The  rapid  snceessioD  ol 
new  scenes  and  annisements  did  bat  keep  up  new  memories  for  tka  fntwe 
in  place  of  removing  old  ones  ;  tbe  new  might  suppress  by  their  weight 
aDM  freshness  the  okl  ones,  but  that  was  alL  However,  issagining  himr 
lalf  cured,  he  returned  to  Ecgland,  to  Twickenham.  Lighdy  and  gafly 
lie  stepped  npon  British  ground,  but  as  has  travelling  dhsdoot  apwsaoied 
his  hoinse,  his  old  disease  of  melancholy  drew  across  his  senses  like  a  dim 
ckwL 

The  day  of  his  return  was  in  February ;  a  dense  fog  pervaded  IIm  at* 
Bospheve  ;  it  was  raid- day,  yet  dark  as  night,  when  he  i^roachnd  withio 
n  smle  of  his  boose ;  dw  coachman  drove  slowly  and  cara^ly  dong  the 
niad  for  fear  of  eomii^  in  contact  with  some  other  vduelew  Th*  tedioos 
pace  at  whii^  they  bsd  been  so  long  trav^neat  length  gxewinaoAnaUe 
to  Godfrey,  and  as  they  turned  into  an  nnfrequa^d  and  bT*lan%  he 
•fdered  the  man  to  drive  faster;  knowing  he  was  near  homc^  and  builittk 
fearing  a  coltision,  the  man  whipped  his  horses,  and  the  ouA  mtlled 
quickly  along,  and  for  some  time  harmles^  so. 

They  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  his  own  park-gates^  the  mad  was 
so  narrow  that  it  was  only  wiih  the  greatest  care  two  vdnelea  could  paaSy 
and  in  recent  levying  of  the  roads  it  had  been  raised  some  three  Uei, 
^  declivity  on  the  mie  being  guarded  against  by  a  sHghi  laiU  acssoe 
breast  high ;  nrapped  closdy  in  has  travelling-elQak»  Godfrejr  was  ahaaiEbsd 
in  thought ;  suddenly  there  was  a  crash  that  threw  him  foffvad^  and  a 
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hmirf  &U9  as  if  the  coMhman  had  been  thrown  from  his  seat ;  they  had 
eome  into  oolUsioD  with  another  vehicle  which  had  locked  their  wheels  ; 
the  afin^hted  borsee  reared  and  plunged,  the  carriage,  which  God- 
frey could  just  perceive  in  the  yellow  fog,  crushed  the  fragile 
Mitings  and  tell  over  the  declivity  ;  tnen  came  a  shrill  shrieking ;  it  was 
Bom  women's  voices.  The  two  coachmen,  unhurt,  were  securing  the 
irigfatened  horses,  while  our  hero  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  inmates  of 
ibe  thrown  carriage.  With  some  difficulty  he  extricated  the  two  ladies 
froB  the  vehicle  ;  one  lady  clutching  him  tightly  by  the  arm,  exclaimed, 
*^  VLy  God!  my  daughter  is  killed  !''  The  tones  of  her  voice  caused  his 
hettrt  to  beat,  but  without  answering  her  he  called  to  his  servant,  by  whose 
nwatance  Godfrey  placed  the  apparently  much  injured  lady  in  his  chariot; 
iben  ordering  the  coachman  to  drive  them  to  his  own  house,  which 
fortunately  happened  to  be  near,  he  despatched  a  servant  for  medical 
MBntinoe. 

Too  intent  upon  Julia,  who  for  a  time  remained  insensible,  neither 
Mia.  Mantrey  nor  Godfrey  spoke ;  at  length  the  latter  called  wildly  on 
the  name  of  Julia,  but  Mrs.  Mantrey  enjoined  utter  silence.  Thus,  in 
m  asony  of  fear  and  terror,  Godfrey  returned  to  his  home  in  company 
with  ner  for  whom  he  had  left  it.  The  drawing-room  was  assigned  to 
Julia  and  her  mother,  and,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  Godfrey  paiced  his 
library,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon.  He  came,  and  Godfrey's 
heart  was  quieted.  Julia  had  swooned  from  fright,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  sUght  contusion,  she  had  received  no  other  injury*  Being  in- 
fivmed  that  ^e  had  recovered,  Godfrey  was  impatient  to  see  ner :  receiving 
p«mission  from  Mrs.  Mantrey,  he  sought  the  drawing-room,  but  ere  he 
emdd  enter  Julia  again  swooned.  Her  mother  had  told  her  in  whose 
home  abe  was ;  it  was  too  much  for  her  ;  she  relapsed,  and  when  Godfrey 
af^roached  her  couch  he  found  the  mother  and  servants  busily  engaged 
in  resuscitating  her.  And  now,  in  the  full  light,  Godfrey  agam  saw  nis 
old  love ;  for  an  instant  he  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  strangely 
altered  girl,  pale  and  wan — a  hectic  flush  upon  her  cheek  exhibited  symp- 
toms either  of  utter  debility  or  a  far-on  stage  of  disease.  Gazing  wildly 
tmon  her,  he  exclaimed,  tears  starting  in  his  eyes,  "  Great  God !  how 
ofamgedr 

Nol  Doddng  his  words,  Mrs.  Mantrey  sud,  **  My  poor  girl,  yours 
adeed  is  a  strange  fate,  to  have  wasted  day  by  day  a  life  for  the  very 
■MMi  who  has  80  neariy  brought  your  death  in  his  return.  Godfrey, 
Godfrey,  this  is  your  doing.  You  meant  it  not,  1  know,  but  you  have 
UDed  her.** 

**  Mother,"  said  Julia,  recovering,  and  placing  her  hand  in  Mrs.  Man- 
taj's ;  but  seeing  Godfrey,  she  placed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  as  if  for 
CMier  vision,  and  gazed  in  hb  face ;  then  slowly,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to 
his  identity,  said,  "  Godfrey." 

*^  M.y  Hfe,  my  love,  I  would  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
tkttn  this " 

The  tones  of  bis  voice  aroused  her  dormant  feelings,  and  she  shrunk 
faaoLwards ;  a  slight  dim  spark,  a  particle  of  her  old  glance,  flashing  from 
hv  eyes,  she  interrupted  him  : 

**  Begone,  sir,  begone ;  I  know  you  not ;  it  was  an  agreement."  Then, 
■•  if  re«>llecting  that  she  was  in  bis  house,  she  added,  *'  Mother,  mother, 
te  carriage ;  for  Heaven's  sake^  remove  me  from  here." 
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**  Julia,  my  love/'  replied  her  mother,  reproachfully  and  significantly, 
as  if  she  would  have  had  her  given  him  a  hr  different  reception. 

'*  It  is  of  no  use,  mother — the  carriage,  the  carriage^  if  you  would 
not  have  me  die  of  my  own  contempt." 

Feeling  himself  so  much  the  injured  person,  this  reply  stung  Godfrey 
to  the  soul.  He  had  never  dreamt  but  that  the  right  of  contempt  b^ 
longed  to  himself  alone.  He,  in  fact,  in  the  height  of  his  newly-aroused 
love,  was  prepared  to  forgive ;  but  this  scorn,  this  contempt,  again 
roused  his  pride,  and  with  self-sufficient  vanity,  rejoicing  at  the  escape  of 
again  committing  himself,  he  replied  to  Mrs.  Mantrey : 

**  Enough,  madam  ;  my  carriage  is  at  the  service  of  yourself  and 
daughter ;"  and,  in  the  height  of  his  indignation,  so  hr  foigot  con- 
ventionalities as  to  leave  the  ladies  to  themselves  while  the  carriage  was 
preparing. 

In  another  half  hour  they  had  left  his  house,  and  him  alone  in  his 
library,  sitting  in  a  large  old-fashioned  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  his  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  as  he  peered  into  the  nlaiing 
and  roaring  fire,  as  if  endeavouring  to  discover  amid  the  burning  cools 
some  resemblances  of  the  past,  and  the  tracks  of  the  future.  He  was  lost 
in  a  profound  reverie  on  the  bygone  and  the  to-come.  In  his  trayels  he 
had  visited  old  romantic  spots :  the  painful  past,  the  present,  his  adven- 
ture of  the  day  and  his  fatigue,  mixed  heterogeneously  in  the  reverie  ; 
the  atmosphere  of  the  room,  the  burning,  blazing  fire,  conjured  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  coals  huge  mountains ;  at  length  arose  out  of  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  them  an  ancient  man,  with  long  flowing  beard  of  white, 
who  held  in  his  hand  a  long  ebony  staff  tipped  with  burnished  gMt 
and  pointing  this  to  a  great  opaque  cloud,  upon  which  was  written  in 
studded  diamonds  the  word  Experience^  it  remained  for  a  moment,  then 
&ded,  and  the  cloud  broke  asunder. 


II. 

A  RBTROSPECTIYB  LOVE-STORY. 

'TwAs  early  "  olden  time,"  as  the  landscape  proved.  There  was  a 
rugged  and  recently-erected  battlemented  house;  from  its  keep  a  Crusa* 
der's  banner  waved,  while  pike  and  crossbowmen  paced  the  walb.  The  castle 
stood  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  across  which  was  a  draw- 
bridge. At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  a  scattered  village,  a  village  by 
courtesy  alone,  for  the  cottages,  or  rather  huts,  were  desultory  and 
widely  parted  from  each  other.  The  spot  of  ground  taken  up  by  the 
village  had  evidently  been  the  clearing  of  a  small  portion  of  an  extensife 
forest,  the  latter  itself  having  originally  been  a  portion  of  the  first  Nor* 
man's  great  hunting-grounds. 

For  a  time  nothing  human  is  seen  upon  this  landscape.  At  length 
there  is  a  clanging  of  chains,  the  portcullis  of  the  castle  is  raised,  the 
drawbridge  is  down,  and  a  young  knight  rides  across.  He  is  but 
slightly  armed,  insufficiently  for  the  joust,  enough  for  self-protection 
in  an  age  when  all  wore  arms  for  self-defence,  if  not  of  offmce. 
Unattended  and  alone,  he  rides  down  the  hill  and  through  the  village; 
passing  out  at  the  opposite  side,  he  forces  himself  through  some  thick 
underwood  until  he  reaches  a  rough  road,  hewn  through  the  treea  fiur  ihe 
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_  I  of  men-at-arais  and  knightly  escorts.  He  rides  for  a  good  half- 
'  till  he  reaches  a  hugely  spreading  old  oak;  dismounting,  he  fastens 

I  hone  to  the  tree,  and  wends  his  way  through  a  path  edged  on  either 
>  with  brushwood  until  he  comes  upon  an  open  and  verdant  glskde  of 
m  acres  in  extent  Choosing  a  particular  spot,  he  unfolds  a  white 
SBuff  which  he  waves  above  his  head. 

There  is  a  tall  turret,  or  tower,  as  if  the  remnant  of  an  old  castle,  in 
the  distance.  He  has  not  long  waved  this  scarf  in  the  direction  of  the 
lower  ere  the  action  is  answer^  by  the  waving  of  a  crimson  flag  from  the 
lop  of  the  tower,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  figure  of  a  female  attired  in 
pore  white,  with  a  flowing  pink  scarf  around  her  waist,  is  seen  gallop- 
mg  along  the  path  upon  a  white  palfrey.  The  knight  hastens  towards 
her,  and  they  are  speedily  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

**  Sweetest  Maude,  an  I  had  not  known  thee,  I  should  have  taken  thee 
for  an  angel,"  sud  the  knight^  first  speaking. 

**  I  know  not  what  thou  couldst  have  taken  me  for,  dear  Florian,  but 
it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  flattered  me  with  the  title,"  replied  the 
lady ;  and  then  many  love  passages  passed  between  the  two,  till  they 
seemed  to  forget  the  passing  time,  and  that  it  was  growing  dask.  Th« 
sound  of  a  neighbouring  convent-bell  was  heard  through  the  distance. 

*^Harken,  dear  Florian,  it  is  the  vesper-bell;  we  must  part,"  said  the 
girl 

**  So  soon  ?"  replied  the  knight,  reproachfully. 

**  Nay,  Florian,  we  have  passed  somewhat  longer  in  each  other's  com- 
pany than  of  late ;  but  have  you  spoken  to  the  proud  lord  your  kins- 

**  Speak  not  of  him,  speak  not  of  him,  if  you  love  me,  Maude;  he  has 
commanded  me  to  wed  with  the  Lady  Florence,  and  I  swear *' 

**  Nay,  Sir  Florian,  swear  not,  for  she  is  beautiful,  rich,  and  of  noble 
descent.     I  am  neither,  since  the  last  has  been  attainted." 

^  Maude,  I  pledge  my  knightly  honour  and  hopes  of  heaven  that  I 
love  but  you  alone.  Fly  with  me  to  a  happier  land.  But  first  your 
secret — the  secret  of  your  birth ;  let  me  proclaim  aloud  to  the  world  that 
die  heir  of  a  princely  house  has  dared  to  wed  where  he  loved.  You 
eannot,  oh !  you  cannot  be  of  base  descent.  Fly  with  me  to  the  monas- 
tery; Father  Ignatius  will  unite  us,  and  then,  in  a  foreign  land,  we  may 
dare  the  vengeance  of  my  haughty  kinsman;  nay,  I  may  even  carve  a 
new  line ;"  and  he  clasped  her  in  ms  arms. 

The  girl  yielded  to  his  embraces,  and  consented.  The  knight  was  in 
raptures,  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  led  her  to  her  palfrey ; 
but,  arresting  his  movement,  she  said,  *'  But  stay,  Florian ;  ere  we  are 
united  for  ever,  listen  to  my  secret:  I  am  the  sole  child  of  a  brave  but 
ealamniated  knight,  Sir  Roger  de  Beaumonoir." 

'^  Sir  Roger  de  Beaumonoir !"  echoed  the  knight,  with  amazement ; 
"  then  would  that  you  had  been  the  child  of  the  basest  serf." 

•*  Sir  Florian,"  replied  the  lady,  indignantly,  "  is  it  thus  that  you 
rspav  my  love  like  a  false  knight  ?  But  no,  no,"  she  added,  passionately^ 
"  1  five  for  you  alone." 

^  Maude,  I  dare  not  offer  you  my  hand ;  my  race  is  clear  from  dis- 
honour, my  own  fame  is  like  my  polished  armour.  Sir  Roger  was 
attainted  for  treason  by  the  king,  his  spurs  were  hewn  from  his  heels  in 
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open  court — ^I  dare  not,  even  £or  year  love,  bear  all  thisi"  replied  the 
Iniigbt,  proudly. 

^  You  are  speaking  to  his  daughter,  Sir  Fk)rian»"  was  the  calia  reply 
of  the  girl,  hc^  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 

The  tears  aroused  the  love  of  the  knight.  He  fell  at  her  feet»  sought 
her  pardon,  again  swore  his  love,  and  sought  her  to  %  with  him*  Again 
flbe  rdented. 

^^  We  will  at  once  for  Flanders,"  said  Florian. 

*^  Is  Father  Ignatius  in  readiness?"  asked  the  nuuden;  and  the  cokrar 
nounted  high  in  the  knight's  cheeks  as  he  replied^  *'  What  need  we, 
dearest  Maude,  whose  love  is  so  pure  and  holy,  of  the  interf(»eiioe  of  a 
piest?  We  can  live  and  love — ay,  I  could  exchange  my  very  knight- 
hood for  your  love." 

For  some  minutes  the  girl  made  no  reply.  Her  &oe  was  suffused  with 
blushes;  the  blue  veins  in  her  forehead  were  gorged;  at  length  she 
bcoke  out  into  a  wild  hysterical  laugh :  '*  Ah,  ah,  ah !  Wfaat^  Sir 
Florian,  my  father's  daughter  a  light-o'-love  ?  It  were  indeed  worthy. 
bis  punishment,  but  neither  his  merits,  birth,  nor  my  own  honour ;  all, 
aU,  Sir  Florian,  too  high  even  for  an  emperor's  leman." 

Still  she  moved  not  from  the  spot.  Florian  caught  her  in  his  anna — 
die  resisted — he  became  more  importunate.  A  strong,  powerful  grasp 
was  on  his  arm.  He  turned  to  resent  it ;  it  was  an  aged  priest.  The 
knight  seemed  to  know  and  respect  him,  for  he  let  go  hia  hold  of 
Maude. 

*<How  now!  what  means  this  strange  trysting?"  scid  the  monk. 
"  Sir  Florian,  this  is  not  seemly ;  thou  hadst  better  join  thy  prineely 
kinsman  :  hearken  to  his  horn  ;  he  is  returning  this  way ;"  and  at  the 
moment  a  gay  troop  of  knights  and  gentlemen  in  hunting  gear  passed  ; 
the  elder  of  the  troop,  and  who  seemed  the  leader,  addressed  Florian : 

"  What  ho  !  Florian ;  toying,  thou  sly  rogue,  with  a  pretty  demoi- 
aelle  ?  This  would  not  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  thy  affianced,  the  lair 
lAdy  Madeline  :  nevertheless,  home  with  us,  cousin,  and  we  will  not  tell 
o£  thy  disportings." 

Maude  had  listened  to  the  old  lord's  words ;  they  sunk  deeply  in  her 
heart,  and  she  was  carried,  fiainting,  homewards  by  the  kind  old  monk. 

'*  A  base  knight  and  a  craven,"  said  the  latter  ;  "  forget  him,  girl ; 
Aou  art  as  well  born ;  he  has  dared  that,  what  an  I  were  his  age  and 
cloth;  would  have  cost  him  a  dagger's  thrust  But,  God's  me  I  I  have 
dbready  suffered  too  much  by  human  pas^ons  and  distempers.'' 

"  Father,  he  loves,  yet  would  disgrace  me." 

"  Forget  him,  child." 

^  In  Uie  grave,  father.  I  have  none  to  love  but  him ;  my  hear^  my 
soul,  is  formed  of  his  love  ;  destroy  that,  and  all  is  gone — I  die — but  Uiei^ 
then  I  should  love  on  in  some  form :  I  cannot  exist  without  love ;  and  love 
is  Florian — Florian  is  love  1" 

Months  passed  on ;  the  tree  of  love  had  taken  root  in  the  maiden's 
heart,  strongly  and  as  wide-spreading  as  an  oak ;  remove  it,  and  yon 
removed  and  tore  into  fragments  the  soil  in  which  it  was  embedded; 
•—poison  the  root,  and  the  flower  perishes,  sinks  sapless  into  nothingness. 
8ia  with  Maude,  fair  flower  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  root  of  her  existenci 
was  her  love  ;  it  had  been  sapped,  but  she  loved  on ;  the  more  she  lotecl 
the  less  she  lived — would  she  live,  she  must  kill  love — ^would  she  love, 
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he  must  kill  life.  She  lived  till  summer  time,  and  then  she  flickered 
rith  life,  fragile  but  brilliant ;  and  in  the  hot  summer  days  would  she 
it  by  the  neighbouring  stream,  day-dreaming  of  Florian.  One  day  she 
at  by  the  water's  edge,  and  called  upon  the  name  dT  Florian,  implored  of 
lim  to  return  her  pure  love ;  she  gased  into  the  water,  she  saw  Ins  image 
here ;  the  trees,  the  clouds^  nay,  in  the  very  distance  she  could  see  her 
flonan  ;  but  he  would  not  speak  to  her ;  and  as  life  drew  nearw  to  an 
nif  her  love  grew  firmer ;  she  swore  upon  her  heart  she  would  see, 
ratehy  and  protect  his  future ;  praying,  (beaming,  watching,  nay,  peer* 
og  into  hope,  she  swooned.  She  recovered  to  discover  herself  in  the 
nns  of  a  beautiful  beiug  of  female  form ;  too  pure,  too  good  in  aspect 
or  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth.  She  then  with  her  last  gasp  implored 
or  a  future  existence  in  the  form  of  something  that  would  keep  her  ever 
tear  the  being  she  so  loved,  and  a  soft  voice  whispered,  *'  It  shall  he  even 
0,  and  he  shall  love  you  yet" 

ni. 

THE  FA8SI0N  FLOWEB. 

In  a  large  oaken  chamber  hung  with  arras,  in  a  castle  built  up<Hi  a 
ugh  rock,  overhanging  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  a  beauteous  girl  is 
ttliiig  before  an  embroidery  or  tapestry  frame ;  her  long  gdden  locks 
bw  over  the  high  back  of  the  chair,  behind  which  stands  a  page,  in  the 
'  of  the  house,  and  bearing  its  cognisance  emblaaoned  on  his  coat* 
last  rays  of  the  departing  sun  gild  the  walls,  and  give  a  snpei^ 
\  tint  to  the  bright  suits  of  armour  that  are  placed  around  the 
,  and  the  many  warlike  weapons  of  offence  and  d^ence  gracefully 
iisposed  upon  the  walls.  At  intervals  the  lady  turns  to  talk  with  toe 
^tle  boy  ;  he  is  her  cousin,  and  the  protege  of  her  husband — for  the 
^  is  a  wife,  and  a  fond,  loving,  and  loved  wife. 

^*  Thy  master  is  longer  than  is  his  wont  this  day.  I  fear  me  some 
nishap,  Albert,"  said  the  lady. 

^*  My  dear  ooc.  Sir  Fkurian  is  a  dear  lover  of  the  chase,  and  would 
ieaioe  be  pleased  that  his  lady  wife  shouki  be  jeak>ua  of  his  fair  sport," 
ttid  the  hoy  ;  and  added,  ^'  but  methinka  I  hear  the  winding  of  his 
lom — list !"  and  as  the  lady  flew  to  the  casement,  she  could  see  a 
ioodly  troop  turning  the  base  of  the  hill»  and  wend  thdr  way  towards 
be  castle. 

*'  Joy  t  joy  I"  she  excUums.  *'  Oh,  how  weary  the  hours  of  Sir  Florian's 
heencei" 

A  short  time  elapses,  and  the  knigfat,  iiiUy  equi|^ped  in  hunting  geei, 
eltttee  his  lady  wife. 

^^  What  joy  that  yon  have  returned,*  dear  Florian  ;  <^youv  absenoe 
aeates  a  yold,  a  sickness  in  my  heart :  methinks  I  could  not  live  without 

•*  Nay,  dear  wife,  thou  art  somewhat  jealous  of  our  manly  sports : 
hott  art  but  newly  vrived,  and  know  not  the  restive  sjurit'a  longings  in 
liese  times  of  peace,  for  lance  and  boar-spear." 

**  Florian  I"  said  the  lady,  reproachfully. 

**  Nay,  dear  one,"  said  the  knight,  intenrupting  h^,  *'  I  meant  nought 
nkindly— cheer  thee^  eheer  thee — ^why  so  dull  at  my  return?" 
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'^  Florian,  I  cannot  think  that  yonr  heart  is  mine  entire ;  or  if  it  is, 
Aat  it  has  aJways  heen." 

*^A  truce,  (m  wife,  to  this  folly,"  replied  Sir  Florian,  somewhat 
sternly;  and  tears  flowed  freely  from  the  fair  ones  eye^. 

In  another  hour  they  are  in  their  sleeping  chamher ;  the  night  is  dose 
and  sultry  ;  there  is  not  air  sufficient  to  move  a  leaf ;  the  casement  is 
open  to  cool  the  apartment ;  through  this  the  harvest  moon  lights  the 
room  with  a  pale  glare  ;  the  pair  deep  soundly  ;  a  quick,  lurid  glare 
darts  across  their  features,  givine  them  a  pale  and  deathly  hue ;  a  loud 
dap  of  thunder  follows  that  shskes  the  tower  in  which  they  sleep  to  its 
Tery  foundation ;  another,  and  another  follow,  and  then  the  rain  fidls  in 
torrents.  The  lady  awakes  in  terror  ;  she  shudders  with  cold ;  she 
shakes  the  knight ;  he  is  moaning  in  his  sleep ;  he  cries : 

*'  Grod  forgive  me ! — fiedse  knight — hut  disg^ce !  dishonour ! — no,  no! 
She  is  there — she  is  there !  Look !  look  I"  and  he  awakes  suddenly, 
glances  at  the  window,  crying,  "  Look  I  look  I — do  you  not  see  her  ? — 
pale,  beautiful,  weeping,  dying " 

'<  Art  crazed,  dear  Florian — why  this  wildness  ?  Florian,  Florian,  I 
say ;  speak,  speak,"  cries  the  lady,  half  in  anger  with  jealousy,  and  really 
terrified. 

This  appeal  awoke  the  knight-^he  is  fully  aroused,  and  pladng  his 
hand  across  his  burning  brow :  '^  Nay,  dear  wife,  thb  is  a  strange  dream, 

I  dreamt  I  know  not  what ;  but  first ^     And  the  knight  arose,  and 

throwing  around  him  a  night  robe,  gazed  earnestly  out  upon  the  storm. 
He  leans  out  of  the  window,  his  hand  falls  upon  a  substance  soft ;  a  fiDel- 
ing  like  Elysium  runs  through  his  veins,  his  pulse  beats  quicker,  he 
dutches  the  substance  though  he  can  see  it  not,  for  all  is  dark  and  gloomy* 
In  a  moment  the  storm  subsides,  a  heavenly  rapture  fills  his  frame^  he 
returns  to  his  amazed  lady,  he  sees,  but  thmks  not  of  her.  Again  they 
sleep ;  the  lady's  sleep  is  restless  and  perturbed ;  the  knight  smiles — he  is 
dreaming  happily.  The  morning  arrives,  a  bright  and  beautiful  mommg, 
without  a  single  trace  of  the  past  storm. 

The  lady  is  the  first  to  leave  her  couch.  She  goes  to  the  casement: 
''  Jesu  Maria !  what  witchery  is  this  ?  Look,  Florian !  See  you  here,  how 
beautiful !  Nay,  touch  it  not,"  she  adds,  as  Florian  is  about  to  toach  the 
object  of  her  surprise,  '*  for  it  may  not  be  holy." 

The  object  that  called  forth  these  expressions  of  wonder  was  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  Passion  Flower  in  full  bloom,  and  seemingly  affixed  be- 
tween the  interstices  of  the  large  stones  near  the  casement.  For  some 
minutes  the  knight  grazed  at  the  plant  with  speechless  astonishment.  The 
lady's  curiosity  overcame  her  repugnance,  and  she  touched  it ;  the  plant 
shrunk — drew  in  its  leaves  as  if  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  the  lady  drew  in 
her  hand.  <<  Oh !  how  cold,"  she  exclaimed.  The  knight,  following  his 
lady's  example,  caressmgly  touched  it,  and  the  plant  unfolded  itself. 
The  same  tmill  of  pleasure  passed  through  his  frame  as  on  the  night 
previous. 

From  that  morning  the  knight  grew  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  thought* 
ful  in  his  manner,  never  resting  long  without  gazing  at  the  plant ;  for 
hours  at  a  time  he  would  fix  his  eyes  upon  it,  seemingly  entranced.  The 
lady  grew  alarmed ;  she  implored  and  prayed  her  husband  to  resume  his 
wonted  habits  ;  all  appeal  was  fruitless,  he  was  bewitched.     She  sought 
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her  confessor;  the  priest  advised  the  wretched  plant's  beine  torn  from 
the  wall,  and,  frenzied  with  her  husband's  coolness  towards  her,  she  one 
day  essayed  the  attempt,  but  ere  she  could  carry  her  intent  into  execu- 
tioD,  the  flower  threw  forth  such  a  look  of  love,  as  if  imploiing  her  to 
densty  that,  entranced  herself,  she  resigned  the  attempt.  Deeply 
chagrined,  she  pined  day  by  day,  till  wasting  sickness  took  her,  and  then, 
wh^n.  she  could  not  rise  from  her  couch,  would  she  keep  gaang  towards 
the  plant,  which  had  now  grown  so  that  it  shaded  one  of  tne  small  panes 
of  toe  casement.  During  her  illness,  the  knight  was  ever  by  her  side, 
bat  his  attention  was  that  of  honour,  du^ — not  of  love ;  and  his  lady 
knew  it ;  it  had  become  impressed  upon  her  heart,  and  she  pitied  her 
husband — she  believed  him  enchanted. 

One  sultry  evening  the  lady,  assisted  by  the  knight,  had  made  an 
effi>rt  io  rise  from  her  couch;  the  attempt  overcame  her,  and  she  swooned 
in  his  arms  ;  still  the  knight  looked  cidmly  and  impassionately  on ;  she 
noovered,  as  the  flame  flickers  before  it  goes  out 

"  Florian,  dear  Florian,  I  am  dying." 

For  a  short  period  the  knight  gazed  upon  his  wife  in  a  state  of  stupe- 
liMStion,  as  if  not  fully  comprehending  the  meaning  of  her  words.  She 
nherated — "  Florian,  we  must  part" 

This  seemed  to  arouse  him,  for  he  exclaimed,  ^*  Nay,  Florence,  you 
canno^  you  shall  not — base,  craven  slave  that  I  am.  Oh !  oh  !  thus  to 
lose  another  by  my  craven  cowardice!  'Florence — Florence — lady — 
wife !"  and  the  knight  bent  upon  one  knee  by  her  bedside :  *'  make  but  a 
request,  command  me  to  do  penance,  that  I  may  purge  the  false  spots 
from  my  heart,  and,  by  my  knighthood,  by  my  name  and  ancestors,  I 
wiU  but  live  to  perform  it  and  die." 

**  Florian,  I  have  but  one  request'* 

'^  Make  it,  and  I  swear  to  obey,  dear  one." 

'*  Then  pluck  me  that  fatal  flower  ere  I  die,"  replied  the  lady,  faintly. 

"  Pluck "  he  answered,  reiterating  her  words.     "  Florence,  I  dare 

noty  no  more  than  could  a  devil  pluck  an  angel !" 

^'  Florian,  you  have  killed  me." 

^'  Nay,  say  not  those  words,  Florence.  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  crush 
me  not  to  the  earth ;  command  my  life,  but  not  my  soul.  To  pluck  that 
plant,  I  feel  would  be  to  pluck  my  soul." 

**  Florian  you  have,  and  do  love  another ;  you  have  falsely,  nay  basely, 
slain  a  loving  woman." 

**. Florence,  I  swear." 

*^  Swear  not-— endanger  not  your  hereafter,  Florian,"  said  Florence, 
gasping  for  breath ;  adding,  placing  her  arm  around  his  neck,  '<  Farewell 
— lor  ever  frurewell,  Florian." 

This  act  determined  the  knight,  and  quietly  disengaging  her  arm,  he 
promised  her  the  flower ;  she  smiled.  ''  True  at  last  I"  she  exclaimed ; 
and  making  a  hasty  movement  towards  the  casement,  Sir  Florian  thrust 
forth  his  hand — the  flower  was  plucked,  the  intensity  of  pleasure  that 
ran  through  his  veins  made  the  knight  totter ;  the  clouds  g^w  suddenly 
daric,  there  was  a  flash  of  lightning,  making  the  very  heavens  horrible ; 
then  followed  a  shock,  that  toppled  down  the  turret,  cruslung  knight 
and  lady  in  the  ruins ;  a  lurid  glare  arose,  and  the  whole  castle  was  in 
flames  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  was  a  beavy  dark  doud,  and  in  the 
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midst  t>f  wlttchy  as  it  were  enthroned,  'sst  a  beaatifbl  creature^  pointing 
to  the  prostrate  figures,  and  a  sotmd  of  words,  which  seemea  to  be. 
The  Reward  of  I^sceit  and  Cowardice ;  and  Godfrey — for  he  ftowad 
himself  embo^ed  in  the  Knight  Sir  Fbnan — ^breathed  heavily  beneath 
iiie  stones  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  struggle  to  free  himself  awoke  from 
his  dream.  The  candle  had  expired,  the  fire  was  black,  and  with  a  h^ge 
shudder  of  terror  and  cold,  Godfrey  rang  the  beU  for  his  servant. 

IV. 

WHBBEOff  EVBRTBODF  IS  MADE  GOUFORTABLB. 

And  thus,  after  all,  this  pretty  romance  proved  but  a  dream — ^bot  a 
dream,  indeed.  But  then  a  dream  is  anything  but  a  mere  but  to  the 
highly  imaginative ;  ignore  the  &ct  as  we  will,  some  dreams  have  an 
influenoejon  some  people  that  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  so  it  was  with  Godfrey ; 
it  made  him  nervous,  restless,  and  he  firmly  believed  the  dream  had  been 
sent  him  for  a  great  moral,  no  less  a  one  indeed  than  to  prevent  his  com- 
mitting a  great  wrong;  and  thus,  for  hours  together^  Godfrey  pondered 
upon  his  dream.  That  night  he  dreamt  of  his  dream,  and  in  the  monung 
cogitated  more  deeply  than  ever ;  he  became  tortured  by  the  fiend  of 
Indecision ;  he  knew  there  was  love  on  both  sides,  but  then  the  disgrace 
•—pooh,  pooh ;  again  it  was  a  mere  mystery,  and  would  ultimatdy  turn 
out  nothing.     A/Hiat  should  he  do  P 

Every  man,  at  one  period  of  his  lifo,  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice^ 
the  base  of  which  is  hidden  by  mists  of  doubt,  opaque  to  his  curioanty ; 
instinct  tells  him  that  the  leap  downwards  is  safe,  but  common  sense 
whispers  the  probability  of  a  bed  of  spikes.  Every  man  who  jumps  the 
least  out  of  the  common  rank  of  life,  is  taking  a  bUnd  leap,  the  result  of 
which  is  uncertain,  until  fortune  has  rooted  him  in  his  new  position ;  then 
it  is  he  judges  best  of  what  he  has  done.  An  event  crosses  us,  we  seize 
it — we  know  its  importance  for  good  or  for  bad,  and  feel  instindively 
that  it  is  the  key  of  the  foture  to  a  new  and  better  state  of  thii^gs — a 
key  though,  that  once  turned  in  the  lock  of  uncertainty,  we  have  passed 
the  poitai,  and  so  on  and  on.  To  some,  an  unforeseen  power  forces 
them  onwards — it  is  a  gambler's  throw  of  the  dice;  either  a  prise  or  rain 
turns  up;  if  successful,  the  world  calls  this  foresight,  decision  of  cha- 
racter, something  approximating  to  genius ;  if  it  is  the  reverse,  you  meet 
with  the  gamester's  opprobrium. 

Thus  pondered  Godfrey,  as  if  his  decision  was  enough  to  settle  the 
point,  and  no  other  mind  was  interested ;  refosal,  in  the  event  of  bis 
getting  out  of  his  stilts,  was  a  result  he  never  once  thought  of;  this 
whirlwind  of  suspense  he  was  at  last  determined  to  end,  and  so  the  next 
morning  rushed,  or  attempted  to  it»h,  headlong  into  matrimoiry ;  how- 
ever, he  never  passed  the  outer  door,  for  on  reaching  Mrs.  Mantrey's 
residence  he  was  coolly  advised  to  retreat  by  the  servant,  who  wonld 
take  no  message,  even  to  his  mistresses.  A  large  mountain  of  pride 
crumbled  at  a  blow;  his  faith  in  himself  was  for  ever  follen ;  post-horses 
were  ordered  that  very  evening,  and  at  a  late  hour  Godfrey  reached  his 
town-house,  and  that  too  in  no  very  amiable  mood.  Now  came  an  out- 
burst of  his  romantic  vein :  he  folt  himself  a  disappointed  lover,  a  poor, 
badly-used,  outraged  geutlemaii.   What  should  he  do  ?    Fly  the  country, 
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howerer,  be  most  at  lewt  eontiiiiie  a  few  days  m  town,  by 
paration. 

w  noniinga  vftet  his  arrival  in  town,  lie  was  attling  musingly 
iljr  wrapped  in  roTerie  orer  his  brealdfiiisi,  when  he  was  aroused 
mocking  at  the  door;  shortly  afterwards  the  servant  annomieed 
Qodfrey  knew  not  why>  but  ^is  announcement  strangely  dis- 
ly  and  he  almost  trembled  as  a  tall,  somewhat  portly  man, 
Nosbeaten  countenance,  made  his  appearance,  at  the  same  tone 
my  apologies  for  the  abrupt  intrusion. 
kaow  me,  I  suppose  F^  said  the  intruder. 

Bet  as  yet  that  honour,  Sir,"  was  the  rephr. 
it's  no  great  matter ;  however,  you  soon  will,  and  I  am  afraid 
rtioular  joy ;  yet  it  u  strange^  for  I  remember  you  a  ehild. 
ne,  young  man,  you  are  very  much  like  your  father.*' 

beard  so  before,  sir;  but  to  your  business  with  me  at  once^ 
•e,  for  I  am  in  but  little  mood  for  visitors  just  now,*  replied 

let,  I  suppose,  you  would  like  to  know  my  name?"  nid  the 

is  at  your  conTonience,"  replied  Godfrey,  forced  into  a  smile 

d-natured  countenance  of  his  interrogator. 

now,"  said  the  stranger,  **  now  there  is  a  smile  on  your  ooon* 

don't  mind  going  on  with  my  object  in  calling  on  you.     By 

si^ipose  you  have  heard  of  Sir  George  Mantel  ?" 

nge  question,  sir,  to  ask  his  nephew  and  successor." 

re  all  wrong,  Mr.  Pope ;  for  I  assure  you,  that  althoogh  Sir 

sphew,  you  are  not  his  heir." 

mean  you  by  this,  sir  ?  If  intended  for  pleasantry,  I  assure  you 

led;  for  you  are  probaUy  aware  of  my  undoes  decesee,  and 

ion  to  his  estates." 

r  premature  the  succesrion,  Mr.  Pope ;  for  did  not  Sir  George 

r,  be  did  not ;  his  only  eon  was  loet  at  sea,  some  time  before 

death." 

h  I  yes !  I  knew  him  well ;  as  queer,  rackety,  jolly  a  Mlow  as 

d  on  quarter-deck." 

ud  Godfrey,  angriljr,  <<  I  am  not  aware  of  the  specialities  you 

ilonging  to  my  cousin.     I  ever  understood  him  to  be  a  noble- 

1  gallant  officer,  nor  do  I  now  wish  to  bear  them  for  tfie  first 

are  qualities  I  perhaps  hold  in  a  contrary  view  to  yourself;*' 
vb  added,  parenthetically — ^^  would  that  he  were  alive,  and 
^  place." 

ou  don't  say  00— you  do  not  mean  it  ?  Would  you,  at  your 
)  resign  fortune  so  easily  ?"  said  the  stranger,  quickly. 
know  not  the  meaning  of  this  somewhat  strange  questioning 
hmily  affairs ;  but  duty  is  my  leading  principle,  and  however 
nay  change  as  I  grow  older,  I  should  certainly  now  prefer 
F-intereet ;  if,  indeed,  the  performanee  of  our  duty  is  not  itself 
b." 

r  said  the  strangvr,  dapping  Ins  hands;  ^you  are  a  fine 
r  aU,  and  I  am  only  soffy  jour  piino^ka  will  soon  be  pul  to 
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*^  How,  sir?"  ezdaimed  Godfrey,  m  atone  of  Burprise. 

*^  I  am  Sir  George  Mantel,"  replied  the  stranger. 

^'  Your  replied  Godfrey,  still  more  than  ever  astonished;  <^bat  yon 
have  sufficient  proofs  of  this,  I  presume ; — but  I  see,  I  see  firom  your 
manner.  This  is  strange  our  first  meeting,  Greorge.  I  oongiatulate 
you ;"  and  he  shook  his  new-found  cousin  warmly  by  the  hands. 

<'  Proofs — ample  ones,  Godfrey;  but,  by  Heaven !  it  goes  to  my  heart» 
thus  despoiling  you.  However,  1  have  found  a  noble  fellow  at  least — 
but  now  for  the  proofs." 

"  Have  you  them  with  you.  Sir  George  ?"  replied  Godfrey. 

^^  Not  exactly ;  but  if  you  can  accompany  me,  my  carnage  b  at  the 
door;  you  shall  have  them.*' 

We  say  not  that  even  our  highly  romantic  hero  bore  this  sadden  loss 
of  fortune  without  a  pang.  However,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  too  proud 
to  exhibit  such  feeling,  and  he  really  was  delighted  at  the  discovery  of 
his  cousin,  his  only  relative — now  he  was  not  quite  desolate  in  the  worid. 
If  he  had  for  the  moment  doubted  the  identity,  all  doubts  vanished  in 
the  course  of  the  few  hours  they  spent  together ;  the  lineaments  were 
too  like  the  old  admiral's  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  he  resolved  there  and 
then  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  nightfall  when  the  cousins  entered  the  carriage ;  the  driver 
must  previously  have  received  his  instructions,  for  not  a  word  was  spoken 
as  to  the  whereabouts ;  neither  did  it  occur  to  Godfrey  undl  nearly  as 
hour  had  passed ;  then,  indeed,  he  inquired  of  Sir  George  their  destip 
nation. 

'^  The  neighbourhood  of  Twickenham,"  was  the  reply. 

^<  Strange  I"  muttered  Godfrey ;  '*  I  have  but  just  returned  from 
there." 

^^  Life  is  full  of  strange  occurrences — as  you  will  find,  my  boy,  when 
you  have  traversed  as  much  of  the  globe  as  myself;  nay,  some  you  may 
discover  this  very  night  before  we  part.  However,  here  we  are  at  our 
journey's  end." 

As  he  said  this,  the  carriage  entered  through  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  and 
the  moment  after  Godfrey  stood  in  the  hall  of  tne  house.  Speechless 
with  astonishment,  but  recovering  himself,  he  said : 

"  Is  this  a  farce.  Sir  George  ?* 

^^  A  farce  ? — no,  my  boy,  a  drama,  the  last  act  in  which  you  play  an 
important  part.  But  come  along,"  said  the  baronet,  as  he  led  the  way 
into  the  well-known  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Mantrey. 

That  lady  and  her  daughter  Julia  were  in  the  room ;  at  the  sight  of 
the  latter  Godfrey  trembled,  but  spoke  not;  the  trembline  was  horn 
nervousness,  fear,  but  it  changed  to  something  of  a  sterner  Idndf  as  he 
saw  Sir  George  go  up  to  Julia,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms  kiss  her 
upon  both  cheeks.  But  was  the  man  a  maniac  ?  for  he  did  the  same  to 
the  mother.  If  one  was  a  maniac,  they  were  all  maniacs  ;  for  the  ladies, 
upon  the  whole,  seemed  rather  to  like  the  salutes.  Sir  George  having 
finished  with  the  ladies,  turned  to  Godfrey: 

<^  You  asked  me  for  proofs  of  my  claim— there,  now,  those  ladies  will 
be  my  vouchers." 

**  Those  ladies,  sir! — ^what  means  this,  to  me,  incomprehensible  scene? 
and  how  can  those  ladies  vouch  for  your  assertions  ?" 

^'  Hoity-toity,  here's  a  pretty  ketlJe  of  fish.     Why,  here^  you  aie  U 
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well  known  to  them  as  I  am,  and  you  stand  shilly-shallying  there  as  if 
you  had  never  met     Well,  then,  my  boy,  I  must  re-introduce  you." 

The  scene  was  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind  that  Godfrey  permitted  him* 
self  to  be  led  by  the  hand ;  it  was  placed  in  Julia's,  and  a  thrill  went 
through  his  whole  frame. 

*'  My  mother  and  sister,  Mr.  Pope ;  Mr.  Pope,  ladies,''  said  the  baro* 
net,  mockingly. 

'^  Great  Heavens,"  exclaimed  Godfrey,  more  surprised  than  ever. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  not  comprehend  now,  my  boy — Lady  and  Miss 
Mantel.     Now  do  ye  see  ?" 

"  Is  it  possible  ?    replied  Godfrey. 

''  Quite,"  replied  Julia,  laughing ;  *'  and  now,  as  you  well  know,  my 
&ther  was  never  hanged  for  forgery." 

'^  No,  but  God  forgive  me  for  saying  he  ought  to  have  been,  for  some- 
thing worse,"  replied  the  sailor. 

<*  Hush,  George,"  said  Lady  Mantel;  ''all  is  now  passed  and  forgiven." 

"  Yes,  but  not  forgotten,  mother." 

When  Godfrey  could  master  himself,  he  implored  forgiveness  of  his 
errors. 

*^  Your  crime  was  not  so  black  as  it  appeared,  Godfrey  ;  my  brother 
made  the  discovery  of  the  poor  woman  at  the^  lodge,  who,  by  the  way, 
believed  all  she  said." 

'^  All  about  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  mystery,  we  will  talk  over 
another  time,"  said  Sir  George,  interrupting ;  and  added :  *^  The  question 
is  now,  whether  you  will  take  this  young  lady  for  your  wedded  wife  ?" 

'^  Forego  this  tone  of  bantering,  George;  I  am  l)ewildered  with  mystery 
and  happiness.  Can  you  forgive  me,  madam?"  said  Godi&ey,  taking 
Lady  Mantel's  hand. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  have  notlung  to  pardon ;  your  con* 
duct  was  justified  by  the  information  you  had  received." 

'<  And  you,  dear  Julia  ?"  added  GodfreV)  taking  her  hand. 

"  Willingly,  dear  Godfrey,  provisionally  that  you  never  for  the  future 
judge  by  mere  appearances,  or  create  a  settled  conviction  out  of  a  mere 
rumour ;  it  has  been  the  bane  of  my  exbtence,  as  you  will  hereafter  dis- 
cover." 

**  Hurrah !"  said  Sir  George ;  "  then  it  is  all  setded ;  a  weddings 
nurses,  cradles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

*'  Stay,  my  dear  George,"  said  Godfrey.  "  Will  Julia  accept  the  hand 
of  comparatively  a  beggar  ?" 

**  Oh,  a  truce  to  all  sentimentalising ;  we  have  had  too  much  of  it 
already,  Julia  has  enough  for  two,  I  will  find  the  remainder  for  all  that 
follow;  I  am,  and  intend  remaining,  a  bachelor.  So  now,  my  good 
fellow,  the  affair  is  settled." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  a  short  time  afterwards  Julia  and  Godfrey 
plighted  their  vows  to  each  other,  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife^ 
and  the  rough,  matter-of-fact  temperament  of  his  brother-in-law,  Godfrey 
left  off  dreaming,  and  became  a  useful  member  of  society — ay,  and  a 
working  man  in  parliament. 

It  would  not  have  been  in  good  taste  to  have  unfolded  the  mystery  of 
the  tale  at  the  happy  reunion,  for  it  disclosed  and  touched  upon  family 
sorrows ;  but,  to  oblige  the  reader,  we  will  do  so  now  in  a  few  words. 

The  admiral  was  a  man  of  imperious  and  jealous  temper,  and  but  little 
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happiiMSs  resulted  fiom  hif  nmon  wiih  Lady  Mant^ ;  a^  boy  wa«  bom  to 
them,  and  for  a  few  years,  aome  twelve^  they  rubbed  on  togsethev  ixv  a  yevy 
croaB-grained  way.  At  tbe  end. of  thie  peeied^  an  old  irtiwd  tosJa.  upi  his 
abode  in  the  acuDiral's  houee ;  at  first  this  waa  all  yeiy  weU^  but  tba 
admiral  soon  grew  jealous  of  the  attentions  paid  to  h»  wife  by  bia  fiiend;. 
The  )MAf  had  a  maad^  whoor  she  disoaiaaed  her  semee  for  pMsmg^  but, 
in  her  good  nature,  without  informing  her  husband  of  the  cauaarof  dia-- 
missal.  Lady  Maatel  waa  on  a  viaU  for  some  time  at  a  fiieaif  a  bmHe  at 
Batby  wiMre  liso  cbaaoed  the  admiral's  friend,  unknown  to  him,  waa  also 
staying.  During  the  lady's  absence  the  woman,  out  of  maliee,  and  tt* 
revenge  for  her  dismbsal,  poisoned  the  admiral's  niiad,  allnriiag  tei  nMny 
liUle  oeonrrenees  that  had  passed  between  his  wife  and.&iand.  thw^  to 
the  jealous,  ^'  trifles  light  as  air  are  confirmation  strong  as  ptaofii^  Qofy 
Writ%'*  Thesa  suspicions  snak  deep  into  his  mind,  andt  wefa  net  a.litde 
heightened  by  the  coincidence  of  his  friendV  being,  at  the  sane  heuae.  Bsi 
wroie^.ovdsring  tba  lady  hone ;  she  came^  and  waa  mei  widi  a  aloim  of 
passion,  reproaches,  nay  downright  accnaations.  The  lady  was  aleo  warm- 
tssBfpsPfdy  and^  steng  to  the  quick,,  sbertly  after  she  ga^  fairtb  to  Jiilia. 
From  that  moment,  the  admiral  never  saw  his  wife  or  child  afterwarda; 
ha  waft  a  stem,  pasaionate,  hard-headed,  detesmined  man*.  Elitbar  too 
praad,  or  wantii^  suffickni  legal  proofa  of  bia  wife's  gmlt^.they  parted^ 
never  to  meet  again.  Quietly  as  this  was  supposed  to  ha  kept  fr^  tbe 
waaid,  that  worthy  noun  of  multitude  took  it  up^  and  made  tfa*  most  of 
it^  byt  sidiag  with,  the  injured  huabaod. 

Sensitive  iaitbe  extreme,  instead  of.  defying.  Lady  Mantel  dmaged  bee 
naaae^  and  retiied  to  the  little  ovt-oi>tha-way  m>ek  in  whiek  Giedfmr 
fiastlaand  har^  hec  son  had.  been  sent  to  sea  at  an  early  peviad  of  his 
life,  and  being  war  time,  had  seldom  visited  England ;  however^  upon 
tboaa  rare  ooeaaioiia  his  viaita  to  bis  mother  and  aster  wece  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  hi^detm 

<<  Rumour,"  who  must  hme  something  to  do  with  its  many,  tongues, 
« swing  that  tongnea  ava  ol  little  use  wi&out  they  talk,,  gave  ooli  many 
vety  absurd  aloriea  about  tbe  mysterioua  ladies,  and  wbi^  Godfisey  bad 
bessrd  vraa  osie  o£  the  many.  Now,  during  the  intenriaw  between  God- 
frey and  Julia,  the  latter,  who  was  about  making  him  a  confidant,,  waa 
interrupted  by  Giodfrey,  and  very  naturally  sapposed.  be  applied  the 
epithet  to  her  mother,  of  whom  she  was  passionately  fond :  loving  God- 
fsay  as  she  did,  it  was  an  effort,  and  espeoally  at  tbe  last  meeting  is  the 
fog,  to  refuse  his  overtures;  but  she  gained  the  contest  over:  hen^.. 
Shortly  after  Godfrey's  refusal  at  the  house,  the  brother,  who  had  been 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  but  who  in.  reality  had  been  detaiaed  as 
a  French  prisoner  for  some  years,  and  who  had  lately  been  r^aased  from 
durance,  returned  home.  Lady  Mantel,  with  whom  Ciodfrey  waa  a  great, 
foronrite,  entered  into  a  full  explanation  of  the  affiiir  between  tbe  lovers 
to  her  son :  the  latter  at  first  stormed  at  his  sister's  being  so  treated, 
and  determined  to  chastise  him  ;  however,  the  new  Sir  George's  return 
being  soon.  Imnted  about,  indeed  immediately  to  the  lodge-keeper*,  that 
worthy  woman  speedily  saw  the  mischief  she  had  done  to  her  ladiea^  and 
made  im  honest  oonfession,  the  which,  although  it  at  first  annoyedy.  con- 
vulsed the  baronet  with  laughter;  and  then  it  wae  he  determined. upon 
brbging  the  two  opposition  crafks  to  an  anchor,  not  a  little  pleasec^  at 
the  sama  time,  that  he  had  it  in  bis  power,  to  so  weU 
Godfrey  for  bis  loss  of  fortune.    And  thus  eodalk  our  tida. 
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NORWAY  AJ4D  ITS  GLACIEES.« 
Norway  is  a  roekj  iliough  not  a  lofby  moantainoii»  country,  but  Sweden 
iffcotpparatively  low  and  tame,  and  Norway  defends*  it,  like  a  huge  break*- 
wtor,  from  the  invasions  of  the  North  Sea,  whose  force  is,  indeed,  sttil 
trmDendous,  but  which,  from  the  traces  of  former  centulsions,  ¥Fould  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  seat  of  powers  still  more  energ;etic.  The  ragged 
ostiine  of  the  coast,  the  depth  of  its  inlets,  or  fiordsj  the  boldness  of  itff 
hflaAnidsi.  and  the  multitude  of  its  idands,  impart  to  it&  outline  a  well- 
known  and  a  well*marked  peculiarity. 

Tkese  pecalianties  seem  to  show  that  the  boundary  of  sea  and  land  haa 
been  decided  only  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  and  that  great  masses  of 
reek  and  land  have  been  carried  away  ere  even  a  tolerably  permanent 
cooditnm  was  obtained,  and  the  base  of  the  mountaina  became  the  ket 
sturdy  buttress  in  Scandinavia. 

mitese  mountains  do  not,  however,  as  before  intimated,  attain:  any  very 
remarkable  elevation,  the  highest  ground  in  Norway  being  only  8500^ 
feet  dbove  the  sea  lev^,  but  in  their  northern  latitude  they  present  the 
renwkable  peculiarity  of  masses  of  perpetual  snow  and  real  gliaeiers',  com- 
menciag  at  a  low  elevation  in  the  south,  and  descending  in  the  nordi 
neerly  down,  if  not  actually  down,  to  the  level:  of  the  sea* 

The  forms  of  the  Norwegian  mountain^  Professor  Forbes  tells  us,  have- 
been  very  genenUy  mistaken  by  geographers.  They  do  not  constitute 
either  unbroken  chains,  rising  from  low  gromids  and*  forming  a*  lidge,  nor 
aiw  they  a  series  of  distinct  detached  elevationa ;  but,  in  the  southern  di- 
viMB  of  l^e  country,  that  is^  between  Dronth^m  and  ihe  %itic,  they 
form  plateaux,  or  trole-laxids,  of  great  breadth,  and'  gemmify  more  or 
lasv  connected  together,  though  oecasionaUy  separated  by  deep-Dut  always 
narrow  valleys.  , 

In  the  Sneehftttan,  the^lbfHest  and  most  central  mountain  district,  the 
profewor  describes  these  wonderfol  expansion:  of  mountains  as  being  so 
level  that  a  coach  and  four  might  be  driven  along  or  across  their  sum* 
niits  for  many,  many  mile^  did  roads  exist. 

Tkese  table^topped  mountains  are  the  Fields,  or  more- properly  J^elds, 
of  Norway,  and  which,  in  thev^less  interrupted  or  more  Novated  parts,  are 
knewn  aa  the  Dovre-fieM',  the  Lange-field,  the  Sogne-field,  the  ^e-field, 
aad'  ike  Hardinger-firid.  These  have  hi^erto  been  very  erroneously 
supposed,  by  map-makers^  to  form  a  continued  ridge  serpentining  througn 
tlM  couninry,  and  the  tradition  of  tikis  unbroken  chain  may  be  found  in 
nearly  every  map.  Ph>fossor  Forbes  has,  however,  by  his  able  researches 
now  shown  thaA  the  general  surftuse  of  the  country  is  in  reaKty  composed 
of  elevated  and  barren  taUe-londs.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  me  elevated 
country  preserves  a  rough  parallelism  to  the  coast,  and  from  the  prodigi* 
ow  indentations  made*  by  the  larger  fiords  the  bases  of  the  higher  moun- 
taiBB  are  often  washed  by  salt,  or  at  least  brackish*,  water.  Of  the  outlying 
portions,  wiiich  approach  nearest  to  the  sea,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
mountains  of  the  Justedal  and  the  F(^gefond>  botk  of  which  are  covered 
wftfa  perpetual'  snow. 

*  Norway  and  it»  Glaciets  visited  in.  1861 :.  followed  b^  JoiunaLi  of  Ezcutuods 
in  the  High  Alps  of  Bau^ne,  Berne,  and  Saroj^.  By  James  D.  Forbes,  D.C  Ji., 
F.B.S.,  Siec;  R.  9.  Edfn.,  and  Fiuftssor  of  Natural  PliJ]dB<^liy  in  the  IJniversi^  of 
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The  occurrence  of  perpetual  snow  at  a  certain  height  above  the  sea,  in 
even  the  warmest  regions  in  the  globe,  has  in  all  ages  excited  the  curio* 
nty  of  geographers  and  naturalists.  Regarded  at  first  as  a  very  simple 
indication  of  the  depression  of  temperature  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, closer  examination  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  perennial  snow 
— in  other  words,  a  predominance  of  all  the  causes  tending  to  its  accumu- 
lation over  those  which  tend  to  its  waste  or  fusion — is,  indeed,  a  very  com- 
plicated fact,  in  the  careful  study  of  which,  as  in  that  of  the  structure,  dis- 
position, and  movements — past  and  present— of  the  accompanying  glaciers, 
none  have  distinguished  themselves  more  than  our  present  authority — 
Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  established  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  the  historian  of  glaciers  which  will  be  as  durable  as  those 
great  monuments  themselves ;  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  Norway 
will,  indeed,  be  each  and  every  one  a  memorial  of  his  philosophic  seal  and 
icy  idiosyncrasy. 

The  snow  line  has  been  determined  by  the  laborious  researches  of  Hum- 
boldt, Forbes,  and  other  physical  geographers,  as  far  from  having  inva- 
riably a  mean  temperature  of  32  deg.,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed* 
Under  the  equator  it  is  about  35  deg. ;  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  about 
25  deg. ;  and  in  latitude  68  deg.  in  Norway  it  is,  according  to  Von  Buch, 
only  2 1  deg.  Yet,  though  thei'e  are  regions  ooth  in  the  extremity  of  Siboia 
and  in  Arctic  America  of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  below  sero  of 
Fahrenheit — as,  for  example,  Melville  Island — it  is  quite  established,  on  the 
concurrent  authority  of  persons  best  acquainted  with  those  regions,  that  no- 
where in  the  northern  hemisphere  does  the  snow  line  attain  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  we  think,  a  little  more  complicated  than 
Professor  Forbes  admits.  There  are  the  two  simple  and  important  fiusta 
of  the  well-known  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  two  days'  heat  for  our  one,  or,  in  other  words,  a  per- 
petual and,  what  is  more,  an  unclouded  sunshine ;  but  there  is  also  the 
well-established  increased  force  of  radiation,  or  difference  between  the  in- 
dications of  a  bright  bulb  of  a  thermometer  and  a  blackened  one,  both  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  an  increase  of  force  which  has  beei| 
established  since  Parry's  first  voyage,  we  believe  by  Colonel  Sabine,  and 
which  serves  to  explain  to  a  considerable  extent  the  non-existence  of  per^ 
petual  snows  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  places  where  the  mean  temperatoie 
IS  below  32  deg.,  the  remarkably  quick  growth  of  vegetation,  and  various 
other  and  well-lmown  peculiarities  of  an  Arctic  summer. 

Another  cause  afiectmg  exceedingly  the  level  of  the  snow  line,  is  the 
amount  of  snow  which  fcdb.  The  interior  of  continents  being  far  drier 
than  the  coasts,  the  snow  to  be  melted  is  a  comparatively  slight  covering* 
The  snow  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalaya  is  at  least  3000  feet 
higher  than  towards  the  burning  plains  of  Hindustan.  This  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  l£e  climate  of  Thibet.  In  Kurdistan  the 
snow  line  descends  lower  towards  the  burning  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  hot 
this  is  probably  owing  to  those  plains  being  at  a  greater  distance  horn  the 
snow  mountains,  both  horizontally,  with  intervening  chains  of  mountains 
which  act  like  a  screen;  and  vertically,  being  one  to  two  thousand  ftet 
below  the  plains  of  Persia,  east  of  the  mountains.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  perennial  snows  of  Kurdistan  have  not  been  explored  by 
some  of  the  learned  gladophilists  of  the  day.  We  have  never  read  ii 
perforated  nMs  in  the  Alps  or  elsewhere  such  as  occur  in  the  Knrdirfi 
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mountains,  where,  beneath  a  crystal  arch  of  surpassing  brightness  and 
brilliancy,  and  by  the  side  of  a  stream  of  clear  water,  the  pedestrian  can 
wend  his  way  from  near  the  foot  of  the  valley  to  the  very  crest  of  the 
moantain  range. 

The  temperature  of  the  southern  Arctic  regions  is  on  the  whole  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  north  (though  the  extremes  are  less).  Summer, 
there,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  and  the  snow  line  is  proportionally 
low :  according  to  Sir  James  Ross,  reaching  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a 
latitude  between  67deg.  and  71  deg.,  under  which  forests  still  grow  in 
Norway,  and  even  com  in  some  sheltered  places. 

In  Norway  (unlike  Switzerland)  the  snowy  regions  are  commonly  re- 
mote from  inhabited  valleys ;  they  are  of  difficult  access,  and  are  rarely 
and  casually  visited  by  the  curious  traveller.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
the  investigations  of  such  zealous  physical  geographers  as  Von  Buch, 
Wahlenberg,  Naumann,  Durocher,  and  others,  the  limits  of  the  snow 
line  are  not  well  determined  for  every  latitude  in  Norway  ;  or  the 
differences  in  altitude  of  the  same  near  the  coast  and  in  the  interior. 
Professor  Forbes's  observations,  guided  by  the  planes  of  vegetation  of 
the  pine  and  birch,  which  Von  Buch  has  established  to  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  perpetual  snow,  throw  considerable  additional  light  on 
this  interesting  subject ;  and  the  result  of  these  researches,  and  of  the 
oomparison  of  the  configuration  of  the  country  with  the  position  of  the 
snow  line,  leads  the  professor  to  the  interesting  inference,  that  though 
the  8ur£EU!e  actually  covered  by  perpetual  snow  in  Norway  be  small,  yet 
the  mountainous  districts  and  table-lands  everywhere  approach  it  so 
nearly,  that  the  snow  plane  may  be  said  to  hover  over  tne  peninsula, 
mnd  any  cause  which  should  lower  it,  even  a  little,  would  plunge  a  great 
part  of  the  country  under  a  mantle  of  frost.  Nay,  so  nice  is  the  ad- 
nutment,  that  even  the  convexity  of  the  rocky  contour  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  fall  of  the  snow  line  near  the  coast,  and  in  the  general  depression 
towards  the  north.  In  other  words,  by  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Norway  are  just  too  low  to  be 
generally  covered  with  snow ;  while  in  the  north,  where  all  mountains 
would  be  so  clad,  these  disappear,  and  their  place  is  occupied  by  low 
lands,  which  are  likewise  below  the  level  of  perpetual  snows. 

The  true  glacier,  as  it  would  alone  be  admitted  by  your  zealous 
Ejrumographer,  is  by  no  means  a  common  phenomenon.  The  existence 
of  perpetual  snow  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  glacier.  Of  climactic 
conditions,  extreme  dryness  and  extreme  cold  are  not  favourable.  Pallas 
affirms  that  Siberia  is  destitute  of  glaciers.  In  the  tropical  region  of 
South  America,  if  glaciers  exist,  they  are  certainly  small,  but  they 
abound  in  the  foggy  and  inhospitable  coasts  near  Cape  Horn.  The 
climate  of  Norway  is  fisivourable  in  this  respect,  but  another  condition  is 
ohen  wanting— a  sufficient  continuity  of  mass,  and  the  disposition  of 
snow  in  basins,  affisrding  a  large  feeding  surface  of  neve^  or  compacted 
snow,  from  which  the  glacier,  occupying  the  natural  outlet  of  such  a 
ralley,  takes  its  origin.  A  calotte,  or  convex  surface  of  ice  and  snow, 
is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  glacier.  Isolated  peaks  are 
altogether  unfavourable,  and  so  are  fiat-topped  hills  of  small  extent. 

The  forms  of  the  Norwegian  mountains,  contrasted  with  the  Alps, 
have  been  aptly  enough  compared  by  Wittich,  the  Norwe^n,  to  the 
fmbrasares  of  a  parapet,  the  Alps  to  a  ridge  and  farrow  roof,  the  de« 
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ftesmofM  in  the  Norwegian  mountains  reprefleoting  the  pvofbaiid  gorges 
«riiioh  intenact  the  Toeky  plateaux,  -in  the  Alps  the  <usnal  altemtttMn  •£ 
mountain  and  Tattey.  ^I^^ien  such  monuitBins  «pe  'goyered  with  -tmnm, 
the  differetlce  of  effect  is  manifest ;  in  the  Norwegian  •mumiUiHW  'it 
iqireads  e^pertast  teUe-lands  <with  tolerable  unifarmily,  <mr  imettts  dn  the 
profownd  intersections ;  in  the  Alps  it  drifts,  and  lalides  anto  ivaHejpa  af 
srest-eleTfliion,  and  hj  ^accamulatioa  it  fernis  gkciaia.  The  giadeia  'of 
Sltirway  ave  not,  t^ievefere,  mo  large  as  might  he  e^qveofted,  or  «t  least 
ijhere-«re%iit  ^wo  or  three  ilarge  ones  in  the  wUle  ^oaaky^Jtsmd  tlMBe 
are  of  an  order  inferior  to  ^nieh  ^^reat  glaciers  as  *the  Aar,  AfetNli,  ^and 
-Her  deCikee  cf  Chamouni.  The  largest  g^ier  'in  Norway  (Ladal) 
timy'be  Tudely  esttmated  to  have  only  one-seventh  of  the  aurfiMe  of  the 
':ikletsoh  glaeier,  tributaries  in  'hoth  cases  beinr  excluded ;  but  ikjd  sm 
field  connected  with  it  may  cover  400  Engudi  square  mileB  at  la 
«irhich  probably  vsceeds  in  extent  anydiing  iniihe  Alpa.  1^  pospei 
•anows  of  1^  Fondalen  are  much  larger,  and  thoae  oi  the  SahtakDa  i 
niienor. 

ItTesuhs  (adds  the  worthy  professor),  from  all  the  observationB  «iMdi  I 
was  ^rtide'to  make  in  Norway  (end  there  m  that  in  the  ph^mgnemg^  of  gbeian 
'whiefa  (enables  ns  to  form  a  tolerably  lust  opinion  regarding' even  .  tlnse  ^hitb 
I  did  not  actually  walk  over),  that  the  conditions  and  structure  of  the  Jiar- 
wegian  glaciers  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Switzerland,  with  the  escqp- 
iion  merely  of  the  table-like  forms  of  the  snows  witli  which  they  are  connected. 
Such  claciers  as  the  Folgefond,  for  instance,  are  not  known  in  the  A^. 
Even  uie  climactic  influences  have  much  in  common.    The  elevation  of  ime 
Alpine  vaHevs  produces  an  effect  analogous  in  manyrespecta  to  the 'higher 
latitude  of  Norway.    The  intense  lieat  of  the  summer  days,  in  both  aitaaliiSi 
is  notorious ;  aidra  in  the  one  case  (Norway)  by  the  almost  constant  ann- 
shine  ;  in  the  otlier  (Switzerland),  by  the  infiuenoe  of  height  in  inorenaing  its 
intensity.    The  cold  of  winter  is  exaggerated  in  a  similar  manner  in  iwlh 
situations.     The  fall  of  rain  is  no  doubt  very  great  in  Norway,  from  its  ea- 
posure  to  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  enormous  mass  of  the  Alps  favours  the  (br^ 
nation  of  cloud  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to  compensate  this.    Whilst  tfie 
plains  of  Switzeriand  and  Piedmont  have  but  thirty  or  thirty-five  indies  of 
rain  annually,  there  falls  at  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (8000  feet,  d^Mf  ]>f 
course  in  the  form  of  snow)  nearly  sixty  ;  and  in  the  soutb-easlem  itiipsilke 
&11  of  rain  quite  equals  that  of  Bergen.    Many  persons  will  be  snrpriind  4o 
ieam  ihat  at  Tohnezzo,  only  1000  ^t  above  tlie  sea,  ninety  inches  of 'rain 
fidl.    From  these  data,  we  can  perceive  the  strong  analogy  which  prevays 
between  Norway  and  the  Alps.     Tlie  chief  difference  is  no  doubt  to  be  found 
in  the  shortness  and  greater  comparative  intensity  of  the  summer  heat  in  the 
north. 

It  -was  naturally  gratifying  to  the  author  to  find  lihat  all  he  mm  in 
Norway  tended  likewise  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  gltioi's 
expounded  in  his  previous  work,  "Travels  in  the  Alps  of  S»voy,*'te., 
and  winch,  considering  a  glacier  as  a  plastic  mass  impelled  by  giUTity, 
yet  having  sufficient  tenacity  to  mould  itself  upon  the  obstacles  which  it 
encomrters,  established  that  the  downward  motion  of  tJie  iee  from  the 
moontains  towards  the  valleys  is  a  continuous  and  regular  motion,  going 
on  day  and  night  without  starts  or  stops ;  that  it  occurs  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer,  though  less  in  amount ;  that  it  varies  at  all  tinms 
with  the  temperature,  being  less  in  cold  than  in  hot  weather ;  that  nan 
and  melting  snow  tend  to  accelerate  it ;  iliat  the  centre  of  the  glacier 
moves  faster  than  the  sides,  as  is  the  case  in  a  river  ;  that  the^orfiMsoof 
ihcT  glacier  moves  ftnter  than  Ae  bottom,  also  asin  ariver  ;  andUHKt'Ae 
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-ghoier  moves  festest  (other  thtogs  being  Buppoted  alike)  on  fteep  incUna- 
tMiM ;  also  that  the  motion  of  a  glacter  m  not  proreiiled,  nor  iia  oonttnuity 
fkkndii  I  i%],  by  conrtractions  of  the  rodiy  channels  in  iviiidi  it  moves,  nor 
^  the  ineqnaUty  of  its  bed ;  and  lastly,  that  the  ^revaases  are  for  the 
WKmt  part  formed  anew  annually— toB  lold  ones  chtappearmg  by  ihe 
collapse  of  the  ice  during  and  after  the  hot  aeaaon. 

The  professor  was  only  enabled,  however,  to  determine  the  probable 
annual  progress  of  the  ice  of  a  Norwegian  glacier  in  one  instance.  This 
waa  in  the  Krondal  glacier,  of  which,  by  «eans  of  the  inlervals  of  the 
^.dirt  bands,"  he  estimated  the  annual  progress  at  168  feet.  This  ap- 
ypoTcd  to  him  pretty  much  what  he  would  have  expected  in  Switaerlaad 
m  a  similar  situation.  He  concludes,  on  the  whole,  that  the  plasticity  of 
.ibe  Norwegian  glaciers  is  greater  in  summer  than  those  of  the  Alps^.but 
.Ibat  their  season  of  rajud  motion  is  probably  shorter,  which  oompensatee 
iiir  their  greater  swifbiess.  The  beautiful  little  glacier  of  Kaagwa,  in 
ilat  70  d^.,  exhibits  the  form  of  a  *^  trickling  tear,"  so  as  to  praseut 
rtiiiiing^y  a  collective  instance  of  the  plasdc  theory,  bearing  evidence,  :in 
■ilB  flwre  aspect,  of  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  tlie  gravid  drop.  A 
'l^bsnee  at  thu  one  phenomenon,  he  says,  observed  as  it  was  from  the  deck 
:dF  a  steamer,  would  have  satisfied  him,  had  other  proof  been  wanting, 
ihat  the  consistence  and  mode  of  progresuon  of  a  glacier  is  the  same  in 
hiitade  70  deg.  as  in  latitude  45  deg. 

There  remains  still  one  subject  of  importance  to  notice,  and  that  is 
the  evidence  of  a  former  wide  extension  and  crystallographic  activity 
€f  glaciers  in  Norway,  as  has  been  determined  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 
Tbe  observations  illustrative  of  this  subject  are  chiefly  derived  from  'die 
iabom's  of  Professor  Esmark^  of  Christiana.  It  would  appear  from 
'Umbo  that  Norway  was  once  nearly  covered  by  snow  and  ice. 

That  this  was  really  the  case  (says  Professor  Forbes)  is,  I  think,  rendered 
probable,  by  the  facts  so  well  described  by  Esmark,  as  well  as  by  the  grooving 
■ad  polishing  the  valleys  connected  with  the  great  plateaux  in  the  direction  of 
iiieir  declivities  (as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Driva  and  of  Justedal^,  and  by  the 
evidence  for  a  limit  to  the  height  of  the  abrading  action,  which  lowers  as  we 
approaci)  tlie  coast,  and  is  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the  raches  fntnUofttte^s 
kmom,  with  the  rugged  peaks  which  Ti«e  over  tliem.  To  these  may  be  added 
.the  existeDce  of  moraines,  especially  terminal  moraines  ;  and  though  I  apeak 
.eoojecturally,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  terraces,  which  are  well  known  to 
eadst  in  Sweden  and  Lapland,  between  tlie  KJulen  range  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  are  due,  in  some  degree  at  least,  to  the  continuous  moraines  of 
ancient  glaciers  descending  on  that  side  from  mountains  still  partially  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  Such  moraines  almost  invariably  pn>duce  lakes ;  and 
it'ia  well  known  that  a  chain  of  lakes,  at  nearly  eqiuil  heights  above  the  sea, 
fliierrupt  the  courses  of  the  numerous   rivers  of  that  wide  and  desolate 

To  account  for  the  change  of  climate  that  must  have  taken  place  to 
laoder  Norway  what  it  now  is.  Professor  Forbes  does  not  go  out  of  his 
way,  like  Mr.  Saull  and  others,  to  seek  an  explanation  in  astronomical 
phenomena.  It  is  extremely  probable,  he  says,  that  a  diminution  of 
tiie  temperature  of  the  simimer  months  by  4  deg.  only  would  at  once 
phwe  one-fourth  of  the  surfiice  of  Norway  within  the  snow  line ;  and  so 
vast  a  mass  of  perpetual  snow  would  refrigerate  the  climate  (especially 
fte  summer  temperature)  to  such  a  degree  as  would  unquestionably  pour 
glaciers  into  the  head  of  every  fiord  in  Western  Noi%ay. 
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Upon  the  equally  complicate  and  still  more  vexed  question  of  the 
transport  of  enormous  angular  blocks  of  primitive  rock  into  the  province 
of  Christiansand  and  on  the  flat  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  by  the 
operation  of  ice,  and  the  other  and  corresponding  facts  observed  in  the 
British  Isles,  particularly  in  Skye  and  North  Wales,  Professor  Forbes 
expresses  himself  with  much  philosophic  reserve. 

Whilst  (he  says)  I  think  it  quite  impossible  to  deny  the  existence  of 
vast  glaciers,  both  in  Norway  and  elsewhere,  producing  the  effects  which  have 
been  ascribed  to  them  by  Esmark,  and  many  of  those  noticed  by  Mr.  R. 
Chambers  and  by  myself,  I  hesitate  to  ascribe  evervthing  to  the  same  cause. 
In  fact,  there  appear  to  me  to  be  situations  along  the  coast  of  Nor.way  where 
abrasion  is  most  manifest  (for  one  example,  the  Logsund,  near  the  Hardanger- 
fiord)  where  the  action  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  coast,  and  the  movement  of 
a  glacier  would  consequently  be  inconceivable.  The  general  parallelism  of 
the  strus^  observed  by  Bytlilink  and  others  over  a  large  area  of  country,  not 
coincident  with  the  general  fall  of  the  ground,  would  seem,  if  confirmed,  to 
be  equally  inexplicable  on  the  pure  glacier  l)ypothesis.  The  continuation  of 
the  8tri(B  across  table-lands  and  over  cols  is  of  the  like  ambiguous  cliaracter. 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  express,  on  similar  grounds,  doubts  as  to  the  univer- 
sal application  of  the  usual  glacier  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  our  own 
islands,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  are  the  counterpart  of  those  of  Norway.  For. 
though  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  our  hills  were  in  former  times  the  seat  of 
glaciers,  which  even  approached  the  sea  level,  I  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
explaining  by  such  nn  hypothesis  alone  the  facts  which  occur  even  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

We  have  considered  this  delightful  volume  mainly  in  what  conceros 
the  mountains,  perpetual  snows,  and  glaciers  of  Norway,  because  the 
snbject  is  more  novel  than  any  other,  and  it  is  that  upon  which  the  author 
has  most  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  say.  The  work  is,  however,  itself 
written  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  travel.  Professor  Forbes  went 
from  Hull  to  Christiana,  thence  by  the  renowned  Dovre-field,  ascending 
the  Sneehattan  on  the  way  to  Drontheim  or  Throndhjem.  This  pan 
of  the  journey  is  performed  partly  by  steam  on  lakes,  but  mainly  by  the 
wretched  Norwegian  carrioles  (Kariole).  Thence  by  steamer  to  Fin- 
marken  and  back  to  Bergen,  up  the  Hardanger  and  Sogne  fiords,  the 
deepest  of  the  Norwegian  inlets,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  Justedal  glaciers, 
across  the  Hardanger  and  Sogne  fields  to  Christiana.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  by  the  present  arrangements  any  traveller  can  proceed  firom 
Christiana'to  Hammerfest,  all  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  by  steam  during 
the  fine  season,  which  only  lasts  about  six  weeks,  with  more  pleasure  and 
g^tification  than  he  will  experience  trouble  or  inconvenience.  The 
peculiarities  of  Norwegian  scenery  in  the  interior  are  great,  and  most 
deeerving  of  notice.  The  valleys  resemble,  on  the  whole,  the  tamer  parts 
of  the  Alps  ;  they  are  often  picturesque,  sometimes  grand,  and  ooca- 
sionally  highly  pleasing,  especially  near  the  lakes.  The  fields  are,  how- 
erer,  often  interminable  wildernesses,  undulating  or  varied  only  by  craggy 
heights  devoid  of  majesty,  rarely  attaining  the  snow  line,  but  spottea 
over  with  ungainly  patches  of  white. 

Of  all  the  contrasts  which  Norway  presents  to  other  mountainous 
countries,  the  abundance  of  running  water  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  to  a  stranger;  its  noble  rivers  and  its  impressive  waterfidb 
are  the  features  of  the  scenery  most  generally  dwelt  upon,  and  many 
tourists  seem  to  make  them  the  sole  or  main  objects  of  their  search. 
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Professor  Forbes,  however,  justly  remarks  that,  setting  aside  the  curiosity 
and  rarity  of  a  lofty  cascade,  smaller  waterfalls,  unexpectedly  discovered 
in  picturesque  situations,  convey  a  truer  sense  of  pleasure  and  beauty  to 
the  mind,  than  the  thundering  shoots  which  tumble  often  into  nearly 
imccessible  gorges. 

In  the  former  class  (says  Professor  Forbes),  Norway  abounds  beyond  cal- 
culation ;  running  water,  of  a  bright  and  sparkling  green,  is  seen  on  every 
fide,  at  least  in  the  valleys ;  it  pours  over  cliffs  often  in  a  single  leap,  but  more 
frequently  and  more  effectively  in  a  series  of  broken  falls,  spreading  laterally 
as  it  descends,  and  riveting  the  imagination  for  a  long  time  together  in  the 
attempt  to  trace  its  subtle  ramifications.  The  sound  is  rather  a  murmur  than 
a  roar,  so  divided  are  the  streams,  and  so  numerous  the  shelves  of  rock  tipped 
with  foam  ;  whilst  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  birch  and  alder  overarches  the 
whole,  instead  of  being  repelled  by  the  wild  tempest  of  air  which  accompa- 
nies the  greater  cataract.  At  other  times  single  threads  of  snow-white  water 
stretch  down  a  steep  of  2000  feet  or  more,  connecting  icefield  above  and  the 
vmlley  below ;  they  look  so  slender  that  we  wonder  at  their  absolute  uniformity 
and  perfect  whiteness  throughout  so  great  a  space — never  dissipated  in  air, 
never  disappearing  under  debrii ;  but  on  approaching  these  seeming  threads 
we  are  astonished  at  their  volume,  which  is  usually  such  as  completely  to  stop 
communication  from  bank  to  bank. 

But  it  is  the  scenery  of  the  fiords  and  the  profound  valleys,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  mere  prolongation  of  them,  which  coastitute 
the  really  distinguishing  feature  of  Norway  as  regards  the  picturesque. 
The  depths  of  the  inlets,  the  precipitousness  and  continuity  of  the 
difis,  the  number  and  singular  forms  of  the  rocks  and  islands,  occasion 
a  succession  of  prospects  the  most  varied  and  surprising.  The  frequent 
appearance  of  perpetual  snow,  and  the  occurrence  of  glaciers  close  to  the 
•ea,  also  give  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and  the 
warm  tones  of  colour  which  in  fine  weather  commonly  prevail. 

These  remarkable  features  in  Norwegian  landscape  are  adequately 
aeen  fix)m  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Norwegian  coast,  regularly  per- 
formed by  excellent  steamers,  is  not  less  than  1260  English  miles,  of 
which  nigh  four-fifths  is  performed  through  narrow  channels  amidst  the 
iee6  (vAr),  shallows,  sunken  rocks,  and  bluff  headlands  of  this  iron- 
bound  shore.  Sometimes  these  natural  rock-bound  channels  are  so 
narrow,  that  the  breadth  scarcely  exceeds  the  length  of  the  steamer. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  Alversund,  a  canal  in  the  rock  many  miles  in 
length  between  the  Sogne  fiord  and  Bergen.  The  pilots  of  the  steamers 
are  exceedingly  skilful  and  careftil,  and  they  carry  the  steamers  with 
perfect  safety  and  composure  through  these  difficult  labyrinths ;  in  this 
they  are  assisted  by  the  perpetual  days  of  summer — a  thing  almost  alone 
worth  passing  the  Arctic  circle  to  witness — ^and  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
traveller,  if  so  disposed,  can  contemplate  thb  wonderful  coast  alike  by 
day  and  by  night,  as  the  steam-boat  carries  him  northwards  to  the 
country  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  or  southwards  to  more  favoured  re^ons. 
The  exquisitely  beautiftil  illustrations  of  Professor  Forbes's  work,  and  the 
quiet,  amiable,  unassuming  narrative  of  the  philosophic  traveller,  will 
carry  many  into  new  aspects  of  nature  and  among  new  people,  with 
whom  we  join  our  author  in  hopes  that  the  courtesies  and  amenities  of 
life  will  not  be  discarded,  as  they  are  by  too  many  of  our  countrymen  on 
the  Continent 
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A  NEW  work  from  the  pen  of  M.  yillemain  constitates  an  «ra  in  TrenA 
literature.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  contempomies  of  Giiizot  and 
dousm,  afl  a  Peer  of  France,  a  Coanctllor  of  State,  a  Minister  of  Pilblic 
dnstruction,  one  of  the  Royal  Covneil  of  the  Univereityy  and  Secretary  to 
^e  Academie  Fran9ai8e,  he  attained  the  smnmit  of  fau  worldly  positimi. 
^e  is  now  simply  M,  VtHemain,  Membre  de  TInstUut,  But  as  a  lecturer 
it  will  he  long  ere  the  ineffable  thrill  conveyed  by  his  brilliant  eloquenee 
««rill  dbe  forgotten  hy  those  who  heard  him  by  thedde  eren  of  Goiaot, 
Coottn,  and  Boyer  Collard,  while,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  adbtaiA  vi 
-eritioism,  his  fiune  and  reputation  are  inseparaUe  firom  the  huUuj  of^^Mt 
French  literature  which  it  was 'bis  -especial  delieht  to  comment  droon. 

Criticism  in  France,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  was— before  M.  VlDe- 
main,  and  before  M.  Guizot,  who  is  also  a  critic  of  eminence  in  bis  weft 
on  French  civilisation — either  cold,  didactic,  and  fettered,  like  that  of 
Laharpe ;  or  lyrical  and  highly  paradoxical,  like  that  of  Diderot.  M.  Yille- 
main was  the  first  to  introduce  into  France  the  bigber  inspirations  ^af 
modem  criticism,  to  soar  beyond  mere  scholastic  and  literary  inquixy,imd 
to  investigate  the  remains  of  bygone  ages  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  rpbilo- 
sophic  zeal  and  poetic  enthusiasm,  and  to  seek  the  influence  of  an  epodi 
.on  a  writer,  thus  blending  social  and  political  science  with  art.  Befioae 
bim,  indeed,  criticism  was  in  France  of  the  nature  of  that  alluded  to  -by 
.Hume,  and  elucidated  by  Lord  Kames  ;  it  kept  in  a  special  narrow  fnk, 
aiming  solely  to  teach  tne  art  of  writing  correctly,  and  of  expressii^  o«r 
ihoiifihts  rationally. 

The  Souvenirs  Contemporains  cTHistoire  et  de  XiiUirature  casrrj  H. 
Yillemain  out  of  bis  usual  line  of  researdi  into  his  own  times.  They  will 
serve  still  further  to  loosen  criticism  from  its  rbetorical  and  classical  circle, 
jand  carry  it  into  contemporaneous  departments  of  intellect  and  sodal  and 
political  influences.  If  it  was  possiUe  to  inoculate  criticism,  in  refereace 
to  bygone  ages,  with  a  judicious  compound  of  vivacity,  imagination,  .bio- 
graphy and  history,  by  that  kind  of  pliability  which  enables  a  man  to 
uirow  off  personal  prejudices  andpecukar  habits  of  thinking,,  in  order  to 
place  bimself  in  the  centre  of  another  system  of  ideas,  and  to  idenfily  bin- 
self  with  the  men  and  the  things  of  all  countries  and  all  ages,  it  is  mam- 
fest  that  the  labour  in  producing  the  same  results  in  criticism,  as  applied 
to  bis  own  times,  is  g^reatly  diminished.  There  are  no  peculiar  habits  and 
manners,  or  past  or  foreign  modes  of  thought  to  master  and  to  conquer 
prejudice  against ;  the  system  of  ideas  has  moved  around  the  audioi^s 
own  person ;  the  springs  of  social  and  intellectual  action  were  common  to 
Jmnself— acting  as  powerfully  in  bis  own  person  as  in  that  of  his  con* 
temporaries — and  to  be  appreciated  and  to  be  judged  of  in  others  as  in 
lumself. 

Of  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Souvemrs 
now  before  us,  M.  Yillemain  says :  '<  I  do  not  believe  that  at  tbe  end  of 
.the  last  century  and  in  the  first  years  of  our  own,  at  those  two  epochs  bo 

*  Sourenirs  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de  Litt^atare.  Par  M.  YlUemaio, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitut. 
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u^iwuBed-witfi  ^xtraordmary  events,  and  with  men  celebrated  in  politics 
«snd  in  war,  there  ensted  a  rarer  and  more  cultivated  mind,  a  more 
^ummoB  heart,  a  raoretumable  man  in  fecial  intercourse,  one  more  enter- 
-mmg,  mere  •sensible  or  more  capable  of  great  things,  than  the  Count 
'  Louis  tie  Vafbonne,  minifter  under  Louis  XVI.,  under  the  Legislative 

Aawibly,  itnd  aide^-camp  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  1812.     Good 

fortune  was  alone  wan&g  to  a  merit  whidh,  in -the  opinion  of  the  wisest 
^Mid  liM'bett  of  1^  ^Eimpire,  the  Darus  tmd  "the  Molliens,  seemed  made  to 
■  wi  fiiwi  I  fer  -all  UfaingB. 

**  i^hiioagh  fortune  'appears  to  have  fevonred  him  on  a  few  memorable 
rvocasms,  at  long  intervals  of  time,  it  even  then  only  offered  him  situa- 
^iions^tal  and  desperate  in  their  character,  in  which  honour  was  to  be 
ifemd,  and  dealii  likewise,  but  where  it  was  impossible  to  repair  errors 
%x>^WBt  in  'diemaelrBs,  or  nnest  consequences  that  were  irresistible  ;  and 

m  toe  ■mterval,  it  mffieted  "vpon  him  Ifhe  worst  tfast  oon  iia^Mn  to  an 

WDiDent  man    'twenty  years  of  inaction. 

**  M.  ^e  T9arbonne,  more  of  a  patriot  than  a  courtier,  although  bom 

within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  endowed  more  than  any  one  with 
ilB  aptrit'ond  grace,  hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  emigration ;  and  he  was 
•y9t  too  fftittiifitl  in  heart  to  go  over  at  once  to  the  service  of  a  victorious 

vevoliliifm.  The  terrible  Mi  of  the  monarchy,  th^  unexampled  misfor- 
' tones  of  fhe  royal  family,  the  nnrafberless  iniquities,  and  the  tyrann^r  of 
-4ie  powers  that  followed  upon  them,  bequeathed  to  him  a  long  mourning 

•and  a  kttting  aversion,  and  only  permitted  him  to  enter  into  new  and  last 

engagements  in  the  midst  of  a  world  entirely  renewed,  whose  magnifi- 
ezcluded  all  parallel,  and  effaced  in  one  moment  the  memory  of 
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.^illemain  wwely  renounced  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  eaily 
rvfM.de  Naibomie ;  that  which  he  felt  he  could  trace  out  more 
fisuthfully,  from  having,  as  he  says,  whilst  still  young,  received,  as  it  were, 
Ae  electric  shock,  is  the  spectacle  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  career,  under 
iheinfliienee  of  a  crisis  and  of  a  man  with  whom  none  can  be  compared, 
ft  is  more  particularly  with  the  latter  epoch  that  he  has  occupied  himself: 
with  iftie  rank  that  M.  de  Narbonne  held  for  two  years,  with  the  influ- 
ence lliat  he  enjoyed,  and  the  efforts  that  he  made,  upholding  reason  and 
(trath  amid  difficulties  that  placed  good  sense  and  courage  under  the  most 
■cfvefo  trials. 

Descended  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  antique  Loros  of  CastiDe, 
bom  in  Italy  in  the  month  cf  August,  1755,  in  the  palace  of  a  daughter 
•of  King  Louis  XV.,  Elirabeth  of  Bourbon,  Thidiess  of  Parma,  to  whom 
•Ins  father  and  mother  were  attached  in  the  service  of  the  court,  M.  de 
Narbonne,  at  the  death  of  that  princess  in  1760,  was  removed,  when 
«till  a  child,  to  Versailles,  and  brought  up  as  a  young  fovourite  under  the 
eyes  of  the  king's  daughters. 

Educated  by  the  Oratorians  of  Juilly,  the  dauphin,  celebrated  at  the 
time  as  a  kind  of  Germanicus,  also  delighted  in  giving  to  this  cbild, 
-which  gave  early  manifestations  of  a  precocious  intelligence,  lessons  in 
the  Greek  language.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  death  of  the  dauphin 
and  of  Louis  XV.  obliged  him  to  assume  a  profession,  and  having  a  strong 
-predilection  for  mathematics  applied  to  the  art  of  war,  he  entered  the 
artillery,  with  the  better  hopes  and  more  moral  spirit  of  tiie  new  reign. 
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This  was  at  an  epoch  when  Marshal  S^gur  promulgated  the  fiunons 
ordonnance  which  limited  the  rank  of  officer  to  the  nohility.  M.  de 
Narbonne  passed  rapidly  from  the  artillery  to  a  captaincy  of  dragoons. 
At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  already  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Angoumois,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that^of  Pi6mont — a  com- 
mand which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  chevaUer  d^honnewr 
to  Madame  Adelaide,  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  XV. 

Instead  of  joining  the  movement  which  at  that  time  precipitated  the 
young  nobility  of  France — the  Lafayettes,  the  Noailles,  the  Broglies,  the 
Montmorencys,  and  so  many  others — to  the  New  World,  M,  deNarbonne, 
whether  at  Strasburg  or  at  Versailles,  prosecuted  his  studies,  the  chief 
object  of  which  were  diplomacy,  the  rights  of  nations,  and  the  negotia- 
tions of  mediaeval  Europe.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  M.  de 
Montholon  in  1782,  when  that  young  lady  was  barely  fourteen  years  of 
age,  drew  the  young  colonel  into  the  rarisian  world  of  law,  finance,  and 
philosophy,  in  which  he  found  himself  as  much  at  home  as  he  had  beoi 
at  Versailles  itself.  It  was  in  this  social  circle  that  he  afterwards  said 
"  he  worked  least,  but  thought  most" 

Amid  such  a  society,  so  ably  depicted  by  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the 
brilliant  saloons  of  M.  de  Necker,  the  father  of  that  distinguished  person, 
M.  de  Narbonne  still  pursued  his  studies,  reading  more  especially,  with 
great  attention,  the  debates  of  the  English  parliament,  which  served  to 
increase  those  predilections  for  liberty  which  he  had  first  imbibed  firom  the 
perusal  of  Montesquieu  and  Delolme,  and  the  Cours  de  droit  pubUe  de 
Strasbourg, 

M.  de  Narbonne's  maxim  was  that  *'  the  natural  progress  of  France, 
its  collective  and  chosen  path,  was  towards  liberty,  and  from  the  day  that 
she  should  stay  in  such  progress  she  would  degenerate,  and  that  consoli* 
dated  despotism,  if  ever  she  was  destined  to  witness  such  a  thing,  would 
be  for  her  decadence  itself." 

Attached,  however,  to  the  court  by  an  honorary  appointment,  and  by 
early  connexions  to  the  party  of  religion,  M.  de  Narbonne  distinguished  , 
himself  as  early  as  1790  in  quelling  some  disorders  which  arose  in 
Besan^on  upon  the  Etats  Generaux  proclaiming  the  civil  constitufion  oi 
the  clergy.  The  people  of  that  part  of  France  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  religious  habits  and  catholic  zeal  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  they 
rebelled  against  what  they  designated  the  martyrdom  of  their  pastors. 
M.  de  Narbonne,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  and  the  National  Guards, 
first  gave  proof  of  great  aptitude  in  allaying  these  troubles. 

The  princesses,  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  became  as  much  terrified  at 
ihe  decrees  of  the  Etats  Generaux  as  the  good  people  of  Franc-Comtois, 
and  their  honorary  chevalier  was  called  upon  to  escort  them  from  Paris 
to  the  more  tranquil  precincts  of  the  Holy  City.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
with  a  devotion  which  exceeded  her  religious  scruples,  alone  remained  to 
share  a  scaffold  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  The  princesses  were 
arrested  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  and  M.  de  Narbonne  had  to  return  to  contest 
iheir  rights  with  the  Constituant  Assembly.  He  succeeded,  and  ulti- 
mately conveyed  them  to  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bemis. 

This  emigration  was  in  reality  only  a  first  and  timid  essay.  Louis 
XVI.  himself  attempted  to  follow,  and,  arrested  at  Varennes,  he  was 
brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Paris.     There  were  many,  however,  in  the 
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CoQstitoant  Assembly,  perhaps  even  Mirabeau  himself  among  them, 
as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  treat  of  at  length,  who  deemed  the 
progress  towards  anarchy  to  be  rather  too  rapid.  M.  de  Narbonne  bad 
also  bosom  friends  in  the  number ;  and,  raised  by  them  to  the  rank  of 
field-marshal  of  the  army,  he  did  not  hesitate,  in  1791,  when  royalty  had 
rasumed  some  appearance  of  power  by  its  acceptance  of  tbe  *^  Constitu- 
tion,'* to  rally  with  a  few  others  round  a  trembling  throne,  and  assume 
the  duties  of  minister  of  war. 

It  was  a  moment  of  the  utmost  peril.  The  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
was  threatened  by  all  the  hostility  engendered  by  an  emigration,  en- 
couraged and  even  looked  up  to,  and  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  other 
ooantries,  imposed  upon  them  by  the  fears  which  they  could  not  but 
entertain  for  the  safety  of  royalty. 

M.  Villemain  looks  upon  this  sudden  elevation  of  M.  de  Narbonne  to 
power  as  one  of  those  contradictory  compensations  which  public  bodies 
sometimes  delight  in,  honouring  the  accomplishment  of  a  delicate  act  of 
fidelity  towards  the  royal  family,  at  the  very  moment  that  it  was  sub- 
mitting royalty  to  the  most  trying  alternatives.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  with  regard  to  the  field-marshalship,  it  certainly  could  scarcely  be 
Mid  to  be  so  with  regard  to  the  ministerial  functions  ;  and  we  prefer  the 
venion  we  have  just  given  of  that  assumption  of  office,  as  more  conso- 
nant with  the  principles  which  actuated  alike  Mirabeau,  Lafayette, 
Bftmave,  Lamath,  Narbonne,  and  others — a  strong  affection  for  a  legiti- 
mate degree  of  liberty,  and  secret  aspirations  for  a  representative  form 
of  government,  restrained  by  dread  of  anarchy  and  a  cluvahx>us  devotion 
to  die  throne. 

M.  de  Narbonne's  ideas  at  such  a  crisis  were  directed  to  fortifying  the 
majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  Con- 
stituant,  and  organising  the  army.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  carry 
sneh  projects  into  operation.  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  minbter  of  ma- 
line,  opposed  them,  deeming  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  police  sufficient 
to  stay  the  revolution ;  thus,  in  open  hostility  with  the  anarchists,  and 
abandoned  by  his  own  colleagues,  hb  royal  master,  who  could  not  ap- 
preciate the  firmness  and  decision  of  his  minister,  withdrew  his  con- 
fidence firom  him,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  of  three  months,  he  received 
the  following  laconic  epistle  firom  the  king :  "  I  inform  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  just  appointed  M.  de  Grave  to  the  department  of  war ;  you  will 
remit  to  him  your  portfolio;"  and  the  ministry  (says  M.  Villemain) 
remained  weaker  and  more  divided  than  ever  around  a  dying  monarchy. 

For  a  short  time  after  this  he  was  with  the  army  of  the  north,  but  he 
was  soon  recalled  by  the  king,  and  the  day  after  the  insurrection  of  the 
10th  of  August  he  was  denounced  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  for  having 
oiffanised  the  army  in  defence  of  the  tyrant,  and  was  indebted  for  his 
auetj  to  the  courageous  friendship  of  Madame  de  Stael.  His  wife  and 
ddest  daughter  had  before  this  sought  refuge  in  Rome,  his  second 
daughter  was  left  in  charge  of  an  old  servant  in  the  Chateau  de  Belle- 
Toe,  and  he  himself  reaching  Switzerland  in  disg^uise,  was  enabled  some 
time  afterwards  to  join  his  royalist  opponents  of  the  previous  year  in 
England. 

To  find  oneself  in  London,  says  M.  Villemain,  during  the  days  that 
Ulowed  the  10th  of  August,  was  to  exchange  the  spectacle  and  the 
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dangers  of  the  moat  ktdeous  tyxsnny  for  a. land  of  libort^^  jiutae*^  and: 
safety.     M.  de  Narboune  enjoyed  additional  advantag^ftia. being;  uBitedt 
by  name  and  by  his  opinions  with  many  distinguished  nMoibeis-  o£  thtt 
Whig  party;  and  he  spoke  their  language  with  the  same  iateUig0ne»  th«b 
he  displayed  in  appreeimting  their  law*  and  principles  of  gpovernm^ii.  Q»t 
was  especially  be&iended.  by  Fox,  by  Lords  Granviila  and  Gcoy,  as  als»r 
by  Erskiue  and  Sheridan.     Burke  alone,  in  his  in^lacabk  hoatiiity  to  tbai 
French  revolution,  kept  aloof  from  those  whom  he  coneelved  had  abetted: 
its  progress  or  pardeipated  in  its  fortunes*    When  Mi  de  Narboim%  hew- 
ever,  called  together  his  colleagues  to  propose  to  defend  their  acts  in 
person  before  the  Convention,  Burke  was  a£El^ted  hy  the  ohivalvoaa  de¥0» 
tion  of  the  emigrant,  which,,  he  said,  recalled  to  him  tba  traditioas  o# 
Strafford.      M.  de   Narbonne   denounced  the  regieides^  of  Eranee  ai» 
assassins  ia  the  most  energetic  language,   and  J^L  de  la  Maiaaheibes 
thanked  him  for  his  courageous  defence  of  the  royal  victnn;.  but  M.-  d*^ 
Vniemsdn  justly  remarks,  ^  what  efifect  would  this  language  haipa  had  al 
the  bar  of  the  Convention  ?     On  ne  scuiraitlapriaumer,     PaaiMAa  weaa 
too  much  aroused,  the  ardour  for  crime  too  much  exoited^.the  interasta  oS 
the  regicides  too  much  engaged  ta  be  overcome  by  evidence*     Bui  it  ia 
creditahle  to  a  just  man  to.  hnre  dared,  tbestvuggle^.  at  the  risk  o£  hia  lifi^^ 
and  to  have  given  one  more  contradiction  to  iniquity."     That'v^ckina* 
certain  can  scarcely  be  called. a  risk;  the  effects  oisuek. language  pena*- 
naJlly  directed  against  the  rBg^cida  hand.ean.bft:  afcsareljfi  affyneciaAad.  aa 
those  whiofa  led  Bailly  and  Coadorcet  one  to  seif-destsMftbny.  tke  other  t» 
the  scaffold.     Nothing,  remained  but  to  interest  the  benogoc  o£>  Gfoal* 
Britain  in  saving  the  whole  world  &om  the  spectacle  of  a  graat  eaoEK^ 
and  Fox  and  Erskine  nobly  responded  to  the  apfiaaL     Pitt,,  hontevar, 
answered,  that  England  could  not,  for  any  consideration  whataoever  in. 
the  world,  expose  itself  to  intercede  in  vain  in  suah  a. mattes,. or  wttLsooh 
men,  and  Louis  XVT.  was  left  to  perish  without  almost  an  effiiBt.  bow 
made  to  save  him ;  yet  that  bloody  thus  cahunitousLy  spilt  on  the  aaaffol^ 
entailed  twenty  yeaxs  of: cruel  and  destructive  wsacfare  ores  all.EiaDpe^ 

The  terrible  epoch  of  retributory  justioe  was  not,,  however,  &a  ^^Hf— 4jf 
the  question  of  war  was  soon  resolved  by  tibe  Briti^  parliament^  aad 
England  engaged  the  majority  of  the  European,  states  in  a  oonuoaan  hoa^ 
tility  against  France  in  revolution.  '^  Then,"  says  M.  ViUemau^.  with 
strange  inconsistency,  ''  the  aspect  of  England  iovetesate-  ia  its.vaolaBt 
enmity,  and  breathing  insult  and  hatred,  by  its  jeumalsy  while  it  was  re* 
cruiting  the  arms  of  all  nations  against  Eranee-— the  hospitality  ev«a  sfi 
this  country,  which  was  cursing  ours,,  became  intolerable  to  the  heaii  of 
every  Frenchman,  whom  misfortune  aud.cesioitmenthad  nei  shipped  oC 
his  natural  instincts." 

Such  sentiments,  after  deploring  the  non-intervention  o£B8itain  ia  Iha 
great  regicidal  act,  leads  us  to  anticipate  disaffection  on  the  part  of  IL 
de  Narbonne.  He  found  himself  says  his  biographer,  '^  captive  in  as 
enemy's  arsenal" — an  arsenal  in  which  ^m  the  moment  of  hie  arziiBal  hs 
had  never  ceased  to  endeavour  to  light  a  train,  and  whicfa^  when  at  laogfk 
lighted  up  and  fieiirly  about  to  explode,  he  suddenly  finda  ia  dheclad 
agiiinst  his  own  country,  and  is  opposed  to  his  natural  instincts  !  M^  da 
Narbonne  was  called  from  his  Whig  coterie,  to  confront  Pitt  himseK 
Villemain  reports  at  length  a  conversation  said  to  have  takes  plaaa  hat 
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\  the  English  minister  and  the  French  quau-Iegitimiat)  in  wBich  th»> 
Dfl  of  the  (me  are  nuule  very  proBaineiit^  while  the-  luulietiality,  th* 
patriotism,  and  the  delicacy  of  im  other  are  brought  into  strong  con*? 
tiatU.  It  would  cevtaiBly  appear  that  Pitt  did  nol  &d  M.  de  Narbonne 
so  aidsBi  a.  partisan.  ofmoBttctthy  as  he  expeeted,.noF  so  ready  to  carry  a. 
wv  of .inKirreciion.  into  his  owa  country  as  he  antisipated,  for  a  few  weeks- 
after  that  important  interview  he  received  notioa  to  quit  the  CMintiy; 

Thus  diisren  once  more  to  SwitEcrland,  M^.de  Narbonna  waa  thera 
thrown  in  contact  with  another  eminrnt  exile,  Lonia  Philippe,  ^oy  aflber 
aregnlav  esamination,  had  obtained  a  situatLoa  as  teadier  of  mathematiesv 
and  modem  languages  at  a  boarding-sohool  in.  tha  village*  of  Bfiicheiiaai. 
HfLda  Narbonne,  Yillemain  tells  us,  prophesied  for  the  fntuia  of  the  pro*- 
soribediprinee  a  destiny  which  had  been  brutally  peogmcated.  of  him  hf 
Dantonon  his  return  ^m  Valmy.  It  is  said  to  havabeen  the  eharactea 
oCtlia  young  prinea  himself  that  impressed  this  convietien  upon  all  whoi 
imm  lliiown  in  contact  with  him.  Still  more  intimatt  was  he  witik  thar 
naw  soiled  friend  of  his  yonth^.  Madame  de  Stad ;  and  when  that  abki 
woman^  inspired  by  the  consummadon  of  the  Beign  of  Terrain  published 
h«r  seAeotions  on  a  peace  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  by  aU>  parties^  M«. 
da  Narbeane  hastened  to  transmit  her  work,  to  his  Whig  frimids  in  this 
countiy. 

M«.  de  Narbonne  vras  also  engaged  with  tha  publieist  MdOet-Dopan* 
during  this  exile  in  a  vain  attempt  made  by  tha  Coant  d'Artois  to  efieet 
an  onion  of  all  diades  of  royalist  opinions,  by  proclaiming  the  sincera 
adaption  of  those  constitutLonal  principles  which  M.  da  Narbonne  had 
ahfiiys  advocated.  M.  de  Narbonne,  it  appears^  however,  did. not  belieTe 
in  a  rastoradoB  so  readily  brought  about,  and  he  withdrew  firom  dia 
monarchical  coalition  in  Switzerland  into  Saxony*  The  setom  from: 
£|^rpt,  the.  overthrow  of  the  Directory^  and  tha  noninadon  of  the  first 
mititery  dn^  wlu>  had  dared  to  disobey  a  paiwar  despised  by  ail,  to  tha 
rank  of  Consol,  were  events  attended  with  so  much  that  waeiteaptivating 
to  tha  hearts  of  most  Frenchmen,  that>  M.  de  Narbonne  was^  according  ta 
hia  own  admission,  seduced  by  the  brilliant  aspeet  of  a  new  era.  to  return 
to  Franee^  where  he,  however,  sought  in  vain  for  military  or  civil  em* 
ployment  under  the  new  ruler.  Hia  precedents^  his  fiiendrfitps,  and. 
mora  espeeiaily  his  great  indmacy  witli  Madame  de  Stael,  did  not  serve 
hinft  witn  tha  First  ConsuL  Talleyrand,  minister  under  the  Directory  s^hd 
maaoster  under  the  first  Consul,  was  alwaya  his  friend;  andVillemain 
tdMS  the  opportunity  of  qoodng  the  statesman^  clever  appreoiadan  o£ 
the  character  of  the  ex-minister  to  pay  a  just  and  w^rmerited  compH- 
ment  to  the  oft-calumniatad  pfelate  of  Autun.  '<  Men,"  he.  says,  <^  do 
not  pardon  a  continuance  of  success,  espeoally  when;  it  survives  an  exr 
trcme  mobility  of  cirenmstanoes.  Sudi  a  perpetual  fovonr  on  the  part  of 
fortune,  which  can  be  borne  with  to  a  certain  point  under  an  ancient  and 
tranquil  monarchy,  becomes  suspected  and  irritating  in  a  dnw  of  revo* 
lutioD,  and  it  is  then  explained  by  wicked  motives.  Obliged-  to  acknow- 
ledge the  talent,  they  acoose  the  character;  and  it  ia  supposed  that  to 
have  always  succeeded,  there  must  also  have  been  many  treadieries. 

*  M^oires  et  ConespondaiKe  de  ]^&aiet«4>apui,  public  Far  M.  de  Sayons, 
torn.  iL  p.  220. 
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M.  de  Talleyrand  betrayed  no  one,  but  he  did  little  to  save  tliose  whoVn 
he  saw  trembling  on  the  borders  of  a  precipice,  and  he  soon  forgot  those 
who  fell." 

After  eight  years  of  war,  the  peace  of  Amiens  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
visit, Paris ;  among  them  Fox,  who  found  more  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
the  studious  and  philosophic  M.  de  Narbonne,  than  he  did  in  that  of  the 
First  Consul,  who  spared  no  efforts  to  win  the  good  opimons  of  the  leader 
of  the  opposition.  At  length  when,  at  the  death  of  Pitt,  Fox  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Narbonne  was  designated  to  confer 
secretly  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  representative  of  the  Granville  minis- 
try in  Paris.  These,  his  first  negotiations  for  the  new  power,  had  no 
result,  and  all  hopes  of  peace  were  dissipated  by  the  death  of  the  groat 
English  orator,  which  ensued  only  eight  months  after  that  of  Pitt  nim- 
self.  The  bad  success  of  this  negotiation  so  indisposed  the  Consul 
against  M.  de  Narbonne,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  emplov  his  minister 
of  police  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  zeal  and  good  £aith  of  his  negotiator 
throughout  the  affiur.  Happily  the  report  of  Fouch6  was  highly 
favourable  to  the  object  of  the  inquiry.  Shortly  after  this  brief  re- 
entrance  into  public  life,  M.  de  Narbonne  retired  to  the  old  fiunily 
chateau,  near  Grenoble,  where  he  met  his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years ;  and  he  married  the  latter  to  a  dis- 
tinguished Portuguese  nobleman,  the  Count  of  Braamcamp,  president  of 
Cortes,  and  twice  minister  of  finances,  in  his  own  country.  This  was 
in  1806,  and  he  remsdned  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  domestic  and  studious 
retirement  till  1809,  during  which  interval  his  second  daughter  also  found 
a  worthy  partner  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Rambuteau,  who  was  attached 
to  M.  do  Narbonne  by  filial  devotion,  enhanced  by  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  his  learning  and  character. 

In  1809,  M.  de  Narbonne,  already  advanced  in  years,  with  white  hain 
nicely  powdered,  and  an  open,  smiling,  intelligent  countenance,  was  called 
by  the  Emp^Tor  to  assume  the  government  of  Raab,  in  Hungary,  with 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  army.  For  this  sudden  recal  to  public  affiurs 
he  was  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Feltres,  at  that  time 
minister  of  war.  His  mission  partook,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
more  of  a  political  than  a  militaxy  character.  Tne  objects  proposed  were 
to  emancipate  Hungary  and  Bohemia  from  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and 
erect  them  in  independent  sovereignties,  protected  by  France.  These 
objects  were,  however,  contravened  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  the 
General  Bubna,  who,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  wrought  the  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

M.  de  Narbonne,  thus  baffled,  was  removed  to  the  government  of 
Trieste,  at  that  time  included  in  the  French  possessions.  His  aged 
mother  was  living  in  that  city,  where  she  had  followed  Madame  Victoire 
and  Madame  Adelaide,  who,  expelled  from  the  precincts  of  the  Holy 
City,  whither  their  once  young  chevalier  (Tkonneur  had  conducted  them, 
had  sought  there  a  refuge  and  a  tomb.  The  old  lady  was  not  best  pleased 
to  meet  her  son,  after  so  many  years  of  separation,  serving  under  tne  flag 
of  an  usurper ;  and  although  he  was  enabled  to  win  over  her  respect  for 
the  moderation  (!)  of  the  new  Empire,  consolidated  by  so  many  victories^ 
he  could  not  soothe  the  indigpiation  she  felt  at  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Pope  in  Savona.     The  son  entered  into  the  feeUngs  of  the  mother— 4t 
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vas  wrong,  he  averred,  for  a  government  to  revolt  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  The  influence  gained  by  the  mother  went  so  far  as  even  to  get 
to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  wno,  some  time  afterwards,  said  to  M.  de 
iNarbonne,  '^  Ah,  my  dear  Narbonne,  it  is  not  good  for  my  service  that 
you  should  see  your  mother  too  often ;  I  am  told  she  does  not  love 
me."  "That  is  true,  sire,"  answered  the  candid  courtier;  " she  has  not 
got  beyond  the  point  of  admiration." 

Schwartzenberg  expressed  at  this  epoch  a  wish  that  M.  de  Narbonne 
should  be  appointed  to  the  embassy  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Emperor,  whose 
recent  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria  did  not  make  him  less  zealous  in 
appropriating  to  himself  the  submission  of  the  secondary  powers  of 
Germany,  remembered  that  his  governor  of  Trieste  had,  when  young, 
been  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  in  the  garrison  of 
Strasburg,  so  he  deputed  him  to  Munich.  This  did  not  prevent  M.  de 
Narbonne  visiting  Vienna  on  his  way  to  Bavaria,  where  he  took  a  greater 
part  than  was  known  in  the  most  important  pacific  event  of  the  epoch. 

It  was,  M.  Villemain  tells  us,  at  a  dinner,  at  which  were  present  Met- 
temich,  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Lamarck,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Mirabeau,  and  M.  de  Narbonne,  all  men  more  or  less  under  the  sway  of 
a  strong  bias  for  an  ancient  and  hereditary  royalty,  that  tiie  latter  first 
propounded  a  notion  of  Europe  under  two  Emperors — one  French,  the 
other  Austrian  or  Russian,  according  to  the  consequences  that  might  yet 
be  made  to  flow  from  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  suggestion  was  not 
lost.  The  very  next  day  the  Emperor,  Francis  II.,  sent  for  the  ex- 
governor  of  Raab,  and  revealed  to  him  a  project  for  sealing  the  union  of 
the  two  empires  by  a  marriage,  which  would  found  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon  upon  direct  and  royal  descent.  M.  de  Narbonne  was  natu- 
rally delighted  with  a  project  which  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe 
would  tempt  Napoleon  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  peace,  and  in  concert 
with  this  virtuous  monarch — his  future  father-in-law — devote  his  future 
time  to  ensuring  the  happiness  of  his  people.  The  organ  adopted  by 
M.  de  Narbonne  to  comnmnicate  this  project  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was,  curiously  enough,  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto,  his  political  opponent, 
but  who  he  did  not  forget  had  once  rendered  him  a  signal  service.  This 
was  the  first  notice  of  a  project  which  led,  six  weeks  afterwards,  to  a 
resolution,  in  which  Napoleon  was  further  encouraged  by  the  adhesion  of 
Talleyrand.  Narbonne  was  called  from  Munich,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services.  Napoleon  wished  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  household 
of  the  Empress,  but  Maria  Louisa  opposed  herself  to  this  plan  with  a 
rare  degree  of  pertinacity,  and  the  Emperor  had  nothing  left  but  to 
appoint  him  one  of  his  own  aide-de-camps — a  singular  favour,  remarks 
Villemain,  when  conferred  on  a  man  fifty-five  years  of  age,  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  court  suddenly  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  most  active  and 
most  warlike  staff  ever  gathered  together  even  in  warlike  France. 

This,  too,  was  at  the  crisis  which  portended  the  invasion  of  Russia,  so 
fatal  to  Imperial  prowess.  The  purports  proposed  to  himself  by  the 
Emperor  in  this  invasion  possess  a  great  interest  at  the  present  moment, 
for,  according  to  M.  Villemain,  they  have  been  much  misunderstood.  It 
was  not  mere  hostility  to  Great  Britain  which  took  Napoleon  and  his 
guards  to  Moscow.  His  thoughts,  bent  on  the  past,  and  much  occupied 
with  the  history  of  Rome,  had  reverted  from  earliest  times  to  that  ancient 
Feb. — VOL.  c.  NO.  cccxcvm.  B 
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law  of  the  inTanons  of  the  Bouth  hy  the  north,  and  of  groat  barbarian  in- 
imdations  desoending  fipom  the  plains  of  Central  Aoa  upon  Western 
Enrope. 

Napoleon  had  said  to  himself,  the  antiapated  <uviliBation  of  these  same 
Tartar  races  did  not  even  then  change  the  lelatbn  of  climates,  and  die 
natural  tendency  to  conquest ;  but,  on  the  contrar}%  it  greatly  enhanced 
the  impulse  to  such,  by  placing  at  the  command  of  brutal  fiiroe,  and 
within  the  reach  of  the  aspirations  of  an  indigent  people,  the  improTed 
arts  of  war  and  the  instruments  of  victory  given  by  science ;  it  was  naoes- 
sanr,  therefore,  he  concluded,  to  hasten,  before  the  education  of  the  in- 
vadEers  was  oomplete,  to  conquer  barbarism  by  the  revolution^  and  the 
people  of  the  north  by  the  nations  of  the  south. 

It  is  remarkable  how  precisely  these  ideas  of  Napoleon,  which  prduded 
the  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  apply  themselves  to  the  invasion  of  the 
sooth  by  the  same  people  in  1853-4.  Napoleon  never  ceased  to  aigne 
the  question  in  this  point  of  view  with  M.  de  Narbonne.  The  latter, 
however,  and  M.  de  Bassano,  whom  the  Emperor  also  spared  no  efforts  to 
oonWnce,  were  totally  opposed  to  the  projects  entertained  towards  PoUnd. 
**  I  want  in  Poland,"  said  the  Emperor,  *'  a  camp,  not  a  forum.  It  may 
be  raised  up  again,  not  emancipated.  I  like  the  Poles  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  but  as  to  their  deliberative  assemblies,  their  Uberum  veio^  thdr 
diets  on  horseback  with  drawn  swords,  I  will  have  none  of  thaL**  M. 
de  Narbonne  and  M.  de  Bassano  sought,  on  the  oontrary,  for  the  national 
reomuaisation  of  Poland  as  a  barrier  to  Russia — ^time  has  shown  how 
muaently  and  wisely.  M.  de  Narbonne  was  one  of  the  few  who,  with 
I)aru,  Caulainoourt^  and  Duroc,  ventured  to  argue  firmly  and  at  langdi 
with  the  Emperor,  and  the  arguments  on  this  occasion  were  not  spared 
on  both  sides.  <<  I  fear,"  smd  M.  de  Narbonne,  almost  prophetically, 
*'on  the  part  of  Russia,  its  barbarity  and  its  immensity  ;  I  fear,  on  your 
part,  a  too  gigantic  e£fort  for  your  glory."  But  the  Emperor  was 
inflexible.  "  Moscow,"  he  sud,  ^'  was  die  highway  to  India.  He  had 
&lt  it  ever  since  Saint  Jean  d'Acre.  Erivan  and  Tiflis  would  lead  him  to 
the  English  possessions  in  India.  The  Russians  have  threatened  Con- 
stantinople too  long  without  taking  it  The  Turks  will  be  with  me,  and 
as  to  Rusria,  it  must  be  crushed  beneath  my  hatred  df  England  P 

M.  de  Narbonne  a^^pealed  to  M.  de  Bassano.  As  a  last  resouroe,  they 
intimated  to  Napoleon  that  the  Turks  would  not  forgive  the  invaaon  of 
£{gypt — that  they  knew  that  every  nation,  except  England,  was  looking 
to  the  dismemberment  of  their  empire-— that  England  alone  was  resolved 
that  Constantinople  should  not  change  hands,  and  it  was  with  that 
natural  enemy  of  France  that  the  Sublime  Porte  would  strengthen  its 
alliances.  But  the  will  of  the  Emperor  was  fixed — his  mind  was  made 
up  to  the  conquest  of  Russia,  Tiurkey,  Persia,  and  India,  and  the  homilia* 
tion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  started  on  his  gigantic  expedition  the  9th 
May,  1812. 

tf  •  de  Narbonne,  with  his  royalist  tendencies,  did  not  rejoice  with 
others  at  the  honours  that  awaited  the  Emperor  on  his  journey.  He  saw  in 
the  flattering  attendance  of  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Hapsbuig  and  Bran- 
dsnburg  in  thepalaoeof  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  where tlhey  were  elbowed 
by  the  officers  in  the  suite  of  the  haughty  conqueror,  an  insult  ofierod  to 
^ptuaacy,  and  he  thought  of  the  qpite  and  hatrod  that  mnst  be  engm- 
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iared  in  the  hearts  of  priaces  and  people  alike  by  a  power  so  ostenta- 
tioualy  put  forth  in  a  foreign  capital.  Yet  from  this  point  he  was  sent 
forward  to  Wilna,  to  announce  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  overtures 
of  peace  might  still  be  made  if  the  ukase  of  the  25th  December,  1810, 
was  recalled,  and  all  commerce  with  England  interdicted.  Alexander 
veiled  in  the  traditional  language  of  the  Muscovite  Tsars.  Laying  a 
map  of  his  empire  before  the  ambassador,  he  said : 

^*  I  do  not  allow  myself  to  be  deluded ;  I  know  what  a  great  general  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  is ;  but  you  see  I  have  for  myself  space  and  time. 
There  is  no  corner  of  this  country  hostile  to  you  where  I  may  not  with- 
draw, no  post  so  remote  that  I  cannot  defend  it,  before  giving  my  consent 
to  a  diseraoeful  peace.  I  do  not  attack,  but  I  shall  not  lay  down  my 
anas  so  long  as  there  is  a  foreign  soldier  in  Russia." 

M.  de  Narbonne  soon  ascertained  that  the  Tsar  had  adopted  the  tra- 
ditionary Museoyite  system  of  avoiding  great  battles,  but  wearying  out 
Ua  antagonist,  exhausting  his  means  and  resources,  and  sapping  his 
power  by  the  extent  and  duration  he  was  enabled  to  give  to  the  contest. 
A  lesson  not  to  be  lost  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  rush  into  war  with 
Russia. 

Nothing  remained  for  Napoleon  but  to  march,  and  after  addressing  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  he  arrived  at 
Wilna,  where  a  further  and  fiEital  detention  of  twenty  days  occurred.  Yet 
Napoleon,  confident  in  his  star,  said,  *^  Well,  Narbonne,  what  do  you 
think  now  of  the  firmness  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  p  do  you  deem  it 
ttther  politic  or  military  to  allow  us  to  advance  so  far  without  striking  a 
Wow?^ 

^^  Sin,"  answered  M.  de  Narbonne,  <<  it  is  that  war  of  time  and  space 
whieh  was  promised  to  us ;  the  Emperor  may  form  his  own  opinion  of  it 
by  the  forced  detentiim  which,  without  any  battles  to  fight,  but  simply  to 
rally  his  forces  in  their  march,  he  has  experienced  at  Wilna." 

When  Barclay  de  Tolly,  by  what  Villemain  designates  a  terrifying 
prodigy  of  discipUne,  withckew  his  whole  corps  d'armee  in  one  ni^ht 
Qom  before  Witepsk,  so  cleverly  that  even  the  dashing  Murat  was  earned 
awmy  in  pursuit  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  Napoleon  hesitated  tiU  sickness 
and  evil  bodmgs  compelled  him  to  change  his  mind,  if  he  would  not 
winter  at  that  point,  M.  de  Narbonne  returned  to  the  same  argument ; 
but  this  time  he  could  also  back  himself  with  the  opbions  of  Dam,  Cau- 
laincourt,  Lobau,  Berthier,  and  Duroc ;  all  the  more  sensible  of  the  great 
men  with  the  army  were  opposed  to  further  progress.  Napoleon  was 
inflexible.  ''  Danger  itself  he  said,  ^'  pushes  us  on  to  Moscow.  I  have 
exhausted  the  objections  of  the  wise.  Our  bt  is  cast.  It  remains  for 
netory  to  absolve  and  to  save  us." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Napoleon  learnt  that  peace  had  been  declared 
between  Turkey  and  Russia.  Villemain  acknowledges  that  the  Emperor 
had  contributed  to  this  result,  by  permitting  the  occupation,  in  1809,  of 
the  principalities  of  Mcldavia  and  Wallacb^  English  dinlomacy  took 
advantage  of  an  eiTor  which  Ni^ioleon  IIL  has  bmi  careful  to  avoid  ;* 

•  Sir  Robert  Adair  wrote:  "It  is  hoped  that  this  peace  maybe  brought  about, 
bj  prevailing  on  the  Emperor  to  give  up  his  pretensions  to  wallachia  and  Mol- 
da^  and  to  be  content  with  soose  angmeBtatioii  to  te  security  of  his  ftontier 
QBitiiatside.''  See  *'I&teqr  of  SenrJa,"  translatBd  ftomtheGenmn  of  Baaksb  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr,  p.  S69. 
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but  even  this  additional  mischance  did  not  alter  what  the  biographer  of 
M.  de  Narbonne  designates  as  "  the  obstinate  pride  of  the  Emperor^s 
genius." 

Smolensk  presented,  it  is  well  known,  a  repetition  of  Witepsk.     Ad 
hostile  army  occupying,  as  if  in  dension,  the  heights  around  the  city,  then 
disappearing  at  night,  leaving  nothing  but  empty  magazines  and  houses 
destroyed  by  fire  to  the  invading  araiy.     The  only  important  attempt  to 
make  head  against  the  invading  columns,  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moscowa,  but  without  effect.     In  the  mean  time  Napoleon  was  losing 
men,  materials,  and  horses,  his  artillery,  that  arm  upon  which  he  relied 
80  much  in  his  tactics,  was  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  silent  but  deeply-felt  dread  of  privations   and  catastrophes  led 
officers  and  soldiers  to  hold  fast  by  whatever  little  resources  came  to  band. 
The  Emperor,  seeing  this  increase  of  baggage  and  encumbrances,  resolved 
at  every  hazard  to  suppress  the  disorder  that  it  occasioned.     Obsenriog 
one  day  a  carriage  with  a  civilian  kind  of  appearance,  which  he  deemfed 
to  have  been  smugded  into  the  train,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  at  once, 
without  taking  anything  out  of  it.     He  was  told  that  it  belonged  to  one 
of  his  aide-de-camps — to  M.  de  Narbonne.     He  only  repeated  the  order, 
which  w&s  instantly  obeyed.     Regretting  afterwards  his  irritabOity,  he 
sent  a  present  of  some  books  and  a  thousand  Napoleons   to  M.  de 
Narbonne,  who  kept  the  books  but  distributed  the  gold  among  the  weary 
and  harassed   soldiery.     The   next  day,  when  the  Emperor  met  him, 
*'  Well,  Narbonne,"  he  said,  "  is  the  loss  of  baggie  made  up ;  have  you 

received "      "Yes,    sire,    with  gratitude;    but   as   no   doubt  your 

majesty  will  permit  me,  I  have  only  preserved  the  box  and  the  books, 
among  others,  two  treatises  of  Seneca :  De  henefictis  and  De  ptttientid ; 
they  contain  some  useful  precepts  on  a  campaigpi."  The  Emperor,  says 
Villemain,  *^  seized  the  Latin  on  its  passage"  and  held  his  tongue. 

Even  at  Moscow  Napoleon  was  deceived  by  a  proceeding  not  pecu- 
liarly Russian,  because  it  is  common  to  most  semi-barbarous  nations.  It 
was  practised  by  the  Parthians  towards  Crassus,  but  in  modern  times  it 
has  been  almost  monopolised  by  Russia ;  viz.,  overtures  of  peace  all  the 
time  thkt  implacable  war  has  been  resolved  upon,  and  treachery  alone 
18  intended.  Thus  deceived.  Napoleon  prolonged  his  stay  amid  the  rains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy  till  the  destruction  of  his  empire  was 
consummated.  In  the  saloons  of  the  Kremlin,  Villemain  details  conversa- 
tions  purposely  begun  upon  the  drama,  inevitably  ending  in  politics.  It 
was  not  till  Kutusof  had  attacked  the  French  outposts,  and  Murat's 
cavalry  had  received  a  check,  that  Napoleon  made  up  his  mind  to  retreat, 
and  that  by  night  too  (19th  October),  with  the  100,000  men  that  still  re- 
mained of  his  army  of  350,000  French  and  200,000  allies,  or  tributaries ! 
Descriptions,  military  anecdotes,  and  personal  reminiscences  of  one  of 
the  greatest  catastrophes  that  ever  befel  men  in  arms,  have  been  almost 
exhausted,  but  something  remained  to  be  said  of  M.  de  Narbonne. 
The  firmness  of  the  old  aide-de-camp  never  deserted  him  ;  his  serenity  of 
manners  was  the  same  as  ever  ;  and  S6gur  relates  that  every  morning  he 
had  himself  shaved  and  his  hair  powdered  in  the  midst  of  the  snow,  sitting 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  conversing  with  his  comrades  on  the  staSL 
Napoleon  alluded  to  this  force  cTame  civile,  as  the  civilians  like  to  call 
it,  in  his  bullelans.     '*  Those,"  he  said,. "  whom  nature  had  created snpe- 
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rior  to  all  things,  preserved  their  gaiety  and  their  ordinary  manners,  and 
tsw  in  new  perils  only  the  opportunities  for  new  glory." 

"  I  should  have  thirty  years  more  to  live,"  says  Villemain,  "  instead  of 
being  in  my  last  years,  and  I  could  never  forget  the  sad  and  sorrowful 
Jock  of  M.  de  Narhonne  when  some  one  mentioned  this  reference  made 
by  the  Emperor  to  his  endurance.  ^  Ah  !*  he  said,  bitterly,  *  the  Em- 
peror may  say  what  he  likes,  but  gaiety  under  such  circumstances  is  rather 
nard ;'  and  he  turned  away  from  us  to  hide  his  tears.'* 

M.  de  Narbonne  was  next  engaged  in  a  labour  little  less  onerous  to  the 
mind  than  the  retreat  from  Moscow  had  been  to  the  body.  This  was  the 
eetdement  of  the  differences  which  had  been  raised  by  Napoleon  between 
himself  and  the  Pope,  and  the  composition  of  a  concordat,  which  was  no 
«x>ner  sipfned  than  disavowed.  "  Vain  efforts,"  M.  Villemain  justly  de- 
signates them,  '*  made  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and  the  peace  of 
the  Church."  Efforts  which  a  modern  Charlemagne  alone,  could  make, 
for  there  can  be  no  liberty  and  no  peace  so  long  as  a  vicegerent  of  God 
claims  spiritual  and  temporal  power  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  latter  end  of  March,  after  the  receipt  of  some  letters  from 
Vienna,  the  Emperor  said  suddenly  to  M.  de  Narhonne : 

^^  I  want  you,  my  dear  general ;  I  have  a  truth  to  learn.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  leave  Rome  and  the  Institution  of  Bishops.  This  number  is 
pot  into  the  urn,  and  will  not  come  out  again  till  a  great  battle  shall 
iMiTe  been  won  on  the  Elbe  or  the  Vistula.  You  were  present  at  Berlin, 
my  dear  Narhonne,  the  day  when  Marsan  learnt  the  news  of  the  in- 
famous treachery  of  General  York  ;  you  heard  the  indignation  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  his  promises  to  make  amends  and  to  furnish  a  new  con- 
tingent to  my  army — you  were  a  witness  to  all  that;  and  I  will  add,  to  do 
you  justice,  you  did  not  believe  in  it.  Now  you  see  everything  turns 
n;^^ainst  us ;  Prussia  has  thrown  off  the  mask  and  become  Russian. 

*^  English  gold  buys  those  whom  hatred  and  fear  would  not  have  suf- 
fieed  to  make  them  take  a  final  resolve.  Bernadotte  gives  himself  to 
Russia  ;  the  coalition  extends  from  Stockholm  to  Breslau.  Vienna  alone 
remains,  and  it  has  since  my  return  passed  through  three  degrees  more  or 
lese  marked  in  its  language :  the  adherence  to  the  alliance  tliat  Bubna 
came  to  cement  here,  as  far  back  as  the  1st  of  January ;  exhortations  to 
peace,  the  proposals  to  that  effect  being  always  couched  in  a  language  of 
ostensible  zeal  and  sympathy  ;  and  lastly,  the  assumption  of  a  certain  air 
of  a  mediating  power,  out  of  which  I  now  see  making  its  way  the  com- 
mencement of  a  pretence  to  neutrality.  Go  and  ascertain  this  fact ;  I 
am  determined  to  know  who  I  have  to  deal  with,  and  to  know  precisely 
who  are  my  enemies.  You  shall  take  the  place  of  Otto ;  go  off  at  once 
and  sound  the  true  state  of  feeling  at  Vienna." 

It  was  evident  that  the  Emperor  was  dissimulating  even  with  his  am- 
bassador, and  he  added : 

'*  Make  the  family  cord  vibrate ;  the  Emperor,  my  father-in-law,  is 
wise,  moderate,  sensible.  He  has  felt  all  the  weight  of  an  invasion  of  the 
French  arms ;  he  wishes  to  adhere  to  me  faithfully  in  the  present  crisis,  I 
have  no  doubt.  But  court  intrigues,  vanities  of  the  saloons,  and  the 
bellicose  fancies  of  great  ladies,  conspire  against  me." 

The  general  obeyed,  but  without  any  illusions  as  to  the  success  of  his 
mission.     It  was  the  last  time  that  he  saw  his  much-loved  family.     War 
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followed  qniokly  in  his  footsteps.  By  the  15th  of  Apil  the  Emperor  had 
left  the  Tuileries  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  M.  de 
Narbonne  was  aoxioosly  inquiring  what  assistance  tiie  anziliary  Austrian 
force  would  give  to  the  French  I  The  answers  were  so  equivoea!,  that 
the  ambassador  hastened  to  inform  his  master  that  a  Ibfoed  alBanee  was 
changed  since  the  retreat  from  Moscow  into  a  friendly  hot  sterile  media- 
tion,  which  again  would  soon  assume  the  form  of  a  positire  hostiiity. 
Napoleon  persisted,  however,  even  at  St.  Helena,  that  he  had  been  made 
the  dupe  of  Austria  till  M.  de  Narbonne  revealed  to  him  the  real  state 
of  things.  {Mem,  de  St  Helene,  par  Las  C€Lse9^  torn.  iiL  p.  95.) 
Alison  looks  more  naturally  upon  the  whole  transaction  as  a  specious 
g^se  assumed  by  Austria  as  a  mediator,  in  order  to  gradually  extricate 
herself  from  the  restraints  of  the  French  connexion.  Austria,  acooniii^ 
to  Napoleon,  finding  herself  detected,  threw  off  the  mask  and  preei[HtKled 
her  measures.  *^  lU  temper,"  says  Villemain,  ^'  of  a  eonqueror  oooquend, 
who  blames  eveiy  one  for  his  defeats,  and  accuses  even  the  intelHgent 
fidelity  whose  penetration  he  is  obliged  to  praise." 

The  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bauteen  brought  about  tiie  iUusionary 
Congress  of  Prague,  and  M.  de  Narbonne  was  called  from  Vienna  to  a 
preliminary  consultation  at  Dresden.  M.  Villemain  argues,  that  the 
remark  attributed  to  M.  de  Narbonne,  on  meeting  the  conqueror  and 
being  asked  what  was  thought  of  these  two  last  successful  battles :  ^  Ah ! 
sire,  some  say  you  are  a  God ;  others  that  you  are  a  Devil ;  but  all  ame 
that  you  are  more  than  a  man,"  was  not  intended  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
usually  accepted,  as  one  of  those  base  flatteries  which  only  served  to 
render  Imperial  pride  still  more  intractable. 

Napoleon  fortified  himself  in  Dresden  during  the  armistice,  and  that 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  being  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Spain, 
and  that  a  new  element  in  the  coalition — the  English — were  advancing, 
after  their  success  at  Vittoria,  upon  the  ancient  barrier  of  France— the 
I^rrenees.  Napoleon  had  no  army  to  despatch ;  he  sent  one  of  his  best 
lieutenants,  Marshal  Soult,  to  rally  the  fugitives. 

The  Duke  of  Vicenza  and  M.  de  Narbonne  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  named  plenipotentiaries  at  Prague.  The  Tsar  deputed  to  meet  them 
there  a  Mr.  Anstett,  a  French  refugee,  undistinguished,  except  by  his  hosti- 
lity to  the  existing  government  of  his  country,  and  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  transaction  which  guaranteed  to  Russia  a  subsidy  from  England  of 
100,000  millions  (!)  a  year  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  Nap(Jeon 
was  so  much  hurt  at  the  selection  of  such  a  negotiator,  that  he  only  sent 
M.  de  Narbonne  to  the  conference,  which  opened,  after  much  delay,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  under  the  presidency  of  Mettemich.  The  time  allowed 
by  the  armistice  was  consumed  in  discussions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  conference  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  not  a  step  had  been  taken 
towards  pacific  arrangements  by  the  11th  of  August,  when  Mettemich 
announced  to  the  French  plenipotentiary  that  the  term  of  the  armistice 
had  elapsed,  and  his  functions  as  mediator  had  ceased.  The  next  day 
the  same  statesman  communicated  to  M.  de  Narbonne  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Austria.  The  armistice  had  only  served  to  cement  a 
coalition,  which  was  to  take  ample  revenge  for  Austerlitz  and  Wi^ram. 
Napoleon  had  done  his  best  to  reinforce  his  army  and  strengthen  his 
position  during  the  same  interval,  but  his  means  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  resources  of  the  allies. 
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M.  de  Narbonne  was,  on  his  return  from  Prague,  appointed  Governor 
of  Torgauy  a  fortified  city  which  the  Emperor  looked  upon  as  an  important 
point  of  defence  of  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  and  to  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  numerous  garrison.  The  fact  of  leaving  a  garrison  of  15,000 
men  thns  inactive  at  such  a  crisis  has  been  one  of  the  numerous  errors 
laid  to  the  account  of  Hhe  Emperor  daring  this  brief  but  decisive  cam- 
pugD.  It  was  felt,  after  the  reverse  of  Leipsic,  that  these  men  would 
nave  been  better  employed  on  that  fatal  field  of  battle. 

Torgau,  however,  held  out  under  its  veteran  conmiandant,  long  after 
the  £eJ1  of  Dresden,  Dantzic,  Stettin,  Yanosk,  and  Modlin,  and  afUr 
Napoleon  and  his  army  had  attained  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine — the 
Emperor  himself  being  at  Paris.,  Unfortunately  the  typhus,  in  its  moat 
contagious  and  fatal  form,  was  carried  from  the  plains  strewed  with  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  into  the  heart  of  the  fortress.  Half  the  garrison 
encumbered  the  hospitals,  or,  rather,  the  city  itself  became  nothing  but 
a  military  infirmary.  M.  de  Narbonne,  who  never  spared  his  person, 
was  soon  struck  down  by  the  pestilence.  He  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
the  safety  of  his  soldiers,  and  continued  to  issue  orders  for  their  welfare 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  When  this  sad  event  took  place,  to  the  utter 
consternation  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the  few  Germans  who  remained 
in  Torgau,  his  horses  were  sold  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funen^. 
He  lefib  nothing  but  his  name  to  his  noble  family,  and  his  best  wishes 
for  his  daughters  and  his  mother,  who  survived  him  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  and  had  returned  to  Paris  to  participate  in  his  fortunes 
and  his  filial  devotion,  and  was  now  struck  by  so  cruel  a  blow. 

M.  de  Narbonne  perished  at  the  age  of  fifby-eight,  according  to  t]ie 
testimony  of  M.  le  Due  de  Fezenzac,  who  passed  some  time  with  him  in 
Torgau,  in  the  possession  of  the  full  strength  of  his  remarkable  intelli- 
gence^ always  gracious  and  indefatigable,  mingling  with  the  most 
courageous  serenity  the  clearest  foresight  of  a  future  which  aggravated 
itself  every  day. 

M.  de  Narbonne  died  without  having  witnessed  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  France  and  the  subjugation  of  its  capital,  but  anticipating 
it  with  deep  feelings  of  aBfliction,  and  a  bitter  mistrust  of  the  future 
that  would  arise  from  out  of  so  many  disasters. 

^<  The  revolution,**  he  said  one  day,  "  too  sanguinary  in  its  violent 
phases,  too  dejected  and  too  servile  upon  its  return  to  reason,  destroyed 
legal  liberty.  The  discomfiture  of  the  generous  hopes  of  the  revolution, 
the  abuse  of  force  and  of  war,  will  one  day  affect  the  stabiUty  of  all 
Europe,  without  bringing  back  liberty  ;  and  in  all  probability  it  will 
leave  nothing  for  a  long  time  to  the  Continent^  but  the  alternating 
reien  of  gp-eat  insurrections  and  great  armies." 

Such  are  the  chief  features  of  a  contemporary  portrait  drawn  by  a 
masterly  hand.  M.  de  Yillemain  has  been,  with  some  degree  of  justice, 
criticised  as  not  being  so  felicitous  with  his  pen  as  in  his  lectures  and 
orations.  The  matter  we  have  here  analysed  comprises  nigh  lour  hundred 
closely-printed  pages,  and,  with  the  excepdon  of  one  more  anecdote  of 
endurance  under  suffering  during  the  retreat  in  Russia,  there  are  no 
others  to  enliven  this  heavy  work  than  what  we  have  given ;  but  stilt  it 
is  a  gpreat  and  pnuseworthy  exercise  of  philosophy,  where  it  is  impossiUe 
to  embrace  a  whole,  to  deduct  from  a  part  the  lessons  that  are  of  greatest 
advantage  to  humanity  at  large. 
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BY  SIR  NATHAKIEL. 

No.  XVL — Bell's  Edition  op  Rbyden.* 

There  has  long  been  a  "  felt"  want  (to  use  Dr.  Chalmers*  pet  fa^on 
de  parler)  of  a  good,  comprehensive,  careful,  and  inexpensive  edition  of 
the  English  Poete,  adapted  to  the  advancing  exigencies  of  the  age,  when 
the  list  of  readers  is  multiplying  so  fast,  and  swelling  with  eager  recruits 
from  ranks  which,  a  few  years  back,  were  presumed  to  confine  their  lite- 
rary commerce  to  the  autograph  of  a  cross  (duly  certified  by  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman,  as  Smith  His  Mark)  in  the  parish  register,  or  any  other 
succinct  repository  of  popular  beUes  lettres.  All  of  a  sudden,  and  with  a 
coticursus  of  impetuous  speculation  which  bodes  ill,  we  fear,  for  some  of 
the  speculators,  there  is  a  rush  of  "  enterprising  publishers"  to  minister  to 
the  necessities  of  the  public.  An  Edinburgh  bibliopole  starts  in  hot 
haste — trusting  doubtless  to  secure  by  pr^- possession  nine-tenths  of  the 
field — and  issues  in  rapid  succession  Milton,  Thomson,  Young,  Herbert, 
Collins,  &c.,  in  very  "  tall  copies,"  at  a  surprisingly  low  "  figure :"  an 
edition  of  which  we  will  say  that  the  paper  and  print  are  a  decided  bar- 
gain, but  the  size  an  uncomfortable  one,  and  the  editor,  whether  judged 
by  his  antecedents  or  by  "  these  presents,"  objectionable  in  various  re- 
spects to  all  who  desire  a  discreet,  temperate,  scholarly,  industrious,  and 
trustworthy  guide  along  the  sunny  uplands  and  among  the  bosky  dells  of 
Parnassus.  Then  again  Mr.  Murray,  of  aristocratic  prestige,  and  Mr. 
Routledge,  of  "  Railway  Library"  celebrity,  are  each  busy  in  their  several 
spheres — though  in  neither  case  supplying  a  complete  edition,  but  only 
sporadic  issues  ;  publishing  such  poets  as  they  judge  to  be  in  more  par- 
ticular request.  But  the  edition  that,  in  our  opinion,  comes  incomparably 
the  nearest  to  the  required  standard — uniting  whatever  is  essentially  va- 
luable in  any  rival  or  contemporary  series,  with  special  advantages  and 
attractions  all  its  own — is  that  superintended  by  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  an  ac- 
complished, judicious,  and  soundly  qualified  man  of  letters,  and  to  be 
published  by  John  Parker  and  Sou,  in  monthly  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
is  now  before  us,  and  Jught  soon  to  be  before  every  one  else  who  can 
boast  of  taste  and  half-a-crown. 

The  size  is  the  best  that  could  be  chosen,  foolscap  octavo.  The 
paper  and  type  are  on  the  whole  unexceptionable.  Three  hundred  pages 
— the  third  of  them  devoted  to  an  original  memoir  of  the  poet,  most 
carefully  but  not  diffusely  done,  and  introducing  more  new  information 
than  could  have  been  supposed  available  after  the  exhaustive  labours  of 
preceding  biographers — a  jealously  revised  text,  collated  as  only  the 
unappreciated  diligence  of  hard  students  like  Mr.  Bell  can  collate^ — 
copious,  but  not  pedantic  or  prolix  notes,  critical,  historical,  biographical, 
and  generally  illustrative — and  all  this,  neatly  *'  got  up"  in  cloth,  for  the 

*  Poetical  Works  of  John  Drvden.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell.  VoL  L  (John 
W.  Parker  and  Son.)  Being  the  first  Volume  of  The  Annototed  Edition  of  the 
English  Poets.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell,  Author  of  ''The  History  of  Ruatia," 
'*  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  &c. 
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eighth  part  of  a  pound  sterling.  The  monthly  yolames  are  to  he  had 
separately,  and  each  poet  will  be  complete  in  hhnself,  so  that  eclectics 
may  indulge  their  philosophy  in  picking  and  choosing  as  they  list ;  while 
tie  who  desires,  as  so  many  do,  a  systematically  arranged  and  uniform 
xdlection  of  the  English  Poets  — "  a  Complete  Body  of  English  Poetry, 
)dited  throughout  with  •judgment  and  integrity,  and  combining  those 
leatures  of  research,  typographical  elegance,  and  economy  of  price,  which 
iie  present  age  demands'* — will  do  wisely,  we  venture  to  assert,  to  adorn 
[lis  shelves  with  this  tempting  series.  This  venture  of  ours  is  indeed 
prompted  by  inspection  oF  a  single  volume  only  ;  but  we  have  too  much 
sonfidence  in  the  character  and  well-established  repute  of  both  editor  and 
bookseller,  not  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  long  array  in  prospecfu.  And  this 
ire  say  the  more  freely,  as  we  are  utter  strangers  to  both,  and  shall  be 
u  ready  to  snap  and  snarl  away  at  either,  where  they  cross  our  humour, 
as  we  should  be,  by  malice  prepense,  were  the  publisher  a  Holywell- 
itreet  man  of  straw,  and  the  editor  a  rejected  contributor  to  the  poet's 
comer  of  the  provincial  press. 

The  works  of  each  poet  being,  as  aforesaid,  independent  of  the  rest, 
it  has  been  decided  to  issue  them  without  reference  to  chronological 
osder — a  wise  decision,  if  only  as  providing  variety  and  relief,  and  as 
enabling  Mr.  Bell's  collaborateurs  (for  we  presume  he  must  have  them, 
although  himself  the  responsible  and  ruling  overseer)  to  devot«  due  time 
and  pains  to  the  particular  subject  in  hand.  The  selection  of  Dr}*den 
for  the  first  volume*  is  likewise  to  be  applauded.  Not  but  that  many 
another  of  the  brotherhood  of  bards  might  present  more  urgent  claims, 
and  far  better  scope,  for  the  annotator,  than  does  one  so  minutely  and 
laboriously  honoured  in  this  respect  as  Glorious  John.  But  an  accu- 
rately illustrated  version  of  Dryden  for  the  mass  of  readers  was  an  un- 
questionable desideratum,  which  if  not  clamorously  expressed  was  not 
toe  less  widely  recognised.  Meet  and  right  it  was  that  the  *'  Annotated 
Edition  of  the  English  Poets"  should  begin  with  perhaps  the  most 
English  among  them  all ;  with  a  poet  whose  masculine  force,  whose 
pith,  substance,  straightforwardness,  clearness,  freedom  from  cant,  and 
superiority  alike  to  pretentious  mysticism  and  puling  sentiment,  are  so  fit 
lo  be  studied,  had  in  remembrance,  and  laid  to  heart,  in  these  days  rife 
with  sickly,  drivelling,  maudlin  nescio  quiddities — with  fire-away  flou- 
rishes and  die-away  trash.  Be  it  allowed  and  lamented  that  Dryden  is 
deficient,  signally  so,  in  finer  feeling,  in  natural  pathos,  in  unstudied 
passion — Uiat,  as  Wordsworth  complains,  he  had  neither  a  tender  heart 
nor  a  lofty  sense  of  moral  dignityf — or,  in  the  line  of  his  noble  assailant, 
Dryden  has  numbers,  but  he  wants  a  heart :} 

•  There  is  to  bo  an  Introductory  Volume,  the  character  of  which  necessarily 
involves  some  delay  in  publication,  promising  a  succinct  account  of  English 
Poetry  from  its  earliest  to  its  present  epoch.  Occasional  volumes  also  are  to  be 
given,  with  annotated  Specimens  of  those  Poets  whose  works  are  not  held  de- 
serving of  entire  reproduction.  There  are  many  such  in  our  past  literature, 
as  well  as  our  present.  Many  a  worthy  fellow  lies  lost  amid  his  own  lumber — 
crushed  by  his  own  unwieldy  bulk — who  has  yet  written  aomething  that  might 
survive,  if  rescued  from  the  chaotic  incubus  which  stifles  its  vitality. 

t  Letter  to  Scott    1805. 

I  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  HaUfax. 
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\m  it  eoneeded  to  liie  foil,  as  Mr.  Bell  concedes,  that  there  ia  noAbg 
of  what  is  called  sentiment  in  Dr^en ;  that  he  seldom  produoes  anj 
odier  emotions  than  those  of  indignation,  rididde,  or  surprise;  Aat 
dioagfa  he  constantly  makes  you  think,  he  hot  Tory  rarely  makes  yoa 
feel ;  md  that  few  and  far  between  are  the  lines,  fewer  and  ^Eother  be- 
tween the  whole  passages,  that  reach  the  verge  of  pathos  :*  yet  would  we 
insist  on  a  study  of  this  robust  piece  of  English  manhood,  as  profitable 
fiir  th^e  times,  and  as  one  of  tne  likeliest  of  antidotes  to  m  bane  of 
epidemic  laxity,  dropsy,  flux,  or  whatever  other  name  the  prevalent  dis- 
ene  may  deserve.  How  ref^shing  to  turn  from  the  close  sick-dMunber 
of  the  modem  Muse,  languid  and  lack-a-daisical,  to 

— ^where  the  pulse  of  man  beats  loud  and  strong 
In  the  frank  flow  of  Dryden's  lusty  8ong.t 

Mr.  Bell  aptiy  observes,  that  while  none  of  our  poets  have  been  sufajeeted 
to  more  conflicting  judgments  than  Dry  den,  out  of  this  conflict  comes  an 
indestructible  fame,  commanding  the  common  assent  of  alL  ^  There 
must  have  been  a  permanent  element  in  his  genius  to  produce  this. 
What  was  it  ?  In  one  word — power.  This  power,  inclusive  of  many 
modes  of  excellence,  and  never  failing  him  in  its  application,  was  hn 
great  characteristic.  A  more  precise  definition  might  be  given  ;  Imt  fer 
a  snccinct  and  general  answer  to  the  question.  What  was  it  thrt  nised 
Dryden  above  all  his  contemporaries,  and  preserves  him  on  his  devation  ? 
this  is  suflBcientiy  close  and  comprehensive.  He  was  distinguished,  abofe 
all  things  else,  for  strength  of  thought,  strength  of  purpose,  strengtfi  of 
Action.  He  was  a  strong  man  in  verse  and  prose ;  bold,  energetie^  self- 
rdiant,  and  wide  in  his  reach."  This  is  excellently  said,  and  would  have 
secured  the  genial  critic  an  illimitable  dip  into  the  great  man's  anuff'box, 
as  he  sunned  himself  in  the  balcony  at  Will's. 

In  developing  this  able  and  strikingly  just  characterisation  of  Dryden, 
Mr.  Bell  goes  on  to  say:  "  Perhaps  there  was  not  much  tenderness ;  yet 
he  had  a  certain  manly  sweetness  at  times,  that  was  all  the  more  ypt* 
cious  and  affecting  from  its  rarity,  and  because  it  seemed  to  comie  horn 
the  depths  of  his  nature.  There  was  real  physical  passion — undisgmaed 
sensuousness ;  no  love.  Robust  in  all  thmgs,  his  poetiy  has  a  weight 
and  an  earnestness  that  takes  it  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  imaginative. 
It  is  never  airy,  never  sportive.  He  made  poetry  the  vehicle  of  polities 
and  controversy,  not  of  feeling  or  of  fancy.  There  is  not  a  single  love 
passage  throughout  the  whole,  such  as  we  find  in  Shakspeare  or  in 
Fletcher,  touching  the  spring  of  tears  in  the  heart,  and  awakening  in 
the  reader  the  emotion  it  depicts.  When  he  ventures  in  this  direction, 
it  is  to  exhibit  highly-wrought  artificial  turns  of  gallantry,  as  in  the 
Linet  on  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  or  luscious  descriptions,  as  in  the 
Cfymon  and  Iphigenia,  He  treads  heavily,  and  every  footfall  crudiea 
the  earth  beneath.  He  has  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cavalier 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  except  their  licentiousness,  and  that  only 
when  it  suits  his  purpose  on  the  stage.  He  has  none  of  their  graot 
their  sophistry,  their  laceworic.     Even  his  licentiousness  differed  firoff 

*  BeU's  Memoir  of  Dryden,  pp.  93-4. 
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It  was  too  huty  for  their  showy  and  yolatile  fpntB."    The  last 
remind  os  of  Soott's  lofty  apologetic  trilmte : 

And  Dryden,  in  immortal  stnun. 
Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again. 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 
Deasanded  for  their  niggard  pay. 
Fit  for  their  souls,  a  looser  lay. 
Licentious  satire,  song,  and  play ; 
The  world  defrauded  of  the  nigh  design,^ 
Pro&ned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marred  the  mighty  line.* 

In  estimatbg  the  influence  of  this  stalwart,  brawny  athletes  on  Ekig- 
liah  poetry  as  an  art,  Mr.  Bell  holds  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of 
-writers  who  inaugurate  an  epoch,  not  to  the  lower  class  which  spring  from 
hy  and  tbat  he  effected  in  h*is  day  '<  a  greater  revolution  in  English 
poetry  than  it  experienced  before,  or  can  ever  probably  be  susceptible  of 
agaiii."  We,  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  only  by  familiar  and  intimate 
aoqaaintanoe  with  the  literature  extending  from  the  reign  of  the  last  of 
the  Tudors  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  appreciate  even  in  a  low  degree  the 
exfeent  of  this  revolution.  Dryden  *' simplified,  strengthened,  and  en- 
laived  "  the  expression  of  our  national  verse.  ^  The  fantastical  cono^ts, 
ana  imrc^ed  casuistry  of  the  metaphysical  poets  faded  before  the  broad 
hf^  of  his  genius,  and  he  establi^ed  in  their  place  a  poetry  massive  aad 
dear,  grand  and  noble  in  the  utterance,  and  thoroughly  national  in  its 
spirit  foid  in  the  integrity  of  its  diction."  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
Elisabethan  minstrels,  and  their  immediate  followers,  with  all  their  im- 
perfectiona  on  theb  heads,  discarded  for  the  sake  of  Glorious  John — ftxr 
the^  were  rich  in  qualities  wherein  he  was  poor  indeed— qualities  too, 
which,  af^  all,  take  a  higher  place  in  the  true  regions  of  poetry f  than 
those  by  which  he  is  distinctively  ennobled  ;  but  we  acquiesce  in  the  im- 
portance attributed  by  his  present  editor  to  the  result  of  his  innovations* 

Several  hitherto  unpublished  letters  are  given  in  the  Memoir,  thanks  to 
the  industrious  researches  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  living  re- 
proaentative  of  Dryden's  family.  There  is  also  "  at  least  one  new  and 
ytrj  material  fact,  on  which  its  discoverer,  with  a  satisfaction  highly 
natuxal  in  such  a  case,  lays  very  considerable  stress.  This  fact  relates  to 
the  ^ cause  and  effect"  chronology  of  the  poet's  "perversion"  to 
Romanism.  What  Mr.  Bell  has  discovered  is,  that,  whereas  it  has 
hitberto  been  believed  that  the  pension  granted  by  James  II.  instantly 

^  Marmion.    Introdaction  to  Canto  First. 

t  Si^s  Wordsworth:  <*  I  admire  his  talents  and  genius  highly— but  his  is  not  a 
poetical  genius.  The  only  qualities  I  can  find  in  Dryden  that  are  essentialh 
poetwal,  are  a  certain  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  mind,  with  an  excellent  ear.^ 
Wordsworth  contends,  moreover,  that  Dryden's  language,  notwithstanding  his 
great  command  of  it,  is  not  really  poetical  language,  **  being  neither  of  the  imagi- 
nation nor  of  the  passions,"  that  is  to  say,  the  amiable,  the  ennobling,  or  the  in- 
tense passions.  It  would  he**BB  when  one  letteth  out  water,"  were  we  to  discuss 
the  general  position  here  assumed,  or  its  special  application  to  John  Dryden.  And 
then  Mr.  Bell's  reminder  is  unanswerable,  if  not  all-sufficient,  that  let  the  critics 
quarrel  as  they  will,  out  of  the  strife  of  tongues  there  rises  a  still  small  voice  of 
consentaneous  homage  to  Dryden's  &me,  Dryden's  power,  Dryden's  massive 
strength. 
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followed  the  act  of  perversion,  there  are  registered  dates  which  show  that  in 
reality  the  pension  came  first,  and  indeed  was  not  James's  grant,  hut  the 
Merry  Monarch's,  his  more  liberal  predecessor.  Charles  granted  it,  and 
James,  at  his  accession,  stopped  it.  But  in  the  course  of  twelve  months 
or  so,  James  renewed  it.  When  Dryden  therefore  ratted^  it  was  not  a 
new,  but  a  renewed,  pension  with  which  he  was  "  gratified."  Now  we 
are  sorry,  heartily  sorry  for  it ;  but  really  we  cannot  see  that  the  grava- 
men of  the  old  charge  against  Dryden,  whatever  be  its  justice,  is  sensibly 
lightened  by  this  discovery  of  Mr.  Bell.  The  old  pleading  is,  that  on 
Dryden*s  conversion  to  the  faith  of  King  James  a  pension  was  g^ranted 
him.  The  new  query  will  be.  Would  the  lapsed  pension  have  been  re- 
newed had  no  such  conversion  occurred  ? 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  cordially  assent  to  the  tone  of  Mr.  Bell's 
remarks  on  this  step  in  the  poet's  life,  and  on  the  assumptions  made  there- 
upon by  his  commentators  and  detractors.  Dryden,  according  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  '*  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  religion  "  at  all, — ^the 
only  sentiment  deeply  fixed  in  him  being  "  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  per- 
suasions."* Another  assailant,  but  a  more  kindly  one,  whose  expression 
is  that  Dryden  literally  "  ratted"  from  the  Protestant  faith — "  for  he  ab- 
jured it  as  rats  abjure  a  ship  in  which  their  instinct  of  divination  has  de- 
ciphered a  destiny  of  ruin" — is  yet  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  manly 
breadth  of  the  convert's  character  to  add,  that  "such  is  the  overruling 
force  of  a  nature  originally  sincere^  that  the  apostate  Dryden  wore  upon 
his  brow  the  grace  of  sincerity  y''\  although  his  act  was  stigmatised  as  that 
of  a  base  time-server.  While  another  living  critic,  speaking  of  Dryden's 
poetic  faith,  observes  that  it  was  a  good  deal  like  his  religious :  ^*he  could 
turn  it  to  one  point  after  another,  and  he  just  ^ough  in  eamesi  to  make 
his  belief  be  taken  for  knowledge. "J  Now  we  hold  with  that  huge- 
hearted  scholar,  Hartley  Coleridge,  §  that  supposing  Dryden  was  not,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  sincere  in  his  reunion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  there  is  still  no  reason  in  the  world  to  assume  that  he  was  an  abso- 
lute and  deliberate  impostor.  The  generally  accepted  persuasion  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  religion  itself,  is  in  fact  adverse  to  that  assumption ;  for 
it  is  to  a  man  in  that  state  of  indifferentism — a  worldly  Adiaphorist — 
^  caring  for  none  of  these  things"  in  any  valid  sense— that  the  merest 
trifle  on  one  side  or  the  other  will  often  determine  what  seems,  but  in  his 
case  is  not,  a  momentous  change.  But  we  will  give  Mr.  Bell's  reflections 
on  the  subject — their  calm,  but  not  cold,  impartiality  and  good  sense  are 
worthily  emphasised  :  "  Dryden's  change  of  religion  must  ever  remain  an 
open  question,  to  be  discussed  with  such  candour  as  the  prejudices  of  men 
will  permit  them  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  topics  of  this  nature. 
The  apostate  is  always  exposed  to  dbtrust.  The  community  he  joibt  is 
hardly  more  charitable  in  its  constructions  than  the  community  he  deserts ; 
and  the  least  instructed  of  mankind,  whose  profession  of  fedth  is  a  matter 
of  habit  and  inheritance,  and  not  of  inquiry  and  conviction,  stands  on  his 
barren  steadfastness,  and  believes  himself  entitled  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  him  who,  in  the  face  of  social  obloquy,  deliberately  renounces  the  creed 
in  which  he  was  educated.     The  few  alone  will  endeavour  to  judge  more 

•  Hist,  of  Eng.  IL  f  De  Quincey  on  Pope  (1851). 

X  Leigh  Hunt:  Table-talk.  §  Northern  Worthies,  vol.  ill. 
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thoughtfully,  or  refrain  from  judging  at  all."  Be  our  lot  with  the  few. 
l^hat  a  time  Christendom  takes  to  learn  that  one  clause  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  Mi;  Kpiverty  *iva  firj  Kpi&rjr€, 

Another  point  in  Dryden's  life  on  which  his  editor  has  thrown  new 
light,  concerns  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard — the  registry 
of  which  is  now  given  to  the  public,  dated  November,  1663.  The  terms 
of  it  serve  to  disallow  the  usual  tradition  that  Lady  Elizabeth's  family  dis- 
approved of,  and  held  aloof  from,  the  match. 

The  letters  now  first  published,  six  in  number,  are  interesting,  and 
eminently  like  the  writer.  One  addressed  to  his  friend  William  Walsb 
(whom  he  calls  in  the  notes  to  Virgil  "  the  best  critic  in  our  language'*^ 
is  as  full  of  minute  verbal  criticism  as  are  the  recently  printed  epistles  of 
Gray.  There  are  others  relating  to  the  state  of  affairs  under  William  IIL, 
and  the  literary  schemes  of  the  now  aged  and  broken  ex- laureate. 
"  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  all  Virgil,"  he  tells  Mr.  Walsh  (1693)  : 
'*  and  as  an  essay  have  already  paraphrased  the  third  Georgic,  as  an 
example ;  it  will  be  published  in  Totison's  next  Miscellanies,  in  Hilary 
term.  I  propose  to  do  it  by  subscription,  having  an  hundred  and  two 
brass  cuts,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  subscribers  to  each  cut ;  every 
subscriber  to  pay  five  gidneas — half  in  hand ;  besides  another  inferior 
subscription  of  two  guineas  for  the  rest,  whose  names  are  only  written  in 
a  catalogue,  printed  with  the  book."  What  a  set  of  snobs  the  catalogued 
must  have  seemed  beside  the  Quality  magnates  who  rejoiced  in  their  brass 
cuts  and  heraldic  pomp  ! 

Passing  from  the  Life  to  the  Poems,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Bell 
prints  the  latter  in  the  order  of  their  composition.  This  method  he  con- 
siders preferable  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  classification,  as  presenting 
the  *' authentic  materials  of  a  mental  autobiography,"  and  tracing  the 
poet  *'  onwards  in  his  relations  with  contemporary  literature :"  a  method 
especially  valuable  in  the  instance  of  Dryden,  '*  whose  individual  progress 
is  identical  with  a  revolution  in  English  poetry."  The  vplume  opens 
accordingly  with  the  elegy  on  Lord  Hastings — chiefly  known  as  contain- 
ing the  widely  ridiculed  lines  on  small-pox— composed  in  the  writer's 
seventeenth  year.  The  volume  closes  with  the  ^'  Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,"  brought  out  thirty-two  years  later.  In  the  intervening  pages 
we  have  the  heroic  stanzas  on  the  Death  of  Cromwell;  the  ^'Astrsea 
Redux;"  the  Address  to  Clarendon,  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  to  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  (on  his  Essay  on  translated 
verse),  and  to  Nat.  Lee  (on  his  Alexander  the  Great) ;  also  the  Essay  pn 
Satire  (the  occasional  cause  of  Dryden's  memorable  cudgelling  in  Rose- 
alley,  whence  its  style,  the  Rose-alley  Satire),  and  the  "  Annus  Mirabilis," 
which  Dryden  declared  he  would  have  called  an  epic,  but  for  its  brevity, 
and  want  of  unity  in  the  action.  To  these  and  the  remaining  minor 
poems  Mr.  Bell  prefixes  concise  elucidatory  introductions,  and  appends 
useful  expository  notes.  Dry  den's  writings  are  so  thronged  with  allusions 
to  the  questions  of  his  day,  to  excitements  that  have  been  extinct  for 
generations  past,  and  to  topics  of  interest  long,  long  forgotten,  that  a 
large  supply  of  explanations  is  indispensable  to  all  but  the  '*  knowing" 
few.  Mr,  Bell  has  not  erred  in  being  too  brief  in  this  respect — some  of 
his  illustrative  details  being  perhaps  needlessly  copious,  while  in  other 
instances  lie  might  advantageously  insert  a  bit  of  exegesis  where  now  is  a 
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disappointiDg  blanL  Of  course,  in  so  extended  and  arduous  a  labour,  it 
may  be  easy  to  convict  him  of  an  occasional  slip  ;  but  we  are  too  well 
pleased  with  the  general  aspect  of  this  specimen  volume  to  indalge  in  a 
carping,  captious  spirit  of  microscopic  cavilling.  There  are  plenty  of 
prcoessors  of  that  art,  who  will  fasten  on  any  weak  points  he  may  have 
Detrayed ;  and  we  honestly  think  he  may  welcome  them  to  mdce  the 
most  of  what  they  will  find  slender  diet.  Most  useful  and  honourable  is 
the  pursuit  of  emendatory  criticism,  and  the  sincerely  painstaking  author 
irill  always  be  grateful  to  be  set  right;  but  &r  different  from  this  is  the 
fidgety  vexatious  censorship,  which  exhausts  its  petty  but  pextiiuuaoiis 
ingenuity  in  gnat-straining  extraordinary. 

Rien  ne  louche  son  gout,  taut  i1  est  difficile, 
£t  veut  voir  des  d6fauts  k  tout  ce  qu'on  ^rit. 
II  pense  que  louer  n^est  pas  d*un  bel  esprit. 
Que  e'est  d'etre  savant  que  trouver  il  redire, 
Qu'il  n^appartient  qu*aux  sot»  d'admirer  et  de  rire, 
£t  qu'en  n*approuvarjt  rien  des  ouvrages  du  temps, 
U  se  met  au-dessus  de  tous  les  autres  gens.* 

Stye  us  from  the  all-accomplbhed  Ruffus  qui  toties  Cieeronem  ABobroga 
dix^/f  That  the  ruffian  tribe  of  fault-&iders,  skilled  to  stab  a  veputa- 
tion  with  a  bare  bodkin,  can  so  exercise  their  skill  on  Mr.  BeU'a  ann(Ota> 
tions  as  to  defeat  the  claims  of  his  edition  to  be  what  the  public  reqoiiw^ 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  As  little  can  we  doubt  that  his  will  be 
the  popular  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  if  only  the  future  Toluneay  to 
vrhich  we  look  forward  with  real  interest  and  pleasurable  confidmioe^  be 
equal  in  completeness  of  equipment  to  the  first.  The  man  who  proclaims 
hu  discontent  with  this  haU-a-crown  curiosity  of  literature^  Cor  it  is 
nodiing  less,  is  one  of  those  inappeasable  grumblers  who  want  better 
bread  than  is  made  of  wheat.  Nay,  we  will  say  better  plum-cake  Aan 
teems  with  the  spoUa  opima  of  '*  nests  of  wpcerj^^  and  the  rich  fruitage 
of  the  south. 

Glorious  John,  that  strong  man  armed,  ^who  wrestles  with  and 
conquers  Time,"}  deserves  a  reviewal  spedally  devoted  to  his  acfaiefe- 
ments  in  the  "  lofty  rhjrme*'  he  '^  built"  up  in  a  form  so  towering,  stately) 
and  massive ;  and  we  have  a  longing  to  causer  about  him  at  some  leagto, 
in  our  desultory  fjashion.  The  progress  of  this  edition  will  a£Ebid  dioiee 
opportunity  to  do  sow 

^  Moli^re:  Le  Misantluope.  Act  IL  f  JuvenaL  Sat.  YIL 

X  *^  Our  course,"  thus  Landor  addresses  Wordsworth,  in  reference  to  tbeir  ooa- 
temporary  poetical  career— 

"  Oar  course  by  Milton's  light  was  sped, 
And  Shakspeare  shining  overhead: 
Chatting  on  deck  was  Drtden,  too, 
The  Bacon  of  the  rhjfmmg  crew  f 
None  ever  crossed  our  mystic  sea 
More  ridily  stored  with  thought  than  he ; 
Though  never  tender  nor  sublime, 
He  wrudee  wiA  and  eonquen  T^ne." 
Lamdob'b  r 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  a  few  words  all  the  importance  which  we 
attach  to  the  subject  discnsMd  in  these  two  prize  essays.  The  anomalous 
state  of  children  in  our  large  towns  is  the  greatest  social  evil  of  the  day,  and^ 
the  one  which  invites  more  serious  and  earnest  attention  tlian  any  other 
qaesdoD  soever.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  a  growing  interest  everywhere 
extending  itself  in  all  that  anects  the  welfare  c?  our  feUow-craitures — that 
erery  day  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  great  fact 
that  charity  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  we  need  not  go  fiir  to  find 
objects  whereupon  to  exercise  our  feelings  of  benevolence.  The  duty  of 
aocieCy  to  care  tor  neglected  youth,  the  means  by  which  accessions  to  the  ranks 
of  the  vicious  may  be  prevented,  and  the  already  abandoned  may  be  reclaimed, 
are  naturally  discussed  at  length  in  the  essays  of  Messis.  Hill  and  Cornwallis 
— the  daims  of  destitute  children  are  eloquently  presented  to  the  hearts 
and  conscieoces  of  the  reader,  and  the  whole  detail  as  to  the  means  whereby 
the  objects  proposed  may  be  obtained,  the  consequences  likely  to  follow  fnnn 
the  adoption  of  these  means,  the  children  intended  to  be  benefited,  their 
parents  and  fiimilies,  their  parishes,  neighbourhood,  the  government,  and  the 
Christian  community,  are  all  amply  unfolded.  Such  a  work  recommends  itself 
by  its  purport  alone ;  but  these  essays  have  also  received  the  award  of  eminent 

gbilanthropists  as  distinguishable  from  others  by  sound  principles  and  practicap 
le  measures,  as  well  as  literary  excellence  and  skilful  development  of  the  subject. 


A  ROUND  OF  VERSE. 

POIXOOIL— ARN0LI>*-HICH0LA8  MICHKLL — ^WALLBR — DAI«TOH — AVD 

OTHERS. 
It  will  be  readily  conceded  by  all,  that  no  age  was  ever  more  prolific  in  the 
production  of  what  bears  the  form  of  poetry  than  the  present — verses  come 
teeming  from  the  press,  although  they  subsequently  moulder  on  the  shelf ; 
from  epics  to  ballads,  from  tragedies  to  farces,  we  can  complain  of  no  dearth  of 
rfajrmes,  even  if  we  join  in  the  popular  cry  respecting  the  scarcity  of  poets.  First 
on  onr  list  this  month  comes  a  work  of  real  importance,  "  The  Divine 
Comedy !  The  Inferno,  Pur^tory  and  Paradise  of  Dante  Alichieri,"  ren- 
dered into  English  by  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq.  (Chapman  and  Hall.)  The 
translator's  aim  has  been  to  preserve  a  strictly  literal  interpretation  of  his  great 
original,  regard  being  had  to  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages,  and  to  the  pre- 
servation ofa  metrical  form.  This  was  a  difficult,  but  a  praiseworthy  task,  and 
Mr.  Pollock  has  been  successful  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  verse  reads 
fluently  and  pleasantly,  and  rises  with  its  theme  to  the  glorious  inspiration  of 
the  illustrious  Florentine.  The  work  is  profusely  and  beautifully  embellished 
with  illustrations  by  George  Scharf,  jun.,  some  of  which  are  perfect  curiosities 
ofart,  and  never  was  Dante  in  all  respects  more  creditably  brought  befi^re 
English  readers. 

Sr.  Arnold  has  made  to  himself  a  name  as  a  poet,  not  only  of  taste  and 
fteling,  but  as  one  who  can  interest,  by  representations  which  are  *  particular, 
precise,  and  firm,''  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  vaguely  conceived  and 
loosely  drawn  pictures  too  often  presented  to  us  as  poetry,  in  two  snail 
volumes,  published  one  in  1849,  the  other  in  1852.  Most  of  these  now 
appear,  with  some  that  are  new,  in  one  yolume--<^  Poeas.**    By  Matthew 

*  Two  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquenpy.  By  MicaSah  SSD,  Etg^^  and  GL 
V.  Cornwallis.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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Arnold.     A  new  edition.     Longman  and  Co.)— and  will  no  doubt  be  favour- 
ably received  by  the  author's  many  admirers. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Michell's  **  Ruins  of  Many  Lands**  (William  Tegg  and  Co.),  to 
which  we  liave  so  often  referred  in  terms  of  highest  praise,  lias  reached  a 
fourth  edition,  with  many  additions  to  the  text  and  to  the  historical  notes, 
and  now  constitutes  a  most  delightful  volume.  To  such  as  have  not  possessed 
themselves  of  Mr.  MichelFs  Poems,  we  recommend  immediate  purcliase. 

John  Francis  Waller,  LL.D., author  of  "Poems"  (William  S.  Orr  and  Co.), 
is  a  claimant  for  a  pedestal  on  Parnassus,  by  the  evident  cultivation  of  his 
mind  and  the  great  care  bestowed  on  elegance  of  style  and  correctness  of 
detail.  How  much  is  sacrificed  to  these,  and  how  far  the  poetry  of  style  is 
made  to  supersede  the  poetry  of  thought*  it  would  be  invidious  to  give  an 
opinion.  Taken,  however,  in  every  point  of  view.  Dr.  Waller's  "  Poems" 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  multitude. 

It  was  a  somewhat  eccentric  idea  to  make  poetic  heroes  of  Pio  Nono  and 
Cicervachio.     No  doubt  there  was  much  that  was  truly  heroic  in  the  struggles 
of  modern  Italy,  and  feeble  and  ill-directed  as  we  must  own  them,  they  were 
made  in  a  glorious  cause.     The  actors,  however,  are  still  so  fresh  in  our 
memories,  and  most  of  them  still  so  mixed  up  with  passing  events,  that  they 
want  the  repose  essential  to  a  work  of  art,  and  the  postliumous  canonisatioD 
necessary  for  true  heroic  development.    The  anonymous  author  of  "  The  Lays 
of  Modern  Rome**  (Chapman  and  liall),  a  title  which,  with  the  dedication  to 
Babington  Macaulay,  suggests  a  comparison  which  might  have  been  avoided, 
writes  in  the  following  metre,  and  after  the  following  fashion  : 
To  the  Memory  of  Ugo  Bassi, 
Tantom  reUgio  potuit  suadere  malorem. 
Assassms!  if  such  be  your  creed, 

Let  heaven  disown  its  birth ; 
Go  I  boast  in  hell  the  monstrous  deed ! 
It  has  no  name  on  earth! 

There  is  something  in  tropical  blood  which  evidently  impels  the  gushing 
thoughts  and  fancies  to  take  refuge  in  metrical  exposition.  We  have  before 
us  a  volume  of  "  Tropical  Lavs,**  and  other  poems,  by  Henry  G.  Dalton 
(J.  Evans),  which,  from  the  flowing  language,  facility  of  expression,  and 
redundancy  of  florid  pictures,  appear  to  have  rather  rushed  into  form  than  to 
have  been  the  matter  of  study  or  forethought.  As  may  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances,  there  is  more  of  music  than  of  philosophy,  and  more  of 
fanc}'  than  of  correctness,  but  there  are  also  many  simple  and  effective  pictures 
— the  ebbing  of  the  heart  to  outpour  its  treasured  impressions,  which  a  little 
more  skill  and  tutoring  would  have  rendered  a  task  of  greater  credit.  Such  a 
line  as 

Blood,  which  the  blase  of  thy  renown  hath  damp'd, 

could  never  have  been  written  but  in  thoughtless  haste;  a  blaze  cannot  well 
damp  blood. 

A  gentleman  who  writes  under  the  soubriquet  of  Hookanit  Bee,  Esq., 
author  of  *'  Flotsam  and  Jetsam,^'  a  Cargo  of  Christmas  Rhyme  (Saunders 
and  Otley),  writes  con  amore.  Rhyme  with  him  is  evidently,  as  he  avers,  a 
complete  and  agreeable  mental  relaxation.  His  humorous  pieces  are  the  best, 
and  the  choicest  of  these  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a  contempo- 
rary. The  new  and  more  ambitious— at  all  events,  longer  poems — are  too 
faint  and  indeterminate  in  their  purport  to  leave  a  lasting  impression. 

Francis  Fitzhugh  makes  an  onslaught  on  the  critical  world  in  the  "  Crook 
and  the  Sword,**  "  The  Heir  of  Lorn,"  and  other  Poems  (R.  Theobald)— poems 
which  challenge  a  bout  by  their  various  inequalities,  good  and  bad.  Tliere  is 
good  stuff  in  Francis  Fitzhugh,  and  time,  which  will  smooth  asperities,  will, 
we  hope,  not  weaken  feeling,  or  cause  fancy  to  wane.  Lucy  at  the  fountain  is 
an  exauisite  picture,  with  which  we  have  seen  nought  to  compare  since  the 
days  of  Allan  Ramsay. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  RUSSIA. 

The  dang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  serried  battalions,  and  the  movementa 
of  ^^  winged  messengers,"  have  at  length  superseded  the  holding  of  con- 
Ibrenoes  and  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes.  Rimiours  of  warlike  pre 
parations  are  heard  on  every  side,  ships  are  commissioned,  fleets  as- 
•embled,  regiments  are  moved,  mercantile  steamers  engaged  as  transports; 
the  g^uards  are  summoned  from  their  urban  comforts,  and  the  preventive 
aenrioe  from  their  sea-side  cottages ;  even  the  land  artilleryman  is  con- 
verted, in  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  into  a  naval  gunner.  Lord  John 
RosseU,  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  declares  that  it  would  be  most  unad- 
viaable  to  promulgate  to  the  pubhc  in  this  country  and  to  Europe  the 
communications  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  that  of  Franoe^ 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  operations.  Operations,  however,  are  de- 
termined upon,  and  as  the  chances  of  a  race  to  the  Balkans  are  in  fiivour 
of  the  Russians — ^it  being  only,  supposing  General  Schilders  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  driving  the  Turks  out  of  their  position  at  ELalafat,  from  sixty  to 
seventy  miles  from  the  Danube  to  the  mountain  passes,  while  it  is  up- 
waids  of «  hundred  from  the  nearest  point  that  troops  could  be  landed  to 
the  same  passes — so  we  must  suppose  that  the  chief  point  held  in  view, 
after  seeing  to  the  proper  defence  of  Constantinople,  will  be  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Crimea  and  the  reduction  of  Sebastopol,  effected  simultane- 
ously by  sea  and  by  land,  and  by  holding  which  positions  Russia  in  the 
south  would  be  effectually  crippled,  the  Caucasian  and  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces held  in  hand,  [and  Russian  commerce  and  commissariat  aUke 
utterly  annihilated. 

From  all  that  we  can  judge  by  what  has  already  taken  place,  there  isi 
however,  every  probability  that  the  Russians  will  be  a  long  time  yet  be- 
fore they  can  force  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  if  they  effect  it  at  all,  an 
operation  which  could  be  further  opposed  by  the  advance  of  a  riter 
flotilla ;  and  if  by  that  time  a  mere  handful  of  French  or  English  troops 
were  sent  up  to  assist  the  Turks  in  defending  the  passes  of  NissA, 
Sophia,  Kazanlik,  Kazan,  and  Schumla,  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  force  those  passes  might  fiurly  be  set  at  defiance. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  although  we  advocate  the  position  of  a 
small  force  at  Schumla,  it  is  not  by  that  pass  or  by  the  maritime  road  of 
Varna  and  Bourghaz,  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  effect  her  advance  on 
Turkey  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  command  of  tiie  Black  Sea  ob- 
tained by  the  Anglo-French  fleet,  renders  it  necessary  for  Russia  to  adopt 
a  totally  different  system  of  campaign  to  that  followed  in  1828  and  1829* 
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She  must  keep  to  the  central  and  western  passes  of  the  Balkhan,  some 
have  supposed  even  so  far  so  as  to  he  necessitated  to  advance  through 
Servia.  But  hesides  minor  passes,  there  are  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
Nissa,  Sophia,  and  Kazanlik,  west  of  Schumla  and  Varna.  There  is  also 
the  pass  of  Kazan,  but  that  could  be  held  by  the  armj  of  Schumla,  wluch, 
as  commanding  two  or  lbi«e  approaches  to  the  Balkhan,  denuidi^  a  snb- 
sidiary  foree.  In  1829»  when  the  Russians  were  at  Kalafat,  Aef  did  not 
cross  the  Danube  at  that  point,  but  keeping  along  the  left  bank  to 
Rachova,  they  advanced  from  thence  to  Sophia,  at  the  same  time  that 
another  corps  cTarmee  moved  from  Schumla  on  Timova  and  the  Kazanlik 
Pass,  a  movement  which  would  now,  in  all  probability,  be  attempted  from 
Nicopolb,  Sistowa,  and  Bnstdiuk. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  awaiting  the  inevitable  complications  that  actual 
warfare  will  bring  about,  the  meeting  of  Parfiament,  and  the-ptibliBaibn 
of  the  two  interesting  and  important  Blae  Books,  entitled  ^  CaaMooi^ 
enoe  respeeting  the  Rights  and  PriT^eges  of  tlie  Latin  and  week 
Churches,"  bare  satisfied  the  majority,  that  the  statesmev,  boAi  6f  tHe  €(Mh 
servativ^  and  the  Coalition  parties,  baye  never  fbr  a  moment  ocirf  wMl 
sabserviency  to  tike  wicked  desijgns  of  the  Emperor  of  Baniiik  TlliifloodI 
of  light  tiirown  upon  a  very  obscure  and  entanglisd  snljeet  has  werwt  to 
mmove  a  vast  amount  of  misconception  and  prejudice*  It  is  M%  litat 
while  it  was  originally,  and  still  is^  a  (jnestion  of  the  sopfcmaerf  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  in  the  East^  iltuA  it  was  also  a  qanstiRi 
of  the  dommation  of  Russia  and  of  the  breakings  up  of  the  habaos-of 
European   powers.      Amidst  tiiese  eoosj^xities  of  the  qnestfion  il  is 

BOW  generally  acknowledged,  that  from  the  very  first  iMm mh&a 

l%r  Statfbrd  Canning  (now  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcliSe)  hremm  (Mivf, 
1850)  the  little  cknid  (^danger,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  kaac^  teiko'lM 
despatch,  when  that  littie  clood  had  overspread  tiie  whole-  koiii 
threatened  a  storm  such  as  the  world  has  seldom  witnened — Aal  \ 


Aact  of  the  successive  ministries  has  been  prudent  yet  patfioCie* 
There  are  st31  some  dissentient  parties^  among^  whom  are  theaa  ipho 


hM  that  war  should  have  been  declared  against  Russia  aft  the  tne  of  1 
invasion  of  the  Principalities.  No  doubt,  militarily  saeaking,  aa  ad^ 
tage  would  have  been  obtained  by  takmg  the  groondal  Hke-Snt  ooaet; 
]^t  what  means  had  we  in-  oar  power  to  Mend  the*  Phrth  ?  Agaio^  ilis 
very  questionable  if  a  war  begun  in  1863  by  even  a  saeeeBsM  theefc 
givea,  say  by  demonstrations  against  Odessa  or  Sehaslopoi,  to  the 
advance  of  uie  Rusrians,  would  net  haTo  hj  thb  tine  have  pva- 
daced  as  formidable  results  as  anything  that  can  be  brought  aboat  Wthe 
OBisting  state  of  tilings.  Was  the  Tmut  more  likely  to  jniIi  «»  wi  A  a  mmt 
adBun^tered  on  the  Eoxine,  than  a  despatch  traasDHttedmaa  Vieaaa? 
If  time  has  endl>led  Ru»ia  to  augment  its  warlike prenaratioas,  so^atsc^has 
it  enabled  Turkey  and  its  allies  to  do  the  same;  but  there  is  a  icdiaaaia 
a  decorous  regard  to  a  great  potentate's  early  asseveratioos^  so  lilimaalMrfy 
contradicted  by  his  acts  in  the  instance  of  Sinop^  and  a  oealiniioas 
or  proloneed  delay,  which  it  is  manifest  to  all  parties  can  onh^  eerv#  t9 
increase  the  extent  and  eomplioations  of  war. 

There  is  another  party  who  hold  that  the  Tnrks^  Imng  a  hoid#  of 
barbarians  who  have  only  oppressed  fbr  the  last  four  oentaries  tiie  pope- 
lation  over  which  they  have  bad  control— tiiat  tiieir  mdepeDdeaoeev  so* 


called  integrity  hsvBqg  no  jneal  eustenoe — liiat  there  wm  no  oocasion  im 
the  jBterfeienoe  ^  Giest  Bntam  lehatsoever.  Earl  Ghrey,  for  enmpie, 
goes  90  far  as  to  turgne,  that  l)eeau8e  the  Christian  population  of  Tintey 
iras  angmenting^  in  wealdi,  prosperingin  its  trade,  increasing  in  ntnnbecs 
— in  flthort»  because  its  position  was  rapidly  aHering  in  every  respect,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period  it  would liave  l)een  ci^[»ame  of  taking  care  dFits 
ewB  iqteMstSi  and  defending  itself  both  against  the  oppression  of  Tuzk^y 
and  ilie  moi  leas  opprcsnve^  though  perhaps  more  interested,  protectieii  isf 
K—la,  ihflie  neve  such  strong  Teaeons  &r  werting,  if  posdble,  sJl 
bostilHies,  Aat  rather  thacn  siKih  Turicey  should  have  accepted  Mett- 
sefaHEQfPs  vUhnatmn.  By  signing  the  mtimatum,  according  to  Eail 
Grey,  flie  position  of  Turkey  and  Russia  would  in  no  respects  nave  be^ 
materiaTly  altered,  fiut^  from  pursuing  an  oppodte  course,  the  Giesk 
popalations  wiH  be  induced  uitunately  to  rise  v^  as  myiliarm  of  ihe 
jEfaHMMy  and  iFiaiioe  and  England  will  be  pboed  in  the  position  ^ 
haUigVBDts  tat  a  fierce  and  fanalacal  Mussnbnan  minority  against  a 
fMt  CSvistian  majority.  This  we  have  all  along  foreseen ;  but  there  li  a 
very  important  onnsrion  in  this  complicated  view  of  the  subject  as  ao  My 
exnranaed  by  Eail  tjrey,  and  which  is,  tbat  although  the  Cnristian  pppu- 
lations  may  be  prepared  to  revolt  upon  the  first  successes  of  the  Russians, 
andJfcongL  l3ie  Russians  are  co-reHgionarries,  and  are  sparing  no  means 
to  win  over  die  Christian  populations  of  tiie  East,  still  l&ese,  Ibe  -duj 
SlwiBiiiani^  BomaHi,  Bulgarians,  or  Greeks,  know  too  modi  of  the  cp- 
■mari^u  system  of  the  Musoorites  to  wish  or  to  seek  being  under  their 
domimon  or  protectorate;  and  a  well-timed  diplomatic  movement  miriit 
at  effsdtadBy  secore  liiem  as  allies,  at  least  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  of  flie 
repreaentafives  of  ihe  Latin  Churbh,  as  of  Rusria. 

We  hum  aaen  quite  enough,  in  the  present  war  1>etween  two  nationa 
eymll;^  haibarian,  to  aajtisfy  any  nasonaUe  person  that  ihe  Rasaian% 
"   ao  redoabtahlc^  are  not,  militarily  speaking,  so  modi  io  be 
BOBM  who  are  ever  haunted  wim  a  fiiffht  of  i 


fcsadei  as  bobm  who  are  ever  haunted  witii  a  flight  of  Cessaolft  m 
EuroM,  ^or  a  ewmrm  of  Kirghese  in  the  Indus,  would  have  tn  imagine. 
But  tme  opportune  publication  of  two  excellent  volumes.  Colonel  ChesneVa 
**  fioaao-Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828  and  1 829,**  and  of  Captam  A.  Sh^ 
now  admind  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  Oriental  appdlation  of 
Miieha¥eB,  or  JUahavir,  ihe  <<  stranger"  Pasha's  *'  Bec<Hrds  (^  Travels'^-r* 
As  Matter  a  ge*pnblication,  and  the  former  containing  a  masterly  sketch  of 
As  psmnt  efeate  eif  affairs  in  the  East — enable  us  to  give  some  idea  as  to 
hofw  matters  stood  when  Turicey  fought  the  battle  smgle-handed,  aid 
crippled  in  her  resources  during  the  last  campaign, — matters  wbidi  are 
not  without  significance  at  the  present  moment. 

Obtain  Slade's  pictine  of  the  cowardice  and  ineffieieney  of  ihe  Tmiosh 
fleet,  «t  the  time  of  the  first  war,  is  as  amusing  as  anything  of  the  Idnd 
that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  But  his  account  or  die  Ruaiian  sfaqps 
is  yery  little  better.  It  was  fbonded  on  an  examination  of  the  frioate 
Si.  Mq^d,  which  bad  allowed  itself  to  be  surmmded  by  ^le  Tuilash 
fleet,  mistaking  it  far  ikmX,  of  Rnasia.  The  Turkish  admiral,  as  modi 
astonished  at  taking  a  prize  as  the  Russian  was  at  being  taken,  dhangad 
its  name  to  (xift  igM^aven. 

I  went  on  boasd  the  Gift  rf  Bemten  the  second  day  we  were  at  sea,  /le 
'  ftoa  her  an  ifip rasiaoate  idea  of  -the  oeBditk>n  of  4he  Russian  fleet    A 
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short  inspection  con?inced  me  that  it  was  not  much  saperior  to  the  Torkisb. 
Her  rigsing  denoted  the  lubber.  She  was  ver^  dirty — but  that  would  not 
impede  nghting.    Her  powder  was  much  superior  to  the  Turkish ;  but  that 

Sre  me  no  great  concern,  for  I  reasonably  indeed  that  any  action  between 
e  fleets  would  be  carried  on  within  point  blank,  for  the  mutual  aooommo* 
dadon  of  bad  gunnery,  when  the  inferior  powder  would  have  the  advantage. 
It  b  true  that  the  charge  of  good  powder  may  be  diminished  according  to  uie 
range,  but  this  point  b  scarcely  attended  to  even  in  the  English  navy.  The 
mncipal  superiority  in  the  equipment  of  the  Russian  lay  in  the  shot ;  the 
Turkish  shot  being  so  extremely  bad  that  nearly  all,  in  the  trials  which  I 
made^  broke  by  the  concussion  in  the  bore.  On  the  whole,  I  had  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  and  I  assured  the  officers  who  accompanied  me,  that  their  rivals 
had  no  real  advantage  over  them;  but  thev  chose  to  believe  the  contrary 
by  way  of  varnishing  their  lukewarmness,  insisting  on  everything  th^  saw, 
whether  understood  or  not,  being  perfection  ;  and  had  not  the  organ  of  non- 
combativeness  been  so  very  prominent  throughout  the  fleet,  I  should  no  loager 
have  had  much  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  an  engagement  with  eqind 
numberf ;  our  numerous  crews  would  have  given  us  a  decided  advantage  in 
boarding.  The  presence  of  an  English  officer,  it  is  true,  in  some  measure 
encouraged  die  crew  of  the  SeUmier,  but  that  influence  did  not  extend  beyond 
her.  Even  the  SeUmkr  would  have  been  an  easy  prixe  to  an  English  frigate 
in  twenty  minutes. 

Farther  on  the  gallant  captain,  now  himself  the  leader  of  the  Osmanli 
naval  forces,  says  of  what  they  did  during  the  war  of  1828-29 : 

It  is  evident  that  had  the  Ottoman  fleet  been  commanded  by  a  man  of 
energy  it  would  have  changed  the  fate  of  the  war :  bad  as  it  was,  mul  it  in  the 
first  cruise  that  it  made— an  event  quite  unexpected,  as  the  capture  of  a 
Russian  frigate  proved — gone  straight  to  Sizepolis  and  to  Varnay  the  ships 
there  might  have  been  destroyed  in  detail.  Without  the  co-operation  of  their 
fleet,  the  Russian  armv  could  not  have  advanced.  In  the  second  cruise  it 
was  still  so  much  despised,  that,  although  watched,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary 
to  collect  a  force  to  drive  it  in.  In  Sizepolis  harbour,  when  we  were  off  if, 
were  only  three  line-of-battle  ships  and  two  frigates,  in  consternation,  expect* 
ine  %n  attack  in  the  morning.  I  learned  this  after  the  peace  from  Russian 
officers,  who  could  not  account  for  our  sudden  retreat :  it  surprised  them  as 
much  as  our  appearance  had  done,  and  which  they  attributed  to  certain  in- 
formation on  our  part  of  their  weak  force.  Unaccountable  as  it  may  appear* 
we  never,  during  the  whole  campaign,  had  any  idea  of  the  Russian  force  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bourgas  ;  although  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  excepting  Sixepolis,  were 
in  possession  of  the  Osmanleys  until  the  passage  of  the  Balkans.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  capitan  pasha  did  not  wish  to  ascertain  it,  that  he  mi^t  not  thereby 
be  obliged  to  act  on  the  offensive.  What  he  had  done— going  off  Sizepolis — 
he  magnified  to  the  Sultan  as  a  wonderful  exploit,  boasting  tliat  he  had  chased 
the  enemy  into  port,  and  remained  master  of  the  Black  Sea.  On  this  laurel 
he  resolved  to  rest. 

We  do  not  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  that,  even  without  the  preaenoe 
of  the  Anglo-French  fleet,  Captain  Slade  would  have  shown  himadf  to 
have  been  the  man  of  energy  here  alluded  to. 

If  so  little  could  be  said  of  the  navy  at  that  period,  nothing  transpires 
that  is  much  more  f&vourable  to  the  army.  Captain  Slade  arrived  at 
Adrianople  just  three  weeks  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Rossiana 
under  Marshal  Diebitsch. 

He  left  on  November  20th,  having  lost  bjr  disease  12,000  me;i  since  his  ar- 
rival, August  20th.  He  might  have  left  it  earlier,  thereby  saving  seversl 
thousand  lives,  liad  he  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  keys  of  Giu^ 
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gfVOy  which  its  Dasha,  Kutchuk  Achmet,  refused  for  a  long  time  to  deliver  up, 
Hyinifc  that  he  had  not  been  taken,  and  that  he  consideiid  the  peace  as  dv- 
giaoml — a  peace  that  might  have  been  made  to  save  the  empire,  but  not  to 
Mve  Constantinople.  In  the  Russian  hospital  remained  8000  men,  not  more 
than  1500  of  whom  were  left  alive :  horrible  to  relate,  they  died  chiefly  of 
abaolute  want.  In  that  severe  winter  1829-30,  the  streets  of  Adrianople  feet 
deep  in  snow,  these  poor  fellows  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  vast  wooden  barracks 
(ipoiiTerted  into  a  hospital)  without  beds  or  bedding ;  although  the  bazaars 
HOnld  have  furnished  enough  for  20,000  men.  On  some  days  they  had  not 
even  fire  to  cook  their  soup,  while  the  icy  gales  from  the  EuKine  sung  through 
Ibe  crevices  of  their  cage  (the  barracks  could  be  called  no  other),  which  was 
ao  alight  that  it  vibrated  to  people's  footsteps.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor 
Aed  tears,  on  hearing,  in  part,  of  the  distresses  of  his  brave,  Tictorious  army. 
jH^  had  better  have  sent  roubles.    A  company  of  galley  slavesi.  never  suffered 

cruel  neglect  than  these  troops :  their  diseases  arose  partly  from  the 

r  they  drank :  spirits  and  wine  were  dirt  cheap  at  Adrianople ;  yet,  not 
\  a  drop  was  served  out  per  diem. 


Colonel  Chetney,  who  has  written  a  dear,  straightforward,  soldier-like 
aanatiTe  of  the  war,  as  perspicuous  as  it  is  admirable,  says,  after  alluding 
io  die  well-knowu  treacherous  defection  of  Yussuf  Paslia,  who  went  over 
at  Varna  to  the  Russians  with  nearly  5000  men,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
leaving  the  gallant  Izzet  Muhammad  Pasha  to  defend  the  castle  vrith  a 
babdful  of  troops: 

.  An  English  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  Elliot,  who  served  as  a  medical  officer 
during  the  siege,  related  to  the  author  that,  at  tlie  very  moment  when  Varna 
was  thus  shamefully  delivered  up,  there  were  8000  men  under  arms ;  who  still 
displayed  the  same  unshaken  confidence  in  their  power  of  defending  the  place, 
which  had  been  so  strikingly  manifested  during  a  siege  of  eighty-nine  days; 
twenty-seven  of  which  were  subsequent  to  the  first  practicable  breach.  The 
besiegers  employed  sixty-five  guns  of  heavy  and  light  calibre,  and  discharged 
no  less  than  87,000  shot,  8600  shells,  and  2500  rounds  of  case  shot.  The 
labour  of  700  sappers  and  other  workmen,  who  had  been  employed  for  eighty- 
sioe  davs  in  the  trenches,  equalled  that  of  55,000  men  for  one  day.  ^ 

.  .  The  heavy  loss  of  6000  men  incurred  by  the  Russians;  both  by  sickness  and 
by  the  sword,  was  no  doubt  very  much  owing  to  the  system  of  their  engineers, 
who  carried  on  the  siege  without  the  aid  of  ricochet  batteries.  But  great  as 
wai  the  destruction  of  life,  it  would  have  been  still  more  serious  if  thel^ieged 
had  made  greater  use  of  their  artillery  in  the  earliest  stase  of  the  siegie ;  nor  is 
it  going  too  far  to  express  the  belief  that,  if  a  little  modern  science  bad  aided 
the  unskilled  bravery  of  the  Turks  and  Arnauts,  the  minine  operations  of  the 
besiegers  would  have  been  rendered  altogether  impracticable.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  unfortunate  termination,  the  siege  of  Varna  chums  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  modern  warfare. 

And,  further  on,  the  colonel  says : 

In  reviewing  the  various  events  of  the  preceding  campaign,  we  find,  as  the 
result  of  its  earlier  period,  a  march  of  1 100  miles  (for  a  portion  of  the  Russian 
army),  with  the  capture  of  Brailow  after  a  resolute  defence,  in  addition  to 
lome  smaller  places  in  the  Dobrudscha.  To  its  latter  period  belongs  the  fall 
of  Varna,  after  a  siege  by  land  and  sea  of  eightv-nine  davs.  The  other 
operations  were  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Turks:  such  as  the  combats 
ind  attacks  near  Schumla,  the  battle  of  Kurtesse,  and  the  successful  defences 
of  Schumla  and  Silistria ;  followed,  in  the  latter  case,  by  the  retreat  of  the 
Russian  army  across  the  Danube  from  before  its  trenches. 

The  fall  of  Varna  gave  the  invaders  military  possession  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Bulgaria ;  and,  as  active  operations  were  almost  entirely  out  of  the  question  at 


tlMfc^eriod  ef  the  yesr,  tlie'followiiig  affrangemwrti  fFwe  Jiiade  for  (innter  cm- 
tOMBOots.  GeDeral  Roth  Temained  «t  Yaraa  with  the  ohief  part  of  the  6lh  md. 
7<h«eom  ;  which  ako  occupied  Fimvadi,  Gebediche,  Ko8ludMb%  Deme,  mi 
BnariiL  ThevGimrdB  movvd  into  BesBaimhia.  The2nfll  aad^aMl  eom  wi»> 
tnefl  in  Mokhiviafuid  Wallachia,  with  head-quurten  under  Ooimt  WktMO- 
MMat  J»^3  so  that  the  Rimiaii  castomnents  extended  about  MO 'unkit 
ImB  "Orsgofa  OB  the  Schyll  to  the  shorcB  of  the  Enine  at  Vataa. 

tnM  line  waa,  however,  out  by  thut  poitioB  of  the  Banube  wkiA  was'Olfll 
beki  bf  the  nHoks ;  and  with  Silutria,  Rustehuic,  and  Giorgevo  knettoi 'Ube 
the  point  of  a  wedge  into  Wallachia,  added  to  the  firm  poieemonof  WiidiDflt 
te  weatera  extiemity,  the  Tui^ki  faiul  a  finvourabk  oppoitunhy^OMitiuuiBg 
thasr;prDpoaed  winter  campaign. 

•  fiatween<aielRieBaaBd  the  aword,  these  operatiooB  in  Envopean  Tmkuymn 
ilMoi^teve  caused  Rueaia  the  serione  loss  of -mote  than  40|00tl  neBi  and, 
Bwoidiugtothe  aooounts  received  at  Bucharest,  at  least  HO^OOO  boiuea  iiad. 
ne&Qssianetailements,  as  niiebt  be  expected,  arake  it  te  less  ;  %ut^vlMiiibe 
prolonged  exposure  during  the  sieees  of  Brailow,  Sehuaila,  ¥«ma,  «Bd 
8iUstria»  aie  taken  into  aocount,  in  addition  to  the  xavages  of  siokoesa  andxbe 
Idects  of  the  medical  and  commissariat  departments,  these  circumstanoeB  go 
InrtD  account  for  so  great  a  loss  to  an  army  that  was  kept  more  or  leu  com- 
]ikte%y  remibroements  from  time  to  time.  At  Bucharest  alone  Ihe  tatfai 
W«ro  30,000 :  ^lat  is,  7000  of  the  amy,  and  12,000  of  the  hihabitMitB. 

Jt  IS  Jiaif  liowever,  merely  from  ihe  well-known  flefidendea  in'fltt 
medical  and  commissariat  department,  so  fieital  to  sucoesa  mafonff  sdS 
tijrii^  aaiinpaifn,  ihat  sickness  so  soon  sfninga  up  among  Jai§a  hnniat  of 
anntsoDgiegatod  together  on  suoh  oocaaionB.  Siokness  abowaee Ainr 
cavaleasnen  and  exposure  as  well  as  bad  doditng  and  vMUiKy  finsi 
hdiilB  of  ncteniperance  and  drunkenness,  and,  .above  all,  fawn  -hMrtlBufiwi 
lo^eanBneaa,  «eTen  to  the  common  decendes  of  life,  all  whidl^  jnk  to- 
aafliei^  entaS  mafignant  fever  as  an  inevitable  aeeampaniment  oF  a 
BoMiaa  wanf  on  a  campaign. 

^^fbe  excessive  ^Irinkin^  of  the  Russians  was  likewise  tryiqg  to  HwradBla 
nesB«  but  the  weather  bdng  cold,  I  stood  it  pretty  wdl^— -the  awreHmfigstiif) 
aamc;  as  we  riso  have  a  name  for  hard  drinking,  a  name  whidi  ia  noir  eer^ 
frifafly4nGorrect.    Thdr  Jlth,  in  whkh  they  rivai  the  Jews,  is  a  nnidi 
seeunBr 


pecuHBr  national  trait    Wiuct  I  saw  in  their  cantonments  is  peii 
soiMMe.     General  Reuchteum*s  establishment  was  one  of  die 
iBflsmuch  as  he  had  a  hair  brush  and  a  washhand-basin,  and  somel 
heonlymade uae of  one  room  for  everything— eating  and  deepiii^  ^ 

fifty  rooms  at  bis  disposal,  the  state  of  some  of  which  indicalea  tao  dean^ 
that  his  peojile  weie  above  the  common  decendes  of  mankind ;  not^fimm^waflt 
of  xonvenienoes,  since  in  that  respect  the  Turks  are  as  scrupnloua  aa  wwa. 
The  General  opened  a  door  to  show  me  a  handsome  sdoon,  as  he  sidd.  fie 
hastily  shut  it,  exclaiming,  "  Disgusting," — "  ditto,**  I.  Noperson  chained  his 
linen,  at  least,  so  I  judged  from  appearances,  and  from  ^e  drcuanrtanoe  of 
being  infermed,  OB  dcdrtng  to  have  mine  washed,  that  each  a  thing  was  oat  of 
the  <|uestion.  This  defect  alone  biought  the  Russians  into  gveatdiBNi 
adth  the  Christians  ef  Turkey,  who,  in  the  virtue  of  cfaaahnfas,  imitate  l 
BufananHBastem. 


There  is  a  much  worse  story  than  tins  in  reference  to  General  Than 
— ^to  a  dandy,  a  rara  avit  in  the  army — but  which,  however  Ulufta- 
6ne  of  the  haiwisBi  of  the  RnsdanSy  is  too  manifestllj  ao  toIie4Hipddft 
of  bdng  transferred  to  osnr  pegea. 

Bvery  class  of  oflScen  (Oaptam  Shderemaiked,  as  the  result  of  liis'then 
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e)  was  dtteosted  with  their  military  life,  which  they  deMribed  to  me 
emittiiij^ly  imome ;  leave  of  absence  was  out  of  the  qnestioo.  An 
from  Finland  might  be  for  fifteen  years  in  Bessarabia,  and  vice  vend, 
neml  view,  also,  they  talked  to  me  of  the  army  as  of  an 'evil  of  ancom- 

r'fcude ; — too  numerous  for  the  population  of  Russia,  and  too  expen- 
resources,  although  the  expense,  proportionately,  is  scarcely  one* 
Bifa  chat  of  an  English  army.  The  eondemnadoii  of  a  million  of  men  to 
y  completely  arrests  the  population  of  the  eountnr.  I  do  not  mean  to 
it  Bnssia  has  a  million  of  men  underarms,  but  toe  continued  oonscrip* 
losaiaiji  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  about  £0^000  men  who  die  annual^ 
i  nfcrage  (leaving  the  kiDed  out  of  the  quesUon)  raakes  it  np.  Thw 
il  morulitj  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  preosposition  to  die,  still 
lard  drinking^  the  Russian  soldier  having  only  one  ahilUng  and  sixpence 
fa  pay,  with  rations  of  bread  and  salt :  but  from  want  of  deanliness,  of 
iries,  and  principally  of  good  food,  which  venders  tfaam  unable  tosnp[K»t 
ktigue;  also  from  the  absence  of  osedieal  men  and  medieine,  by  whidi 
Ijaorders  prove  fatal.  Of  the  latter  defect,  the  foUowing  drcumstanee 
lid  -proof.  Genensl  Montresor's  brother, «  yoang  tifficer  of  lancers,  w» 
g  in  his  house  at  the  time  I  was,  on  sick  leave  from  bis  regiment  at 
He  was  waating  awi^  from  the  effects  of  the  Adrianople  fever, 
jfk  it  was  evident  that  proper  treatment  would  restore  Imn  in  a  few 
The:general  was  greatly  distressed,  be  being  his  only  brother,  and  kn- 
Us  uneasiness  to  me  one  di^,  condnding  hy  s>y>Q&  **  There  is  not  m 
in  die  army.*'  All  in  mv  power  to  do  I  did,  wmch  was  to  note  down 
mg  man's  case,  and  to  ofier  to  lay  the  same  before  a  medical  person  at 
n*my  return.  It  was  gntefolly  accepted:  bat  what  aatatc of  thiiijp!  The 
i  that  tioK  sooth  of  ^e  Balkans  was  15fiOO  strong,  yet  one  of  its  supe- 
aerak  was  obliged  to  depend  on  the  canialty  of  a  traveler  retnming  to 
■tinople  (an  uncertain  journey,  which  might  be  delayed  by  aeddents)^ 
i  fow  medidnes  for  his  bfother.  The  penury  of  the  Rnssian  government 
site  armies  quicUy  inefficient  in  ooootries  not  dvibsed,  where  th^mmt 
I  on  thnr  own  resources.  We  have  seen  how  the  army  that  reached 
lople  suffered  from  the  common  casualties  of  heat  and  nun  in  a  fine 
■te  dimate ;  yet  there  are  people  who  think  seriously  of  a  Russian  army 
enable,  even  now,  of  marehing  to  India.  Rnsna  mmym  tnasffiwls 
SMM  teUl  do  so  enihf  if  we  auow  ier  to  coniimte  etrtemUng  her  rermm 
Tbnt  at  present,  if  aOO,000  men  left  Iter  firontieis,  not  SOOO  wouldTradi 
The  Russian  officers,  with  all  tbdr  boasting  of  what  they  had  done,  and 
hey  conld  do,  treated  this  as  visionary,  at  least  for  the  next  twcn^  or 
rears.  By  that  time  they  hoped  to  have  Persia  organised,  and  cultivated, 
tersected  with  roads ;  the  Persians  tbdr  vassals,  and  tliebr  resource! 

an  amalmroation  of  interests,  which  will  be  fedlitated  bv  the  luke- 
ess  of  the  Persians  touching  religion.  The  death  of  the  Scbah,too,  by 
I  dvll  war  among  his  sons,  will  give  Russia  a  pretext  for  occupying 
in  order  to  place  Abbas  Mirza,  to  whom  she  has  gnaranteed  it,  on  the 
d.  Will  not  Abbes  Mina  be  her  humble  vassal?  Will  she  withdraw 
Mips  ?    They  related  to  me  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  when  hidined  to 

Napoleon  m  his  designs  against  Enghma,  actually  ordered  Platoifto 
to  India  with  50,000  Cossacks.  Platoff  prepared  to  obey,  as  he  would 
one  an  order  to  roardi  to  a  hotter  place ;  but  at  tlie  endtx  three  days  it 
ong  his  men  where  they  were  going— to  some  unknown  hot  place,  at  an 
im  dntance.    They  accordinglv  mutinied  ;  not  against  their  leader,  but 

thdr  destination,  and  would  not  proceed  a  step  beyond  Astrachan. 
\  finding  his  authority  ineffectual,  despatched  a  courier  to  the  emperor 
le  intelligence,  and  waited  with  some  anxiety  for  the  answer ;  but  be 
ortly  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  another  courier,  crying,  *<  Long  live 
kder."    The  madman^  death  put  an  end  to  this  mad  freak. 
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Before,  howe?er  the  obstacles  of  clime  and  distance,  which  now  screen  Hii 
dottan  from  the  basilisk  gaze  of  Russia's  ambition,  be  overcome,  and  she ' 
enabled  to  plant  military  colonies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  let  us  lio] 
that  her  greatness  will  be  reduced  by  the  same  instrument  which  raised  it 
the  army.  When  we  consider  how  it  is  raised ;  that  the  conscripts  are,  in  ( 
oases,  obliged  to  be  marked,  in  many  instances  shackled,  to  insure  their  joinioj^ 
their  regiments,  when  they  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  home  and  happiness ; 
that  their  term  of  service  is  twenty-three  years  (which  few  survive),  during 
which  they  exist  under  the  worst  of  treatment— worse  than  that  which 
nesroes  endured  when  their  drivers  wielded  the  lash  unchecked  hj  responsi- 
bili^  ;  we  are  only  surprised  that  the  half  of  it  does  not  commit  suicide— not 
that  the  whole  does  not  revolt.  Hitherto  this  unnatural  state  of  things  has 
been  cemented,  by  the  blindest  ignorance  among  the  soldiers  of  their  company 
tive  unhappy  situation.  But  it  cannot  last  long.  If  one  snark  of  intelligence 
fidl  among  them,  a  flame  will  bunt  out  unquenchable :  it  will  flee  from  Kampt- 
lebatka  to  the  Euxine,  illumine  the  mines  of  Siberia,  dazzle  the  palaces  of 
Moscow,  and  end  in  a  terrible  explosion,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  the  d^ 
struction  of  their  despots,  and  so  total  a  disorganisation  of  the  state,  that,  a 
century  will  not  suffice  to  reconsolidate  it.  As  it  is,  not  a  year  passes  without 
diere  being  a  mutiny  in  some  regiment  or  other,  carefully  concealed  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  and  from  the  world. 

tf  Conscription,  in  the  present  state  of  Continental  Europe,  is  a  necessary  evil^ 
iduch  in  France  and  dermany  is  modified  by  its  short  duration,  by  miid  dis- 
cipline, and  by  the  prospect  held  out  to  soldiers  of  becoming  officers.  In 
Bnasia,  no  soldier  can  emerge  from  the  ranks,  and  every  officer  has  the  power 
o£ inflicting  corporal  chastisement  for  the  slightest  misdemeanour;  as,  for 
eiample,  a  comet's  or  an  ensign's  servant  has  not  dried  his  master's  boots,  or 
deaned  his  pipe — he  is  sent  to  the  town-major  to  request  a  beating.  The  man 
himself,  as  I  have  witnessed,  bears  the  message.  The  major  accedes,  and  places 
Idm  between  two  Cossacks,  who  lay  on  with  their  terrible  whips,  like  flails,  ad 
Bbkitm.  From  such  treatment  the  Cossacks,  being  ruled  by  their  own  laws  and 
privileges,  are  free';  and  it  is  to  their  exemption  from  the  general  discipline  of 
the  army  that  I  attribute  their  beine  angels  of  intelligence  compared  vrith  the 
soldiers  of  the  line — **  not  one  of  whom,**  observed  a  general  to  me, "  is  worth 
his  salt  until  he  has  received  500  coups  de  baton;  right  or  wrong,  he  must  have 
them — ^the  sooner  the  better."  I  could  not  avoid  observing,  that  thn  very  in- 
discriminate chastisement  might  be  the  cause  of  hu  stupidity.  **  Bagatelle,^ 
he  replied,  jokingly  ;  "  these  are  English  ideas :  such  will  not  do  wiih  us;  we 
should  have  rebellion  in  a  week.  Sans  les  coups  de  b6ton,  they  would  not  stand 
les  coups  deJuiiJJ*  How  mortifying  to  human  pride  to  think  that  a  stick  cao 
produce  the  effect  of  honour  and  patriotism  ! 

The  Bulfi;arian8  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Russians  on  this  occanoD, 
as  they  will  do  ag^ain  upon  the  first  successes  of  the  Muscovites,  unless 
they  are  duly  informed  tnat  the  same  religious  rights  will  be  guaranteed 
to.  them  by  the  Western  Powers,  under  the  Sultan,  as  they  could  enjoy 
under  the  Tsar,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  a  moderated  haratsh,  or 
poll-tax,  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  them,  and,  unless  imperious  cir- 
cumstances should  require  it,  they  shall  have  no  military  duties  to  perform. 
Upon  this  subject  Captain  Slade  remarks  very  sensibly : 

The  Bulgarians  served  the  Russians  during  the  war  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  remain.  They  maintained  them  six  months  after  the  war.  In  re- 
turn, Russia  obtained  an  amnesty  for  them — not  for  their  advantage,  but  to 
impose  on  the  world — and  knew  also  that  the  Sultan  would  observe  it  out  of 
fear.  But  instead  of  convincing  them  of  this  truth,  the^  insinuated  the  con- 
trary. Why  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  knew  that  their  influence  was  sreatly 
weakened  among  the  Bulgarians,  and  that  in  a  future  war  they  could  not 
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rarely  od  their  co-operation.  It  was,  therefore,  politic  to  depri?e  the 
of  a  valuable  population.  In  the  second  place,  by  enticing  them  into 
tfaey  would  be  obliged,  for  want  of  subsistence,  to  enter  the  army  as 
.  These  are  nefarious  reasons,  but  too  true,  to  the  disgrace  of  Russia, 
he  army  finally  broke  up,  May,  1880,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Bui* 
qoitted  home  and  happiness  with  them,  partly  from  Selimnia,  Yam- 
.» entirely  from  Aidos  and  Bourgas.  The  soldiers  rooted  up  the  vineyards 
Mttrlf,  and  before  oiiitting  Bourgas,  Marshal  Diebitsch's  hesd-quarters, 
led  the  houses.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  town  belonged  to  the 
BDd  tliat  they  iiad  only  occupied  it  as  tenants.  Great  distress  attended 
emble  Bulgarians — men,  women,  and  children — in  their  progress  to 
lia  and  Moldavia.  Thousands  sunk  under  fatigue  and  starvation,  or  died 
ilague  by  their  contact  with  the  troops  at  Varna,  where  they  were  com- 
to  halt ;  the  remainder  were  pluneed  in  misery.  I  saw  letters  after- 
rom  some  of  these  exiles  to  their  friends,  entreating  them  not  to  follow 
They  stated  that  they  were  in  want  of  everything,  and  wished  to  return 
jey ;  but  that  the  Russians  would  not  allow  it — they  were  making  them 
I  soldiers. 

isD  influence  has  sensibly  decreased  in  these  countries,  in  consequence 
itewar.  The  inhabitants  have  since  regarded  the  Russians  with  some- 
>proaching  horror,  only  qualified  by  their  being  of  the  same  relicion. 

0  they  thought  that  no  persons  but  Turks  bastinadoed  and  plundered 
HUitry  ;  that  no  persons  but  Hebrews  delighted  in  filth  ;  that  no  persons 
nariotes  made  a  jest  of  bad  &ith.  The  sojourn  of  a  Russian  army  in 
lia  showed  them  the  union  of  these  three  amiable  qualities.  With 
ized  contempt  and  dislike  have  I  often  heard  the  Bulgarians  talk  of 
icsts ;  it  was  painful  for  them  to  compare  them  to  the  C&manleys ;  yet 
it  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  But  sorrow  and  srievances  are  soon 
n.  In  a  few  years  the  Russians  may  again  be  Uiought  of  only  as 
ios.  and  again  the  Bulgarians  may  welcome  them,  unless  the  aged  raise 

of  warning  from  past  events.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  should 
m  to  their  betrayers,  like  birds  to  a  serpent :  it  is  so  sweet  to  be  ruled 

1  eo>religionists.  Tlie  Bulgarians,  however,  might  be  saved,  as  well  as 
Christians  of  northern  Turkey,  from  being  made  the  blind  tools  of 
I  ambition,  if  England  had  agents  residing  among  them  to  point  out  to 
eir  true  interests  and  the  real  designs  of  Russia.  The  name  of  £ng- 
pwat  in  these  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  would  rather  deem  them- 
»eholden  to  her  for  protection  from  the  Sultan's  despotism  (which, 

policy,  is  masked  towards  his  Christian  subjects)  than  to  Russia.    If 

lish  agent  lived  among  them,  they  would  consider  him  their  protec- 

Russian  influence  from  that  time  would  be  a  dead  letter.*    Russia 

ly  aver  that  no  Christian  power  save  Russia  can  gain  influence  with  the 
im  account  of  their  intolerant  religion.  But  the  Bulgarians  are  exceptions, 
.  affirm  from  my  own  experience  and  credible  information.  They  most 
ndged  by  the  Cosmopolitan  Greeks,  now  as  ever  the  most  fknatic  of  mortals, 
tily  believe  that  a  Roman  Catholic  is  more  sure  of  hell  than  a  Pagan;  as  a 
lieves  that  a  Persian  is  seventy  times  worse  than  an  infideL  Some  years 
B  son  of  a  Greek  noble  embraced  the  Mussulman  faith;  the  father  vented 
of  despair  in  the  ear  of  his  confessor.  **  It  is,  indeed,  a  heavy  misfortune," 
the  priest,  "  but  you  should  console  yourself  with  the  reflection  how  much 
rious  it  would  have  been  had  he  become  a  Catholic."  "  True,"  answered 
cted  parent,  "  that  indeed  is  a  blessing."  The  very  air  of  Constantinople 
irable  to  intolerance.  "  Why  should  we  not  dance  with  Turks?"  said  a 
5young  lady  at  Pera,  in  the  year  1830,  daughter  of  a  plenipotentiary,  "  we 
ith  Protestants." 

Bulgarians  are  free  from  such  intolerance,  but  they  are  extravagantly 
tious.  St.  Nicolas  is  their  fiivourite  saint;  and  they  have  a  superstition, 
elieved  by  the  lower  classes,  that  when  God  dies,  he  will  succeed  him. 
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siooe  the  peace  has  established  a  Consul-General  among  the  Bulgarians,  < 
aibly  to  protect  them,  but  in  reality  to  foment  discontent  and  to  create  p[  , 
tion  to  the  Osmanleys,  by  which  means,  as  she  always  practised  vith  the- 
Gieeka,  she  shields  her  next  aggression,  as  her  last,  under  the  cloak  of  suocour-  - 
fay  the  oppressed  Christians.  But  were  the  agent  of  another  great  povei;  .«^g 
interested  in  preserving  the  Sultan*s  power,  on  the  spot,  such  artifices  would  ^^B 
be  expcNied,  and  the  Osmanleys  and  the  Bulgarians,  hy  his  medium,  be  pre-  _^-^ 
servra  in  harmony.  And  let  it  be  ever  borne  in  mind  by  the  fkiendt  e£  ^^ 
humanity,  that  the  situation  of  the  rava  in  Turkey  is  one  thousandfold  pre-  *-* 
foeable  to  that  of  the  serf  in  Russia.  The  former  cannot  be  sold  with  the  laDd»  ^ 
nor  torn  from  his  family  to  join  the  army,  nor  even  be  a  domestic  ikve^  -unlca  '^ 
Ml  the  case  of  rebellion. 

Before  pfirting  with  Captain  Slade^s  book,  it  is  but  &ir  to  itste  Aat, 
lAilst  a  niilo-Turk,  like  Colonel  Chesney,  and  unsparing  m  ezponng 
die  weaknesses  and  abuses  of  the  barbarian  Muscovites,  lie  is  no  lea 
booest  in  bis  aocounts  of  the  tyrannous  practioes  of  tbur  feUow^badbacimfl^ 
die  Turks.  The  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia  follovrin^  so  dossly  ipoa 
die  destmotion  of  the  Janissries  gave  rise  to  two  parties,  onenAMWor 
efmrfbrm,  the  other  in  fiivour  of  the  old  system,  as  in  die  prssit  Jay 
W9  have  two  warlike  narties,  one  who  would  war  -with  tSie  til  of  the 
IflFiestem  Powers,  anotner  who  would  ignominiously  £dcard  duit  nfl  as 
coming  from  infidds,  who  will  bargain  for  privileges  foe  Amr  bivedier 
infideu  in  return  for  assistance  g^ven.  In  the  present  instanoe^  thelattsr 
party  appear  to  have  gained  for  the  time  being  the  asoendanej  in  Ike 
OMmcils  of  ministers ;  in  die  time  of  Makmnd  a  most  apprsfiiei,  ree^ 
mm  put  in  pracdoe  with  the  opponents  of  reform,  and  dmt  was  aa  Aaost 
isdiserinunate  butchery. 

JCvery  street  presented  horrkl  spectacles;  the  bodies  sttetcbed  on  their 
baoks,  heads  under  their  right  arms,  and  the  Ms^iM(sentenoes.)-oB  tbeirJweMl^ 
with  stones  on  them  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  awi^.  For  vaiiefy^ 
the  head  of  an  Armenian,  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  oonapiiaeyb 
was  placed  between  his  legs,  looking  towards  the  ignoble  part ;  and  uie  «i^ 
eamstance  of  being  an  infidel  was  strongly  and  repeatedly  dwek  ott,  with 
amusing  prolixity,  in  his  yafta,  as  a  heinous  aggravation  of  the  crime  ^ 
tteason  against  bis  sovereign  lord.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  poniBhaBSMt 
was  not  greater  dian  that  of  the  most  orthodox  Osmanley.  One  af^ks 
fiat  and  roost  pitiable  cases  was  that  of  the  master  of  a  fashioaable  cUtu^ 
near  the  fish-market,  in  which  the  conspirators  used  to  hold  their  meet* 
inn.  This  poor  devil,  who  probably  liad  no  idea  that  the  act  of  selluig 
coffee  to  a  conspirator  made  him  one,  nor  conceived  it  the  du^  of  a  corrtct 
publican  to  make  a  distinction  of  customers,  was  buying  vegetaoles  at  astaOt 
when  he  was  accosted  by  the  guard  ;  and,  having  answered  die  nsoal  inleflro* 
gptory, «  What  isjFour  namer*  made  to  kneel,  and  decapitated  on  dm  mmm 

rt  where  he  had  been  providing  for  his  supper,  it  being  ooovenieotlysitMSsd 
publicity.  As  a  further  example  to  the  fraternity,  recording,  at  dw  snae 
dme,  an  immemorial  Eastern  custom,  his  shop  was  rued  to  die  ground.  IFlie 
people  passed  these  exhibitions  with  seeming  carelessness;  afowstoppeito 
Msd  the  sentences;  but  none  showed  commiseration,  or  made  anrTemmk. 
None  dared— the  least  display  of  feeling  entailing  death ;  indeed,  nardly  so 
flomdi  was  requisite,  since  those  suspected  of  thinking,  were  deemed  eqoal^ 
culpable  with  those  who  spoke,  against  the  government.  The  most  acdve  seanm 
was  made  for  the  accused,  who,  without  warning  or  triid,  wherever  dicjr  weia 
fiMind  (if  a  public  place,  i£  not,  in  the  nearest)^  were  instantly  beheaded.  The 
process  verbal  was  simpb-— *<  Are  you  so  and  so^  Hassan,  or  ixhmet,4ir  Zadik  ?** 
— "Tnie,Iam  Achnety  whatdoyott  want?*^    "  We  want  your  ' 
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dMNi^  widiont  dlsturlMMice.''— "  Oh  t  this  is  a  mistake :  you  mean  that  Achmeti 
Wtbat:  I  am  Dot  Ihe  man  r*  "  Ton  are  the  man :  we  are  looking  (or  a  certain 
Achroet,  with  a  long  nose  and  large  eyes  ;  you  have  a  long  nose  and  burge  eyes, 
md  wn  criM  4iBhmet,  therefore  must  be  the  man  wba  is  eomrleted  of  treason 
t  o«r  lofd.^ — ^I  protest  this  is  a  cakmrnious  fidsehood !  I  pray  yoa  go 
»IaB  Bot  this  manT  **  Hear  the  Ussphemer!  not  content  with 
\  our  lord^  he  cfemes  his  guilt,  instead  of  bowing  at  once  to 


fs  deawncy!  kneel,  wretch T — "By  the  prophet!  by  my  £9rtfaer*s 
If  by  my  soul,  I  swear  I  am  innocent  f  this  is  a  mistake  P — thus  saying, 
Ms  hir  head.-  This  eiposure  to  an  unpleasant  equhoque  renders  it  fortonate, 
■riher  tftair  otherwise^  m  an  Osmanley  to  hate  a  personal  defect,  whidi  may 
fltoin  Ibr  htra  a  surname;  as,  for  example,  ^eHm  One-eye,  or  Mustapha 
Chaok^bad^  or  Avni  Chib^^t^  is  not  liable  to  become  a  head  diorter  through 


TIb»  czistexMte-  of  a  wide-spread  eonspiraey  might  be  supposed  to 
itMai»  esDrase  with  the  PhiliKTarks  for  these  ezieeflses:  but  it  is 


;  diat^  whaterer  was  their  origin,  they  were  oairied  out  in  a  spirit 
iff  pare  anganiary  dislectation,  and  often  of  an  almost  indiacriminate 


Mbr  w«s  fida  rigour  confined  te  one  sex ;  several  women  who,  in  the  ftdiNM 
if  grie(  dared  openly  to  bewail  their  relations^  and  to  arraign  the  measures  of 
fMPvnmentt  were  cast,  in  sacks,  into*  the  sea ;  and  as  a  further  and  more 
sibttue!  check,  oombining  shame  on  female  loquacity,  one  was  publidy  hun^ 
b«l»  witb  an  attention  to  biensSance  peculiar  to  the  Easterns,  enrelbped  in  a 
flttk.  About  the  same  time^  also,  a  Hebrew,  for  having  been  too  intimate  with 
•TnrkJdi  lady,  was  hung  at  his  door,  where  he  writhed  and  kicked  for  two 
konvs  before  the  ill-adjusted  knot  choked  him — the  stream  of  the  Bosphoms, 
is  the  mcaBwbile,  washing  away  the  guitt  of  his  feir  accomplice.  She  almost 
iJinrKid  her  fete,  for  hariag  shown  sudi  bad  taste.  In  many  shapes  death 
trinmpbed  dnring  this  terrible  fortnight.  Two  wretches,  convicted  of  attempt- 
to  iR  the  new  seraglio  ai  Bederl^,  on  the  Bosphoros,  were  impaled ;  one 
brsatfied  on  the  f<Mlowing  dayi 

TheM  horrors  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  most  unaccountable  part  of  an 
Cainniiiiiy'a  character :  his  great  passive  courage  at  so  trying  a  moment,  so 
*fmdik»  a  wrench  from  all  fStmt  is  dear  ;**  the  more  extraorainafy  to  us,  know- 
iig^the  wnat  of  courage  displayed  by  the  troops,  witnessing  the  cowardly  run- 
aovayafroBii  before  the  Cossacks,  part  and  parcel,  countrymen  and  brethren,  of 
llm  liiliiini  of  Blahmoud*s  rigour.  Their  noble  bearing  at  tlte  fetal  moment 
ma  paafly  caaltmg,  and  almost  made  the  spectators  en?y  deaths  which  seem- 
i^^  cost  so  little  to  endure.  It  certainly  caused  a  tone  of  feeling  in  the  by- 
want  of  detestation — far  other  than  what  might  have  been  ex- 
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pastod;  vet  very  natural^  for  q^raony  loeea  the  greater  part  of  its  hideonsoess 
nlMBiit  OoAb  to  dq[)ress  the  minds  of  its  victims,  eonequently  acts  with  tenfold 
aoBRty*  The  shrieks  of  a  person  on  the  point  of  being  executed  would  have 
■aae  eflbct  in  awaking  the  passions  of  a  crowd  than  would  the  sight  often 
paasons-qnietlysnflbring  the  same  fete.  A  dlsatbdiriek  echoes  a  long  time  in 
•nr  ean,  but  a  deathblow  soon  vanishes  from'  our  eyes.  So^  we  are  told,  the 
eriea  o€  Madame  Dabarry  (the  only  penon  cited  as  havioa  given  way  to 
despair  on  the  revolutionary  scaffold)  nroduced  an  unwonted  thrill  of  horror  in 
the  Ftoisian  mob,  aad  RMned  it  from  me  apathy  whidi  the  courage  of  the  con- 
demned—causing admiration  to  usurp*  the  place  of  jpity— had  hitherto  kept 
np.  One  mocning  L  accidentally  became  a  wifioesa  et  an  execution^  At  the 
npper  endof  the  street  I  observed  a  slight  tumult,,  occasioned  by  an  arrest  but 
not  knowing  what  it  related  to,  1  did  not  stir.  Presently,  the  guard  moved 
towards  me,  and  halting  where  1  was  standing,  in  the  widest  part,  cleared  an 
tpefrapaeef  by. which  manoravre; we,  die  sp^katom,  were  so  doseFy  wedged, 
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that  I  could  not  get  away,  incited  thereto  by  the  visible  and  audible  discontent 
of  Uie  Osmanleys  around  me  at  the  presence  of  an  infidel.  It  certainly  was 
misplaced. 

Into  this  place  two  men  stepped  from  the  body  of  the  guard— one  old,  and 
ugly,  and  meanly  dressed  ;  the  other  young,  and  handsome,  and  richly  attired 
in  the  old  costume.  The  office  of  one  of  them  was  not  doubtful,  by  the  long 
ataghan  in  his  hand;  the  other,  by  his  firm  step,  and  the  unconcerned  air  with 
which  he  glanced  around,  might  have  passed  for  the  provost-marshal,  had  not 
his  manner  soon  announced  that  he  was  destined  to  act  a  more  important  part ; 
— and  he  knew  it,  for  he  at  once  knelt  down  without  prompting,  and  suffered 
his  thumbs  to  be  tied  behind  him  with  a  piece  of  string,  that  he  might  not  in- 
voluntarily  interfere  with  the  operation.  The  executioner  then  took  off  his 
turban,  tied  up  Mohammed's  lock,  and  adjusted  the  denounced  head  in  the 
most  favourable  position  for  displaying  his  skill,  desiring  its  owner  to  hold  it 
steady.  So  peculiarly  adapted  is'  the  Eastern  costume,  having  no  collars,  to 
the  despatch  of  head-cutting,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  originally 
adopted  by  slavish  courtiers  as  symbolic  of  tlieir  necks  bein^  always  ready. 
This  preparation  did  not  occupy  two  minutes,  during  which  it  was  uncertam 
which  of  the  two  showed  the  greatest  coolness.  Drawing,  then,  his  atadiab, 
the  executioner  held  it  up  in  the  act  to  strike,  and  in  this  position  redted  the 
offence — "conspiracy,'*  &c.  It  was  an  awful  picture,  a  moment  of  breathless 
excitement  to  all  persons  present,  excepting  the  two  actors,  the  one  of  whom 
the  most  interested  in  the  event  appearing  the  most  careless.  Being  close  to 
him,  malgr^moi,  I  watched  him  narrowly,  but  could  not  perceive  the  slightest 
change  in  his  florid  countenance,  or  a  tremor  in  his  fine  limbs.  Both  atsudi 
a  crisis  would  have  been  pardonable  in  the  boldest.  Having  heard  his  crimen 
he  cried  in  a  firm  voice,  "  O  Moliammed,  I  die  innocent ;  to  thee  I  consign 
my  soul."  He  repeated  these  words,  with  others  to  the  same  purport,  when 
the  finisher  of  the  law,  impatient,  demanded,  **  Are  you  read^  ?*^  The  gallant 
fellow,  with  an  energy  of  tone,  which  showed  that  his  spirit  already  saw  the 
**  dark-eyed  girls,**  promptly  answered  "  Ready.**  The  moment  after,  his  head, 
struck  off  by  one  blow,  was  rolling  in  the  dust.  The  blood  instantaneously 
gushed  out  of  the  body,  the  neck  slightly  palpitated  ;  life  vanished  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.  The  savaee  who  performed  the  deed  cleaned  the  blade 
on  the  corpse's  clothes,  then  held  it  up  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  seeing  some 
stains  on  i^  again  wiped  it  before  resheathing  it.  How  willingly,  to  judge  by  my 
own  feelings,  and  the  looks  of  the  bystanders,  would  we  have  torn  the  wretcn 
in  pieces  I  He  disposed  the  body  secundem  artem,  an  assistant  washed  away 
the  blood,  the  crowd  silently  dispersed,  and  Hassan  was  left  where  he  fdJ,  to 
glut  the  gaze  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  twenty-four  hours  before  beiog  con- 
sigjned  to  sinepeds.  What  a  change  in  five  minutes  I  No  sifflit  ever  made  so 
painful  an  impression  on  my  mind.  Nor  hanging,  nor  breaking  on  the  whed, 
nor  impalement,  nor  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  adopted  by  man  to  destroy 
Ood*s  image,  can  produce  so  disagreeable  an  effect  on  the  unusiHl  roectator. 
In  those,  the  notes  of  preparation,  and  the  attendant  bustle,  graduaUy  attune 
his  feelings  to  the  event ;  the  mere  circumstance  of  there  being  some  appaiatos 
assures  him,  or  at  least  inclines  him  to  believe,  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence ;  and  when  the  curtain  drops  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  angfat  than  a 
suspension  of  life.  The  ghastliness  of  death  is  veiled.  But  in  this  Uiere  is  no 
deception.  Here  lies  the  motionless  trunk,  there  rolls  the  head,  as  if  in  mockeiy 
of  the  faith  which  builds  on  their  re-union ;  and  what  increases  the  pain  of 
the  spectator  is  the  conviction,  that  the  victim,  arrested,  accused,  and  executed 
before  him  in  five  minutes,  was  innocent. 

The  Soldaten-Freundy  the  Austrian  military  organ,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Russians,  after  the  reduction  of  Rustchuk  and  Silistria,  will  advance 
on  Varna ;  we  think,  for  the  reasons  brfore  stated,  that  they  will  take 
more  central  and  westerly  routes,  although  not  so  westerly  as  have  been 
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opoed  by  some,  and  the  details  will  be  more  or  less  regulated  by  what 
eo«operation  they  meet  from  the  Christiaii  populations.  The  Russians 
hope  eveiything  from  a  source  which  a  very  little  diplomatic  interference 
a^t  neutralise.  They  are  in  expectation  that  Montenegro  will  give  the 
woal  for  a  general  uprising  as  soon  as  they  have  crossed  the  Danube. 
nereis  not  more  than  thirty  miles  at  one  point  between  the  two 
jbontiers  of  Montenegro  and  ^rvia;  and  if  this  was  occupied  by  the 
Montenegrines,  all  Bosnia,  Hertzegovina,  and  Turkish  Croatia  would  be 
•i.onee  cut  off  from  giving  any  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
these  provinces  would  infallibly  succumb  to  the  Christians,  who  are  twice 
as  numerous  as  their  rulers,  and  are  said  to  have  been  supplied  witii  arhis 
and  ammunition  by  the  Russians. 

But  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  defensive  means  of  Turkey,  we. 
will  turn  to  Colonel  Chesney,  who  had  tiie  same  advantages  as  Ci^ptain 
Slade  of  having  witnessed  the  campaigns  of  1828-29,  and  the  greater 
QMS  of  being  a  scientific  soldier. 

It  is  (says  Colonel  Chesney)  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  rather  than  to  the 
p«tt,  that  our  attention  should  now  be  directed.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten by  France  or  England  that  the  present  must  not  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  isolated  attack  upon  Turkey :  it  is  another  step  in  advancing  that  her^i- 
taiy  and  encroaching  policy  of  Russia,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  her  ag- 
msaions  against  the  Ottoman  Empire  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  In 
this  case,  the  fruits  of  Russian  intrigue  have  been  visible  in  the  court  of  Persia  ; 
and,  if  the  author  be  not  mistaken,  in  the  efforts  also  to  close  the  Sound  against 
the  combined  fleets :  all  showing  that  preparations  have  long  been  making  for 
the  present  position  of  the  Russian  troops  in  Turkey. 

The  Enslish  and  French  fleets  have  at  length  entered  the  Euxine  ;  to  |ive, 
as  it  is  understood,  material  support  to  the  Sultan.  If,  therefore,  hostilities 
should  commence,  the  combined  fleets,  or  even  only  one  of  them,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  clear  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  of  every  Russian  vessel  that 
floats ;  causing  her  ships  to  remain  inactive  in  the  ports  of  Taganrog,  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  Odessa. 

Some  idea  of  the  injury  which  would  thus  be  occasioned  to  Russian  com- 
merce may  be  formed  by  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  one  of  these  ports. 

The  total  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Odessa  last  year  was  34,605,076 
silver  roubles:  viz.,  exports,  24,777,717  silver  roubles;  imports,  9,827,359 
silver  roubles.  The  principal  production  of  the  country  is  com,  and  wheat 
WW  exported  to  the  amount  of  14,066,031  roubles  ;  rye,  1,884,179  roubles  ; 
barley,  212,059  roubles ;  maize,  1,594,324  roubles  ;  flour  and  meal,  150,808 
roobfes.  Among  the  other  items  are, — linseed,  1,644,302  roubles;  wool, 
4,268,144  roubles ;  tallow,  439,732  roubles ;  cordage,  126,002  roubles. 

A  simple  blockade  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  trade  of  this  and 
other  Russian  ports  in  abeyance,  without  resorting  to  any  hostile  attack  on 
Sebastopol,  or  elsewhere. 

The  colonel  goes  on  to  express  some  doubts  as  to  any  good  results  to 
be  obtained  against  a  naval  attack  upon  Sebastopol.^  He  quotes  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  illustration  of  the  opinion  that  the  results  of  at- 

*  Captain  Slade's  account  of  the  defences  of  Sebastopol  is  perfectlv  useless  in 
the  present  day,  as  the  docks  constructed  by  English  engineers,  and  which  are  con- 
ddered  a  marvel  of  art,  and  the  forts  called  Constantine,  Alexander,  and  Paul,  as 
(veil  as  that  of  the  Admiralty,  composed  of  three  tiers  of  batteries,  and  each 
tnounting  from  250  to  300  pieces  of  artillery,  b^un  after  the  French  Revolution 
tf  July,  1831,  have  only  been  very  lately  completed,  and  the  works  are  in  some 
places  still  going  on. 
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twdEBig  a  weU-defended  fortress  with  a  fltet^  ramaiiis  a»  ytt  a  pnUuQ 
inr  ti»  future.    In  the  wdl-known  instsices  o£  Copenhj^gnm,.  Aigiean^ 


▲on^  and  San  Juan  d'TIDoa,  there  were  peenliar  okcametaiieee*  At 
Aflge  we  maj  add  to  what  the  cokmd.  ■aje---4he  buoys  had  been  placed 
tl»  daj  before^  and  the  gone  were  then  pousfced  bj  the  only  artflleiy 
oflker  in  die  fort  at  the  place  wUdk  it  was  anppoaed  each  so^  woold 
tdke^  but  ae  next  morning  each  Tease!*  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain:  an  adven* 

tagty  anchored  withiathe  biioys^  theahoi from  the  gons  of  the  fort " 

•psrthem.  The  guna  were  alM.becHjiaamied,^  and  stiU  mora  ineffi 


This  is  a  4|ne8tiol^  however,  about  wUch  sailors  andsoidMrs  ace  aibi 
ance.  All  we  can  say  is,  very  naturally*  that  we  firmly  believa  tha  Une 
jaaVote  can  do  anytmng  they  haw  made  up  their  mnids  to  dob  Still, 
ae  the  poasession  of  the  Crimea  would  erip^  Southern  Ruam  jnut  aa 
aflSMtuaUy  aa  Northern  Russia  would  be  crippled  by  a  fleet  at  Cronatadt 
or  St  Petersburg,  and  as  the  Tartar  element  of  Ae  popuktioBL  ia  koil3a 
taBoasian  desp^^sm^  we  must  say  we  should  pv^br  hearing  q£  the  hmd- 
iBff  of  a  force  on  the  peninada*  to  a  rash  attaok  by  sfaipa  imeawaU- 
■aannd  uaueiies  or  aoone. 

Gotonri  Chosney  next  prooeeda  with  the  coosidenitiea  of  a  ftne 
Ogerafcig  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Blade  Sea. 

The  difficulty  would  scarcely  be  greater  of  giviogsappoct  t»  Tarikay  by  a 
finoe  operating  on  the  western  side  of  the  Euxine.    The  principal  paasngea  <^ 
^  Danube  are  of  themael? es  sufficiently  difficult,  and  could  eesuy  be  mo- 
tected  by  a  steam  flotilla  and  eun-boats ;  while  a  comparatifely  amall  foeoe 
actiag  in  rear  of  tiie  enemy,  uncbr  the  protection  of  the  fleet,  muat  (ftnaidiT 
{ag  the  difficulty  attending  supplies  and  transport)  render  the  advanoa  cwf  an 
intading  army  utterly  impracticable.    For  the  passage  of  a  lai§i  body  of 
tnopB,  with  artillery  and  provisions,  acroaa  the  Balkan,  would  be  no  eaajf  task 
6E  itself  if  no  opposition  whatever  warn  to  be  offered  to  their  naudi.     Nor 
would  the  facility  of  defending  the  passes  be  much  changed  by  the  I'^^^iiAn  of* 
the  Austrian  forces  to  those  of  Russia. ;  for  it  is  still  as  true  naw  aa  it  waa  in 
1789,  with  regard  to  a  campaign  in  Turkey,  '^tbat  a  large  aoay  woidd  b» 
alarved,  and  a  small  one  destroyecL** 

Such  circumstances  have  told  powerfully  in  former  wars  in  fovauc  of  die 
TMs,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  would  be  sufficient  now  to  enable  that  te» 
infSff»^in  a  defensive  warfare  succeiBfo%. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  add,  juady  enough: 

If,  under  such  circumstances  (Uiat  la,  the  drcumstanees  undec  which  the  in- 
vasion of  1828-29  was  resisted),  Turkey  resisted  the  well-i4;>poiiited  and  niuaer' 
ens  army  of  a  first-rate  power  and  its  successive  reinforcements,  up  to  the  dose 
of  a  second  protracted  campaign  in  Europe,  and  caused  immense  loaa  to  her 
invaders — whilst  a  very  creditable  defence  was  maintained  againat  liaidial 
PisAevitch  by  other  levies  hastily  assembled  in  Asia — it  is  suirivnotteo  aiucfa 
to  expect  ^at,  under  the  greatly  improved  circumstances  whicn  hav^eaiMed 
Turkey  to  take  a  respectable  army  and  an  enthiuiastic  people  inCo  tlie  fidUl 
she  will  be  able  to  offer  a  still  more  successful  resistance  to  the  flreah  attempt 
now  being  made  to  conquer  the  country. 

How  much  more  iheae  ciiainistaiicea  will  be  impWHpad  by  <fca  pwaanes 
ef  an  Anglo-French  ^et  and  an  Anglo-French  am^iary  Ibne^  h  h 
needless  to  point  out  'Whatever  n»y  be  the  complicationa  that  may 
anse^  E^glimd  need  be  under  no  apprehensions  as  to  th»  ultimata 
reaolts. 
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THE  MOUSTACHE  M0VEM£N,T. 

a   may-fair   romance. 

By  Dudley  Costello. 

^'  What  a  cold,  impassible  creatiire  Emily  Mordaunt  is !"  said  Lady 
Jane  Hartwell  to  Mrs.  Beaumont,  as  they  were  discussing  their  friencU 
in  A  comer  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  drawing-room,  during  that  distressing 
^quarter  of  an  hour  when  the  dinner  is  ready  and  the  guests  are  not  all 
assembled.     *'  I'm  perfectly  certain  she'll  never  get  married !" 

''As  far  as  appearances  go,"  replied  Mrs.  Beaumont,  <*  I  should  say 
«he  cares  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  wish,  then,"  returned  Lady  Jane,  with  some  asperity — "  I  wish  the 
loen  wouldn't  waste  their  time  in  trying  to  melt  such  a  piece  of  ice." 

It  must  be  observed  that  Lady  Jane  Hartwell  had  three  plain,  un- 
married daughters,  and  that  Emily  Mordaunt  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 

But  her  beauty  was  of  that  lund  which  represses  the  adoration  it 
inspires.'  In  figure,  tall  and  stately  ;  in  feature,  classically  regular  ;  with 
large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes  that*  looked  with  indifference  on  the  outer 
world ;  a  small,  delicately-formed  mouth,  on  which  a  smile  was  rarely 
visible;,  a  cheek  as  pale  as  marble;  and  glossy,  coal-black  hair;  these 
were  the  external  attributes  of  one  who  seemed  to  shut  out  all  emotion 
trom  her  bosom,  and  to  share  in  none  of  the  ordinary  amusements  of  her 
«ex  and  age. 

"One  would  think,"  continued  Lady  Jane,  "that  Captain  FitE- 
£u8tace  had  met  with  repulses  enough  to  convince  even  him  that  he  has 
no  chance  in  that  quarter  ;  and  yet,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  he  has  been 
ctanding  in  the  same  attitude  of' devoted  attention,  scarcely  venturing  to 
«peak  above  his  breath,  while  Miss  Mordaunt  has  never  once  turned  her 
head  towards  him,  nor  so  much  as  opened,  her  lips  to  say  a  single  word. 
•People  may  talk  about  dignity  and  reserve,  but  I  call  such  conduct — ^in 
her  mother's  house,  too— downright  rudeness !" 

^<  Captain  FitzEustace  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  of  yours,  wasn't 
he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Beaumont 

"  That  is  to  say,  I  knew  his  family,  and  on  that  account  received  him 
in  my  house.  But  he  is  one  of  those  young  men  whom  it's  not  at  all 
safe  to  encourage..  My  girls  are  not  rich,  but  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
fiect  something  better  than  a  baronet's  second  son,  and — to  tell  you  the 
troth,  Mrs.  Beiiumont — I  was  at  last  obliged  to  let  him  see  that  lus  visits 
were  not  acceptable,  and  so  our  acquaintance  dropped." 

"  Miss^Mordaunt  will  have  a  good  fortune,  I  fancy  I" 

^'  So  they  say — ^but  these  things  are  always  exaggerated.  Quite  enough, 
though,  no  doubt,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  a  poor  Captain  of  Lancers ; 
—for— as  I  happen  to  know — his  father  only  allows  him  three  hundred  a 
year  besides  his  pay,  and  that  you  know — with  expens^e  habits --can't 
go  very  far.  He  must  want  money,  or  he  wouldn't  make  himself  such  a 
slave  as  he  does  in  a  certain  quarter.*^ 

"Don't  you  consider  him  very  handsome  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Beaumont,  who 
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Erfectly  understood  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane's  dislike  for  the  g^ant 
mcer. 

"  Handsome  !  He's  vain  enough  to  think  so,  hut  I  can't  say  that  I 
do.  .  His  coropleuon  is  too  fair  for  a  man.  Blue  eyes  and  €axen  hair  are 
all  very  well  for  an  angel — or  a  child's  doll, — hut  they  don't  strike  me  as 
very  military-looking.  'Good  teeth  and  dark  moustaches,'  you  say? 
Yes — his  teeth  are  white  enough,  but  as  to  those  things  which  every 
policeman  and  railway  porter  wears  now — I'm  surprised  diat  officers  con- 
tent to  appear  in  them — I  have  my  iutpieioDS !  Ah,  you  may  look  tur- 
prised,  but  I  can  tell  you  that — — " 

What  Lady  Jane  was  on  the  point  of  communicating  was  interrupted 
by  the  i^^proach  of  that  fine  old  English  nobleman  Lord  Gruntenboiy, 
who  came  to  conduct  her  to  dinner.  The  general  pairing  off  then  took 
place.  Mrs.  Beaumont  was  claimed  by  Sir  Fazakerly  Timpsoo,  »  g^eat 
traveller  just  returned  from  Lappmark,  and  who  ought  to  have  offved 
his  arm  to  the  eldest  Miss  Hartwell — at  least  she  expected  ii*-and 
Emily  Mordaunt,  the  last  to  leave  the  drawing-room,  feli  to  tbe  happy 
lot  of  Captain  FitiEustaoe, 

We  must  take  this  opportonity,  while  the  company  are  Areftding  thctf 
way  down  the  stairs,  to  remove  any  impression  unfavouxaUe  to  tbe  last- 
named  gentleman,  which  the  remarks  of  Lady  Jane  HartireU  nii^  have 
been  cakulated  to  produce.  Though  not  a  parti  in  the  eyei  of  mateb- 
making  mammas,  his  birth,  his  actual  position,  and  certain  expectatkms, 
rendered  him  perfectly  eligible  for  the  hand  of  either  of  L%djr  Jane's 
dAughters;  and  it  was  on^  when  it  became  evident  that  be  waa  indif- 
ferent to  the  supposed  charms  of  those  young  ladiea,  that  the  ooolnese 
arose  which  Lady  Jane  had  described  as  arising  £rom  an  opposite  caoae* 
That  he  had  fdlen  deeply  in  love  with  Emily  Mordaunt  was  perfectly 
true,  but  that  the  amount  of  her  fortune  in  any  way  inflnaii^  him, 
was  as  complete  a  misrepresentation.  On  the  score  of  a  little  harmkv 
vanity  he  might,  perhaps,  be  open  to  Lady  Jane's  reproach — ^bot  what 
Captain  of  liancers  ever  thought  himself  positively  iU-loddng?  or^^to 
pat  it  in  the  mildest  form — neglected  his  personal  appeannee?  It  was^ 
in  fact,  almost  a  part  of  the  regimental  duty  of  Captein  KtcEoaftaee  to 
cultivate  his  whiskers  and  moustaches,  and  if  it  00  happened  diat  they 
pwed  some  of  their  attractiona  to  art,  the  blame  muat  rest  witli  A  too 
strict  commanding  officer. 

The  dinner  went  off  in  the  way  dinners  usually  do  where  eveiyilnnfl' 
if  comma  ii/aut,  the  wine  good,  and  the  guesta  entertaining*  Loid 
Gmntersbury  was  eloquent  on  esculents,  being  »  great  grower  e£  tor- 
ni^  and  mangel-wurael ;  Sir  Fazakerly  Timpson  described,  with  moeb 
lest,  the  delightful  society  at  Katkassuvandra,  within  the  Arctie  one^ 
where  the  ingenious  nativef-p-^Lapps,  about  four  feet  high — hudiog^Aat 
sixtv  in  one  hut,  know  nothing  ot  Eau-de-Cologne^  never  take  off  their 
douies,  and  banquet  on  stale  blubber;  Mr.  Vulp^,  the  great  bwyer, 
having  an  eye  to  the  woolsack,  made  that  vista  qmte  a  biry  perspeetLte 
to  eadi  of  the  two  Miss  Hartwells,  between  whom  he  tat ;  and— not  to 
enumerate  too  many — Captam  FiUEustaoe  still  ^ke  in  low  and  tiaid 
accents  to  Emily  Mordaunt;  wUle  what  she  replied,  or  whether  ahe 
replied  at  all,  could  not  be  detected  by  even  the  most  jeaknts  eara  aided 
by  the  most  watchfol  ey^.    It  was  singular  that  one  ao  beiuitifid  m 
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EbiIj  Mordaimt  should  set  so  little  store  by  that  which  beanties  in 
general  appear  almost  wholly  to  live  for.  Neiraer  of  the  Miss  Hartwdts 
«hihited  the  same  indifference  to  the  compliments  which  were  paid  to 
ikem  ;  but  the  reason  why  was  not  veiy  difficult  to  discover. 

Where  a  lady  is  the  host,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  ^  had"  old  Eiigiisfa 
frnkaok  prevails  of  remaining  long  over  the  wine  after  she  has  withdrawn. 
Lord  Gruntershury  would  willingly  have  kept  his  seat  for  another  hoar, 
hsfc»  being  rather  deaf,  mistook  for  another  bottle  of  daret  the  propon- 
tioa  for  ooflfee,  urged  by  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  nephew,  Mr.  Percy  Latimer, 
liboy  beine  intensely  musical,  was  all  anxiety  to  return  to  the  drawing- 
waakj  to  mom  off  in  some  elaborate  modem  compositions,  for  which  he 
MJeved  himself  to  have  an  especial  vocation.  The  decided  ^yes"  of 
Lord  Grnmtersbuiy  was  a  surprise — ^and  not  altogether  a  pleasant  one — ^ 
\m  both  Sir  Fazakerly  Timpson  and  Mr.  Vulpy,  who  were  tiying  to  put 
mA  other  down,  and  got  thirsty  with  the  exertion;  hot  tlw  mocha 
hajing  made  its  appearance  almost  instantaneously,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  it  bat  acquiescence.  Lord  Gruntershury  uttered  a  wobble  of 
fiMppointment  when  he  inhaled  the  fragrant  vapour,  and  both  the  lawyer 
md  the  traveller  hastily  appealed  to  the  sherry  as  their  last  chance; 
Cwtain  FitzEustace,  however,  hailed  the  signal  for  breaking-up  wiUi 
Uight^  his  desire  to  leave  the  dining-room  bc^g  quite  as  great  as  diat 
of  Mr.  Percy  Latimer,  and  his  motive  for  doing  so  no  less  interested, 
though  he  had  no  intention  of  being  quite  so  demonstrative  as  ^  Stem- 
dde  Bennett's  favourite  (amateur)  popl.*^ 

FitzEustace,  therefore,  was  the  &st  to  leave  the  table ;  but  how  it 
happened  that  he  only  entered  the  drawing-room  a  moment  before  Lord 
Gnmtersbnry,  who  followed  slowly  (being  gouty),  is  one  of  those  mys- 
teries whidi  can  never  be  whdly  explaii^  Something  'like  a  clue 
■dght  pexhaps  be  found,  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  delay  was 
m  waaj  way  connected  with  a  small  tort<nseshell  pocket  comb  (having  a 
ainor  in  the  handle),  whidi  the  gallant  Lancer  generally  carried  in  his 
waistteat  pocket,  the  companion  to  a  taper  bdion  dF  <<  Matdda  Mowbray's 
MeBoline,"  so  generally  recommended  to  the  attention  of  cavahy  officers. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  Bfiss  Hartwells,  who 
w«re  sitting  directly  opposite  tiie  door,  observed,  after  vainly  endeavoor- 
iag  to  catch  his  eye,  that  ''such  tfery  dark  moustaches  seemed  to  them  to 
ba  quite  unnatural,  and  if  he  was  their  brother  they  should  innst  imon 
Ui  leaving  them  off,  or  exchanging  into  the  Foot  Guards,  for,  in  their 
opinion,  they  were  decidedly  vu%ar.  Not  that  either  of  them,"  so  they 
mntually  declared,  <<  tock  the  slightest  interest  in  tiie  worid  in  anything 
diat  concerned  Captain  FitzEustace,  whom,  indeed,  they  only  Tery 
il^tiy  knew,  having  met  him  once  before^  they  believed ;  but  when 
people  gave  themseli;es  such  intolerable  airs,  and  became  so  desperately 
oonceited"— all  this  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Percy  Latimer,  who  was  guilt* 
less  even  of  whiskers — <'it  was  quite  time,  they  though^  that  somebody 
should  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  were  only  in  the  interests  of  society  at 
large.  K  Captain  FitzEustace  exhibited  any  decided  talent—in  music 
for  instance"— continued  the  eldest  Miss  Hartw^,  while  Mr.  Percy 
Latimer  bowed  and  smiled,  *'  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  him ;  but 
really  when  he  never  speaks  above  his  breath,  or  appears  even  to  know 
that  you  are  in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  neither  sings,  nor  plays, 

t2 
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nor  does  anything  that  is  agreeahle,  society  has  a  right  to  pass  its  own 
comments,  and  ask  such  a  person  what  is  hb  real  value.  AH  I  can  say 
18,  that  I  infinitely  prefer  those,  who,  with  far  greater  genius,  make  not 
ilie  slightest  parade  of  it,  and  don't  attempt  to  deceive  the  world  by 
mere  glitter  and  show." 

In  8ie  heat  of  her  resentment  Miss  Hartwell  forgot  that  her  original 
complaint  against  Captain  FitzEustace  was  the  entire  absence,  on  his 
port,  of  intellectual  display,  and  if  she  had  remembered  who  she  was 
then  speaking  to,  she  would  scarcely  have  condemned  the  .practices  which 
Mr.  Percy  Latimer  so  prominently  indulged  in.  He,  however,  was 
modest  enough  to  suppose  that  he  did  hide  his  talent  imder  a  boshel, 
and  he  only  bowed  and  smiled  the  more  as  he  gave  in  his  unqualified 
adhesion  to  all  the  young — ^yet  not  very  young — lady's  remarks ;  but 
unwilling  altogether  to  submit  to  eclipse,  he  gently  turned  her  thoughts, 
by  an  apropos  of  music,  in  the  direction  he  desired,  and  then  su&red 
hunself  to  say  that  nothing  would  delight  him  more  than  to  attempt  a 
oertain  Caprtccio  in  £  major  if  he  thought  it  would  give  her  any 
pleasure  to  hear  it  performed  by  one  of  '^  Stemdale  Bennett's  ^vourite, 
&c.  &c. — as  he  mentioned  before.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  mors 
ffratifying  to  both  the  Miss  Hart  wells,,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Percy 
Latimer  was  fingering  away  to  his  heart's  content,  amid  exclamations  of 
nature  from  his  fair  listeners  which  were  not  inaudible  nor  ever  intended 
to  be  so. 

Meantime,  all  unconscious  of  having  been  the  target  fer  so  many 
ipiteful  shafts,  FitzEustace  was  anxiously  lookins^for  the  person  who  so 
engrossed  his  thoughts  as  to  preserve  him  unscathed  firom  even  the  ten- 
derness— to  say  nothing  of  the  malice — of  Miss  Hartwell ;  but  Emily 
Mordaunt  was  nowhere  visible.  To  speak  to  any  one  else,  when  he 
had  a  serious  communication  to  make  to  her,  was,  he  felt,  impossible,  and 
although  music  might  have  had  charms  for  him  on  some  other  ooeasbn, 
he  was  not  then  in  a  mood  to  listen  to  the  "  capricdOf**  with  variations, 
of  ^^  Stemdale  Bennett's  favourite  (amateur)  pupil."  He  aooordi&gly 
crossed  the  suite  of  apartments,  and  drawing  aside  tk  portiere  passed  into 
Mrs.  Mordaunt's  beautiful  conservatory.  Fortunately  the  night  was  not 
frosty,  and  there  was  no  atmospheric  reason  for  his  not  guantt  on  the 
moon,  while  there  was  a  strong  moral  one  for  making  that  Inmmary  the 
confidante  of  his  tumultuous  flings.  It  is  just  possible^  if  he  hsid  not 
unluckily  left  his  case  behind  him,  th&t  he  might,  under  the  cixcnm- 
stances,  have  soothed  his  sorrows  with  a  cigar  ;  but,  as  Fate  had  deprived 
him  of  that  consolation,  his  only  resource  was  astronomy. 

He  had  been  engaged  for  about  two  minutes  in  deep  contemplation  of 
<<the  orb  of  night,"  and  was  in  the  act  of  wishing  that  he  could  ''flee 
away"  with  his  beloved  Emily,  ''  and  mix  with  her  (the  moon's)  eternal 
ray, '  and  had  got  as  far  in  the  melody  as  ''  a  bright  little  isle  of  our 
own,"  when  he  distinctly  heard  a  low  but  long-drawn  sigh.  like  Alp 
ihe  renegade, 

He  turn'd  to  the  left ;  is  he  sure  of  the  sight  ? 
There  sat  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

lake  that  gentleman,  also, 
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He  gazed,  he  saw  :  he  knew  the  hct 
Of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace ; 
It  was 

not  Franceses,  but  Emily  Mordaunt     The  very  opportunity  for 

I  he  had  all  the  eyening  been  long;ing.     He  approached  her  with  an 

'  but  faltering  step. 

Cm  Mordaunt,"  ne  said,  ''  forgive  this  intrusion.     I  knew  not  of 

presence.     Yet,  being  here,  I  would  fain  profit  by  a  chance  which 

never  offer  again.     I  nave  striven — how  long  and  how  ineffectually 

iress  a  passion  which — ^nay,  turn  not  away — I  meant  not  to  offend 

t  even  you  would  grant  me  pity  if  you  knew  alL      Say,  Miss 

aunt,  can  you  pardon  my  rashness  ?" 

« lady  made  no  answer. 

t  is,  then,  as  I  feared,"  continued  FitzEustace,  impetuously.     '*  I 

that  I  deceived  myself,  and  yet — ^madman  that  I  was — I  clung  to 

lerished  delusion.     Your  heart,  then,  is  another's  ?" 

ngh  was  the  sole  reply. 

Snough !"  exclaimed  the  half-frantic  lover ;  '<  I  see  my  folly  now. 

ill  over  with  Reginald  FitzEustace!    Before  anoth^  moon  shall  ride 

in  ether,  the  waters  of  the  Danube ^ 

lold !  Reg f  I  mean,  Captain  FitzEustace— recal  those  fearfrd 

I ;  what  mean  they?" 

know  you  not,  Miss  Mordaunt,**  replied  the  Captun  of  Lancers, 
lily — *'  know  you  not  that  my  regiment  is  under  orders  for  Constan- 
ler  Know  you  not  that  we  nave  received  the  rouie^  and  that  on 
day  morning  next — ^if  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  carried 
yffiMst,  and  sufficient  transport  accommodation  be  procured — that  on 
]day  morning  next  I  bid  *  my  native  land  good  niffht !'  Ha  I  how 
il  By  Heaven  she  has  Sdnted!  Can  it  be!  Yes!  Then  my 
I  did  not  play  me  fiilse !  It  was  my  name  just  now,  but  half- 
onoed !    Awake — revive — Emily !"  and  the  enamoured  FitzEustace 

fondly  over  his  mistress,  striving  to  restore  her  to  animation, 

her  dassicaUy-shaped  head  repoMd  unconsciously  on  his  manly 
ler. 

length  Miss  Mordaunt  opened  her  eyes,  and  parlang  her  raven  hair 
I  had  fallen  in  heavy  masses  over  her  ivory  brow,  gazed  anxiously 

Vhere  am  I?"  she  said,  dreamily.     ''Was  it  a  trumpet-note  that 
the  blast  of  war  in  my  ears  ?     Methinks  some  one  spoke  to  me  of 
boul  I   I  fear  my  brain  is  <  wildered !'   And  Reginald  leaves  me  !** 
ntoxicating  happiness  I"  murmured  the  Lancer ; ''  I  then  have  heard 
t!     Look  up,  Emily,  it  is  your  own  whose  arm  is  now  around 

he  reader  will  excuse  Captain  FitzEustace  if,  on  a  trying  occasion 
his,  he  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  mmmaticfd  accuracy.] 
IS  Mordaunt  obeyed  his  wish,  and  turned  her  lustrous  orbs  full  on 
m.  A  light  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  and  a  £unt  breeze  stirred 
ir.  Was  it  the  perhime  of  the  hyacinth  that  shed  its  intoxicating 
,  or  a  zephyr  from  Arahy  the  Blest?  FitzEustace  knew  not,  but 
ing  the  loved  one  in  a  fond  embrace,  imprinted  on  her  lips 
e  next  moment  he  was  alone. 
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But  neither  the  moon  nor  the  balmy  breath  of  hyacinth  or  heliotrope 
had  further  charms  for  him.  Miss  Mordaunt  had  quitted  the  conserva- 
tory by  an  opposite  door,  and  putting  aside  the  silken  portiere^  he  silently 
and — as  he  fancied — unobservedly  mingled  with  the  rapt  hstenen  who 
•till  surrounded  the  favourite  pupil  of  Stemdale  Bennett  But»  however 
exquisite  the  notes  that  seemed  to  flow  like  the  magnetic  fiuid  £rom  the 
finger-ends  of  Mr.  Percy  Latimer,  Miss  Hartwell  and  her  aster  Laura 
were  not  so  entirely  engrossed  by  the  music  as  not  to  observe  the  retun 
of  Captain  FitxEustace,  nor  fail  to  notice  from  whence  be  came,  and 
meaning  glances  were  exchanged  between  them.  The  '*  Capriocio  m  E 
nunor*'  drew  to  a  close ;  the  last  chords  were  swept  (or  would  have  been 
if  the  instrument  had  been  a  harp  and  not  a  grand  piano^  one  of  E^rard's 
lar^t  and  best,  nine  octaves,  with  twelve  additional  keys  aad  four 
pedals),  and  the  air  ceased  to  vibrate  beneath  the  musical  amateur^  en- 
trancing touch.  The  performance,  indeed,  had  been  so  exquiote,  that 
mere  words  of  praise  would  have  been  an  insult  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Pen^ 
Latimer,  and  the  breathless  silence  which  greeted  him  was,  he  li^  his 
appropriate  reward.  That  silence  was,  however,  suddenly  broken  bj  ao 
exclamation  from  Miss  Laura  HartwelL 

*< Gracious  goodness!"  she  cried  out,  ^<whai  can  Emily  Moedtnit 
have  been  doing  to  herself  ?  I  declare  she  must  have  been  up  the 
chimney !" 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  in  which  Miss  Laura  Hartwell 
pointed.  There  stood  Miss  Mordaunt  dose  to  the  drawing-room  door, 
by  which  she  had  just  entered.  Her  air  was  as  calm,  her  cheek  u  ^ale 
as  ever,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  looked  upon  her,  a  soaaU  pair  of 
dark  moustaches  distinctly  encircled  her  upper  lip. 

Was  Emily  Mordaunt  masquerad^g?  The  two  Miss  HartweUs 
knew  better.  They  broke  out  into  only  half-suppressed  titters,  and  eadi 
whispered  her  neighbour.  Lady  Jane,  tbeir  mother,  was  on  one  side, 
Mrs.  Beaumont  on  the  other.  <'  There !"  said  the  fonner,  '<  I  knew  it!" 
The  latter  held  i^  her  hands  in  astonishment. 

<<  Confound  it  I"  muttered  Reginald  HtxEustace,  ^  that  infinal 
'Melloline'  comes  off!" 

It  was  perfectly  true,  and  the  fact  of  Emily  Mordamit's  moostadie  was, 
to  his  mind,  sufficiently  accounted  for. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  saw  there  was  something  wrong,  but  could  not  so 
readily  account  for  the  cause.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  her 
daughter  out  of  the  room. 

^^  Emily,  my  k>Te,"  she  said,  in  her  loudest  voice,  *'  there  is  a  nimiAnre 
on  my  dxcssing-table  which  I  want  to  show  to  Loivl  Gruntersbmy;  be  so 
good  as  to  fetch  it  me." 

Her  request  was  obeyed,  but  after  an  uneasy  pause  of  a  few  i 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  continued : 

*<  Excuse  me,  my  Lord, — I  think  the  miniature  is  not  on  the  ( 
table;  I  recollect,  now,  I  locked  it  up  in  my  cabinet.     I  moat  eo  farlt 
mysel£" 

If  Captain  FitxEustace  had  not  remained  in  the  room,  putting  the  best 
fiM)e  he  could  on  the  transaction,  though  inwardly  cursmg  his  own  im- 
petaosity,  it  is  imposdUe  to  say  what  might  have  been  £e  renarioi  of 
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f  Jane  Hartwell  and  her  daughters;   however,  they  indemnified 
laelves  for  their  silence  next  day. 

seemed  as  if  the  miniature  had  heea  hidden  in  some  very  secret 
if  for  nearly  ten  minutes  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Mordaunt  returned  to 
bawiDg^roomy  and  when  she  did  ao  it  wm  with  a  flushed  ehedc  and 


iWke^ 


I  key  is  mislaid^V  she  said,  foreing  a  smile^-— ''bat  I  have  been 
iaed  by  an  acetdent  My  daughter  is  takoi  rery  unwell, — I  un 
d  I  moat  send  for  somebody;  Uit  pray  don't  let  it  disturb  yov,  my 
L    You  are  not  gcnng.  Lady  Jane  ? 

■t  the  serrants  had  reoei?ed  their  cue ;  one  after  another  the  caniagee 
aanounoedy  and  the  guests  were  not  long  in  taking  lesre— all 
pi  Captain  FitiEuetace,  who  at  a  signal  frnn  Mrs.  Mordaunt  re- 
ted. 

•  ••••• 

hiee  ■quarters  of  an  hour  had  gooe  by,  and  there  were  now  three 
MM  in  Mrs.  Beaumont's  drawing-room.  Her  daughter^  Emily,  was 
M  group ;  and  if  tears  had  been  shed  all  trace  of  ihem  wee  now 
ad.    Ci^tain  FitaEustaoe  looked  Teiy  patent,  but  very  ha^py,  and 

Beaumont's  smile  iraa  no  longer  ibrcecL 
U  was  very  ridiculous,  Reginald,**  she  said,  ''  and  I  dare  say  Lady 

will  make  a  fine  storjr  of  it.  But  we  must  make  the  bert  of  toe 
v.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,  as  you  very  well  know.  Of 
le  it  can't  take  place  just  yet,  as  you  are  ordered  out  But  I  can 
pon  a  secret  After  all,  there  will  be  no  war.  I  have  had  a  note  to 
eflEeet — a  positive  assurance— firom  Lord  Aberdeen  himsdf.  You 
t  go  further  than  Malta.  Lord  Raglan  will  give  you  leave  of  ab« 
B^  and  the  marriage  can  take  place  as  aoon  as  you  come  back.  But, 
iaald,  there  is  one  thmg  which  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  before  you 

iptam  FitzEustaoe  was  all  attention,  and  Emily  listened  witti 
uless  eagerness  to  the  words  that  tell  from  her  mother's  lips, 
Reginald,"  she  ezdaimed,  impressively,  ^  Bear  this  hik  in  your 
,1  'Rimmel's  HaibDts'  is  the  anl^  ime  tkaiis  *  tajk  tmd  effeehtaL* 
may  buy  it  in  bottles  at  five-and-sij^  or  four  fi>r  one  pound.  Ob- 
'  the  signature  on  the  labeL  All  others  are  counterfeit*" 
raid  a  modier-in-law's  solicitude  be  carried  further  ? 
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YUCATAN  AND  LAKE  ITZA.* 

The  pdnlnsula  of  Yucatan  derives  its  interest  miunly  from  being  tint 
part  of  Central  America,  on  the  coasts  of  which  the  settlements  of  whit- 
are  called  British  Honduras  have  been  established ;  and  it  is  to  the  late 
superintendent  of  these  settlements,  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  Fanconrt^ 
that  we  are  indebted  for  die  truly  laborious  task  of  compiling  from  the 
little  accessible  chronicles  of  the  old  Spanish  authors  a  history  of  tbe 
country,  from  its  first  discovery  by  De  Solis  and  Pinzon,  to  the  time  when 
the  British  logwood  and  mahogany  cutters  first  commenced  their  operir 
tions,  and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  administration  of  the  autnor's 
immediate  predecessor,  Major-General  Alexander  Macdonald. 

These  historical  detuls,  with  the  excellent  explanatory  map  by  Mr. 
Dudley  Costello,  embrace  what  are  now  considered  as  the  provinces  of 
Tabasco^  Chiapa,  Vera  Paz,  and  Belize,  as  well  as  Yucatan  Proper;  and  an 
attempt  equally  new  and  interesting  has  been  made  by  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman to  define  the  centres  of  distribution  of  the  original  Indian  tribes. 

It  is  to  this  point,  and  more  particularly  to^feke  great  central,  almost 
sea-like  expanse  of  waters,  callea  Chultuna,  Peten,  or  Itza,  with  its  war- 
like senu-eivilised  tribes  of  Itzaex,  Itzalans,  or  Mayas,  speaking  the  most 
orinnal,  and  in  its  roots  the  most  widely-spread  language  of  the  country, 
wiUi  its  numerous  islets,  with  walled  towns  and  lofW  temples,  that  so- 
of^en  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  by  their  gilt  domes  and 
pinnacles  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  as  often  bid  defiance  to  all 
attempts  at  conquest ;  whose  mysterious  populations  have  never  been 
completely  subjugated,  as  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  IndianSr 
who  still  occupy  the  great  lake,  though  nominally  subject  to  Guatemala^ 
are  still  in  reality  an  independent  race,  whose  country  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  and  is  said  by  Norman,  in  his  "  Rambles  m  Yucatan,"  to  be 
inaccessible,  except  by  one  way,  through  which  no  one  as  yet  has  had  the 
boldness  to  follow  the  natives  to  their  wild  and  secluded  retreat,  and  with 
respect  to  whose  actual  condition,  according  to  Mr.  Superintendent  Fan- 
coturt,  our  present  information  falls  short  of  what  was  known  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  in  this,  the  first 
volume  of  the  inquiry,  by  fiur  the  greatest  and  the  most  prominent  interest 
attaches  itself. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  traversed  the  Yucatan  peninsula,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  renowned  Hernando  Cortes,  the  hardships  they  underwent 
from  want  of  roads  and  provisions  were  almost  without  parallel.  At 
times  they  had  to  surmount  rocky  precipices  and  wildernesses  of  stone — 
at  others  they  were  sinking  in  quagmires  up  to  their  horses'  girths ;  at 
times  they  had  to  cut  their  way  with  their  swords  through  almost  impene- 
trable thickets  and  woods — at  others  they  would  be  delayed  for  days 
felling  heavy  trees  to  construct  bridges,  living  all  the  time  on  roots.  In 
traversing  the  province  of  Tapilco,  not  more  than  twenty  leagues'  distance, 

*  The  History  of  Yucatan,  from  its  Discovery  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  By  Charles  St.  John  Faneourt,  Esq.,  recently  her  Majesty's  Super- 
intendent of  the  British  Settlements  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.    John  Murray. 
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Cortes  was  obliged  to  construct  no  less  than  five  hundred  bridges.    At 
leogih  they  reached  the  great  central  lake. 

The  extent  of  the  Lake  of  Itza  was  so  vast,  and  its  depth  so  great,  that 
when  the  runners  who  preceded  the  main  body  of  the  army  first  discovered  it, 
tbBj  believed  that  they  had  reached  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  and,  although  the  water 
was  fresh,  Cortes  himself  was  at  first  inclined  to  this  opinion.  Having  halted 
bit  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  lake,  he  went  forward  on  foot  to  reconnoitre, 
ind  coming  up  with  the  scouts  learnt  that,  by  means  of  a  dog  which  was  widi 
them,  they  had  succeeded  in  capturing  an  Indian  who  had  just  landed  from 
bis  canoe. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  his  march  being  to  advance  as  secretly  as  pos- 
nbley  Cortes  questioned  the  Indians  very  closely  as  to  whether  anytliing  were 
known  of  his  approach  ;  and  receiving  a  negative  answer,  proceeded  to  inquire 
the  best  way  to  reach  a  large  town  that  stood  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  and 
whose  white  walls  and  lofty  temples  were  visible  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  Indian  told  him  that  there  was  no  direct  approach  on  that  side,  but 
(^ered  to  conduct  him  by  another  route,  as  far  as  a  small  arm'of  the  lake,  to  a 
viUi^e  where  some  canoes  might  be  found  to  enable  him  to  effect  a  passage  to 
die  island.  Cortes  accepted  the  proposal,  and,  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve 
srcben,  set  out  with  the  Indian,  who  guided  them  by  the  shore  of  the  lake 
till  they  reached  the  inlet,  across  whicn  they  contrived  to  wade,  though  the 
water  was  up  to  their  waists  and  sometimes  above  it.  It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever»  to  advance  so  cautiously  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
viUsige^  who,  when  the  Spaniards  came  in  sicht,  pushed  off*  at  once  into  their 
canoes  into  the  broadest  part  of  the  lake,  before  their  flight  could  be  stopped. 
Finding  that  no  further  progress  could  then  be  made,  Cortes  sent  back  word 
for  the  army  to  move  forwai^,  and  encamped  them  in  the  deserted  village. 
They  did  not  fare  so  badly  here,  for  there  were  fields  of  maize  in  plenty,  and 
the  lake  afforded  them  fish,  though  Bemal  Diaz  grumbles  at  its  quality. 
"  Along  this  township,*'  he  says,  "  lay  a  fresh^water  lake  of  considerable  extent, 
which  abounded  with  large  fish  covered  with  sharp  prickles,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  di^usting'looking  and  huipid  fisli  called  the  shad.  By  means  of  a 
few  old  cloaks  and  tattered  nets,  whicn  we  found  in  the  deserted  habitations, 
we  dragged  the  lake  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  succeeded  in  taking  above 
a  thousand  of  these  ugfyjuh. 

A  communication  was  established  by  means  of  the  Indian  captive  with 
die  chief  of  the  island,  who  is  called  Canek,  but  afterwards  the  Canek  or 
Sing ;  the  island  was  called  Feten,  and  the  town  Tayasal.  Cortes  re- 
edved  the  Itzalan  chief  with  great  courtesy,  and  bad  high  mass  performed 
before  him  and  his  followers  by  the  priests,  assisted  by  the  choristers  and 
eburion  players  who  accompanied  the  expediti(m.  The  entertainment  of 
die  mouey  retinue  provided  for  by  Cortes  has  been  animadverted  upon  by 
Frescott  in  his  <^  Conquest  of  Mexico,''  as  showing  more  of  the  effeminacy 
of  the  Oriental  satrap,  than  the  hardy  valour  of  a  '<  Spanish  cavalier  r 
hot  Mr.  Fancourt  justly  remarks  there  was  policy  in  this  dbplay.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  amidst  their  privations,  these  ornamental  incum- 
hrances  were  looked  upon  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  with  no  great 
&Y<mr.     The  old  Conquistador  Bemal  Diaz  relates  at  one  time : 

Our  distress  was  so  great  tliat  even  the  performers  on  the  sackbut,  clarion, 
and  dulcimer,  who  were  constantly  to  have  amused  us  with  their  instruments, 
the  only  hard  work  thev  had  to  do,  fell  ill  for  want  of  food,  and  so  an  end  wiss 
put  to  their  music*  There  was  only  one  of  them  who  managed  to  force  out  a 
tune  now  and  then,  but  we  all  grew  so  sick  of  his  blowing  and  puffing  that 
we  told  him  it  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  mingled  howls  of  foxes  and  wolves, 
■ad  that  a  handful  of  maize  to  stay  the  cravings  of  hunger  would  be  more 
acceptable  than  all  his  music. 
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Afier  mBSSy  a  monk  set  forth  the  principal  articles  of  the  Chrii^ 
religion;  after  which,  Cortes  haraogued  the "Canek  upon  the  excecdbif 
greatness  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Itzalan  chief  pretended  to  suhmitto 
vassalage^  and  even  promised  to  destroy  hb  idols.  After  dinner  aai 
presents,  Cortes,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Canek,  taking  with  him  tfiirty 
doss-howmen,  embarked  for  the  island  city,  '<with  its  numerous  boussf 
and  kxfty  temples  shining  brightly  in  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  two 
leagues." 

When  Cortes  departed  from  these  friendly  islanders  he  left  witk  them 
his  horsey  Monillo,  which  had  been  lamed  on  the  joume;^,  charging  them 
to  take  great  care  of  it ;  and  when  from  too  mudi  lundness  the  horn 
died,  the  Itiaex  raised  its  effigjr  ''u^  stone  and  xnortwr,  yery  perfeet,"  and 
wordiipped  it  as  a  divinity.  It  was  seated  on  its  hind  quarters,^  on  the 
floor  ot  one  of  the  temples,  rising  on  its  fore-legs,  and  with  its  hbd  Im 
bent  under  it  They  aaored  it  as  the  god  of  thunder,  or  the  thundeiboai 
from  having  seen  the  Spaniards  fire  tbsir  muskets  over  their  horses' heeds 
when  huntmg  deer,  ana  believing  that  the  horses  were  the  cauBe  of  the 
noise  that  was  made. 

Subsequently  to  this  first  nominal  assumption  of  authority  over  eoititl 
Yucatan,  the  Itzaez,  relying  on  the  security  of  their  island  strongM^  not 
only  waged  vrar  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  but  also  made  frequent  in- 
cursions mto  the  border  provinces.  The  Royal  Coundl  of  the  loXm  re- 
frised  to  Fiaueroa  permission  to  make  war  on  them;  but  at  a  pronncial 
chapter  of  the  Order  of  St  Francis,  held  the  25th  of  March,  1618,  in  the 
city  of  Merida,  Father  Bartolomeo  de  Fuensalida  and  Fetker  Joan  de 
Orbita  were  deputed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  Aftor  enduring  the 
greatest  hardships,  the  frthers,  with  their  chapel-master,  angeva,  and 
sacristans,  arrived  at  Lake  Itza,  now  called  Chultuna,  and  tating  boat  to 
the  island  of  Peten,  they  were  hospitably  received  in  a  house  set  apart  for 
their  reception,  a  short  distance  from  the  palace  of  the  Candk,  whidi  we 
now  first  find  to  be  not  a  proper  name,  but  equivalent  to  long.  Thii 
mission  came  to  a  premature  end,  owing  to  Cortes*  unfortunate  horss. 
After  a  first  discourse,  which  was  answered  by  the  Itzaex  saying  that  thej 
knew  that  they  were  to  become  Christians,  but  that  their  time  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  their  telling  the  missionaries  that  they  nugbt  letom  to 
their  own  country  and  come  back  at  a  ftiture  period,  they  were  ahowt 
over  the  city : 

It  was  both  spacious  and  well  built,  the  Zamaguales  occupying  tlie  hoesei 
on  the  k>wer  part  of  the  island,  and  the  more  elevated  being  assigned  for  the 
dwellinas  of  the  caciques  and  the  idol-temples.  On  going  into  one  of  the 
Cu^,  the  fathers  saw  in  the  midst  of  it  tlie  great  idol,  sluped  likeahoM 
which  the  Itzaex  adored  as  the  God  of  Thunder,  under  the  appeDatioB  « 
Tziminchac,  -  the  horse  of  thunder."  or  "  the  thunderbolt** 

But  it  was  not  with  the  veneration  of  the  Itzaez  that  Father  Juan  de 
Orbita  gazed  upon  this  statue.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  the  legend  of  the 
horse  of  Cortes  than  his  religious  zeal  awoke,  and  seizing  a  larae  stone  he 
mounted  upon  the  image,  and  straightway  began  to  batter  it  to  meees^  seal^ 
tering  the  fragments  over  the  floor  of  the  temple.  The  Zamaguides  laiaeds 
tremendous  outcry  when  they  witnessed  the  destruction  of  their  fiiveuriie 
idol,  and  loudlv  clamoured  that  the  missionaries  sliould  he  put  to  death  for 
haying  killed  their  god ;  but  Orbita  preserved  a  calm  oountenance^  and  F«en> 
salida,  raising  his  voice  above  the  din,  addressed  the  enraged  peopkb    He 
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declared  to  them  that  the  idol  was  no  true  god,  but  only  the  image  of  an 
inrntional  animal  similar  to  the  deer,  which  they  themselves  killed  with  their 
arrows ;  that  it  had  no  power  to  do  them  good  or  harm,  save  by  the  permission 
of  the  Superior  Being  who  created  it,  and  them  and  all  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  whom  only  they  were  bound  to  adore.  He  then,  holding  up  a  cru- 
cifix, dwelt  upon  the  great  sacrifice  which  had  been  made  as  an  atonement  for 
•or  sins,  and  called  upon  the  Itzaex  to  believe  in  the  only  trne  God  and 
Siyiour,  exhorting  them  with  so  much  earnestness  that  he  became  dumb  with 
wonder,  and  suffered  the  fathers  to  leave  the  temple  unmolested. 

Hus  rash  zeal  of  the  missionaries  brought  about  a  very  hasty  departure; 
snd  on  their  voyage  across  the  lake  they  had  a  narrow  escape  with  th^ 
Hres.  The  same  missionaries,  however,  soon  after  repeated  their  vidt  to 
the  island  city,  where  they  were  once  more  well  received  by  the  Canek, 
who  even  went  so  £Eir  as  to  order  a  great  cross  to  be  made,  and  had  it 
erected  near  his  palace;  but  his  consort  interfering^  and  holding  out 
Areats  that  if  the  Canek  went  over  to  the  £EitherB  she  should  leave  him 
fixr  one  of  his  caciques,  bearing  the  euphonious  name  of  Nacompol,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  stand  by  his  idols  of  flesh  and  atone,  the  house  of  the 
misiionaries  was  sacked,  and  they  themselves,  after  being  outraged  by 
Viclui  and  blows,  were  turned  out  upon  the  lake  in  a  crazy  old  canoe,  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  the  opposite  shore. 

The  next  mission  fared  horribly.  Thb  was  in  1623,  when  a  holy 
Either,  Delgado  by  name,  ventured  to  the  island  city,  accompamed  by  a 
Christian  chief  of  the  name  of  Cristoval  Na,  who  had  been  with  the  pre- 
vious missiops,  twelve  Spaniards,  and  eighty  Indians.  The  party  was  at 
first  received  with  every  demonstration  of  friendship  and  welcome : 

But  this  aspect  of  affairs  was  of  very  brief  duration,  for  scarcely  had  the 
strangers  landed,  when  tlie  whole  of  the  people  of  Tayasal  fell  suddenly  upon 
tliem,  and,  taking  them  completely  by  surprise,  succeeded  in  making  them 
prisoners.  The  itzaex  then  bound  their  hands— Indians  and  Spaniards  alike 
—-and  without  further  delay  immediately  put  them  all  to  death,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Father  Delgado,  who,  however,  was  only  spared  till  he  had  witnessed 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  The  manner  of  the  execution  of  these  unfortunate 
men  was  most  barbarous,  and  consonant  witii  the  universal  treatment  of  their 
prisoners  by  the  Indians  of  the  whole  peninsula.  They  first  made  a  deep  inci- 
tton  in  the  breasts  of  their  victims,  tore  out  their  hearts,  which,  all  warm  and 
reeking,  they  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  idob,and  then,  cutting  off*  their  heads, 
•tack  them  on  stakes,  and  planted  them  on  an  eminence  where  all  mielit  see 
Aem.  When  this  scene  of  blood  had  been  enacted,  the  Itzaex  brought  for- 
ward Father  Delgado,  whom  they  liad  kept  apart  to  prevent  his  preaching 
from  being  heard,  and  before  thev  put  him  to  death  told  him  the  reason  why 
Aej  intended  to  do  so :  it  was,  they  said,  because  he  had  not  come  to  Tayasal 
alone,  and  because  their  idol  had  been  destroyed,  and  their  gods  taken  away, 
by  Fathers  Orbita  and  Fuensalida.  Delgado  listened  with  a  placid  countenance 
to  the  announcement  of  his  fate,  which,  horrible  as  it  was,  and  exactly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  rest,  he  met  with  the  most  heroic  courage,  continuing  to 
the  last  to  exhort  them  to  Christianity.  When  he  was  dead,  nis  body  was  cut 
in  pieces,  and  his  head  placed  also  on  a  stake.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  ex- 
cellent missionary,  and  so,  too,  died  the  cacique  of  Tipu. 

Two  Spaniards,  who  ventured  across  the  lake  to  obtain  ti^ngs  of  the 
misrion,  were  also  put  to  death,  but  a  sagacious  Indian  who  accompanied 
ihem  managed  to  effect  his  escape. 

The  next  time  we  hear  of  Lake  Itia  and  its  islanded  city  is  in  1696, 
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wben  a  mifitvj  eipeJition  was  detemiiiied  od,  the  eommand  of  wfakh 
was  gifen  to  Amezqinta.  Thb  expedition  was  also  aoeompanied  by  t 
Captain  VelaseOy  who  had  £uled  io  an  adnmce  opon  the  territory  of  Uie 
Itzaex  the  prerioas  year.  This  Velasoo  was  sent  forward  with  orders  not 
to  adirance  beyond  a  certain  point  These  orden  he  disobeyed,  having 
at  once  poshed  on;  and  his  sonseqoent  £ite,  with  that  of  his  troops  and 
the  nussionaries  and  servants  ofhis  party,  was  for  a  long  time  involved  m 
mystery. 

AmeEqnita  followed,  however,  in  his  footsteps  with  the  main  body  of 
the  troops,  and  he  found  tracks  of  his  par^  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
He  endeavoored  to  send  messages  across  the  lake  by  the  Itndans,  and 
kept  beating  drums  and  sounding  trumpets,  but  he  refused  to  embark 
himself  and  his  followers,  who  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat  with 
heavy  hearts. 

At  or  about  the  same  time  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Canek  of 
Itza  himself^  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  Spaniards,  were  made 
to  the  alcalde  of  Salamanca  ie  Bacakr,  and  were  favourably  received. 
The  Canek  promised  that,  the  time  having  come,  he  and  his  subjects, 
80,000  in  number,  would  receive  the  waters  of  baptbuL  A  holy  father, 
Avendano,  was  appointed  missionary,  to  claim  of  the  Canek  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  inade  by  his  ancestors  to  Cortes,  to  Figueroa,  to  Fuen- 
salida,  and  others  ;  but  before  he  could  start,  a  nephew  of  the  Canek  ar- 
rived on  an  embassy  at  Merida,  with  a  numerous  suite,  where  he  was  well 
received  and  admitted  to  baptisnu  It  did  not  fare  so  well  with  Father 
Avendano,  who  reached  the  island  city,  and  was  recdved  at  the  g^reat 
sacrificial  stone,  two  yards  and  a  half  long  by  a  yard  and  a  half  wide, 
and  after  e£fecting  some  nominal  bapdsms,  he  was  glad  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

Don  Martin  de  Ursua  now  resolved  upon  a  military  expedition  against 
the  Itzalans,  the  command  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Pedro  de  Zubiaur, 
who  took  with  him  sixty  men-at-arms,  some  more  Indians  and  other  ser- 
vants. Father  Juan  de  San  Buenaventura,  and  a  lay  brother  who  accom- 
panied him : 

The  troops  left  the  camp  at  Zucthoc  during  the  time  that  Avendano 
and  his  companions  were  wandering  about  the  mountains  on  their  retuni 
from  Tayasal,  and  performed  their  march  to  the  lake  without  difficulty.  At 
tliey  relied  upon  a  friendly  reception,  no  apprehension  was  felt  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  vast  numbers  of  armed  Itzaex,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  rowed  swiftly  over  from  the  Great  Peten  and  landed  on  the  shorn 
But  Zubiaur  was  speedily  undeceived,  for  the  Itxaex  first  seized  upon  some  of 
the  Indians  who  were  carrying  the  provisions,  and  on  the  expostulation  of 
Father  Buenaventura,  who  explained  to  them  the  reason  of  their  coming,  they 
seized  him  too,  together  with  the  lay  brother  and  another  Spaniard,  and  hurry* 
ing  them  prisoners  into  a  canoe,  rowed  off  with  them  so  swiftly  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rescue  them.  Nor  did  the  Itzaex  stop  here,  but,  without  m 
provocation  given,  laid  hold  of  two  Indian  carriers  and  beat  them  to  death 
with  their  clubs.  They  abo  seized  a  Spanish  soldier,  and  cut  his  throat  before 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  time,  therefore,  for  Zubiaur  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  defence ;  but  scarely  had  he  done  so  before  his  men  were  assailed 
with  showers  of  arrows,  as  well  from  the  Itzaex  on  the  lake  as  from  thoa^ 
who  had  gathered  on  the  shore,  who  numbered  altogether  more  than  ten 
thousand.  The  battie  then  began  in  earnest,  and  the  first  discharge  of 
musketry  brought  down  full  forty  of  the  enemy ;  but  Zubiaur,  perceiving  that  it 
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would  be  vain  to  contend  against  such  a  vast  disparity  of  numbers,  gradually 
withdrew  bis  men  and  retreated  into  the  mountains,  making  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  the  camp,  from  whence  information  of  what  had  taken  place  was 
forwarded  to  Ursua. 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  induced  Ursua  to  collect  a  stronger  force 
than  had  ever  been  under  arms  for  this  purpose  before,  and  to  take  the 
command  of  it  himself.  The  infantry,  artillery,  baggage,  and  provisions 
were  sent  forward  under  Zubiaur,  and  Ursua  followed  himself  with  the 
cavalry  of  the  expedition,  the  staff,  the  vicar-general,  and  ecclesiastics 
who  had  been  named  for  Itza  by  the  bishop,  the  royal  standard,  and  all  the 
necessary  appurtenances  for  the  march.  Arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  lake, 
the  first  operation  performed  was  that  of  cutting  down  the  trees  required 
for  building  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  cross  over  to  Tayasal. 
They  were  a  good  deal  harassed  by  the  Itzaex  during  the  prog^ress  of  this 
work,  but  Ursua  would  not  permit  of  any  hostile  demonstration  against 
them,  trusting  to  effect  their  reduction  without  bloodshed ;  and  to  such 
as  came  to  the  camp  he  gave  presents  of  various  kinds,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  convince  tnem  that  his  intentions  were  pacific. 

At  length,  every  preparation  having  been  made,  the  day  had  scarcely 
dawned  on  the  13th  of  March,  1697,  when  General  Ursua  and  his  army 
confessed  and  received  the  sacrament. 

Tliey  then  prayed  to  God  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  mass  was  said 
by  the'  Vicar-General,  Don  Juan  Pacheco,  the  troops  breakfested,  and,  with 
the  royal  standard  flying,  marched  down  to  the  water-side,  where  the  vessels 
were  in  readiness. 

Before  he  embarked,  Ursua  harangued  his  men,  and  the  Vicar-General 
blessed  the  galliot  that  was  about  to  convey  him.  **  He  had  scarcely  done  so,*' 
says  Villagutierre,  ^'when  an  engraving,  about  six  inches  wide, ;  was  teen 
floating  on  the  waves  and  coming  towards  the  vessel ;  on  taking  it  out  of  the 
water,  it  was  given  to  General  Ursua.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  picture  of  the 
glorious  Apostle  St.  Paul,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  miracle,  the  galliot  was 
called  after  his  name." 

.  The  force  which  Ursua  took  with  him  consisted  of  158  S^ianish  soldiers  and 
50  Indian  servants,  likewise  armed,  together  with  Don  Martin  Cka,  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  the  Under-Vicar  Francisco  de  Mora.  He  left  behind  in  the 
camp,  which  was  well  fortified  and  provided  with  artillery,  a  garrison  of  127 
Spaniards,  besides  a  number  of  war  Indians,  pioneers  and  others,  under  the 
command  of  Juan  Francisco  Cortes,  a  soldier  appropriately  named  to  be,  under 
such  circumstances,  on  such  a  spot 

When  the  sun  rose,  the  galliot  was  already  on  her  way,  steering  direct  for 
the  Great  Peten,  and  the  Vicar-General,  commanding  silence,  offered  a  Salve 
to  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedies,  for  the  success  of  the  expedition ;  and 
when  the  prayer  was  over,  the  soldiers  raised  a  great  cry:  "Viva  la  ley  de 
Dios!  Viva  fa  ley  de  DiosP  "  Long  live  the  law  of  God!"  Ursua  then 
ordered  the  edict,  which  had  been  published  the  evening  before,  to  be  read 
again.  The  drums  and  trumpets  were  ordered  to  sound,  and  the  Vicar-General 
addressed  the  men : — *^  Senores,"  he  said,  "  let  all  those  who;  at  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts,  are  sorr^  for  liaving  offended  God,  and  would  ask  pardon  for 
their  sins,  lift  up  their  hands  and  say,  *  Lord,  I  have  sinned,  have  mercy  upon 
me !' "  When  all,  apparently,  had  performed  tliis  act,  the  Vicar-General,  in  a 
loud  voice,  went  through  the  form  of  giving  them  absolution,  and  then  with 
joy  they  continued  their  voyage. 

About  midway  across  the  lake  a  sentinel  canoe  was  seen  making  for  the 
Great  Peten,  and  shortly  afterwards  many  more  appeared- from  behind  a 
promontory,  drawn  up  in  regular  order.    On  nearing  then,  the  Spamards 
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could  perceive  that  the  Indians  who  manned  the  canoes  were  full  of  < 
fidenoe,  as  tliey  made  a  great  hue  and  cry,  brandishing  their  weapons,  arn^ 
showing  they  were  quite  ready  to  fight.    But  without; taking  any  notiee,  the* 
mlliot  moved  on  through  the  midst  of  them,  the  rowers  being  ordered  br  the 
General  not  to  slacken  their  speed  till  they  came  near  the  principal  iriand,  the 
buildings  on  which  were  now  distinctly  visible. 

The  further  the  expedition  advanced,  the  greater  became  the  concourse  of 
canoes,  till  at  length  they  formed  a  complete  cirde  round  the  gaUiot,  and  when 
within  bow-shot  the  Indians  rose  and  discharged  a  cloud  of  arrows  against 
her.  This  assault  provoked  no  return,  for  Ursua,  whose  anxie^  to  prevent 
bloodshed  was  extreme,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  no  one  fire,— <9od  is 
on  our  side  ;*  and  though  the  Spaniards  were  mlled  by  the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  they  refrained  at  his  command.  The  General  then  addressed  the 
Itzaex  in  words  of  peace,  but  they,  misinterpreting  his  motives  and  ascribing 
his  forbearance  to  fear,  replied  by  shouts  of  derision  and  renewed  fliehti « 
arrows,  which  fell  like  a  shower  of  rain.  The  canoes  closed  in  more  and  more, 
till  they  drove  theealliot  close  to  the  shore,  thousands  of  darts  flying  on  all 
sides,  so  that,  sa^VtUagutierre,  "  it  was  a  continued  miracle  that  the  Spantardi 
were  not  all  slam.* 

At  length,  however,  more  than  one  arrow  reached  its  vaaak  i  a  lergcittt, 
named  Juan  Gonzales,  was  wounded,  and  a  soldier  also,  called  Bartoksneo 
Duran.  The  latter,  writhing  with  pain,  forgot  the  edict,  and  disdiarged  hii 
musket;  his  example  was  fofiowed  by  the  rest :  Ursua  could  restrain  them  no 
longer,  and  the  battle  then  bepan.  So  eager  now  were  the  Spaniards  for  the 
fray,  that  thev  would  not  wait  till  the  ^liot  had  toudied  the  shore,  but 
shouting  to  the  oarsmen  to  cease  rowing,  jumped  into  the  water,  which  was 

3p  to  their  knees,  and  fought  their  way  to  the  laud.  Arrived  there  they 
osed  into  a  compact  body,  and  then  charged  the  Itzaex  with  sncii  fiiry,  that 
the  ranks  of  the  barbarians  were  utterly  broken ;  a  panic  seized  them :  aban- 
doning theur  defences  they  fled  in  the  most  precipitate  manner,  and,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  to  the  mainland,  plunged  into  the  lake,  where  vast  nombeis 
were  either  drowned  or  shot  Villagutierre  gives  a  brief  but  striking  psctort 
of  the  scene  that  then  presented  itseff : 

"  The  galliot,  with  twenty  men-at-arms  who  had  remained  on  boaid,  pi^ 
viously  selected  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  gave  them  chase  oa  die 
lake.  Those  in  the  canoes  were  seized  with  the  same  panic  as  those  on  shore : 
they  threw  away  their  arms  and  oars,  abandoned  their  canoes,  and  took  to  the 
water,  so  that  really  nothine  was  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  from  the  island  to  the 
main,  but  the  heads  of  Indians,  men,  women,  and  boys,  who  were  swimmiag 
as  fiist  as  thejr  could." 

Encountermg  no  further  obstacle  on  land,  Ursua,  with  sword  and  shield,  led 
on  his  troops  to  the  height  of  Tayasal,  and  having  reached  the  pinnaele  of  the 
Great  Peten,  planted  the  standards  of  Castile,  of  "  Nuestro  Dulce  Jesus,  and 
of  hb  most  holy  mother  of  LfOs  Remedies**  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
temple  of  the  Infidels.  The  General  then,  and  all  who  accompanied  him, 
fell  on  their  knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having,  in  a  few  T 
hours,  enabled  them  to  obtain  so  signal  a  victory. 

Ursua's  next  proceeding  was  to  baptise  the  city  of  Tayasal  by  the  i 

St  F^l  (Nuestra  Se£k>ra  de  los  Remedies  being  given  to  the  Peten),  in  ( 
sequence  of  the  **  miracle**  which  had  wafted  the  picture  of  the  Apoetle  ac.._. 
the  laket  it  was  also  in  his  recollection  that  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Juan  de 
Orbita  and  Bartolomeo  de  Fuensalida,  had,  on  their  visit  to  the  island,  be* 
stowed  upon  it  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  and  appointed  him  its  patron.  The 
General  then  gave  orders  for  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  in  different  directions 
throughout  the  city,  to  destroy  every  altar  and  idol  they  could  discover,  as 
well  in  private  dialings  as  in  the  temples ;  and  so  great  was  their  icono- 
daatic  fuiy,  and  so  vast  Uie  number  of  objects  they  found  to  wreak  it  on,  ttasC 
it  was  impossible  to  count  the  number  of  images  that  were  either  hml  ec 
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liroken  in  pieces.  "  To  give  some  idea,''  says  the  historian  of  the  capture,  **  of 
the  quantity  of  the  idols  and  statues  which  were  reduced  to  ashes,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  Great  Peten  was  taken  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  work  of  destruction  lasted  till  half-past  five  in  the  after- 
Dpon^  when  the  retreat  was  sounded  that  the  troops*  •might  get  their  dinner, 
vlijch  tbej  stood  much  in  need  of,  after  such  hard  work  * 

As  a  Jesuit  of  the  conquest  of  the  island  citj,  the  skeletons  of  Ydasco 
•id  his  party  were  found,  their  skulls  knocked  to  pieoes,  and  hearing 
fistful  testimony  to  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  The  hones  of  Father 
Buenaventura  and  of  the  lay  brother,  his  companion,  were  also  found  on  a 
mall  island  on  the  lake.  The  king,  the  nigh  priest,  and  a  leading 
cadque  were  put  in  irons  ;  the  high  priest  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
QQomsed  to  having  been  a  party  in  putting  the  Spaniards  to  death  and 
mting  them,  ^  They  had  lolled  the  friars,  soldiers,  and  Indians  in  the 
aaisnii  on  the  lake,  and  afterwards  carried  them  on  shore,  where  thej 
Itnroursd  them  also." 

After  constructing  a  fort  to  muntun  their  conquests  in  the  centre  of 
Ae  table-land,  on  the  highest  point  of  Lake  Itzia,  Ursua  returned  to 
Campeaohy,  but,  owing  to  ap^arances  of  insubordination,  he  was  once 
more  oUiged  to  carry  on  operations  on  the  lake  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
n  1698  }  but  sup^^ies  failing,  these  operations  were  not  attended  by  any 
wmi  tNT  permanent  success.  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1699,  General  Ursua 
finally  quitted  the  great  lake  for  Yucatan,  leaving  Captain  Francisco 
Cortes  commander  of  the  fort  and  chief  justice  of  the  towns  and  proyiiices 
of  Itza,  witli  a  force  of  seventy  men  and  officers,  besides  misuonaries  and 
priyate  families. 

Here  the  narrative  of  the  Licentiate  Yillagutierre,  as  a  reocnd  of  the 
''  Conquest  of  Itza,"  the  only  one  extant,  is  suddenly  brought  to  a  dose. 

'^  ¥^iat  further  incidents  consequently  befel  in  completing  the  pa<nfi- 
eationof  the  mterior  of  Yucatan,"  says  Mr.  Fanoourt,  *<mu9t  remain 
matter  for  speculation.  That  the  country  of  the  Itsaex  was  never  com- 
pletely subjugated,  may  be  safely  inferred  firom  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
who  occupy  the  Great  Peten,  to  which  ihey  have  ^ven  the  name  of 
Flores,  though  nominally  subject  to  Guatemala,  are  still,  in  realiW,  an 
Weoeisdent  race.  Their  warlike  propensities,  however,  haye  yielded  to 
IIm  oedre  of  oommeroial  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and  a  small 


t  is  carried  on  by  them— on  one  side  with  Tobasco,  by  way  of  tbe 

liwr  San  Pedro,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  settlement  of  Britbh  Hon- 
dvas.  But  with  respect  to  their  actual  condition,  our  present  information 
im  short  of  what  was  known  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  dose  of  the 
teventeenth  century.'' 

This  is  a  truly  curious  and  interesting  episode  in  the  progress  of  Spanish 
finovery  and  conquest,  and  it  wiQ  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
Aaracter  of  the  history  of  Yucatan  as  now  first  presented  to  us. 


) 
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THE  CAFES  AND  RESTAURANTS  OF  PARIS. 

DR.  viRON  AND  BILBOQUST.* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  voltime  of  the  ''Memoirs  of 
Bourgeois  of  Paris,"  by  Dr.  Viron,  a  bourgeois  of  the  opposition 
published  the  memoirs  of  one  Bilboquet,  wherein  the  means  bj  wfaicli^^' 
wealth  and  station  among  the  redoubtable  Bourgeoisie  of  Paris  are  to  be-^^ 
obtained  are  amusingly  unfolded,  and  the  steps  to  hme  and  repute  ^ 
actually  cut  &om  the  feet  of  some  imaginary  pretender. 

Who  am  I  ?  You  know.  O  Athenians  of  the  Rue  Saint  Martin  and  the 
Boulevart  de  Gand !  Twenty  times,  seeing  me  pass  by,  my  paundi  in  front 
and  my  neck  buried  in  its  kerchief,  you  have  turned  round  to  contemplate  me. 

It  is  Bilboquet,  you  said  to  yourselves,  the  great  Bilboquet,  our  Bilboquet, 
who  has  carried  off  all  the  rings  in  the  great  tilting-match  of  life.  He  has 
fathomed  all  depths,  solved  all  problems,  answered  all  questions,  broke  all  the 
great  drums.  The  "  Behind  Scenes'*  of  all  things  are  familiar  to  him ;  the 
behind  scenes  of  science  and  literature,  of  the  stock-exchange,  of  the  Br^da, 
and  politics,  of  the  Funambules,  and  pharmacy. 

Daring,  seeking,  inventing,  conquering,  be  has  with  unnerved  hand  torn 
away  the  veil  that  hid  the  statue  of  Isis.  Witty  as  Voltaire,  learned  as 
D'AIembert,  liandsome  as  Helvetius,  encyclopedic  as  Diderot,  eloquent  as 
Lamartine,  lyrical  as  Huso,  skilful  as  Bosco,  he  has  had  a  finger  in  ereiy  pie, 
and  has  conjured  away  all  the  best  tricks. 

What  has  he  not  done,  this  man  who  has  ridden  through  all  the  storms  of 
existence  upright  on  the  top  of  a  wave  like  the  giant  Adamastor  ?  Since  for 
now  some  forty  long  years  we  have  seen  him  driving  the  car  of  fortune  over 
the  Olympic  arena,  he  has  certainly  nm  against  more  than  one  obstacle,  and 
has  experienced  some  tremendous  mils,  but  with  what  wonderful  agility  has  he 
not  risen  to  his  feet  again  I 

Fallen  as  a  clown,  he  rose  up  again  as  a  doctor ;  disgusted  with  Hippocrates, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Terpsichore,  to  be  again  thrown  oetween 
the  legs  of  corpulent  Plutus  ;  and,  long  live  life !  one  defeat  has  ever  led  him 
on  to  two  victories.  If  he  fails  witli  water  to  make  razors  cut,  he  finds  in  a 
Pecioral  Paste  hundreds  of  bank-notes,  and  the  esteem  of  apothecaries,  (Sll 
dchoue  avec  Teau  pour  faire  con  per  les  rasoirs,  il  trouve  dans  une  pUte  pecto- 
rale  des  billets  de  mille  et  Testime  des  apothicaires.) 

Formerly  director  of  an  open-air  exhibition,  chief  performer  on  the  great 
drum,  with  an  accompaniment  of  symbols,  founder  or  the  CasqueUe  de  Paris, 
editor  of  the  Conservative  paper  the  Monumentcd^  and  ofiicer  of  the  order  of 
the  Golden  Spur,  he  has  directed  all  things,  founded  all  things,  administered 
all  things,  edited  and  manipulated  all  things. 

As  the  hahituS^  according  to  his  own  account,  of  all  the  leading  cafSs 
and  restaurants  of  Paris,  as  collecting  there  the  news  of  the  day,  seeking 
for  new  and  original  acquaintances,  studying  literature,  art,  and  poHtics 
in  their  more  accessible  moods,  and  finally  as  himself  proprietor,  among 
his  innumerable  schemes  and  projects,  of  the  Cafe  V^ron,  and  interested 
in  consequence  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Mecialites,  one  of,  unquestionably,  the  most  dbtinctive  featores  of  the 
French  capital.  Dr.  Veron  gives  in  his  second  voliune  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  chief  of  these  establishments,  of  the  ciienm- 
stances  which  brought  them  into  repute  or  notoriety,  of  the  leading  cha- 

*  L  M^moires  d*un  Bourgeois  de  Paris.  Par  Le  Docteur  L.  Y^on.  Toms 
Deozitoie.    IL  M^moires  de  Bilboquet  recudllis  par  nn  Boozgrais  de  Pisiis. 
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ncters  who  frequented  them,  and  of  the  partisanship — for  in  Paris  every- 
thing is  political,  or  literary,  or  artistic  partisanship — by  which  they  were 
distinguished. 

The  ca£§s  and  restaurants  are,  indeed,  as  the  Bourgeois  Proteus  avers 
of  them,  essentially  a  spedalite  Parisienne,  None  of  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe  are  provided  with  such  sumptuous  establishments,  or  in  which 
so  many  luxuries  are  to  be  obtained.  Authors,  princes,  artists,  magis- 
trates, ministers,  statesmen,  soldiers,  strangers  &om  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
crowd  to  these  symposiums.  There  is  not  even  a  bourgeois  of  Paris  who 
does  not  on  certain  festive  occasions  dine  at  the  Caf6  de  Paris,  the  Frere» 
^oven9aux,  the  Cafe  Anglais ;  at  Riche's,  V^iVs,  or  V^four's. 

In  1786  three  young  men  £rom  Provence,  Messrs.  Barthelemy,  Man- 
neilles,  and  Simon,  started  a  modest  eating-house  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
They  were  so  intimately  united  in  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  a 
common  interest,  that  they  were  called  the  three  brothers.  The  salt- 
cellars were  of  wood,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  wax-doth,  but  the 
dishes  had  the  true  Proven9al  flavour,  and  the  wine  was  imexception- 
able.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Trois  Fr^res  Provengaux.  General 
BonuNffte  and  Barras  used  to  dine  at  the  Proven9aux  before  going  to 
the  theatre  of  Mademoiselle  Montansier,  close  by.  The  house  attaint  a 
zenith  of  Beime  in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  receipts 
amounted  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  day.  After  con- 
ducting the  establishment  for  fif^y  years  the  brothers  sold  their  interest 
to  the  Bellengers,  who  again  ceded  the  same  to  M.  CoUot,  who  has  for 
now  fifteen  years  upheld  the  reputation  of  the  house. 

Very  began  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where  he  superintended  the 
great  ^ners  given  by  the  military  school  in  the  first  year  of  the  Empire. 
Marshal  Duroc  got  a  licence  for  tiie  rising  artist  to  open  what  was  called 
the  Tente  des  Tuileries,  The  kitchen  was  exquisite,  the  wines  excellent, 
and  the  fine  eyes,  the  grace,  and  the  engaging  manners  of  the  dame  du 
comptoir — Madame  Very — were  much  extolled. 

In  1808  Very  founded  the  establishment  in  the  Palais  Royal,  which 
still  exists.  Tms  successful  artist  came  to  Paris  in  wooden  shoes;  he 
withdrew  from  business  in  1817,  possessor  of  a  larc^e  fortune.  M.  Neu- 
haus  is  die  actual  head  of  the  establishment,  which  is  conndered  to  be 
one  of  the  first  restaurants  of  Paris. 

To  a  stranger  in  the  French  capital,  one  of  the  first  things  that  strikes 
him  amid  the  number  of  caf^s  and  restaurants,  many  of  them  of  Euro- 
pean renown,  others  too  repulsive  to  enter,  are  the  numerous  elegant, 
well-lit  cafes,  often  occupying  the  whole  length  of  a  first  or  second  story 
— and  we  do  not  allude  here  solely  to  the  ^es  so  circumstanced  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  open  windows,  brilliant  lights,  music,  gambling,  and 
a  variety  of  devices,  are  brought  into  play  to  entice  the  stranger — we 
allude  to  most  luxurious,  gentlemanly,  quiet-looking  caf6s,  wmch  the 
stranger  naturally  asks  himself  by  whom  are  they  frequented,  and  why 
go  out  of  your  way  when  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
you  have  a  cool  and  clear  marble  slab,  a  cup  of  cofiEee,  and  a  petU  ver 
at  your  service  in  the  cool  fresh  air,  or  at  the  comer  of  the  street  you 
have  an  apartment  all  windows  and  lights,  -mih  journals  said/euUletons 
scattered  about  like  tiieir  leafy  namesakes  P  There  is  a  history  in  this 
March — vol.  c.  no.  cccxcix.  u 
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which  is  not  alwajs  to  be  xcrifed  st  without  some  previous  initiatioa  in 
Parisian  chit-chat. 

The  Cafe  de  Foy,  for  example,  was  founded  by  a  retired  officer  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  Kue  Ridielieu.  The  beauty  of  the  doaie  du  comptoir 
became  a  subject  of  conyersation.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  o£  Louis 
Philippe,  took  so  much  interost  in  this  lady,  that  he  granted  her  per- 
mission to  dispense  ices  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royid,  and  the  QdSk 
de  Foy  soon  followed  the  fair  dispenser  of  ices,  and  was  the  fbst  of  its 
kind  toat  was  opened  in  the  Palais  Royal  It  was  particularly  frequented 
by  artists.  A  bird  with  eiroanded  wings  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  ground-floor,  painted  by  Carle  Vemet. 

Far  more  frequently,  howerer,  political^  literary,  or  artistic  assoda- 
ti(»)s,  give  success  and  repute  to  a  cafe.  A  certain  Perron  had  occupied 
for  some  dozen  years  a  cafe  of  third  or  fourth-rate  character,  when  one 
of  the  gargons  of  La  Rotonde,  Lemblin  by  name— every  one  knows  the 
rotunda  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden — took  the  [^e^  and  transformed  it 
into  a  brilliant  saloon.  The  chocolate  was  concocted  by  the  famous 
Judlcelli,  the  coffee  was  prepared  by  Yiante,  a  Piedmonteaey  who  had 
studied  under  the  chffoi  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  morning'  academicians, 
magistrates,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  savoured  the  exquisite 
fluids,  while  in  the  evening  the  uniforms  of  field-officers  gave  addi- 
tional brilliancy  to  the  flood  of  light  ^t  emanated  from  the  crystal 
diandeliers. 

AmoDs  the  gar^ons  of  the  Caf^  Lemblin  was  odc  named  Dupont,  first 
cousin  of  M.  Dupont  (de  P£itre),at  that  time  Deputy  and  since  President  of 
two  Provisional  Governments.  One  evening,  in  1817,  M.  Dnpont  (de 
TEure),  coming  out  of  the  Frbres  Provenfaux,  where  he  had  dined  in  com- 
pany with  several  deputies,  entered  with  them  the  Caf(6  Lemblin.  The  coffee 
demanded  bvM.  Dupont  (de  TEure)  was  presented  to  him  by  Dupont,  gorpon 
Umonadier,  The  latter  recognised  his  illustrious  cousin,  blushed,  trembkm,  and 
very  nearly  let  the  salver  tall  from  his  hands.  The  deputy,  on  his  side,  recognised 
his  relative.  M.  Dupont  (de  TEure)  got  up,  and  holding  out  his  hands  to 
the  astonished  youag  man  :  **  Eh  !  how  are  you,  cousin  V*  be  exclaimed  ;  "  I 
am  delighted  to  see  you,  and  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  all  are  well  at 
Neubourg." 

M.  Dupont  ^de  FEure)  was  always  ready  to  assist  his  poor  relatives.  In 
1848  he  got  this  very  gar f  on  of  the  Cafi§  Lemblin  appointed  porter  to  tlie 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  he  still  occupied  that  place  in  1850,  although  nearly 
blind. 

It  was  at  the  Caf($  Lemblin  that  the  first  Russian  and  Prussian  officers  who 
entered  Paris  in  1815,  showed  themselves.  It  was  evening,  and  the  caf<5  was 
filled  witii  officers  who  had  returned  from  Waterloo,  with  their  arms  in  scarfs, 
and  their  helmets  and  shakos  riddled  with  bullets.  The  four  strange  officers 
were  allowed  to  take  their  place  at  a  table ;  but  immediately  ey^  one  rose 
un,  as  if  seized  by  the  same  sudden  electric  impulse,  and  a  formidable  shout  of 
"Vive  TEmpereur"  made  the  very  window-frames  shake.  Twen^  officers 
rushed  towards  the  four  strangers ;  a  captain  of  the  National  Guard,  a  perfect 
Hercules,  threw  himself  before  them. 

•*  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  vou  have  defended  Paris  without,  it  belongs  to  ns 
to  make  it  respected  within.^'  And  then,  turning  towardb  the  foreign  officers, 
be  continued :  "  Gentlemen,  it  is  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  whom  your  prefoature 
appearance  here  offends,  and  it  is  a  bourgeois  of  Psris  who  calls  jnou  to  ac- 
oount,    LembllDb  who  held  the  lank  of  sergeant  in  the  National  Guard,  then 
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«ed,  and,  uoder  the  pretext  of  demanding  explanations  more  tranquilly, 
ered  the  Russians  and  Prussians  into  bis  labortUor^f  and  so  got  them 

lOugh  the  Caf^  Lemblio  was  the  rendezYous  of  the  officers  of  the 
Bi|  members  of  the  king's  body-guard  were  often  seen  there,  and  mus- 
i  came,  with  their  moustaches  turned  up  and  their  h'ps  contemptuously 
,  to  seek  for  adventures. 

evening  the  gardet  dn  corps  arrived  in  a  mass,  and  announced  that 
MMild  come  the  next  morning  to  inaugurate  the  bust  of  Louis  XVIII. 
le  comptoir.  The  next  morning  nearly  three  hundred  officers  of  tl»e 
B  were  there  to  defend  the  threatened  position ;  but  the  authorities 
$en  duly  put  on  their  guard,  and  the  assailants  did  not  make  their 
iDce. 

the  time  of  the  RestoratioD,  the  Cafe  Valois  floarished  in  the  Palais 
as  a  political  caf(§,  antagonistic  to  the  Caf(§  Lemblin.  It  was  the 
f  the  old  royalist  emigrants,  who  were  called  the  light  infuitry 
}eurs)  of  Louis  XIV.  This  caf6  no  longer  exists. 
I  Caf<§  de  la  Rotonde  and  the  Caf^  du  Caveau  were  opened  in  1805 
)6  by  M.  Angilbert,  who  in  1822  founded  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  The 
de  hi  Rotonde  realised  467,000  franca  by  the  entmnce  of  the 

the  Cafe  de  Paris  was  founded  upon  this  sudden  overflow  of 
— ^it  should  have  been  called  the  Cafe  dcs  AlH6s. 
all  the  cafes  situated  in  the  first  floor  of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Caf6 
lies  Colonnes  was,  alike  under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration, 
est  frequented.  It  was  entirely  indebted  for  its  success  to  the 
r  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  Madame  Rom^,  whose  husband, 
y  of  compensation,  was  little,  thin,  and  maimed* 
>  kite  hunented  James  Simpson,  in  his  account  of  Paris  after 
rloo,  gives  the  following  interesting  description  of  the  Cafi6  de 
I  C<ik>6ne8  at  that  eventful  period  : 

bad  heard  much  of  the  taste  and  grandeur  of  the  Caf^  de  Milles 
[ies»  and  its  beautifdl  matron — who,  it  is  said,  was  a  favourite  of  Buona- 
— a  specimen  of  a  very  artful  part  of  his  materiel^  which  he  occasionally 
off  upon  ambassadors,  whose  state  secrets  it  was  desired  to  worm  out ; 
en  upon  their  masters.  We  entered  the  coffee-house,  which  is  on  the 
)or  up-stairs.  Very  few  ball-rooms  present  the  showy  coup-doeUoi  this 
ir  place.  It  is  very  splendidly  mirrored  all  round,  the  plates  being 
1  by  fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  which,  as  well  as  the  company,  seem 
erably  multiplied.  Waiters,  in  great  numbers  and  activity,  are  serving 
ices,  fruit,  &c.,  to  the  different  tables,  which  are  all  of  marble,  having  a 
)ol  and  clean  appearance,  and  encircled,  one  by  English  officers,  another 
med  Highland  bonnets,  a  third  by  Prussian  hussars,  a  fourth  by  Bruns- 
s  in  their  mourning ;  many,  by  parties  of  French  ladies  with  their 
;  and  enthroned  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  close  to  the  wall,  with  a 
;  table  before  and  a  mirror  behind  her,  drenied  in  crimson  velvet,  and 
d  with  jewels,  sits  la  belle  LimonacRhne,  serenely  looking  down  on  the 
*ds  who  are  looking  up  to  her,  and  only  recalling  to  mind  the  fact  that 
not  an  empress,  by  occasionally  giving  change  when  wanted  by  tlie 
!,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  all  French  coffee-nous^,  having  spread  out  before 
ne  dozens  of  small  allotments  of  broke  sugar,  of  five  or  six  pieces  each, 
ttle  silver  saucer  like  a  wiiie-funnel  stand ;  a  remnant  of  the  respect  for 
with  which  Napoleon  impressed  his  subjects  when  he  closed  Europe 
t  English  commerce,  and  which  has  banished  that  profuse  thing  called  a 
tnisin  from  the  economy  and  vocabulary  of  Paris.  La  heUe  Limonadih'e 
er  large,  and  unpeu  passi;  but  she  !s»  no  doubt,  a  most  brilliant  per- 
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sonage.  A  complexion  like  Parian  marble,  and  black  eyes  and  hair  in  striking 
contrast  with  it.  The  usual  aids  of  colour  to  the  cheeks  were  not  forgotten, 
but  quite  what  the  French  call  au  naturel — a  word  merely  meaning  sometiiing 
less  artificial  than  the  last  stage  of  artifice.  I  soon  found  it  necessary  so  far  to 
qualify  language  in  choosing  my  dinner,  when  attracted  by  bcsuf  au  naturelike,, 
dishes  which  I  only  found  somewhat  less  artificial  than  the  others  in  the  carte 
des  entries.  La  belle  (once  more,  and  then  I  have  done  with  her)  has  an  air 
and  expression  of  great  good-nature ;  and,  what  most  amused  me,  a  most 
solemn  attitude  of  correctest  propriety.  Nobody  presumes  to  address  her 
without  previous  formal  presenution,  and  it  is  found  impossible  to  give  coffee 
orders  to  her  majesty  except  through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman-in-waiting! 
To  my  great  amusement  I  saw  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  ^  the  throne,'*  eating 
ice,  and  now  and  then  conversing  with  the  lady,  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and  with 
him  several  of  his  travelling  companions,  friends  of  my  own.  On  joining 
myself  to  their  part^  I  was  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Scott's  remarks  on  the  truly 
French  scene  in  which  we  sat,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  singular  personage 
who  solemnly,  brilliantly,  and  correctly  presided^-sjmrkling  with  diamoncb, 
multiplied,  front,  back,  and  profile,  in  mirrors,  and  intrenched  in  arrondisse- 
ments  of  sugar,  peaches,  and  nosegavs.  We  learned  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
bad  been  there  tne  night  before,  and  had  said  some  handsome  things ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  it  hopeless  for  us  to  be  listened  to  beyond  common 
civility,  till  tlie  royal  impression  should  wear  ofiP. 

Many  a  sonnet  was  indited  in  honour  of  la  belle  Limonadiere^ 

et  son  nom  par  la  ville 
Court  ajust^  sur  Tair  d'un  vaudeville. 

But  suddenly  the  glory  of  the  caf6  faded  away,  as  do  all  other  glories ! 
In  1824,  Romain,  the  maimed,  died  from  injuries  'receiTed  from  a  fSdl 
from  his  horse,  and  two  years  afterwards  his  beiftutiful  wife,  the  admiratioa 
of  all  Paris,  retired  to  a  convent 

The  most  frequented  of  all  the  cafes  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  after  that  of  the  thousand  pillars,  was  the  Cafe  Montansier.  This 
was  a  cafe  chantant^  and  on  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  body  of  Imperialists,  who  amused  themselves  by  insulting 
the  Bourbons  from  six  o'clock  to  midnight  every  evening.  A  fierce- 
looking  captain  would  begin  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

Croyez-vous  qu'un  Bourbon  puisse  Stre 
Roi'd'une  graude  nation ! 

To  which  a  chorus  of  voices  would  answer : 

Non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non. 

The  Captain. 
Mais  il  pourrait  fort  bien  peut-etre 
Gouverner  un  petit  canton  I 

Chokus. 
Non^  npn,  non,  non,  non,  non,  non. 

Thb  Captain. 
Alois  que  le  diable  Tentraine 
Au  sombre  palais  de  Pluton  I 

Chobus/ 
Bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon* 
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The  Captain. 

Et  chaDtons  tous  a  perdre  haleine ; 
Vive  le  grand  Napoleon ! 

Chorus. 
Bon,  boD,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon,  bon. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  gardes  du  corps  and  musketeers  inyaded  the 
'Caf^y  broke  the  glasses,  and  threw  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows.  The 
Caf6  Montansier  became,  in  1831,  the  theatre  of  the  Pakus  Royal. 

The  CafiS  de  Chartres,  now  Caf6  V6four,  enjoys  a  first-rate  reputation, 
and  is,  for  certcdn  reasons,  the  resort  chiefly  of  riches  financiers  and  dis- 
tinguished strangers.  The  CafS  de  la  Regence  was  the  rendezvous  of 
chess-players,  and  had  once  a  great  name. 

Among  the  most  renowned  cafes  of  the  Boulevarts,  were  the  Cafe 
Hardi — now  the  Maison  Dor6e— the  Caf6  Riche,  and  the  Caf(6  Anglais. 
M.  Hardi  must,  we  suspect,  have  been  Hardy  galUcised.  He  had  a  capa- 
cious fireplace,  with  a  handsome  chimney-piece  of  white  marble  and  a 
silver  gndiron,  to  please  the  eyes  of  his  customers,  the  chops  or  steaks 
being  cooked  in  English  fashion  in  the  presence  of  the  consumer. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  the  habitues  oiXhe  Caf6  Hardi  is  described, 
as  usual,  as  being  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Schmitt  (Smith  ?),  who 
rose  daily  at  five,  took  his  customary  place  at  Hardi's  at  six,  and  finished 
his  repast  by  ten.  He  then  began  a  course  of  Bordeaux,  which,  with  the 
help  of  a  salt  herring  at  midnight,  always  reached  a  dozen  bottles  by 
'break  of  day! 

The  Cafe  Tortoni  originated  with  a  Neapolitan  confectioner  of  ices,  by 
name  Yelloni.  The  celebrity  of  one  Spolar  as  a  billiard-player  brought 
it  subsequently  into  notoriety  : 

In  the  time  of  the  Empire  and  under  the  Restoration,  Prevost,  one  of  the 
gargans  of  the  Caf(§  Tortoni,  obtained  quite  an  historical  renown.  He  wore 
powder,  and  was  a  perfect  model  of  unceasing  and  respectful  obsequiousness. 
He  always  addressed  a  customer  with, "  I  beg  your  pardon  1  Has  monsieur  had 
tlie  kindness  to  wish  for  anything  ?"  When  any  strangers  began  to  laugh,  Pre- 
vost, out  of  respect,  used  to  stuff*  his  napkin  into  his  mouth,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  guilty  of  a  similar  inconvenance.  Prevost  used  to  indemnify  himself  for 
his  extreme  humility.  Momine  and  evening  he  was  always  taxing  the  fre- 
quenters of  Tortoni  s.  When  he  had  any  change  to  give,  he  used  to  give 
pieces  of  fifteen  sous  for  twenty ;  and  as  he  made  up  his  account  he  went  on, 
**  I  beg  your  pardon  1  I  really  beg  pardon !  a  thousand  times!**  It  was  impos- 
sible to  complain  of  being  cheated  so  civilly,  but  Prevost's  career  terminated 
badly. 

Frenchmen  have  a  most  extraordinary  idea  of  the  riches  of  extravagant  ^ 
foreigners.     Millionary  milords  are  not  so  abundant  as  formerly,  but  they 
are  still  believed  in,  even  by  those  who  should  be  better  informed.     But 
a  Russian  prince,  with  an  imaginary  hundred  miles  of  exhaustless  mines, 
particularly  pleases  the  fancy  of  a  Parisian  badaud  : 

In  1816  and  1817  the  citizens  of  Paris  used  to  fall  into  ecstasies  before  certain 
vast  and  sumptuous  appartements  situated  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Boule^ 
vart  des  Italiens,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Taitbout.  Tliese  appartements 
were  occupied  by  M.  Demidoff*,  a  Russian  millionaire,  who  was  indebted  for 
•his  immense  riches  to  mines  of  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  malachite. 

He  had  two  sons,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Anatole  Demidoff*.  M.  Anatole  Demi- 
doff  is  the  only  one  now  alive.    M.  Demidoff  lived  alternately  at  Paris  and 
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Florence  ;  he  kept  a  whole  troop  of  actors  in  his  o&y  ;  they  were  called  tli^ 
Troupe  Demidoff;  he  used  to  have  comedies,  vBudevilles,  and  comic  operas* 
performed  in  liis  palace  at  Florence.     A  whole  hotel  was  retained  for  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  the  artists.    There  was  nothing  going  on  at  M.  Demidoff*s, 
especially  in  Florence,  but  theatrical  representations,  sumptuous  trails,  and 
brilliant  concerts. 

Worn  out,  aged  before  his  time,  and  a  martyr  to  goat,  M.  Demidoff  was  in- 
troduced to  his  own  festivities  in  a  rolling  chair,  from  which  he  never  moved^ 
if  he  withdrew  at  an  early  hoiir,  the  amusements  continued  ail  the  same  ;  some- 
times he  fainted  away,  but  the  orchestra  and  the  dancers  lost  none  of  their 
vivacity.    M.  Demidoff  was  carried  away  senseless,  that  was  all. 

Cut  off  from  all  enjoyments,  he  sought  excitement  in  listening  to  the  plea- 
sures of  others.  He  had  one  intimate  friend,  a  clever  Russian,  who  slept  in 
an  appartement  near  to  his  own.  When  this  miserable  rich  man,  worn  out  by 
gouty  pains,  like  Laocoon  by  the  serpents,  could  not  sleep,  which  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  he  would  send  for  his  friend  at  any  hotir  of  the  nighc  *'  Look," 
he  would  say,  '<  here  are  two  or  three  rolls  of  a  tliousand  francs  for  your 
gambling  expenses  ;  now,  in  return,  amuse  me  by  telling  me  wluU  you  did  yes- 
terday, and  what  you  intend  to  do  to-morrow. 

M.'  Demidoff  was  a  martyr  to  opulence  ;  he  would  willingly  have  given  for 
a  good  round  sum  his  valuable  paintings  by  masters,  his  rare  and  marvellous 
curiosities,  his  admirable  works  of  art,  even  the  treasures  accumulated  at 
Florence,  where  in  the  midst  of  his  saloons,  with  no  protection  bnt  the 
windows,  he  had  oollected  bracelets,  collars  of  brilliants,  rings,  turquoities,  sap- 
phires, diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies — in  one  word,  riches  that  would  have  saved 
an  empire. 

The  house  of  this  opulent  Russian  is  now  the  Cafe  de  Paiify  **  known,*' 
says  M.  V4ron,  "  to  all  Europe.  The  English  officer  who  if  fighting 
against  the  Birmans,  the  Russian  officer  who  is  combating  in  Khiva,  be* 
yond  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  dream  at  their  Invcmacks 
of  the  pleasures  of  a  good  dinner  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris." 

The  Cafe  Desmares,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  rUniversit^  and  the 
Rue  de  Bal,  enjoyed  at  one  time  considerable  political  celebrity.  H. 
Desmares  was  brother  to  a  fair  actress  of  the  Th^fttre  Vaudeville.  "  I 
can't  bear  a  dealer  in  hot  water,*'  the  actress  used  to  say  of  her  brother ; 
'*  I  can't  endure  a  woman  who  treads  the  boards,"  retorted  the  restaura- 
teur. A  nobleman  and  a  philosopher,  not  abundantly  gifted  with  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  used  to  say  he  had  made  Desmares'  reputation. 
'^  This  poor  Desmares  has  had  very  little  education;  I  doubt  even  if  he 
can  read  or  write.  One  morning  I  came  into  his  cafe ;  it  was  crowded, 
all  the  tables  Were  occupied;  so  the  moment  I  perceived  Desmares  I 
called  out,  *  Good  moniing,  old  college  chum  !*  " 

This  nobleman  used  to  write  verses,  but  never  of  greater  length  ^n 
eight  syllables.  ^'I  write,"  he  used  to  say,  *^  upon  my  knees,  and  in  mt 
poverty  my  flesh  has  so  wasted  away,  that  the  table  is  not  wide  enougtt 
for  more  than  four  feet." 

There  were,  in  1825,  upwards  of  nine  hundred  restaurateurs;  those 
above-mentioned  are  the  most  celebrated,  and  their  reputation  has  survived 
all  revolutions.  The  Lointiers,  Beauvilliers,  Grignon,  the  Bocher  de 
Cancale,  all  enjoyed  great  celebrity  under  the  Empire  and  the  Restoratioo, 
bnt  they  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

"  The  daily  habit  of  dining  at  the  restaurateurs,"  says  M.  V^ron,  *^  was 
to  me  an  exhaustless  source  of  surprises,  discoveries,  and  revelations  of 
humanity." 
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I  wADdered  (says  Bilboquet)  in  solitude  under  the  arcades  of  tlie  Palais 
Boyal,  little  burdened  with  money,  but  heayily  laden  with  thoughts  and  re- 
jections. 

I  have  always  been  by  nature  an  observer ;  there  is  in  me  a  little  of  La 
Bray^re  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  much  of  VauTcnargues,  epicurean  and  slow,  as  my  friend  M.  Sainte 
Benve  would  say. 

The  place  lent  itself  pretty  well  to  observation.  The  Restomtion,  so  severe 
at  the  opera,  had  not  thought  of  shortening  the  petticoats  of  the  Pblats  Royal. 

The  great  wooden  gallery  walked  about  with  naked  shoulders,  displaying  its 
legs  to  the  passer-by,  and  twisting  its  hips  in  the  strangest  fashion. 

Tbe  other  galleries  smoked,  sang,  drank  from  morning  to  evening.  The 
traditions  of  the  Empire  were  not  entirely  extinct  by  the  time  that  the  Resto- 
ration had  already  run  half  its  course. 

There  were  still  some  riboUeurs^  of  whom  our  vivettrs  have  only  been  pale 
oopies. 

Suppers  were  rare,  but  breakfasts  abounded.  Suppers  do  not  date  further 
back  than  the  revolution  of  July,  which  restored  so  many  customs  of  the  old 
regime :  jars  and  vases  of  old  china,  lacquer-work  from  Japan,  madrigals  called 
foonets,  masked  balls  and  suppers. 

In  16t2d,  a  breakfast  was  laid  that  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  would  not  enter 
^Bto  Spain,  and  bets  were  made  to  devour  twelve  little  pies  and  swallow  twelve 
tumblers  of  Bordeaux  whilst  twelve  was  striking  by  the  timepiece  of  the  Cafi6 
deFoy. 

The  mtrliflores  breakfasted  with  their  mistresses  in  private  cabinets.  Break- 
ftsts  were  the  great  seductive  means  of  the  epoch. 

How  often  has  it  happened  to  me  to  perambulate  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  in  the  gallery  in  which  are  the  establishments  of  V^four,  Y^ry,  and  the 
Fr^res  Proven9aux,  to  observe  the  breakfasters  as  they  came  forth,  and  to 
guess  by  their  physiognomical  aspects  what  wine  they  had  been  imbibing.  The 
inan  who  has  drunk  Bordeaux  has  no  point  of  resemblance  with  he  who  has 
indulged  in  Burgundy  or  quaffed  tumblers  of  Champagne. 

All  three  walk,  look,  and  express  themselves  in  a  different  manner. 

The  one  whistles  as  he  walks,  the  other  hums,  the  third  sings. 

Bordeaux  relaxes  the  mind,  Burgundy  enlivens^  Champagne  fills  one  with 
transports. 

No  one  before  me  has  made  these  observations.  I  sketch  them  off  for  the 
first  time  in  these  Memoires,  leaving  to  myself  to  treat  of  tliem  more  fully  in  a 
work  of  hatUe  phfsiologie  cuUnaire,  which  will  be  the  labour  of  my  old  age. 

One  of  my  favourite  relaxations  was  to  dive  into  the  subterranean  Cafi  des 
Aveugles,  I  used  to  ask  for  a  glass  of  punch ;  grog  only  came  with  the  demo- 
cracy. My  elbows  on  the  table,  I  passed  many  hours  listening  to  the  gjreat 
drum,  the  clarionet,  and  the  cymbals  of  the  establishment,  whose  harmonious 
sounds  reminded  me  of  my  youth  and  my  first  loves. 

Sometimes  I  might  be  seen  in  the  smoky  saloons  of  No.  1  IS,  throwing  to 
the  croupier's  rake  a  hopeful  two-franc  piece.  The  night  previous  Atala 
had  appeared  to  me  in  a  gauze  robe,  a  crown  of  laurel  on  her  forehead,  a  pair 
of  red  buskins  on  her  feet,  the  complete  costume  of  a  muse.         ^  ^    . 

That  was  a  dream,  I  said  to  myself  as  I  continued  my  walk,  which  ma^  brin^ 
me  good  luck ;  the  ancients  took  care  not  to  despise  dreams  ;  let  us  imitate 
the  ancients,  and  since  Atda's  buskins  were  red,  let  us  go  and  risk  one  forty^ 
sons  piece  on  that  colour. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  if  the  experiences  actually  collected  hy  the 
great  representative  of  the  bourgeois  class  of  Paris  in  the  ca£fa  and 
restaurants  in  that  city  of  strange  silhouettes^  really  do  present  anything 
mnch  naore  than  the  sarcastic  writer  of  the  Memoires  de  Bilboguei  haa 
lAiagined  for  him. 
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By  the  side  of  fools  (says  the  bourgeois  physiologist)  there  are  in  this  world 
-quarter  fools,  third  part  fools,  and  half  fools,  who  live  with  one  another,  seeking 
one  another's  society,  and  carefully  eschewing  that  of  less  or  greater  fools, 
considering  themselves  particularly  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  moiety  of 
human  reason,  by  the  side  of  others  who  have  only  a  third  or  a  fourth  part 
They  are  like  those  poor  afflicted  patients  who  complacently  comfort  one 
anotner  at  Eaux  Bonnes :  those  who  have  only  one  lung  and  a  half  lookins 
with  pity  not  unmingled  with  contempt  upon  those  who  have  only  one,  and 
sometimes  even  the  half  of  one. 

I  have  dined  assiduously  every  day  (we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  the 
epithet  assiduously  applies  to  the  eating  or  the  attendance)  for  more  than  two 
years  at  Vary's.  I  used  to  arrive  at  the  same  hour  and  to  take  my  place  at 
the  same  table.  I  had  for  neighbour  for  some  months  an  Englishman,  who 
was  as  punctual  and  as  regular  as  I  was.  One  day  my  neighbour  bade  me 
good-by.  "  I  am  going,**  he  said,  '*  to  embark,  to  make  a  little  tour  round  the 
world."  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  be 
found  me,  as  if  by  appointment,  at  the  same  hour  at  the  same  table.  He  had 
been  round  the  world,  whilst  I  had  scarcely  moved  from  the  same  place. 

Nevertheless,  by  dining  for  long  periods  at  a  time  at  different  restaurants,  I 
have  been  able  to  make  the  grand  tour  of  human  intelligence,  and  especially 
of  those  four  thousand  opulent  and  idle  men  of  whom  Byron  speaks,  who 
pass  the  whole  of  their  lives,  in  running  after  pleasures  of  five  minutes'  duration, 
and  for  whom  the  world  is  made. 

The  Parisian  sometimes  boasts  of  his  native  eccentricities,  but  it  will 
infallibly  be  found  that  when  he  wants  to  depict  an  excessive  case  he 
selects  an  Englishman  for  his  type.  The  above  is  by  no  means  ihe  only 
instance  of  Dt.  Veron's  national  failing  that  way. 

I  was  introduced  (he  relates)  at  the  Count  Torreno's,  former  minister  of 
Queen  Christina^s,  and  who  died  of  carbuncle  at  Paris,  to  an  Englishman  and 
his  wife,  who  were  immensely  wealthy,  and  only  resided  a  few  days  in  Paris, 
travelling  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  France;  they  loved  nothmg  but  the 
bottle,  and  never  left  the  table  till  thev  had  lost  their  senses.  In  their  travels, 
their  only  object  was  to  seek  for  rich  slopes  and  hill-sides,  and  their  sojovni 
in  a  place  was  regulated  by  the  quality  and  the  renown  of  the  growths  of  the 
vine. 

The  bourgeois  physiologist  distinguishes  between  what  he  oalll 
ivrognes  (sots?)  and  saulards  (drunkards  ?).  This  amiable  couple,  who 
disdained  even  Paris  for  the  slopes  of  the  Dordogne,  were  stMards^  not 
ivrognes.  But  he  says  he  has  known  many  soulardsy  chiefly  jeimes 
grands  seigneurs  Q^hw  friends,"  says  the  memorialist  of  Bilboquel^ 
**  are  always  the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  his  time"),  who 
got  brutahsed  upon  brandy  or  absinthe.  Those  who  get  drunk  xrpoa 
absinthe  attain  a  pitch  of  folly  so  singularly  developed,  that  it  is  known 
as  the  folly  of  the  Absinthiers.  One  of  these  unfortunates  used  to  say: 
«  I  never  taste  what  I  eat,  I  only  taste  what  I  drink."  **  Durine  my 
directorship  of  the  Opera,"  says  Dr.  V^ron,  "  I  was  intimate  wito  one 
of  these  drunken  young  lords.  He  used  to  give  the  same  orders  to  seven 
or  eight  hackney  carriages,  so  that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  seven 
or  eight  vehicles  to  a  pot-house  outside  the  barriere,  where  he  would  nus 
the  night  in  drinking  brandy  and  brutalising  himself  anudst  druDMl 
oomnanions." 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  remark,  that  drunkenness  is  not  merely  a  vioe,  it 
18  also  a  disease,  and  a  change  of  habits  cannot  be  suddenly  bioaglit 
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mboat  without  danger.  A  certain  prelate  liad  arriyed  by  dow  and  im- 
perceptible degrees  at  the  point  of  drunkenness  every  night,  and  that  by 
fliinself  and  at  his  studies.  In  order  to  effect  a  cure  which  should  be  as 
•ffieeable  as  the  slow  stumbling  into  the  vicious  habit  had  been,  he 
adopted  a  very  ingenious  plan.  He  changed  his  glass  for  a  silver-gilt 
cap,  and  every  night  he  dropped  into  it  one  drop  of  wax,  thus  gpraduaJly 
diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cup  and  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed. 
The  difficulty  still  presented  itself  of  not  making  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
me  in  the  cup  by  nlling  it  up  more  frequently,  but  such  critical  inquiries 
ivonld  manifestly  spoil  the  effect  of  the  drop  of  wax  story. 

I  exchanged  (M.  Vdron  relates)  little  acts  of  politeness  with  an  Englishman 
who  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  study.  He  sent  me  his  card :  his  name  was 
•nrrounded  by  bottles,  opera-dancers  with  outstretched  calves,  flowers  and 
birds,  all  delicately  engraved.  He  lived  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  he  often 
give  dinners  to  Englishmen,  his  friends,  which  began  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  finished  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

His  father,  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  England,  had  also 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  birds  in  the  country.  The  son  had,  like 
the  father,  only  two  passions — wine  and  ornithology.  He  asked  me  one  day 
to  breakfast ;  nothing  was  put  on  the  table  but  hard-boiled  eggs  of  the  rarest 
birds,  from  the  egg  of  a  partridge  to  that  of  a  swan.  I  breakfasted  as  one 
oogbt  to  breakout,  for  I  did  not  breakfast  at  all 

This  story  had  probably  no  better  foundation  than  that,  the  English- 
man wishing  to  present  nis  visitor  with  a  rarity,  had  some  plovers'  eggs 
served  up  (the  artist  being  responsible  for  their  being  hard  boiled),  and 
^Hiich  the  inventor  of  the  pdte  peciorale^  not  being  fannliar  with,  he  at 
once  pronounced  to  be  the  eggs  of  all  the  rarest  birds  that  are  known. 

I  was  acquainted  (he  adds  further  on)  for  a  long  time,  having  met  with  him 
at  a  restaurateur's,  with  a  half-idiot,  whose  repartees  were  often  very  original 
and  witty.  One  day  he  came  into  the  CaT^  Anglais.  *'  I  am  very  tired,"  he 
said  to  me ;  "I  have  been  walking  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this  morning.^' 
And  taking  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  from  his  pocket,  he  added :  **  Here  is  some 
excellent  wine  which  you  must  taste ;  all  the  world  knows  that  wine  improves 
by  travel,  and  I  have  been  canning  it  about  ever  since  eight  o'clock  this 
moniing.'* 

It  was  the  same  semi-idiot  who  interrupted  the  performance,  in  the  midst 
of  a  first  representation  at  the  Th^fttre  Fran9ais,  by  rising  up  in  his  box  and 
saying  to  the  public:  "  You  must  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  author  of  this  new  piece  has  not  an  income  of  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  he  might  then,  perhaps,  be  induced  not  to  write  such  pitiable 
productions." 

Here  is  another  highly-coloured  portrait  of  an  imaginaiy  Englishman : 

His  fortune  was  immense ;  he  had  no  family  or  connexions ;  he  was  a 
bachelor.  Life  weighed  heavily  upon  him;  he  had  no  vices,  no  tastes  to 
pander  to.  This  roan  sought  my  confidence,  and  I  trembled  for  the  moment 
Jest  it  was  to  disclose  a  projected  suicide ;  but  it  was  not  so.  '*  I  have  found," 
he  said,  '*a  means  of  supporting  existence  ;  I  have  conceived  a  plan,  to  accom- 
plish which  will  carry  roe  to  the  confines  of  old  age.  I  have  had  three  tra- 
velling-carriages built,  the  arrangeroents  of  which  I  myself  have  planned.  I 
have  set  myself  the  task  of  collecting,  in  labelled  bottles,  the  watera  of  all  the 
streams  and  rivers  in  the  world;  but  I  shall  have,  unfortunately,  the  pain  of 
dying  before  roy  collection  is  complete."  Was  not  this  a  very  intelligent  and 
wcitous  mode  of  disposing  of  a  large  fortune  ? 
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Af  intelHgent  and  as  felicitouBy  we  will  Tenture  to  nj,  as  h  is  trae    ^ 
Like  the  hUs  firom  which  Bilboquet  rose  up  widi  oolj  an  increase  o<tf 
fiinie  in  early  life^  so  this  utterly  incredible  story  is  followed  by  ti       ' 
others  still  more  extrayagant :  one  of  an  Engtishman  who  trayeUed 
search  of  pipes  and  cigars ;  another,  of  a  rich,  generous,  handsome,  i 
intellectaal(!)  wanderer,  also  from  outre  manckey  who  studied  the  pel 
affiekeSi  to  place  all  advertisers  for  situations,  as  damtes  de  eompagme^    ■ 
dama  de  can/ianees,  and  eren  cmsinih^  into  so  many  apparttmektB  des    ^ 
petite  bourgeoiee.     What  a  colleetion  he  must  hare  made !     These  are* 
capped  by  a  third  monstrosihr — he,  however,  a  rich  French  JSmameier. 
He  could  not  get  himself  to  amnire  any  but  harlogeres — the  feminine  for 
watch  or  clockmakers.     And  to  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  per* 
TSfse  passion,  that  his  watch,  like  his  brain,  bemg  out  of  order,  he  could 
never  get  it  repaired,  as  he  was  afeiid  of  visitmg  the  establishment  of  an 
horhger — ^the  masculine  for  horlogere — for  fear  of  summary  diastMement 
for  his  many  interference  with  the  worics  within — ^the  internal  domestic 
amngements! 

Well  may  the  doctor  say,  '*  a  truce  to  these  pictures  of  the  rich,  the  idle, 
and  the  luxurious,  who  are  but  a  disgrace  to  humanity."  If  Dr.  Y^ron 
had  any  title  to  be  the  Juvenal,  the  Martial,  or  the  Petronins  <^  lus  day, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  such  portraits  depicted  as  betonging^  to 
actual  society ;  but  there  is  neither  wit  nor  fancy,  neither  p<nnt  nor  satire, 
in  the  extravagances  thus  presented  to  us.  They  are  amply  foolish  and 
licentious ;  and,  what  is  more,  we  feel  morally  certain  they  have  no 
better  foundation  than  half  an  hour's  idle  talk,  foolish  projects  broached , 
at  a  cafe  or  a  restaurant,  never  intended  even  to  be  put  into  practice, 
and  yet  recorded  in  these  veracious  Memoirs  as  things  that  have  actually 
taken  place !  ^^  Formerly,"  says  the  author  of  the  Mem<nrs  of  Bilboquet, 
"the  poet  addressed  himself  to  Apollo,  to  Mercury,  to  Jupiter,  to  Vesta, 
or  to  any  other  mythological  fetish ;  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  former- 
^;eneral  of  the  Place  de  la  Bourse :  thou  only,  O  great  man,  shall  I 
invoke !  Ptepare  your  placards,  write  out  your  most  miraculous  adver- 
tisements ;  and  if  that  colossal  gudgeon,  which  is  called  ihe  public^  does 
not  bite  at  the  hook  of  thy  eloquence,  we  shall  for  ever  despair  of  the 
stodc-exchange  and  of  civilisation." 


BALDER.* 

Mr.  Sydney  Yendys  entered  the  rude  arena  of  publicity  through  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  his  honour  by  certain  critics  of  weight  and 
authority.     Seldom  has  such  an  ovation  been  offered  to  any  modem 

Cical  aspirant.  The  most  wrinkled  judicial  brows  were  smoothed  into 
gnity — ^the  most  denunciating  voices  softened  into  welcome.  The 
Coming  Man  had  long  been  looked  for  from  some  sleepy  h<dlow  of  Pw* 
iiassus.  Now  he  was  come.  In  the  author  of  <<  The  Roman*'  stood  ie« 
irealed  the  bard  who  was  not  only  to  grace,  but  to  rule  and  form  the  agti 
Old  things  were  passed  away.     A  new  era  had  begun,  and  oontempcnvy 
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pMto,  some  few  of  whom  were  held  by  the  creduloas  world  to  be  men  of 
'aivk  and  likelihood,  were  promised,  one  and  all,  present  eclipse  and  niti- 
-mle  ooeultatkm  in  the  far-reaching  and  absorbing  shadow  of  this  Auto- 
^nt  of  Rhymeland.  One  of  the  prophets,  whose  "  smooth  things'*  had 
-«f  course  a  rough  side,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  boldly  that  the  poetiy  of 
Tennyson,  and  others  of  his  class,  <<  woald  neyer  descend  to  posterity, 
Aiongh  lack  of  solidity,  depth,  and  embodiment.  It  was  as  i^  spray  of  a 
finmtaYn,  beautiful,  but  evanescent,  or  as  the  dew  of  the  morning  that 
wold  not  last."  The  dew  of  the  morning !  That  this  stone-blind  and 
graceless  critic  should  dare  to  hurl  harsh  judgments  at  poets  whose 
aongs  were  "  as  the  dew  of  the  morning  /" 

Some  few  cautious  observers  there  were,  however,  whose  convictions 
-iwere  of  a  less  malleable  sort,  and  who  looked  on,  with  doubting  or  dis- 
•anting  faces,  when  the  austere  St.  Simeons  of  the  critical  columns  came 
4«wn  firom  their  altitude  and  knelt  in  adulatory  worship  before  an  image 
of  bran  with  feet  of  clay.  The  world  too,  having  no  fear  of  critics  before 
Hi  eyes,  gave  little  heed  to  the  proclaimed  sovereignty,  and  went  its  way, 
in  spite  of  the  sound  ''  of  cornet,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of 
hmebic,'*  invoking  the  allegiance  of  all  good  men  and  true.  Thereupon 
came  silence  and  a  pause,  broken  from  time  to  time  by  half-uttered  hints 
of  tomething  looming  in  the  far  distance,  epically  vast  and  majestic,  «nd 
o(«  nature  to  settle  at  once  the  vexed  question,  and  fix  on  immovable 
bases  the  disputed  throne.  This  foreshown  "something'*  has  at  last 
taken  a  tangible  form  in  *'  Balder,*'  the  first  part  of  a  new  poem,  cer- 
tainly^ Tast,  if  not  epical,  and  undoubtedly  of  a  nature  to  settle  the  vexed 
mestion  of  poetic  supremacy,  although  m  a  way  altogether  contrary  to 
tnat  predicated.  "  Balder,"  in  short,  is  declared  on  all  hands  to  be  a  mis- 
take and  a  f^lure  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  amongst  the  first  to 
Ofvertum  the  adjudged  throne,  and  silence  sackbut  and  psaltery,  are  the 
very  St.  Simeons  who  are  mainly  to  blame  for  the  poet's  shortcomings 
and  defeat.  <<  The  Boman,"  though  deficient  in  unity  and  coherence,  and 
on  the  whole  a  heavy  and  unreadable  poem,  contained  many  brilliant  and 
irigorous  passages,  and  much  promise  of  better  things  to  come.  A 
8M>derate  share  of  praise  and  dispraise,  of  friendly  counsel  and  calm  ad- 
monition, might  have  excited  in  its  writer  saner  views  and  more  well- 
^ected  efforts.  As  it  is,  the  exaggerated  encomium,  showered  on  him 
without  stint  or  discretion,  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  warping  his 
judgment  and  forcing  his  imagination  into  a  wild  and  unwholesome 
growth,  that  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  to  his  sincere  well-wishers. 
For  ourselves,  this  exaltation  through  external  causes,  this  mere  moon- 
struck madness  of  fancy,  is  sufficient  proof  that  in  Mr.  Yendys  is  not  the 
stuff  of  a  true  great  poet  One  of  the  most  recondite,  acute,  and  matter- 
full  writers  of  the  past  generation,  Charles  Lamb,  in  his  "  Sanity  of  True 
Genius,"  says :  "  So  far  firom  the  position  holding  true  that  great  wit  (or 
genius,  in  our  modem  way  of  speaking)  has  a  necessary  alliance  with  in- 
sanity, the  greatest  wits  have  ever  been  the  sanest  writers.  The  great- 
ness of  wit,  by  which  the  poetic  talent  is  here  chiefly  to  be  understood, 
XQsenifests  itself  in  the  admirable  balance  of  all  the  faculties.  The  true 
poet  dreams,  being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  his  subject,  but  has 
dominion  over  it.  In  the  gproves  of  Eden  he  wxJks  famSiar  as  in  his 
native  paths.  He  ascends  the  Empyrean  heaven  and  is  not  intoxicated. 
He  treads  the  burning  marl  without  dismay ;  he  wins  his  flight  without 
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self-loss  tlirougli  realms  of  ^  Chaos  and  Old  Night.'  Where  he  seems 
.most  to  recede  from  humanity,  he  will  be  fomid  the  truest  to  it  From 
beyond  the  scope  of  nature^  if  he  summons  possible  existences,  he  subiu- 
gates  them  to  the  law  of  his  consistency.  He  is  beautifully  loyal  to  that 
sovereign  directress  even  when  he  appears  most  to  betray  and  desert  her. 
Herein  the  great  and  little  wits  are  differences,  that  if  uie  latter  wander 
ever  so  little  from  nature,  or  actual  existence,  they  lose  themselves  or 
their  readers.  Their  phantoms  are  lawless,  their  visions  nightmans. 
They  do  not  create,  which  implies  shaping  and  con^tency.  Their 
■  imaginations  are  not  active,  for  to  be  active  is  to  call  something  into  act 
and  form  ;  but  passive,  as  men  in  sick  dreams.  For  the  supematural, 
or  something  superadded  to  what  we  know  of  nature,  they  gain  the 
plainly  non -natural.  And  if  this  were  all,  and  that  these  mental  hallu- 
cinations  were  discoverable  only  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  out  of  natuxe 
or  transcending  it,  the  judgment  might,  with  some  plea,  be  pardoned,  if 
it  ran  riot  and  a  little  wantouised  ;  but  even  in  the  describing  of  real  and 
every-day  life,  that  which  is  before  their  eyes,  one  of  these  lesser  wits 
shall  more  deviate  from  nature,  show  more  of  that  inconsequence  wind 
has  a  natural  alliance  with  frenzy,  than  a  great  genius  in  nis  maddest 
fits." 

Holding  the  above  to  be  of  an  unquestionable  verity,  but  forbearing  to 
show  how,  in  manifold  instances,  the  latter  part  of  the  analyds  mi^t  be 
applied  to  this  poem  of  "  Balder,"  let  us  hope  that  the  evil  caused,  m  the 
case  of  its  author,  by  lack  of  salutary  discipline,  may  not  be  irreparable, 
and  that  Mr.  Yendys  may  still  be  intellectually  capable  of  disoemuig  and 
reguning  the  only  true  and  safe  path,  and  of  becoming  ample,  modest, 
humble,  and  laborious,  as  every  poet,  great  or  small,  must  be,  to  ensure 
the  fitting  measure  of  achievement  and  reward. 

For  let  us  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  the  author  of  '^  Balder,*'  though 
not  a  great  poet,  or  capable,  we  Siink,  of  becoming  such,  is  still  a  true 
poet,  a  man  of  fine  genius,  much  energy  of  thouc^ht,  and  delicacy  of 
fancy,  and  with  bursts  of  power  and  passion  so  startung  and  dramatic  in 
their  occasional  developments,  as  to  go  far  towards  accountms^  for  the  fur 
cination  of  his  critics.  The  reading  of  this  new  poem  is  uke  walking 
.amongst  the  chaotic  ruins  of  a  temple  set  upon  a  hill.  Order  is  over- 
thrown,  symmetry  set  at  nought,  grandeur  flawed  or  annihilated,  bnt 
beauty,  in  fragmentary  shapes,  is  ^parent  everywhere;  Parian  and  Pen- 
telican  marbles  gleam  out  fresh  and  fair  through  the  overgrowth  of 
bramble  and  nettle  and  nightshade;  freizes  of  divine  beauty  lurk  half- 
hidden  in  the  rank  herbage,  and  shattered  in  the  dust  lie  vases  of  match- 
less form,  and  urns  elaborately  sculptured, 

All  rich  and  rough  with  stories  of  the  gods. 

Beyond  this,  our  simile  fails,  as  similes  are  apt  to,  more  or  less ;  for  in 
the  temple,  order  and  symmetry  were  once  active  and  dominant  principleSi 
while  in  the  poem  the  chaotic  and  deformed  are  amalgamated  with  its 
structure  from  the  foundation  upwards.  In  justification  of  the  above^  we 
shall  now  ^ve  a  few  extracts  in  both  kinds.  The  following  song,  liith 
die  exception  of  an  unmanageable  line  here  and  there,  is  taH  of  irild 
sweetness  and  pathos : 
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Tlie  years  they  come  and  the  years  they  go 
Like  winds  that  blow  from  sea  to  sea ; 
From  dark  to  dark  thev  come  and  go» 
All  in  the  dew-fall  and  the  rain. 

Down  by  the  stream  there  be  two  sweet  willows^ 
— Hush  thee,  babe,  while  the  wild  winds  blow,— 
One  hale,  one  blighted,  two  wedded  willows 
All  in  the  dew-f^l  and  the  rain. 

Shb  is  blighted,  the  fair  young  willow, 
^Uush  thee,  babe,  while  the  wild  winds  blow» —  \ 
She  hears  the  spring-blood  beat  in  the  bark; 
She  hears  the  spring-leaf  bud  on  the  bough; 
But  she  bends  blighted,  the  wan^  weeping  willow. 
All  in  the  dew-fall  and  the  rain. 

The  stream  runs  sparkling  under  the  willow, 
— Hush  thee,  babe,  while  the  wild  winds  blow,~- 
The  summer  rose-leaves  drop  in  the  stream ; 
The  winter  oak-leaves  drop  in  the  stream  ; 
But  she  bends  bliehted,  the  wan  weeping  willow^ 
All  in  the  dew-&ll  and  the  rain. 

Our  next  extract  will  exemplify  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  poet's 
■lib  of  imagexy  and  want  of  modesty : 

When  at  the  first, 
Because  I  was  no  higher  than  mankind, 
All  men  went  past  and  no  one  looked  on  me* 
I  felt  no  humbler.    When  this  ample  France 
Expanded  into  majesty,  and  they 
Who  saw,  fell  back  admiring,  I  beheld 
Their  chanee,  not  mine ;  for  the  unconscious  child 
Is  universu  man,  and  in  his  thoughts 
Doth  glass  the  future.    The  thin  and  sapling  oak. 
Hid  in  the  annual  herbage  of  the  field. 
Hath  oaken  members  and  can  boast  no  more 
When  they  defy  the  storms  of  heaven  and  roost 
The  wearv-winged  Ages.    One  alone, 
Early  and  late,— faithful  as  she  who  knows 
And  keeps  the  secret  of  the  foundling  heir, — 
Did  bear  me  witness.    Nature,  from  my  birth 
Confessed  roe,  as  who  in  a  multitude 
Confesseth  her  beloved  and  makes  no  sign ; 
Or  as  one  all  unzoned  in  her  deep  haunts. 
When  her  true  love  comes  on  her  unaware, 
Cares  not  to  hide  her  breast,  nor  is  afraid ; 
Or  as  a  mother,  'mid  her  sons,  displays 
The  arms  their  glorious  father  wore,  and  kind. 
In  silence,  with  discerning  love  commits 
Some  lesser  danger  to  each  younger  hand. 
But  to  the  conscious  elder  of  the  house 
The  naked  sword ;  or  as  a  sage  amid 
His  pupils,  in  the  peopled  portico. 
Where  all  stand  equal,  gives  no  precedence 
But  by  intercalated  look  and  word 
Of  equal  seeming ;  wise  but  to  the  wise. 
Divides  the  &voured  scholar  from  the  crowd ; 
Or  as  the  keeper  of  the  palace  gate^ 
Denies  the  gorgeous  stranger  and  his  pomp 
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Of  cold  i  but  at  a  glance,  although  he  come 
In  fashion  as  a  commouer,  unstarred. 
Lets  the  prince  pass. 

I  think  my  hour  is  nigh. 
I  am  almost  equipped ;  and  earth  and  air 
Are  full  of  signs ;  the  uncommanded  host 
Of  living  nations,  swaying  to  and  fro 
Like  waves  of  a  great  sea  that  in  mid-shock 
Confound  each  other,  white  with  foam  and  fear, 
Roar  for  a  leader. 

As  a  specimen  of  more  than  sphinxian  obsctnity,  take  the  following: 

Am  I  ope  and  every  one^ 
Either  and  all  ?    The  innumerable  race, 
My  Past ;  these  myriad-faced  men  my  hours  ? 
What  I  have  I  filled  the  earth  and  knew  it  not  ? 
Why  else?    How  other?    Am  I  not  immortal? 
And  if  immortal  now,  immortal  then ; 
And  if  immortal  then,  existent  now ; 
But  where  ?    Thou  living,  movine  neighbour  man 
Art  thou  my  former  self— me  and  not  me? 
Did  I  begin  and  shall  1  end  ?     Was  I 
The  first,  and  sliall  I  one  day,  as  the  last, 
Stand  in  the  front  of  the  long  file  of  man, 
And  looking  back,  behold  it  wending  out. 
Far  thro*  the  unsearched  void  and  measuring  time 
Upon  eternity,  and  know  myself 
Sufficient,  and  that  like  a  comet  I 
Passed  through  my  heaven  and  filled  it  ? 

And  again  a  passage  which  blends  self-sufficiency  and  profimity : 

I  liave  lived  what  I  have  sung. 
And  it  shall  live.     The  flashes  of  the  fire 
Are  fire,  that  which  was  soul  is  spirit  still. 
And  shall  not  die.     I  sat  above  my  work> 
As  God  above  the  new  unpeopled  world 
Sat  and  foresaw  our  days  and  sun  and  cloud 
Of  good  and  ill  passed  o'er  the  countenance 
Ineffable. 

Had  the  entire  poem  been  in  the  style  of  the  last  two  quotations,  it 
should  have  been  printed  thus :  "  Balder  !**  and  read  "  Balder-i2ewA." 

In  conclusion,  we  <woald  entreat  Mr.  Yendys  to  reflect — ^we  would  have 
him  feel  and  know  that  a  true  poet's  crown  cannot  be  conferred  hj  any 
verdict  of  critics,  cobpetent  or  incompetent,  but  must  be  the  result  oi 
patient,  unwearied,  conjKientious  labour,  of  severe  mental  discipline^ 
frequent  self-abn^gatioiiy  and  rigid  concentration  of  energy  and  aim. 
Young  poets'  foreheads,  on  whom  such  honours  are  miadvisedlj  imposed, 
are  naturally  formed  too  weak  to  bear  them— crowns,  whether  of  poets  or 
kin£^,  pressmg  heavily  at  times  on  the  wearer^s  hrsun.  The  athlete  in 
such  a  strife  must  be  tempered  by  time  and  struggle.  When  he  hu 
battled  with  the  wind  and  the  rain — ^when  the  arduous  has  been  overcome^ 
the  distant  attained,  the  clear  light  reached  above  the  fog  and  mist, 
then,  indeed,  the  crowning  hour  may  strike,  and  the  poet  so  crowned 
need  fear  no  witWntwal  of  eulogy,  no  rermal  dl  jv^snienti  no  cmel 
trampling  mider  fiooti  as  n<>W|  ef  a  tHeI  and  mdaUiog  h^^ 
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TALES    OF    MY    DRAGOMAN. 
By  Basil  Mat. 

No.  VI. — A  Padischal  Rowland  for  an  Islam  Oliver, 

Sultan  Achmet^  though  he  was  a  good  mler^  was  aa  amhitious 
kiince,  and  yod  may  be  pretty  certam  that  ambition  and  eovetousoess  go 
land  in  hand;  and  though  you  might  have  been  disposed  to  forgive  Us 
mulating  the  religious  zeal  of  the  MohammetanSy  who  do  not  admit 
culptural  riralry  to  Saint  Caaba»  you'  may  not  feel  indined  so  easily  to 
ffwook  other  little  peccadilloes  of  which  he  was  guilty.  Mistress  Odo- 
ante,  the  beautiful  lady  of  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam,  who  you  know  is  the  head 
f  the  Mohammetan  Church,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  sweet  waters 
f  the  Asiatic  coast  (Guyuck-sou),  opposite  Babec,  where  she  had  a  charm- 
lig  kiosko ;  just  as  the  North  Land  sayage  ladies  of  the  present  day  take 
ripe  to  Brighton,  Ramsgate,  and  Margate,  Gravesend,  and  Heroe-bay. 

Nothing  can  equal  in  loyeHne?s  the  sweet  waters  Guyuck-sou.  A 
harming  fountain  of  pure  white  marble,  embellished  with  inscrip- 
lODS  in  letters  of  gold,  capped  by  a  vast  projecting  roo^  beariug 
anamerable  domes,  aud  surmounted  with  crescents,  breaks  upon  the 
iew  from  the  sea  as  it  stands  out  in  bokl  relief  horn  the  centre 
f  a  vast  green  sward,  whose  sbft  turf  resembles  a  wide-spread  carpet  of 
he  richest  velvet,  encased  as  it  were  by  ash,  planes,  and  sycamores,  in 
11  their  luxurious  Eastern  growth ;  and  where,  of  a  Friday,  stroll  in 
leasant  converse  groups  of  Arabs  and  Talikas,  and  recline  in  unrestrained 
anchalcMce^  on  soft  Smyrna  carpets,  the  indolent  beauties  of  the  harem, 
rhilst  the  black  eunuchs,  in  perpetual  motion  from  one  group  to  another, 
ratch  for  any  furtive  glance  or  sign  of  intelligence  which  may  proceed 
rom  the  bold  Giaour  as  he  endeavours  at  a  distance  to  fath<»n  the  mys- 
eries  of  the  Yackmack,  or  Feredge.  Here  the  odalisks  indulge  in 
omfits  of  roses  and  sherbet  cooled  in  snow,  and  gracefully  puff  the 
aiguilheh  and  cigarettow 

It  was  on  one  of  these  same  Fridays  that  the  beautiful  Odorante,  ac- 
QiBpanied  by  her  favourite  attendant,  formed  one  of  the  groups  above 
lentioned.  Her  lovely  face  bore  an  anxious  look,  and  half  a  dozen 
iiarp,  decided  pu£&  firom  her  narguilheh  gave  proof  positive  of  a  physical 
Mtlessness  finding  vent  that  way. 

<'  Castanet,"  said  Odorante^  ''it  really  must  be  getting  late." 

''  I  think  not,  sweet  lady.  See,  the  setting  sun  still  hangs  over  the 
isstem  horizon." 

*^  Never  mind  the  setting  sun,  Castanet,  I've  had  it  in  my  back  this 
our  and  more ;  but  tell  me  the  plan  again.  What  said  the  Kislar- 
kgasaF'* 

'<  The  Kialar-Agassiy  lady  fair,  said  the  sultan  had  commanded  that 
I  soon  as  he  saw  your  caYque  moored  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  be  should 
psead  his  men  along  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosphoms,  so  as  io  prevent 
ny  fresh  departure ;  whilst  the  janisanes,  in  toe  costume  of  Cossacks^ 
koold  rush  from  their  ooneeahnent  at  Kadi-keai»  take  possession  of 
or  caiques,  and  row  off  towards  the  Sea  of  Marm<»«;  and  the  sultan, 

*  Eislar-Agassi  and  Capon- Agassi— chiefs  of  the  Uack  and  white  eunuchs 
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from  a  hidden  place  witnessiDg  the  success  of  the  plan  so  &r,  would 
command  his  caidjes  to  make  for  Guyuck-sou,  where  we  should  aJl  be  in 
consternation,  whilst  yourself,  taking  advantage  of  the  panic,  would 
quickly  step  into  his  caique,,  which  would  bear  you  to  your  Idosko.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  no  means  of  cai^in^  oyer  the  intelligence  of  ilie 
catastrophe  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Bosj^orus." 

<'  But  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  ?"  persisted  Odorante. 

<^  Oh  I  you  are  to  make  your  mind  quite  easy  about  him,  for  it  beiog 
the  Ramazan,  he  will  be  fully  eneaged  with  the  novice  dervishes  soUdtiag 
presents  wherewith  to  decorate  3ie  hacchich.''* 

"  Buy  my  hatchis,  lady  &ir,**  said  a  Jew  vendor,  who  carried  i 
mahogany  hox  before  him,  suspended  from  his  shoulders  by  a  broid 
leathern  strap,  and  who  had  seized  a  favourable  opportunity  of  avoiding 
the  lynx-eye^  watchfulness  of  the  eunuchs,  to  come  rather  closer  to  ths 
<<  forbidden  fruit''  of  the  East  than  the  unbelieving  dogs  are  generalfy 
allowed  to  do.  *^  Buy  my  hatchis^  it  will  lull  you  to  sweet  repose,  ana 
if  your  rest  be  broken,  you  will  have  pleasant  dreams."  Then  bending 
low,  he  whispered  in  her  ear :  "  The  Scheick  Ul  Islam  suspects;  k 
careful.'* 

'^  Away,  thou  carrion-flesh !"  cried  a  eunuch,  who  detected  him  in  Us 
stooping  posture,  and  vigorously  applied  to  his  shoulders  the  switch-cane 
he  generally  carries.  *'  By  Allah !  some  infidel  Giaour  in  the  dress  of  a 
Jew-dealer,  come  to  peer  at  the  odalisks." 

*'  Pull  off  his  turban  1"  cried  another. 

<*  Break  his  spectacles !"  said  a  third. 

*<  And  may  he,  for  want  of  a  better  sight,  tumble  into  the  Bosphoms 
and  be  drowned  P  And  amidst  he  jeers  and  cufi  of  the  eonucns,  the 
daring  intruder  was  driven  away ;  but  his  words  were  not  without  their 
effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  fair  Odorante. 

For  some  time  past  she  had  been  a  willing  recipient  of  the  passionate 
glances  the  sultan  had  sent  to  her  address ;  and  though  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  had  been  but  a  pantomimic  performance,  of  which  tlie 
best  that  can  be  said  of  it  was,  that  both  actors  were  perfectly  well  up  to 
their  part,  still  had  they  been  watching  most  eagerly  for  a  favoniable 
opportunity  to  enrich  it  with  a  little  heart's-easing  dialogue.  JMBstretf 
Odorante  had  never  been  intended  by  nature  to  l^ong  to  that  class  of 
women  denominated  "  good  managers,"  "  thrifty  housewives,"  mateonXy 
"  odds-and-ends-making-to-go-never-so-far"  finigalists,  who  are  m 
blessing  of  the  North  Land  Giaour,  and  the  admiration  of  the  steadv- 
going  portion  of  the  community.  She  was  one  of  those  women  irao 
form  a  centre  of  attraction  around  which  the  lemon-lddded  butteilty 
bipeds  of  the  creation  cluster  with  such  eagerness,  singe  their  wings,  hip 
off,  return  again  with  new  life,  and  again,  until  worn  out  with  disap- 
pointment they  tardily  recognise  the  great  physiological  flEM^t,  ezdaii% 
*|Pomp  and  vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirits!"  settie  down  to  riieuma- 
tism,  a  dear  perception  of  the  delurions  of  this  life,  cold  mutton  twiee 
a  week,  and  a  praiseworthy  determination  to  pay  tiieir  taxes.  Yerilyf 
madam,  I  tell  you  that  love-making  is  only  fit  for  idlers  and  idiots;  no 
poor  man  that  req>ects  himself  can  possibly  have  time  to  go  a-courting; 

*  A  long  pole  to  which  eleemosynary  gifts  are  affixed. 
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md  besides,  sir,  lorers  are  generally  magnificently  great  in  their  ideas,  what 
fcben  must  be  the  feelings  of  him  who  nas  nothmg  but  himself  to  offer  ? 

Mistress  Odorante  was  beautif ol :  when  she  was  twelve  years 
M  she  knew  it,  when  she  was  fifteen  she  liked  to  be  told  so,  and 
when  she  was  a  year  older  she  delighted  in  making  the  faith^l  ser- 
vants of  the  prophet  feel  it.  But  the  strict  seclusion  in  which  she 
was  kept  at  her  father's  seraglio  left  her  but  small  opportunity,  and 
die  Scheick  Ul  Islam,  then  a  rising  mufti,  was  almost  the  only  male 
with  whom  she  conversed  at  all.  By  becommg  his  wife,  she  would  be 
beed  from  the  restraint  which,  according  to  the  severe  rules  of  Eastern 
weiety,  was  imposed  upon  her ;  though,  probably,  had  she  been  allowed 
to  mix  a  little  more  freely  with  the  world  her  dormant  propensity  for 
coquetting  would  have  declared  itself  and  she  would  have  declined  any 
precipitate  matrimonial  step.  Still,  it  would  have  been  better  for  her 
to  die  an  old  maid  than  to  find  out  her  mbtake  when  it  was  too  late. 
Now  of  all  the  positions,  for  the  attainments  of  which  she  would  havB  to 
divest  her  robe  of  virgin  ingenuousness  and  assume  the  matrimonial 
badge,  there  posnbly  could  be  none  which  afforded  less  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  her  flirting  qualities  than  that  of  better-Mm/or/otfrt4  of 
the  Scheick  Ul  Islam.  ''The  Mussulman  proposes,  Allah  disposes.^ 
They  were  matched  and  married,  and  a  pretty  business  they  made  of  it. 
Odorante  was  fond  of  gaiety ;  and  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  loved  retire- 
ment and  scheming,  and  had  an  eye,  or  both  eyes,  to  the  main  chance. 
It  was  during  one  of  the  Beirams,  at  which  she  assisted  as  a  privileged 
spectator,  and  which,  you  are  aware,  is  one  of  those  kiss-foot  ceremonies 
wherein  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  empire  pay  homage  to  the  sultan, 
that  the  latter  had  first  seen  her.  The  ^^  great  and  precious  chip  of  the 
celestial  block**  was  not  so  thoroughly  taken  up  with  the  attractive  scene 
which  was  being  enacted  at  his  feet,  as  not  to  be  alive  to  that  other 
attraction  of  which  Mistress  Odorante  was  the  embodiment ;  and  it  was 
wHh  much  inward  satisfaction  that  he  saw  the  rear  of  the  train,  which 
was  closed  by  a  corpulent  pacha,  becoming  less  and  beautifrillv  less. 
This  same  pacha,  who  on  a  previous  occasion  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  august  sovereini,  with  much  personal  inconvenience,  first  bent  on 
one  knee,  then  on  Sie  other,  and  gradually  bringing  his  bows  to  an 
obitnse  angle  with  his  strutters,  was  about  to  deposit  a  loyal  salute  on  the 
tip  of  the  sultan's  boot,  when  the  latter,  recognisine  by  a  dropt  glance 
die  old  offender,  suddeidy  lifted  his  foot  and  pknted  it  in  the  chest  of 
die  luckless  pacha,  who  rolled  off  all  of  a  lump  like  a  huge  ball  of  fiit. 
Even  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  as  the  Beiram,  the  spectators  could  not 
suppress  a  laugh,  and  the  sultan  himself  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling  at  the  ridiculous  appearance  of  the  prostrate  figure  before  him. 
An  for  Mistress  Odorante,  sne  was  beside  herself  with  merriment,  and  in 
her  convulsions  actually  dropt  her  scent-bottle ;  seeing  which,  the  sultan, 
in  a  most  unprecedented  spirit,  graciously  picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to 
her,  not  forgetting,  at  the  same  time,  to  drop  his  handkerchief  in  her  lap. 

This  sud  everythiujp;  and  that  da^  henceforth  the  youn^  mufti 
rapidly  rose  in  his  promssion,  his  standmg  in  society  at  that  time  not 
warranting  his  introducing  his  wife  at  court  But  tnough  he  accepted 
everything  that  was  offered  him,  he,  in  a  most  illiberal  spirit,  determmed 
to  give  nothing  in  return.     Subeequoitly  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  and  Us 
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better-fourth  had  firequeoUy  been  to  court ;  but  so  attentive  a  husband  waft 
he,  that  not  eren  in  one  single  instance  had  he  lost  sight  of  the  £sir' 
Odoraute ;  and  as  there  really  were  many  little  matters  dT  taste,  sudi  as 
the  ornamentation  of  his  couches  with  crochet- work,  and  the  filliag-in  oP 
his  album  with  choice  pieces,  on  which  the  sultan  would  have  mudi  likef. 
to  consult  her,  he  anxiously  waited  for  an  interruption  to  this  atricU' 
surveiUanee.    It  was  with  no  slight  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  he  saw^ 
the  near  approach  of  the  Ramazan,  which,  as  you  know,  is  a  rdigioma 
ceremony,  consisting  of  much  praying  and  ^wting;  for  he  naturalljr 
armed  that  what  between  the  two,  so  zealous  a  partisan  of  both  as  th^ 
Sdieick  Ul  Islam  would  have  little  inclination  or  time  to  think  of  any- 
thing dse ;  and  he  reckoned  upon  that  event  for  the  opportunity  of  en* 
joying  an  edifying  and  unsophisticated  tete^a-tele  with  Mistress  Odofante 
on  the  chiq^ter  of  sciences  and  arts,  and  a  more  general  eultivaiion  of  the 
agreeable  and  beautiful  throughout  the  en]|>ire,  wisely  reflecting  that  the 
useful  and  substantial  can  take  care  of  themselves.  He  knew  that  Mistress 
Odorante  had  a'prettv  summer-house  at  Kadi-keitt,  by  the  margin  of  the 
sweet  waters,  wluch  she  frequently  visited  during  the  summer.    On  tome 
days  the  £ur  Odorante  did  not  come  into  town  at  all ;  but  never,  by  any 
chance^  did  ih»  Scheiek  Ul  Islam  prolong  his  absence  af^  bvsinesB 
hours.     If  the  weather  was  very  fine.  Mistress  Odorante  would  cross  the 
Bomhorus,  come  to  Constantinc^le,  pay  h^  visit,  make  her  pndiases, 
settle  her  bills,  and  all  her  other  little  matters,  then  call  for  or  aeet  her 
lord  by  appointment ;  and  the  pair  would  return  to  Kadi-keoi  together. 
It  was  durmg  one  of  these  visits  that  the  sultan,  who  was  well  imormed 
of  her  movements^  sent  her,  by  a  trustv  hand,  af^  the  maimer  of  the 
North  Land  savages,  a  bUkt-daux^  in  which  he  explained  to  her  a  project 
he  had  in  view,  requestbg  only  that,  if  it  met  with  her  approval,  she 
would  visit  the  Altmeidan  the  next  day,  and  wear  a  pink  game  yaekmack, 
when  his  Kislar-Agassi  would  ioin  her  train,  and  state  further  par- 
ticulars to  her  own  Capou-Agassi,  who  would  repeat  them  to  her  maid, 
who  should  carry  them  to  her.     Now  all  this  occurred  jast  as  I  have 
stated  it ;  but  it  happened  that  the  Scheiek  Ul  Islam,  who^  it  will  be 
proved  to  your  satis&oUon  by-and-by,  was  in  treasonable  commmuoatioa 
with  the  powerful  barbarian  Emperor  Trioolus  the  Great,  had  placed 
some  of  his  creatures  about  the  person  of  the  sultan,  one  of  whom  being 
at  the  Altmeidan  when  the  fair  Odorante  visited  it,  and   seang  the 
Kislar-Agassi  join  her  train,  played  eavesdropper,  and  witho«it  leaining 
exactly  what  was  on  foot,  overheard  much  of  his  conversation  with  the 
Capou-Agasffi,  and  straightway,  like  a  faithful  servant,  vrent  to  his  lord 
and  toki  him  what  he  had  heard ;  and  being  particularly  enjoiaed  bj  the 
Scheiek  Ul  Islam  not  on  any  aceoimt  to  divulge  the  matter  even  to  his 
most  faithful  friend,  he  having  a  tender  pasdon  for  the  blooming  Castanet^ 
his  lady's  maid,  who  only  met  his  advances  in  a  half-kindly  spirit,  be- 
thought him,  to  make  matters  square,  he  would  conciliate  the  young 
lady's  brother  by  making  him  his  confidant.     The  Utter  it  was  who,  dis- 
guised as  a  Jew,  had  put  Odorante  on  her  guard;  not,  however,  until  the 
^venth  hour,  as  these  things  firequenUy  wiH  happen,  beeause  fata  will 
have  it  so^  and  it  can't  be  helped. 

As  you  have  learnt  from  the  fbr^goiufi^  conversation  between  Odonnte 
and  her  maid  Castanet  that  portioaof  the  plan  wluch  related  to  tha  aeif- 
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ooneeDting  abduction  .of  the  lady,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  initiate  you 
Minpletely  into  it 

Mistress  Odorante  should  second  the  ruse  of  the  sultan  and  enter  his 
eiique.  This  done,  his  caidjes  were  commanded  to  row  her  to  her 
idosko,  where  the  sultan  would  have  preceded  her.  Then  they  should 
sit  en  iete-d-ieie  to  a  dinner  of  choice  dishes.  A  concert  of  soiib  music 
and  the  dulcet  strains  of  Mistress  Odorante's  chamung  roice  would  dose 
the  eyening,  after  which  the  sultan,  a  gratified  and  happy  being,  would 
letom  blissful  to  his  palace.  There  was  no  harm  in  tnat,  but  2as !  for 
the  uncertainty  of  human  previsions.  Great  was  the  mortification  of  the 
•ultan  when,  having  gone  to  the  trouble  of  scaring  out  of  their  wits  so 
many  of  his  peaceable  and  worthy  lieges,  Mistress  Odorante  informed 
faua  of  the  intimation  she  had  received. 

<<  Dearest  Odorante,"  exclaimed  the  pasha,  *'  and  is  this  long  looked- 
Sdt  moment  of  bliss  to  be  interrupted  by  so  untoward  a  circumstance  ? 
Bat  fear  not,  I  have  taken  every  precaution ;  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  cannot 
ffet  away,  and  until  I  return  and  g^ve  the  order  of  release  none  may  leave 
die  western  coast  of  the  Bosphorus." 

*^  Fain  would  I  find  renewed  courage  in  thy  words^  oh !  Achmet  of  my 
dbeams,"  replied  Odorante ;  *'  but  knowest  thou  not  that  the  Scheick  Ul 
Islam  will  not  be  stopped  by  such  an  opposition  ?  If  his  rank  avails  him  not, 
he  will  make  straight  for  thy  palace,  and  insist  upon  seeing  thee.  Then, 
finding  thee  not,  will  his  suspicions  be  doubled.  Think  not  of  remaining 
at  Kaidi-keui  to-day,  but  return  to  Constantinople,  and  leave  me  here." 

The  Sultan  Achmet  would  have  objected,  and  brought  many  ingenious 
arguments  to  bear  against  the  reasoning  of  Odorante ;  for  it  is  a  recog- 
nised fact,  that  on  these  occasions  the  men  turn  to  sophistry,  and  the 
women  stick  to  logic.  Among  the  Giaours  of  the  North  Land  there  are 
many  who,  no  doubt,  have  he&a  placed  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous 
—who  have  looked  forward  to  a  meeting  of  the  kbd  with  expanded  soul, 
and  imagination  worked  up  to  a  state  of  excitement,  which  argues  badly 
fiv  a  return  of  the  nervous  system  to  its  natural  condition ;  who  have 
risen  in  the  morning  with  tluit  object  foremost  in  their  thoughts,  who 
have  sat  down  to  breakfast  burdened  with  it,  and  who  have  performed  their 
daily  duties  still  dwelling  on  the  matter;  who  have  retmmed  home  and 
•aten  their  dinner  in  a  hurry  as  the  longed-for  hour  approached, 
experiencing  a  slight  relief  only  whilst  adorning  their  persons  (for  the 
dtsire  to  please  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  desire  to  be  pleased) ;  who  have 
mshed  off  to  the  appointed  spot>  have  grasped  and  raised  the  cup,  when 
lo!  the  chalice  of  earthly  beatitude  has  been  suddenly  dashed  from  their 
lips.  All  this  many  have  felt,  and  many  know  what  it  is  to  feel  it ;  and 
who,  if  it  be  his  head  which  governs  bis  heels,  and  not  his  heels  which 
govern  his  head,  would  ever  rush  into  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  in  this  instance  the  lovers  split  the  difference,  and  Sultan  Achmet 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  fair  Odorante  quite  as  long  as  it  was 
absolutely  prudent.  Of  what  avails  the  reluctant  logic  of  a  mistress 
pitted  against  the  impassioned  sophistry  of  an  ardent  lover?  It  was 
arranged  that  they  i^ouid  meet  aeain  shortly,  and  Sultan  Achmet,  ^th 
a  last  fond,  lingering  look,  as  the  North  Land  savage  sentimentalists 
have  it,  tore  himself  away.  It  was  a  heautiful  night  $  the  sofi  waters  of 
the  Bosphonis  running  phundiy  beneath  the  resplendent  lights  of  the 
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bright  stars.  Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  air,  wiuch  was  so 
elastic  and  buoyant  as  to  lend  vitality  to,  and  prompt  calm  and  soothing 
reflections.  Subjected  to  this  influence,  the  sultan  reclined  in  the  stem 
of  his  caique,  allowing  free  scope  to  his  imagination,  which,  habituated 
as  it  was  to  sympathetic  emotions  of  almost  every  kind,  required  some 
novel  agency  to  awaken  it  from  its  habitual  lethargic  state. 

Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  the  bows  of  his  caique  hid 
struck  the  landing-steps  of  his  palace.     Springing  lightly  out,  he  went 
up  the  stairs  and  through  the  different  antechambers  and  lobbies  leadin|f 
to  his  own  private  apartments,  without  bestowing  so  much  as  a  glanod 
either  to  the  right  or  left.     He  wished  to  be  left  to  his  own  thoughts,  aaA. 
intended  to  shut  himself  up.     He  had  scarcely  given  his  commands  to  hitf 
Aga,  when  our  old  friend  Muftiflz,  who  we  hope  frequently  to  meei^ 
in  the  course  of  these  tales,  and  who  had  now  become  so  great  a  per- 
sonage as  to  be  the  sultan's  favourite  counsellor,  stepped  up  and  informeJt- 
him  that  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  had  appeared  at  the  palace  some  twelve  oiP 
fifteen  minutes  before,  and  with  many  gestures,  the  result  of  exdtement^ 
had  asked  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence  immediately.  Muftifiz,  for  reason^ 
of  his  own,  which  reasons  the  sultan  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  ha£- 
told  him,  not  that  the  sultan  was  enjoying  the  evening  breeze  on  ther" 

bosom  of  the  waters,  or  in  the  arms  of ^well,  never  miiid  whotfr- 

arms — ^but  that  he  was  at  that  moment  closeted  with  the  ambassador  of 
Tricolus  the  Great,  discussing  state  matters  of  the  very  gravest  import- 
ance, but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  sultan  would  receive  him  the  moment 
he  was  disengaged — all  this  to  gain  time.  You  will  eanly  understand 
that  the  sultan  rewarded  his  £uthful  servant  with  a  most  approving  smiley 
and  was  not.  a  little  pleased  with  himself  that  he  had  got  safe  into  harbour 
before  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  found  him  trespassing  on  fordgn  seas. 

'^  Let  him  be  shown  up,  Muftifiz,"  said  the  sultan,  with  that  self-confi- 
dence which  we  all  experience  when  we  feel  that  we  have  got  clear  out  of  a 
scrape;  and  squatting  himself  down,  he  made  a  sign  to  an  attendant^  who  on- 
derstood  it,  and  brought  him  hb  chibouk,  which  he  puffed  as[coolly  as  can  be. 

Now  any  but  a  careless  observer  would  have  seen  that  the  Scheick  Ul 
Islam  was  slightly  disconcerted  as  he  was  ushered  into  the  sultan's  pre* 
sence.  Probably  he  reckoned  upon  not  finding  him  after  all*  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  confirmation  of  our  worst  fears  is  almost  as  desirable 
as  the  conviction  that  we  have  been  led  into  an  exaggerated  suspidoai 
We  feel  lowered  in  our  own  esteem ;  the  reflection  that  the  case  mig^t  exist 
where  we  should  cut  the  sorry  figure  of  a  victim  is  unpleasant  to  us.  If 
there  is  anything  more  dear  to  us  than  our  honour  it  is  our  self-love. 
Having  made  a  profound  bow  and  settled  his  ruffled  countenance  a  bit: 

**  VerUjr,  O  !  Highness,"  said  he,  "  I  endeavoured  just  now  to  take 
boat  for  Kadi-keui,  but  thy  janisaries  are  stationed  at  every  point,  nor  will 
they  allow  any  one  to  pass.  I  appealed  to  thy  Captain  Pacha,  firom  whom 
I  leamt  that  the  restriction  emanates  even  from  thy  Greatness,  to  whom 
he  referred  me,  hot  daring  to  make  an  exception  even  in  my  favour  without 
an  order  from  thy  august  hiUid.  By  AUah !  at  whose  throne  of  grace  thy 
every  action  shall  be  iudged,  hast  thou,  O !  Highness,  taken  the  neoei- 
sary  steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of  thy  faithful  lieges  on  the  Asiatic  coait? 
Rumour  saith  that  an  unruly  horde  of  barbarians  has  just  now  invaded 
the  peaceful  solitudes  of  liladi-keui,  and,  pouncing  upon  the  caiques, 
carried  them  off,  leaving  the  suburbans  no  altemative  but  to  shut  them- 
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felyes  up  in  their  kioekos,  and  provide  for  their  defence,  if  attacked,  as 
heft  they  may.  Also,  thou  shouldst  know  that  Mistress  Odorante  is  at 
Chiyuck-sou  with  hut  one  female  attendant  and  half  a  dozen  eunuchs. 
My  duty  hids  me  I  should  he  there  to  watch  over  her  safety.  What  says 
tlij  Greatness  ?** 

**  'Tis  but  right  thou  shouldst,  scheick — ^"tis  but  right  thou  shouldst,**  re- 
plied the  sultan.  <*  But  make  thy  mind  at  ease ;  my  own  Kislar^Agassi,  with 
a  hundred  chosen  Mamelukes,  even  now  watches  over  the  safety  of  my 
faithful  lieges  at  Kadi-keui.  Still,  thither  shalt  thou  proceed  if  such  be 
thy  inclination.  By  the  dust  of  my  brodequins,  never  shall  it  be  said  that 
Saltan  Achmet  barred  the  path  of  a  dutiful  husband.  And  to  the  fair 
Odorante,  thy  better-fourth,  thou  shalt  bear  my  compliments.  I  have  a 
alight  touch  of  the  gout,  scheick,  which  keep  me  a  close  prisoner,  or  I 
should  myself  have  journeyed  over  to  Kaai-keui,  and  inquired  more 
dosely  into  the  particulars  of  the  intrusion  of  our  neighbours.  Take  this, 
my  signet  ring,  thou  wilt  find  it  a  sovereign  passport.  But  stay,  I  will 
command  that  my  own  caique  be  placed  at  thy  disposal  ;*'  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  gave  almost  an  imperceptible  nod,  or  rather  it 
was  more  the  action  of  the  eye  than  the  head,  to  a  dumb  Nubian  slave> 
who,  like  an  automaton,  stood  immovable  within  the  shadow  of  the  door, 
and  who,  with  one  of  those  bows  which  none  but  a  Nubian  slave  could 
possibly  perpetrate,  consisting  as  it  did  in  bringing  the  tip  of  his  nosa  to 
bear  on  the  top  of  his  great  toe,  disappeared  like  a  shade. 

As  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  lightly  skimmed  the  waters  of  the  BosphoruF, 
his  mind  resumed  its  usual  tenor;  one  by  one  his  suspicions  disappeared  ; 
in  the  fulness  of  his  egotism  he  scarcely  gave  a  thought  to  the  danger,  to 
him  a  real  one,  which  the  fair  Odorante  might  have  run  by  the  incursion 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  in  his  very  best  humour 
that  evening,  to  find  everything  correct  and  exactly  as  it  should  be. 
Never  mind  if  the  mutton  was  cold,  there  would  surely  be  some  redeeming 
point  about  the  charlotte  russe  which  would  provoke  his  encomiums. 
He  should  even  forego  his  club  that  evening,  nve  the  fair  Odorante  the 
benefit  of  his  company,  condescendingly  sip  of  her  coffee,  and  read  the 
evening  paper  to  her.  It  was  whilst  these  good  intentions  were  passing 
rapidly  through  his  brain,  that  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  caique,  at  that  moment  lighted  up  by  the  mooa*8  rays*  that  a 
sparkling  object  caught  his  gaze.  He  stooped  and  picked  itim,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  heart-lock,  set  with  diamonds;  and  upon  exammingit  more 
closely,  to  his  infinite  dissatisfaction  recognised  it  as  belonging  to  bis 
wife's  bracelet  As  he  had  himself  been  called  upon  on  many  occasions  to 
fasten  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  upon  his  mind  about  the  matter;  but  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  there  were  his  own  and  his  wife's  initials  inter- 
laced, and  framed  with  an  engraved  wreath  of  immortelles.  With  what  an 
icy  chill  did  the  conscious  mockeiy  of  that  artutic  sham  strike  upon  his 
heJEirt.  What  a  cold  transition  firom  tlie  speculative  and  ideal  to  the  real 
and  positive.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  Mistress  Odorante  had  been 
there,  in  that  caique.  'Twas  whilst  pressing  her  hand  with  all  the  fer- 
vour of  a  lover's  squeeze  that  the  sultan  had  unfastened  the  locket,  which 
fen  to  the  ground.  They  had  trodden  it  beneath  their  feet,  the  interlaced 
initials  with  the  engraved  wreath  of  immortelles  I  Well,  do  vou  think  that 
■•  all  this  occurred  to  his  min^  the  Scheick  Ul  Iskun  was  beside  himself 
with  grief?    Not  a  bit  otii;  he  Int  Us  lips,  and  put  thrlqcket  in  bis 
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pocket.  I  do  not  know  whether  on  sitting  down  to  dinner  he  comph* 
cently  accepted  the  cold  mutton.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  duirtolk 
russe  eat  well.  I  know  that  he  did  not  go  to  his  clnb  that  erenine; 
that  the  muffin-man  was  not  called  upon  for  a  supply;  tiiat  the ''  Yaeknia4s' 
courier  remained  unopened,  and  that  Castanet  told  me  her  lady  had  sent 
four-and-twenty  nocket-handkerchiefii  to  the  wash  that  week.  Thus  much 
on  the  chapter  or  household  tyranny  and  retaliation,  now  I  will  show  joa 
how  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  dealt  with  his  enemies  abroad.  But  let  me 
first  observe:  you  will  remember  that  the  fair  Odorante  was  not  aecom- 
panied  by  the  sultan  in  her  joumer  by  water  from  Guyuck-iou,  nor  to  bar 
kiosko,  he  having  preceded  her  there.  Still,  she  could  not  deny  having 
used  his  caique,  and  it  was  preferable,  think  you  not  so,  madam,  that  tiw 
Scheick  Ul  Islam  should  have  picked  up  the  locket  in  the  bottom  of  tiis 
boat,  than  have  obtained  some  irrefutable  evidence  of  the  sultan's  pre- 
sence in  his  lady's  boudoir  ?  Besides,  by  the  beard  of  the  Ptophet !  I 
cannot  alter  the  story,  and  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  learn,  fi>r  die 
benefit  of  your  own  practice,  how  an  indirect  circumstance  will  sometimes 
establish  a  fact  as  indisputably  as  the  possession  of  proof  positive* 

11. 

THE  SEVENTH  MINARET  OF  THE  SAINT  CAABA. 

I  MENTIONED  that  Sultau  Achmet  was  an  ambitious  prince ;  and  should 
you  some  day  journey  to  Constantinople,  you  cannot  fail  to  visit  his 
splendid  mosque,  desig^ted  in  Turkish,  Ally-Minareli-Djami,  horn  its 
having  six  minarets,  which  circumstance  afixnrded  the  Sdieick  Ul  Islam 
an  opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  the  sultan  from  its  similarity  in  that 
respect  to  Saint  Caaba,  which,  with  all  the  fanaticism  of  a  modL-religbus 
zeal,  the  former  affirmed  it  should  not  equal  in  splendour.  But  previous 
to  entering  into  the  details  of  this  objection,  perhaps  a  description  of  tUs 
magnificent  edifice  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  you. 

Ally-Minareli-Djami  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  every  dndun 
of  stone  being  computed  at  three  aspres.  Its  high  cupola  swells  out 
majestically  from  amidst  a  number  of  demi-domes,  between  its  six  glonous 
minarets,  crennelled,  at  a  distance,  like  filigree  work.  It  is  fronted  bj 
an  open  space  or  yard,  surrounded  with  columns,  whose  bases  axe  or 
bronae,  which  sustain  a  continuation  of  arcades  constituting  a  quad- 
rang^ar  cloister.  In  the  middle  of  this  yard  stands  a  fountain,  highly 
ornamented  with  arabesques  and  artificial  foliage,  and  enclosed  within  a 
screen  of  g^lt  trellis- work  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  waters,  whidi  are 
those  of  ablutions.  The  style  of  architecture  of  the  whole  building  is  ele- 
vated and  pure,  and  recals  to  mind  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  Arable 
school  of  art,  although  the  construction  does  not  date  further  back  than 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  noble  bronze  door,  widi 
three  or  four  steps  to  it,  leads  to  the  intenor  of  the  mosque.  That  whiA 
first  attracts  one's  attention  are  the  four  enormous  crennelled  pillara,  re* 
sembling  towers,  which  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  principal  cupolB- 
These  pillars,  carved  as  stalactites,  are  encircled  at  mid-height  by  a  liand 
of  Tunush  inscriptions.  The  characters  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and 
produce  a  striking  e£fect 

The  different  verses  of  the  Koran,  also,  may  be  traced  on  the  eufiolei 
aad  domef  and  in  the  ang^  aad  preaent  a  ipadea  of  oma 
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miitatecl  irom  the  Alhambra,  to  which  the  Arabic  caligraphy  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted,  with  its  characters  resembling  as  thej  do  the  drawings  of 
a  cashmere  shawL 

Alternate  white  and  black  scales  line  the  raults  of  the  arcades.  The 
mirahb  (fixed  star),  placed  in  easterly  juxtaposition  with  Mecca,  and 
whereoa  rests  the  sacred  book,  is  inlaid  with  lapis-laiuli,  agate,  and 
jasper.  It  is  said  even  that  a  fragment  of  the  black  stone  of  Saint  Caaba 
18  there  enchased,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman,  is  as  precious  a 
relic  as  a  piece  of  the  original  cross  is  in  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
In  this  mosque  it  is  that  Uie  standard  of  the  Prophet  is  preserved,  which 
is  unfolded  only  on  the  most  solemn  and  momentous  occasions.* 

You  must  Imow  that  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam,  prompted  by  his  hatred 
towards  the  sultan,  which  condemnable  feeling  was  simply  cloaked  by  an 
appearance  of  religious  zeal,  set  about  awaking  the  £iuatical  susceptibility 
or  the  Moslem  by  declaring  that  the  latter  was  raising  unto  himself  a 
temple  which  should  equal  in  splendour  the  Saint  Caaba.  Now,  you 
know  there  is  no  question  which  so  effectually  rouses  the  dormant  nes- 
aiona  of  the  multitude  as  that  of  spiritual  belief  and  the  more  so  when 
ignorance  and  superstition  make  up  the  sum  total  of  their  moral  qualities. 
UDfortonately  in  ancient  Byzantium,  Islamism  was  the  pivot  on  which 
everything  turned,  and  you  will  easily  account  for  it  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  found  ready  and  eager  listeners  to  his  denunciations 
against  the  iniquitous  assumption  of  the  sultan.  The  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation was  roused,  and  in  the  mosques  the  muftis  took  good  care  to  make 
the  most  of  the  matter  in  their  homilies,  inciting  all  true  Mussulmans 
to  unite  in  one  voice  in  calling  upon  the  sultan  to  alter  his  plan  of  con- 
ttruction*  The  exasperation  of  the  faithful  had  reached  its  highest  point. 
There  was  no  contending  against  it.  The  poor  sultan  was  compelled  to 
stop  the  woriu. 

'<  Ah !  Muflifiz  I"  said  he,  as  with  a  tearful  eye  he  brought  a  telescope 
to  rest  on  his  deluged  optic,  and  signalling  through  his  drawing-room 
window  the  object  of  all  his  present  thoughts  and  attention — **  ah  !  Muf- 
tifiz,  does  it  not  look,  in  its  unfinished  state  and  bleak  scaffolding,  like 
some  huge  parody  upon  greatness  mouldering  away  in  its  shroud  ?  Con- 
jointly with  its  renown  I  should  have  lived  in  future  ages.  On  beholding 
It  the  world  would  have  exclaimed,  '  And  it  is  to  Sultan  Achmet  we  are 
indebted  for  this  stupendous  woric  of  art !'  oh,  oh,  oh.**  And  the  poor  sultan 
wept  like  any  child  who  had  lost  its  anticipated  treat  of  a  pantomime. 

Mufbifiz  was  greatly  shocked  to  see  his  august  master  take  his  misfor- 
tune so  much  to  heart ;  and  though  he  felt  he  could  have  found  words  of 
consolation  for  any  ordinary  mortal,  somehow  or  other  he  was  inwardly 
conscious  that  the  grief  of  the  high  and  powerful  is  so  scarce,  it  would 
have  been  almost  an  affront  to  sufi&ring  humanity  to  bring  it  an  antidote, 
looking  upon  it  as  a  species  of  offering  to  the  wretdied  which  the  great 
might  now  and  then  very  well  afford  to  pay.  He  was  a  profound  thmker 
was  that  same  Muftifiz.     So  he  let  the  sultan  have  his  cry  out. 

But  as  there  must  be  an  end  to  everything,  even  to  the  dieepest  gnef, 
aiul  as  giving  way  to  sorrow  is  not  tlie  way  to  improve  matters,  Mutifiz 
waited  until  the  sultan  should,  of  his  own  accord,  adopt  this  Masonmg 
era  he  attempted  to  ofibr  him  any  consolation.  Then  seeing  him  more 
calm  and  quieUy  settled  on  his  divan,  whence  he  demanded  has  cofiee  and 
*  Strictly  hietorioia. 
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chibouk — ^for  you  must  know  tUif  litik  scene  took  place  immedUtdy  aftor 
bis  dinner.  Tis  wonderful,  sif',  bow  susceptible  the  heart  is  of  lacbnr- 
mose  emotions  when  the  animal  instincts  are  satisfied.  Probably,  had  the 
sultan  been  Tery  hungpry,  he  would  hiive  attended  to  his  stomacn,  «iid  not 
thought  of  his  mosque  or  posthtmitas  glory.  But  to  resume,  seeing  iam 
more  calm,  Muftifiz  ventuW  to  utter  the  following  trite  saying : 

"  I  have  heard  it  affirmedi  O I  Highness,  that  it  is  a  reoogmsed  phik- 
sophical  axiom  with  the  North  Land  Giaours  that  allowing  the  feeling 
to  preponderate  the  power  of  tolition  is  a  sign  of  moral  weakness.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  the  strong  mind  that  it  ever  seeks  a  counter-inflnflooe 
to  that  which  would  subdue  it.** 

'<  Verilj,  O  !  Muftifiz,"  slud  his  highness,  ''  I  don't  see  the  drift  of 
thine  argument." 

"  I  am  coming  to  it,  O !  Highness.  You  may  not  complete  your 
mosque  for  that  it  rivals  in  architectural  beauty  the  Saint  Caaba.  The 
latter  has  six  minarets  ;  in  like  manner  have  you  given  six  to  the 
former.*' 

'<Ah!  Muftifiz,**  sighed  the  pacha,  'Hhat's  where  the  brodequm 
pinches." 

*'  Patience,  O  !  Highness.    You  don't  feel  disposed  to  demolish  one 
of  your  own  minarets  ?** 
The  sultan  shuddered. 

"  Then,"  continued  Mufi;ifiz,  <'add  a  seventh  to  the  Saint  Caaba." 
For  a  single  moment  only  the  sultan  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  intelligent 
countenance  of  his  faithful  adviser.  Who  shall  describe  thewondof 
light  which  that  one  glance  proclaimed  as  having  burst  upon  the  saltan ! 
With  a  bound,  which  none  but  a  wild-cat  or  himself  could  have  taken, 
he  leapt  fix>m  off  his  divan,  and,  very  much  to  the  stupefaction  and  dis- 
may of  poor  Mufdfiz,  who  thought  his  august  master  had  gone  mad, 
threw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  hugged  and  embraced  him  in  a  manner 
which,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  was  not  at  all  becoming  a  sultan,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Well,  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  and  veiy  much  to  ihs 
astonishment  of  every  one,  a  seventh  minaret  to  the  Saint  Caaba  wis 
gradually  rising.to  the  level  of  its  peers  ;*  and  when  it  was  finished,  all  ob- 
stacle being  now  removed,  Ally-Minareli-Djami  was  completed,  and  the 
Scheick  Ul  Islam  compelled  to  devour  his  anger  in  secret,  as  the  accepted 
North  Land  savage  figure  of  speech  has  it. 

But  you  must  not  suppose  that  Sultau  Achmet  ever  forgot  the  ngly 
trick  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  would  have  played  him,  and  he  only  waSld 
an  opportunity  to  pay  him  off  in  his  own  com.  It  seldom  happens  thai 
a  man's  coat  is  so  intact  that  one  cannot  pick  a  hole  in  it :  not  that  I 
exactly  see  the  point  of  this  fragment  of  proverbial  philosophy,  or  the 
analogy  between  the  picking  and  the  hole,  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  n^ 
purpose,  and  as  with  many  a  worse  thinc^  I  most  make  the  best  of  it  ft 

seldom  happens,  dec. well,  you  wiS  not  have  forgoMen  that  ^ 

Scheick  Ul  Islam  had  placed  lus  spies  about  the  person  of  the  sidtan,  one 
of  whom  had  partly  overheard  the  eonversation  between  the  Kidar 
the  Capou- Agassis,  who  had  a  tender  passion  for  the  blooming  Casta 
Mistress  Odorante's  maid,  who  was  only  half  inclined  to  fkvonr  Us  i 

■    ■  ■  ♦ 
•  Atraditiooalikct 
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and  who,  to  conciliate  the  joang  lady's  brother,  had  repeated  to  him 
trhat  he  had  learnt.  Upon  the  principle  that  ''  one  should  strike  when 
the  iron  is  hoi^"  he  had  just  enticed  Castanet's  brother  to  a  divan  where 
h«  had  unsparingly  treated  him  to  anything. and  everything  he  liked  to 
take.  He  had  met  him  whilst  idling  away  an  hour,  and  thought  it 
would  be^  a  p^ood  opportunity  for  ascertaining  from  him  what  was  the 
itate  of  his  sister's  feelings  towards  himself. 

Now  Castanet's  brother  happened  to  be  achadgi*  and  factum  factotum 
io  MufUfiz,  who  you  must  have  seen  by  this  time  was  a  rusS  diplomatist 
of  the  first  water,  ready  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  any  who  miffht  be  to 
bokl  as  to  venture  on  a  disloyal  business.  Of  course  Mufdfiz  had  been 
informed  by  his  faithful  achadgi  of  the  little  incident  at  the  Almeidan, 
and  by  his  direction  had  acted  in  the  manner  described  at  the  sweet 
waters  of  Kadi-keui.  Muftifiz  further  recommended  him  to  cultivate 
the  Sciieick  Ul  Islam's  fellow's  acquaintance,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
this  recommendation  it  was  that  the  achadgi  had  met  the  former's  ad- 
nmces  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

'<  My  pipe's  out,"  said  the  achadgi,  looking  about  him  and  fumbling 
in  his  pocket  for  a  light. 

"  Here,  take  this,"  said  his  companion. 

"  An  official  envelope^"  pursued  the  achadgi.  "  Never  bum  letters ; — 
may  be  useful." 

'<  Onl^  waste  paper,"  replied  the  other,  rolling  it  up,  lighting  it,  and 
handing  it  to  him. 

The  achadgi  lit  his  pipe,  and  seeing  there  was  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  paper  remained  unconsumed,  having  the  bump  of  economy  strongly 
developed,  he  extino^ished  it  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  folded 
it  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  morning,  requiring  a  niece  of  paper  to  make  a  memorandum, 
he  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  ana  drew  out  the  remains  of  the  envelope. 
But  upon  smoothing  it  down,  certain  pencil-lines  resembling  a  map  witli 
a  number  of  dots,  against  which  appeared  the  words  *'  Kala^*^ — 
**  Sinope" — "  Citale" — "  Constantino}^"  in  very  large  letters,  and  flou- 
lirfied  with  a  cat-o'nine-tails,  caught  his  eye.  ^*  Allah  il  Allah !"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  and  without  losing  a  minute  he  rushed  up  to  his  master  and 
gave  it  him.  Having  glanced  at  it,  Muftifiz  rewarded  him  with  an  ap- 
proving smile,  and  bid  him  depart  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Muftifiz 
was  on  his  way  to  the  sultan*s  paUtoe,  and  within  an  hour  of  that  a  body 
of  janisaries  surrounded  the  S<meick  Ul  Islam's  dwellins^,  whilst  a  second 
band  entering  it  secured  him,  ft^:«Md  his  bureau,  and  seized  all  his  papers, 
which  were  instandy  taken  to  and  laid  before  the  sultan. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  had  been  for  a  long 
time  conspiring  in  favour  of  the  powerful  Ixirbarian  Emperor  Tricolus 
die  Great.  That  ^rnoniied  aad  gtaqnn^  prince  had  long  watched  the 
atate  of  well-being  and  ooiitAitaient  wben  reignad  throughout  Sultan 
Acbmet's  dominions,  and  wiriung  to  extend  hia  own  territory,  he  reckoned 
«pon  the  peaceful  duposjtkm  ^  that  people ;  and  one  impudent  stroke  of 
policy  to  mvade  and  subjugate  the  ooontry,  take  the  capital,  which  was, 
m  facty  the  great  stake  for  whkh  he  pUyad,  b«&^  fully  aware  of  tho 
important  advantages  it.  ofieied  in  a  commercial  p(MQt  ot  view;  advan- 

•Cook. 
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tages  which  would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  dMf 
North  Land  savage  nations,  his  rivals.  Still  he  felt  ^e  necessity  of  i 
petext.  None  seemed  so  plausible  as  the  old  worn-out,  fusty-musty  re- 
figious  hallalif  and  finding  a  willing  tool  in  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam,  pn>- 
mised  him,  if  he  would  se^md  his  puuis,  arbitrary  control  over  the  Greek 
Church  as  well  as  over  the  Mohammetan,  reservmr  to  himself  only  unli- 
mited authority  in  temporal  matters,  the  right  of  life  and  death  and  er 
termination  by  the  knout,  which  being  his  nvourite  pastime,  as  hunting 
and  shooting  is  that  of  the  North  Land  savage  pnnces,  he  inserted  s 
special  clause  for  its  maintenance. 

The  sultan  sat  in  council.  The  Scheidc  Ul  Islam  stood  before  him, 
bound  hand  and  foot. 

^  Hast  thou  anything  to  say  in  ihv  defence  ?**  he  asked. 

^*  Only  this :  I  gave  thee  Mek  evil  for  evil.'' 

^'  Still,  askest  thou  not  for  forgiveness  of  thy  trespasangs,  as  thou  ion* 
givest  those  that  trespass  against  thee?'' 

The  Scheick  Ul  Islam  returned  no  answer,  but  gave  the  sultan  a  look 
of  mingled  abhorrence  and  contempt. 

'^  Most  guilty  scheick,"  resumed  the  sultan,  '^  much  as  thou  dcaervcit 
to  cUe,  still  am  I  disposed  to  show  clemency  towards  tiiee.  Of  all  thy 
honours,  rights,  and  privileges  thou  art  strij^ied,  but  life  shall  be  granted 
thee  on  one  condition:  that  thou  ezplainest  the  illustrated  allegory 
which  is  beneath  the  mirahb  in  my  mosque.  The  compartments  are  :  a 
Mussulman  bent  in  worship ;  the  lean  lune  in  the  midst  of  plenty ;  and 
a  burly  pacha  giving  alms  to  a  dervish.  Go!  thou  hast  two  &ys  to  solve 
the  riddle." 

That  time  having  expired,  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  was  brought  htxk. 

''  Art  thou  ready  with  thy  answer  ?"  asked  the  sultan. 

<«  Even  so,"  he  replied.  <<  Prayer  tcUl  carry  the  Moslem  kaif-uHty  to 
Allah  ;  fasimg  wilt  bring  him  half-way  to  the  door  of  his  palace  ;  bui 
charity  and  benevolence,  by  which  Allah  is  best  worshipped^  wiU  ensure 
him  admitianceJ* 

'<  Thou  hast  said  it.  Go  thou,  therefor^  and  do  likewise,"  said  the  sultan. 

And  the  Scheick  Ul  Islam  was  sent  about  his  business^  and  Mistrm 
Odorante  got  a  pension. 
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BT  MRS.  AOTOir  THIDAL. 
«<  Beanoonp  d'entre  nous  ont  pass^  par  la.^'—EMii.B  Souvxbtxzl 
O'eb  the  woods  that  ancient  manor 

Bears  its  gables  grey  and  high. 
But  the  staff  that  bore  the  banner 

Bises  bare  against  thesl^. 
Dark  and  still,  in  beauty  sullen, 

Far  the  wide-boughed  cedars  spraad, 
Nodding  fern,  and  hoary  mnllMB, 

Nettle  rank,  and  poppy  red. 
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There  the  bindweed  floats  in  streamen^ 

Tendrils  lithe,  and  blossoms  white ; 
Like  the  garland's  Holy  Dreamen 

See  on  Saints  who  walk  in  fight 
Lichens  grey,  and  yellow  mosses^ 

O'er  the  steps  and  trellis  creeps 
Where  the  west  wind  rends  and  tosses 

Untrimmed  plants  that  trail  and  we^. 
Timid  creatures  haunt  the  bow'n ; 

WrenSy  and  ringdoTe%  donniee  shy— 
Flashing  thro*  the  summer  boors 

Darts  the  dear-winged  dragon-fly, 
Startled  from  the  water-flow'rs 

As  the  wild  duck's  brood  went  by. 
Rising  o'er  the  deep-green  grasses 

Greyer  grows  among  decay. 
Yon  old  dud's  £ice,  while  passes 

Love,  and  life,  and  time  away  I 
Thro'  the  shutters  glance  and  flicker. 

Thro'  the  long  clanks  in  the  door, 
Stealthy  sunbeams  ;  darker,  thicker, 

Grows  the  dust  along  the  floor. 
Ancestors,  with  mildewed  fitees^ 

Gaze  thro'  cobwebs  down  the  hall ; 
Couch  and  fauteuil  in  their  places 

Crumble — ranged  against  the  walL 
Joyous  Junes  and  blit&  Decembers, 

There  of  yore  we  gaily  sped. 
When  each  hearth,  with  lining  embers^ 

Shone  a  bank  of  glowing  red. 
When  with  powers  of  strange  expansion, 

From  the  rooftree  to  the  base, 
Gifted  seemed  that  fine  old  mansion. 

And  its  high  board's  glittering  grace. 
Now  I  only  haunt  that  dwelling 

Where  the  birth-wail  sounds  no  more  ; 
Tho'  the  death-sigh  yet  seems  swelling 

Thro'  each  pane  and  unhinged  door. 
When  the  summer  leaves  g^row  yellow, 

And  in  hectic  death  float  round ; 
When  the  apple  drops  down  mellow, 

I  walk  there  on  memory's  ground. 
There  the  redbreast  comes  to  find  me, 

Pouring  forth  his  plaintive  song. 
As  I  muse  on  days  behind  me, 

In  Time's  mist-shroud  buried  long  I 
Would  ye  hear  the  mournful  story 

Told  round  many  a  hearthstone  nigh. 
How  came  darkness  o'er  the  glory 

Of  that  Old  Hoose  wide  and  high? 
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Wdl  we  loved  its  gentle  heiress, 

Left  of.  all  her  long  descent : 
For  that  fiur  girl,  blithe  and  careless, 

Peer,  and  squire,  and  panon  went 
We  can  tell  of  omens  dreaiy 

When  the  reddess  lover  came^ 
How  the  wind,  like  one  aweary, 

.Thro'  the  yew-trees  called  her  name ; 
How  the  hatchment  of  her  grandsire 

From  the  stately  entrance  fell ; 
While  the  bhie  lights  dimmed  the  fire. 

And  tolled  out  the  old  church-belL 
We  can  tell  with  sounder  reason 

Of  grey  friends  who  knelt  to  pray. 
That  Uie  maid  should  wait  a  season — 

Test  the  lover  by  delay. 
Ah !  she  would  not  heecC  nor  hear  them. 

She  would  trust  him,  ay !  with  all — 
For  his  fiinlts  she  did  not  fear  them, 

He  ahould  have  hand,  land,  and  halL 
Gallant  was  that  lover's  bearing, 

His  a  beauty  few  might  own, 
With  a  bright  eye  gaily  daring. 

Pleasant  smile,  and  cordial  tone. 
Lo  I  the  shade  comes  o'er  my  story. 

And  I  seem  to  speak  thro  tears 
Of  the  grief  that  quenched  the  g^ory 

Of  those  anxious  painful  years — 
Of  the  fond  illusions  broken, 

Of  the  lost  faith  once  so  strong. 
Of.  the  agony  unspoken. 

The  repentance  lorn  and  long. 
Thou,  the  fair  young  wife  and  mother, 

Hettded  pale  the  glittering  board 
Where  thy  husband  wooed  another, 
.  While  Uie  sparkling  wine  was  poured— 
Lands  and  mansions,  owned  for  ages 

By  thine  ancient  stately  race, 
Paid  of  sin  and  shame  the  wages, 

Went  to  hush  some  foul  disgprace. 
Grey  old  friends  in  shadowy  numbers 

Came  in  nightmare  to  lliy  side, 
Murmuring  thro'  thy  restless  slumbers 

Counsels  none  might  then  deride. 
Thee,  those  briny  tears  awaken, 

Burning  stains  upon  thy  fietce, 
All  thy  joy  tumultuous  taken, 

Jtfoommg  o'er  thy  house  and  race. 
Bowing  low  in  meek  submission. 

Silenced  by  the  bitter  truth, 
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That  this  fond  fault's  hlind  commissioii 

Shut  from  life  the  hope  of  youth. 
O'er  thy  children  warmly  sleeping 

Thou  didst  steal  apart  to  pray> 
Gasping  forth,  amid  thy  weeping, 

"  Let  not  this  hope  fade  away  !" 
Did  thy  low  and  smothered  crying 

Die  within  the  hounds  of  space  r 
Drowned  amid  thy  tears  and  sighing. 

Did  thine  angel  hide  his  face  ? 
Silent  was  thy  home  and  dreary, 

Patience  was  thy  gayest  mood, 
And  the  young  man's  heart  grew  weary 

Of  peace,  prayers,  and  solitude. 
So  thine  eaglet  rose  and  towered, 

Till  he  fluttered  hack  to  die, 
By  an  evil  fate  o'erpowered, 

Stricken,  brayely  soaring  high. 
Other  cluldren  called  thee  mo&er, 

But  the  dearest,  earliest  died, 
And  thou  couldst  not  crown  another 

With  the  same  great  hope  and  pride. 
While  the  sacrifice  was  burning 

On  the  altar  of  thy  breast, 
All  thy  grief  to  incense  turning, 

Thou  didst  rise  at  Christ's  behest. 
In  those  hours  supreme  of  anguish. 

Wider  didst  thou  make  thine  heart ; 
To  the  souls  that  want  and  languish. 

There  thou  gayest  a  place  and  part. 
Flying  not  for  men's  compassion 

where  they  plead  each  clamorous  wrong  $ 
Rapt  in  faith  s  deep  silent  passion, 

Tho'  thine  helper  tarried  long- 
All  the  thorns  that  pierced  thee  flowered. 

And  their  bitter  fragrance  stole 
More  intense,  as  evening  lowered, 

Thro'  the  temple  of  my  soul ! 
Saint,  unchronicled  in  story,  1  i 

Tortured  by  thine  own  hearthstone ; 
Martyr  thou,  without  the  glory. 

Pangs  and  patience  all  unknown— 
I  believe  that  Christ  will  crown  thee 

Coming  on  his  judgment  throne. 
Yes,  firom  many  a  quiet  quarts,      « 

Overlooked  by  mortal  ken,  '  ■  % 

Many  a  humble  son  and  daughter 

Will  take  up  the  palm-branch  thefl  i 
Some  who  trod  life's  path  beside  us^       .  . 

Who  were  past  unmarked  by  men. 
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At  the  present  moment,  when  ererything  hreathes  of  wars  and  rumoon 
of  wars,  our  readers  might  reasonably  anticipate  an  article  from  xa 
explanatory  of  the  German  view  of  the  momentous  question.  To  gratify 
them,  we  have  diligently  waded  through  a  yast  number  of  brochures— 
and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  dip  into  one  or  two  quartos,  but  the  result 
was  most  unsatisfactory.  Every  work  we  took  up  was  not  merely  m- 
sufferably  dull — that  may  be  forgiven  as  a  fiuling  inherent  to  German 
writers — but  most  unjust  in  its  hostility  to  the  Tuiks  and  the  EnglbH! 
for  in  the  German  mind,  Palmerston  and  Kossuth  are  Arcades  ambo, 
both  sworn  foes  of  Monaivhy. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  a  feather  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  this 
expression  of  the  German  fSeehng,  printed,  be  it  remembered,  with  the 
express,  or,  at  least,  tacit,  sanction  of  the  government,  may  seem  as  i 
warning  of  the  amount  of  assistance  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
Austria  and  Prussia.  However,  we  will  not  politicise — but  simply  state 
that,  this  subject  being  thus  closed  against  us,  we  must  humbly  bee  oar 
readers'  pardon  for  presenting  them  with  a  few  more  sketches  of  them- 
selves drawn  in  pen  and  ink  by  a  German,  instead  of  the  bonne  baueke 
they  have  possibly  been  expecting. 

Of  late,  several  books  have  appeared,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  the 
writers  of  which  have  striven,  as  frur  as  in  them  lay,  to  remove  their 
countrymen's  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  internal  condition  of  Ene^- 
land.  Max  Schlesinger,  for  instance,  wrote  a  most  entertaining  book, 
which  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  attired  in  an  English  garb,  and 
which  really  contains  an  immense  amount  of  information  yaluable  even 
to  John  Bull.  More  recently,  M.  Wey  indulged  the  Parisians  with  an 
insis^ht  into  English  customs;  and  last,  but  not  kast,  comes  the  little  work 
we  have  now  under  consideration.* 

The  "  Kblner  Manner  Gesang- Verein,"  inspired  with  a  noble  ardour  to 
help  the  cathedral  building-fund,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  English 
ears  acquainted  with  German  symphonies,  put  themselves  in  communi- 
cation with  Mr.  Mitchell ;  and  the  result  of  the  n^otiation  was,  that  a 
detachment  set  sail  for  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion.  After  a  pleasant 
passage,  they  were  speedily  housed  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  in 
Leicester-square,  where  apartments  had  been  secured  for  them.  Their 
first  experiences  of  England  they  were  fated  to  undergo  on  a  Sunday, 
which  naturally  formed  a  striking  contrast  for  men  accustomed  to  the 
merry  Rhenish  Sunday  life,  and  the  happy  beings  who  like  really  to 
enjoy  existence  on  their  day  of  rest,  with  whom  Sunday  is  truly  a  holi- 
day. In  the  place  of  the  busy  movements  of  the  countless  multitudes 
hurrying  through  the  streets  to  their  avocations,  they  now  saw  the 
silence  of  despair.  Even  the  closed  shops  looked  solemn  and  serious, 
like  the  persons  they  saw  proceeding  to  church  in  their  sombre  attire, 
while  the  bells  did  not  announce  the  Lord's  day  by  merry  chimes,  but  br 
a  species  of  funereal  tolling.  Our  author  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Paul's,  whicfl 
did  not  give  him  the  idea  of  a  place  of  worship  either  externally  or 

*  Sangerfahrt  des  Kolner  Manner  Gesang-Yereins  nach  Londoo,  rom  £niit 
W^den.    Kolo,  1864. 
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iBiemally.  He  neitber  felt  edified  nor  inspired  while  within  it,  hot  onlj 
aanojed  that  the  edifioe  was  employed  to  produce  a  harvest  of  shillinc^s — 
the  yeiy  thing  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  home,  and  whi(£  he 
iSA  not  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  ''  city  of  intelligence."  He  also 
fimnd  time  to  attend  service  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in  Ghiildford- 
alreet,  the  chapel,  as  he  says,  ''  resembling  a  concert-room,  with  its  red 
velvet  cushions."  He,  however,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  the  institution,  though  he  does  not  forget  the  fact  of  having  to 
psy  A  shilling  for  admission.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  Sunday  the 
angers  took  a  steamer  for  the  Tunnel,  and  on  the  voyage  met  with  an 
'dent  tiurough  collision  with  another  vessel.  He  says:  ^  I%at  it  was 
ible  there  was  some  danger,  but  the  calmness  of  the  persons  on 
d  led  them  to  overlook  it.  There  was  no  shouting,  no  confusion ; 
Ae  passengers  were  taken  on  board  another  vessel  with  the  greatest 
eoolness,  and  soon  reached  the  Tunnel,"  which  he  terms  ''  an  English 
e^price,  showing  what  may  be  done  with  money — a  curiodity  without  any 
practical  advantage." 

The  author  cannot  speak  in  sufficiently  high  terms  of  the  cordial 
Inidness  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  took  the  wannest  interest  in  the 
sneeess  of  the  experiment,  and  whose  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  in  every  way  verified.  Mr.  Mitchell  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  their  stay  in  London,  the  city  of  pounds  and  shilfings,  as  pleasant 
aa  possible.  Every  evening  was  set  apart  for  a  round  of  amusements, 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  provided  for  them  iree  of  expense.  The  impresario, 
ovr  author  says,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  London  soiL 
In  every  part  of  the  city,  even  to  the  suburbs,  were  seen  pyramidical 
mmouncements  of  the  company's  concerts,  which  were  also  carried  about 
on  foot,  and  in  carts,  through  the  streets.  In  &ct,  extraordinaiy  extra- 
Tagance  was  exercised  in  advertising,  while  the  papers  all  prominently 
mentioned  the  feust  that  the  *' Verein"  was  a  chorus  of  amateurs,  who 
practised  the  science  of  music  only  for  the  sake  of  the  science  and  bene- 
volent purposes.  This  the  root-and-branch  Englishmen  could  not  com- 
prehend— that  any  one  could  sacrifice  time  and  money,  without  wishing 
to  gain  something  by  it — ^that  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  ^  more  than 
Iboush-— quite  mad."  Art  is  here  regarded  as  a  fiuhionable  way  of  passing 
llie  time,  which  is  the  better  the  more  expensive  it  is ;  but  it  is  a  perfect 
horror  in  the  eyes  of  the  actual  money  men,  whose  grovelling  ideas  axe 
fixed  on  bank-notes  and  shares.  The  following  remarks  appear  to  us 
tery  true : 

The  high  society  wiU  he  amused  during  the  season :  for  what  use  could  they 
odierwise  make  of  the  millions  at  their  disposal  ?  Naturally,  the  chie&  of 
the  European  virtuosi  hold  their  rendezvous  during  the  season  in  London. 
English  gold  is  a  bewitching  syren  ;  and  what  artist  could  resist  her  voice— 
even  if  usually  as  enthusiastic  for  art  as  an  unworldly  hermit?  In  the  season, 
eoncertisiDg  Is  incessant  in  London  :  on  the  self-same  day  three  concerts  were 
given  in  the  Hanover-square  rooms,  besides  those  in  other  localities,  and  all 
thronged ;  for  Englishwomen  rave  about  music  as  the  most  fashionable  amuse- 
ment, and  how  many  thousands  here  require  satisfying?  With  the  exception 
of  North  America,  England  is  the  only  country  where  the  virtuosi  can  reap  a 
golden  harvest  The  other  European  countnes  have  all,  more  or  less,  gone 
through  the  phases  of  this  mania,  and  have  recovered  their  senses. 

On  the  ensuing  Monday  the  first  concert  was  given  in  the  Haaoivtr- 
ifiaie  looms.    Every  pboa  waa  takan  by  th«  UiU  of  Engiand'a 
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tocracy ;  and  the  magnificeDt  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  singers, 
when  they  first  made  their  appearance,  took  them  utteily  by  surprin; 
Their  ideas  of  England  and  the  English  had  heen  formed  fix>m  the  con- 
tinental specimens  ihey  had  seen  in  woollen  shawls  and  *'ufflieSy"  uA 
they  were  unprepared  for  the  galaxy  of  beauty  which  assemUed  to  en* 
courage  their  narmomc  efforts. 

The  effect  the  **  Manner  Geaane-Verein"  produced  by  their  singing  was  moie 
than  superb ;  t  really  know  no  sufficient  wora  to  express  it  Such  moments  en 
be  felt,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  The  highest  fervour  of  admi» 
tion,  of  delight,  was  here  manifested  in  a  manner  I  had  never  witnesied  befora. 
Even  ladies— here  the  greatest  rarity,  where  etiquette  wields  the  most  in* 
bounded  despotism— felt  themselves  so  thoroughly  roused,  that  they  joined  is 
the  applause,  which  became  more  and  more  prononce  after  every  chorus.  In  the 
face  ot  prudery  and  etiauette,  les  belles  dames  sacrificed  their  kid  gloves  aod 
clapped  their  bands  till  they  were  quite  red.  I  heard  Englishmen  say  that,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  an  artiste,  however  great  his  continental  reputation  wsj 
have  been,  the  universal  satisfaction  had  never  been  so  enthusiastic  as  at  tbs 
concert.  What  can  I  say  as  to  the  performance?  On  the  Rhine,  eveiy  oae 
knows  how  the  '*  Rdlner  Manner  Gesang-Verein"  executes  the  choruses,  whidi 
have  so  often  re-echoed  on  the  stream  of  German  melody ;  but  in  LondoD 
they  met  such  a  reception  as  it  had  never  been  their  lot  to  find  in  any  other 
city. 

The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  now  un  fait  accompli^  and  ib 
singers,  satisfied  on  thb  head,  were  enabled  vrith  lightened  hearts  ts 
share  in  the  amusements  which  Mr.  Mitchell  so  liberally  offered  them— 
among  them  being  the  entree  to  all  the  theatres.  The  latter,  however, 
do  not  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  aesthetic  taste  of  our  author.  The 
internal  decorations  of  the  majority  of  the  theatres  were  coarse,  tastelesBy 
and  antiquated.  It  might  almost  he  fancied  that  the  French  artists,  who 
carry  out  the  decorations,  are  jealous  about  giving  London  any  portion  of 
that  of  which  Paris  is  so  jusUy  proud.  In  diumatic  productions  the  Eng- 
lish taste  is  not  the  most  delicate.  At  the  Haymarket,  M.  Weyden  saw 
farces  played  before  a  select  audience,  whose  pretended  wit  was  so  coane, 
that  in  Germany  it  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  puppet-show,  but  wfaidi 
were  greeted  with  the  liveliest  applause,  even  by  lacues,  whose  tender  ean 
are  shocked  in  conversation  by  tiie  slightest  bSvue.  At  Drury  Lane  die 
fashionable  audience  vras  more  than  delighted  when  a  M.  St.  Leon  imi- 
tated on  the  violin  the  crovring  of  cocks,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
lowing  of  oxen.  As  to  the  actors  themselves,  this  is  what  our  aotbor 
says : 

With  English  actors,  in  the  higher  drama,  emphatic  declamation  joined  with 
the  most  unnatural  exaggeration,  is  the  fashion.  The  men  outroar  themselves 
till  they  grow  completely  hoarse,  and  behave  like  madmen.  There  is  no  idea 
of  an  artistic]reading  of  a  character,  of  lesthetically  correct  action  and  declama- 
tion ;  their  chief  anxiety  is  a  search  for  effect,  in  which  they  are  generally  UH 
correct.  I  saw  Charles  Kean,  Macready,  FawcetL  Not  one  was  free  from 
this  &ult ;  they  acted  comedy  according  to  German  notions,  and  only  looked 
for  applause ;  but  they  never  thought  of  presenting  a  perfect  embodiment  of 
the  reality  of  the  character  they  assumed.  The  women  forget  in  their  passioii 
the  limits  of  the  beautiful  still  more,  and  know  no  moderation — the  sesthetic^ 
artistic  reading  of  a  character  is  entirely  ignored,  and  they  become  fish-Hugh— 
furies ;  you  ma^  fancy  yourself  at  times  in  Billingsgate  or  in  a  madhouse. 
Such  exaggerations  that  insult  every  feeling  for  the  artistic  and  the  beauti^^ 
the  audience  rreets  with  applause.  In  such  representations  the  gigantic 
fiwirtaiwiof  a  Shakspeare  become  repugnant-^vulgar.    Any  one^  after  s«ciiB| 
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Eogiish  tragedians  of  the  usual  stamp,  who  have  not  yet  worn  out  the  shoes  of 
tradition,  can  easil;^  comprehend  why  German  actors— although  perfect  ones 
are  becoming  a  rarity  there— are  so  successful  in  England.  A  correct  feeling 
miut  eventually  gain  the  victory  over  habit. 

By  special  permission  of  the  Queen,  Mr.  Mitchell  conducted  the 
siDgers  through  the  apartments  of  Buckingham  Palace,  which  contains 
the  feirest  specimens  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  school  of  painting.  Our 
author  felt  terribly  grieved  to  see  that  several  of  these  splendid  pictures 
had  been  so  unpardonably  placed  in  the  rack  of  the  restorers  and  injured 
by  coats  of  varnish.  Every  amateur  must  feel  annoyed  at  such  Vandalic 
carelessness,  which  causes  nim  to  begrudge  the  people  the  possession  of 
these  treasures.  Englishmen  and  climate  both  appeared  to  have  conspired 
to  render  their  stay  in  London  pleasant,  for  they  actually  had  four  succes- 
nTe  days  of  fine  weather,  which  they  employed  in  various  ways — but 
principally  in  watching  the  street  life  of  London,  which  is  of  a  surety  ex- 
traordmary  enough  to  a  foreigner.  After  describing  the  various  vehicles 
which  pass  along  the  Strand,  among  them  the  police  van  and  fiire-engine, 
our  author  proceeds  as  follows  : 

A  chimney-sweep  with  his  boys  trots  past ;  a  joiner  with  a  table  on  his 
head ;  butcher  and  baker  boys  on  horseback ;  countless  is  the  number  of  ad- 
vertising agents  in  every  possible  shape  and  form  ;  Lascars,  Chinese,  negroes, 
and  so  on,  all  to  attract  attention.  Any  one  walking  along  the  Strand  or 
Regent-street  can  obtain  a  good  stock  of  paper,  for  bills  are  handed  him  from 
shoemakers,  tailors,  hatters,  and  corn-cutters,  down  to  the  magnetiser,  the 
universal  doctor,  and  the  dispenser  of  every  sort  of  remedy  ;  and  he  may  be 
sure,  among  the  soap  and  razor  bills,  to  have  a  few  German  tracts,  printed  in 
Hamburg,  thrust  into  his  hand,  which  black-attired  Tartuffe  physiognomies 
dispense.  Portable  ginger-beer  sellers,  oyster  men  press  on,  or  stand  at  the 
corners  of  the  street,  but  do  not  offer  their  wares  noisily,  like  the  street 
merchants  of  Paris  ;  then  thousands  of  persons  may  be  seen  dealing  in  all  sorts 
of  articles,  from  buttons  and  spectacles  to  the  most  elegant  umbrellas.  The 
razor  sellers,  who  make  a  special  set  on  foreigners,  besieged  our  hotel  from 
morning  till  night,  and  did  an  excellent  trade.  Here  groaned  the  bagpipes  of 
theatrically-attired  Scotchmen,  like  the  Styrian  and  Swiss  Alpine  singers  at 
home  ;  there  an  Italian  hurdygurdy  grinds  "  O  casta  Diva."  In  a  side  street 
athletes  display  themselves,  whose  faces  we  recognise  as  familiar  to  us  from 
some  fair  in  Germany.  A  couple  of  pretty  Arab  boys  dance  in  the  mud  and 
beg  with  their  sparkling  eyes  ;  while  on  the  other  side  a  muscular  Moor,  with 
his  sharp  profile,  strikes  his  drum  monotonously  with  his  fingers  and  moves  his 
body  in  the  strangest  contortions.  There  a  fellow  displays  some  white  mice, 
another  is  playing  with  cups  and  knives,  but  all  without  the  noise,  the 
deafening  shouts  of  the  Parisian  street  performers,  whose  chief  occupation 
appears  to  be  bawling.  A  group  of  Blackamoors,  with  woollen  perukes,  are 
performing  their  negro  dances  and  songs  :  you  listen  and  feel  astonished  that 
tfie  sons  of  Congo  are  talking  to  each  other  very  comfortably  in  Jewish  German. 
The  national  puppet-show  has  erected  its  Thespian  stage  in  a  lane,  and 
Master  Punch  fights,  to  the  intense  delight  and  edification  of  a  dozen  idlers, 
with  the  devil  and  an  unhappy  dog.  In  his  witticisms,  somewhat  coarse,  and 
more  tlian  incomprehensible  for  the  non -Englishman,  even  if  he  h&s  learned 
English  by  means  of  Jacobi's  Berlin  correspondence,  he  keeps  the  risible 
muscles  of  his  audience  in  constant  movement The  most  extra- 
ordinary scenes  present  themselves  in  incalculable  variety,  and  among  them 
by  day,  a  drunkard  is  the  greatest  rarity.  I  could  write  volumes^  if  I  tried  to 
detail  the  experiences  of  each  single  member  of  the  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  concert  several  singers  went  up  to  a  cab 
standing  at  the  entrance,  and  on  the  cabby  asking  where  to  ?  they  said 
jtfarc^— VOL.  c.  NO.  CCCXCIX.  X 
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nmply,  as  tUi^Sr  English  would  not  carry  tiiem  fWrther:  Piinoe  of  Wales, 
the  name  o^^ithe  hotel  where  the  majority  of  the  nngers  lived.  Cabby 
moonted  Im  hox  with  a  ^  yes,^  and  drove  the  full-dressed  gentlemen 
quite  coolly  to — Buckingham  Palace.  The  ecktircissement  must  hsTe 
been  gpnukL  The  third  concert  took  place  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  iras 
devotedfito  tacred  mode.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  bo  seeare^ 
that  invitations  firom  Liverpool  and  Manchester  came  pouring  in,  whieh, 
however,  they  could  not  comply  with  through  want  of  time.  As  a  corioM 
apeeimen  of  prejudice,  we  may  here  mention  that  the  eity  merdiants  hoU 
a  meeting,  (jermaos  at  the  head,  in  whidi  it  was  debated  whether  it  urn 
not  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  merchant  class,  that  merchants,  ai 
members  of  the  Gesang-Verem,  should  come  to  London  to  sing  im 
money.  The  party,  however,  which  proposed  this,  was  in  a  minontjr. 
Still  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Germans,  and  comical  enough — m 
-what  will  not  merchants  do  at  times  for  the  sake  of  making  money?— 
very  different  things  from  harmless  singing.  A  young  man,  who  intmed 
to  do  some  business  in  London,  received  a  friendly  warning  Bot  to  let  aay 
one  know  that  he  belonged  to  the  society,  if  he  really  wished  to  be  sa^ 
oassful  in  his  undertakings ! 

The  younger  members  employed  their  time  very  zealously^  and  sooa 
found  their  way  to  the  most  remote  comers.  Some  devoted  tiMmsdvfS 
to  gastronomic  pursmts,  for  everytlung  must  be  studied  in  turn.  On 
these  tours  of  discovery  one  of  them  even  found  out  Simpson's,  at  Bil- 
lingsgate, where  a  capital  fish  dinner  may  be  had  for  eighteenpenos. 
The  following  is  the  description  our  author  gives  of  the  scene : 

When  the  guests  are  assembled,  the  host  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  taps  it  thrice,  upon  which  signal  all  rise.  He  says  «  short  frace, 
and  the  aaien  of  the  guests  has  scarce  died  away,  before  the  waiters  cfarong  in 
with  dishes  of  fish,  the  best  tliat  can  be  desired.  And  what  marine  roonsten 
are  not  annihilated  here  ?  It  is  almost  incredible,  for  no  limits  are  aet  to  the 
edible  capacity.  You  need  only  set  to  work.  Any  one  who  is  modest  and 
retiring  comes  off  second  best  at  an  English  table,  for  the  politeness  and  prass* 
ing  of  the  Continent  are  not  in  vogue  in  a  land,  where  even  eating  is  poKti- 
cally  carried  on.  The  repast  ends  with  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  an4 
then  the  grace.  Cold  punch  serves  to  wash  down  the  fish ;  hut  every  one  hai 
his  own  taste,  and  our  gastronomes,  in  a  truly  German  spirit,  contented  theoh 
selves  with  the  solids. 

Until  the  13th  of  June  the  heavens  had  remained  gracious  to  dM 
society,  and  indulged  them  with  simshine ;  but  it  began  to  rain  on  that 
day,  and  rendered  London,  in  German  eyes,  the  most  melancholy  aty  m 
Europe.  On  such  days,  which  are  rarely  isolated,  it  is  easy  to  e:uuai& 
the  *^  spleen,"  that  national  disease  of  Englishmen,  and  understaad  the 
necessity  of  surrounding  the  tops  of  the  monumental  psllans  with  a 
species  of  birdcage,  to  chedc  any  eccentric  suicides.  In  sock  weather 
the  public  edifices  furnish  a  strikrag  proof  how  Kttle  suited  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  is  for  the  English  climate.  It  is  here  an  exotic 
plant,  and  however  faithfully  it  may  be  copied,  how  mathematically  exaet 
the  proportions  may  be,  the  buildings  look  heavy  and  clumsy,  for  thcj 
want  the  bright  blue  sky,  the  lively  and  enlivenmg  sunshine,  that  J«al 
vital  element  of  horizontal  architecture.  Still,  for  all  this,  the  sii^eif 
did  not  remain  at  home,  hut  paid  diligent  visits  to  all  ^e  public  galkriis 
and  buildings.  On  the  aubject  of  our  paintLogs  the  author  writtf  as 
Moiau 
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Waagen*s  work  on  the  English  art  tretsures  has  ioformad  «s  bowsurpast- 
ingly  rich  London  is  in  the  most  valuable  paintings,  and  he  is  an  experiencecl 
cicerone,  although  his  authority  as  a  judge  of  each  school  is  anything  but 
iafallible.  But  of  what  service  are  these  slories  to  us  ?  Jor  the  public,  the 
calleries  of  the  nobility  are  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  before  which  the 
oagon  of  English  egotism  is  constantly  on  the  watch.  In  each  of  the  fifi^- 
-tix  palaces  are  various  gems,  often  purchased  at  prices  that  seem  fabulous, 
iBflrely  to  gratifv  the  caprice  of  the  possessor.  But  however  great  my  love  of 
art,  or  my  entnusiasm  may  be,  my  enjoyment  of  such  treasures  is  always 
sMtricted,  if  I  must  beg  it  from  the  good  pleasure  of  their  owner.  Art  it 
fiwe,  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  must  also  be  free,  and  not  the  privilege  of  a  few 
flf  fortune  s  fiivourites.  Public  exhibitions  of  art  are  the  most  valiuble  schoob 
of  popular  education.  London  has  possessed  its  gslleiy,  which  may  truly  be 
flailed  national,  only  since  the  year  1824.  For  many  of  the  pictures  incredible 
•aims  were  paid,  which  the  catalogue  informed  me  of,  to  my  continual  annc^ 
aace.  The  value  of  a  picture,  or  work  of  art,  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  a 
donkey  may  choose  to  pay  for  it,  although  this  is  the  criterion  with  many ; 
even  soi-disant  connoisseui-s.  The  sacrifice  of  such  enormous  sums  emanates, 
not  from  a  pure  love  of  art,  but  from  ridiculous  vanity,  the  caprice  of  mone- 
Iny  pride.  The  main  feeling  is  to  possess  something  which  everybody  is  not 
HI  a  position  to  purchase.  A  feeling  of  peculiar  m^mehdy  overpowered  me 
an  entering  the  gallery,  when  I  saw  such  splendid  gems  neglected,  and  badly 
lighted,  or  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  restoners,  who^ 
like  the  angels  of  death  and  destruction,  have  come  with  their  scrapers,  blaok 
soap,  and  acids  of  every  description,  and  utterly  ruined  several  pictures.  FuU 
of  delight,  after  passing  several  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  incomparable 
gallery,  I  visited  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  the  left  wing.  On  entenng,  my 
nlent  delight,  my  enthusiasm,  were  utterly  routed.  Legion  was  the  number 
«f  pictures ;  even  tliat  insufferable  Winterbalter,  who  as  an  artist  can  say,  **  I 
am  even  worse  than  my  reputation,*'  had -sent  in  specimeas  of  his  taJanL    The 

Ertraitswere  all  of  one  kua  in  their  treatment;  the  eolouriog  was  in  the 
^est  degree  unnatural.  Even  Landseer,  the  world-renowned  Landseer, 
cannot  paint,  does  not  know  what  he  wishes  or  ought  to  do  with  his  colourings 
I  was  glad  when  I  left  the  exhibition,  which  had  cost  me  a  shilUog.  Oh  that 
eternal  shilling ! 

The  Water  Colour  Society  appears  to  have  pleased  our  critical  gentle- 
man rather  better,  for  he  says,  '^  he  found  extraordinary  knack  in  the 
treatment,  striking  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  power  ot  colouring,  and 
aatrsuning  for  effect,  which  was  not  without  its  merit."  One  comfori  10 
that  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  Academy  will  be  closed  in  consequence 
•of  our — possibly  indiscreet — ^revelations  of  a  German  literates  views  on 
the  subject.  We  have  seen,  in  our  time,  a  consideraUe  number  of 
German  paintings,  and  may  very  honestly  say  that  we  prefer  our  own 
artists,  but  that  will  be  regarded  as  natural  prejudice. 

Our  next  extract  will  not  contain  such  a  furious  diatribe*  This  is 
what  our  author  has  to  say  of  the  Horticultural  Show : 

The  Enghsbman  k>ves  diiklreo,  although  in  his  tmiitional  mode  of  €ducatjon 
be  remembers  a  little  too  frequently  the  proverb  'Upare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child."  At  the  same  time,  he  has  an  equal  nartiality  for  flowers.  Now  a 
people  that,  like  the  English,  loves  flowers  and  children,  and  in  fact  all  the 
beauties  of  nature,  must  possess  feelings,  even  if  the  external  hnsk  which 
covers  them  is  a  little  rough  and  hard.  It  is  very  unjust,  too,  to  judge  the 
English  by  the  common  cockn^just  as  the  Uasi  Parisian  docs  not  afford  a 
Jur  type  of  the  Frenchman.  The  English  love  of  flowers  is  universal,  and 
even  the  poorest  dwelling  has  a  nook  consecrated  to  them.  It  is  also  a  fddaly 
aiUended  fashion  for  the  men  to  wear  flowersin  their  buttoa-holas. 

This  floriculture,  this  so  giacsffttl  passion  ftMiratrid  its  fiunst  triumfih^t  tke 
Chiswick  Horticultural  Show,  like  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  world.    Ima- 
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gine  a  space  of  forty-two  acres  covered  with  the  most  splendid  green  and 
hot-houses,  planted  with  thickets  of  trees,  and  amon^  them  grouped,  in  the 
most  picturesque  fashion,  all  the  wonders  of  Flora,  which  only  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones  can  produce  and  foster.  Much,  very  much  entirely  new  to 
us,  the  most  glorious  combination  of  shape  and  colour,  and  all  this  in  an 
exuberance  which  surpasses  imagination,  and  caused  us  to  forget  utterly  the 
great  flower-shows  at  Ghent,  although  they  are  so  renowned.  By  the  side  of 
these  floral  gems  we  gazed  on  the  most  exquisite  fruits,  strawberries,  grapes, 
cherries,  pine-apples  of  gigantic  and  incredible  proportions.  You  can  scarce 
believe  your  eyes  on  seeing  strawberries  as  large  as  our  apples,  grapes  of  the 
size  of  pigeon^s  eggs.  Such  abnormal  conditions  are  the  hobby  of  the  English. 
And  among  these  charming  productions  of  nature,  the  most  charming  one 
of  creation,  Uie  fairest  ladies,  the  purest  type  of  Englishwomen  in  the  richest 
toilette,  far  outrivalling  our  most  elegant  ball  costume.  I  saw  East  Indian 
robes,  which  in  their  colour  put  to  shame  the  most  exquisite  flowers,  and 
which  did  not  require  artificial  illumination,  but  surprised  us  in  the  garish  sun- 
shine.   Ever}'  lady  was  a  queen  of  grace  !  • 

The  following  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Gresang-Verein.  One  of  their  countrymen  had  invited 
them  to  his  country-seat,  and  wished  to  hire  a  pianoforte  for  ih&r  use. 
In  vain  did  he  look  for  a  good  instrument;  even  Broad  wood  was  unable 
to  supply  him  till  he  heard  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  singers.  He 
then  sent  the  very  best  he  possessed,  and  would  not  charge  for  it.  Oar 
author  says  that  ne  could  tell  dozens  of  similar  stories,  and  in  this  atten- 
tion to  the  society  there  was  nothing  artificial,  no  conventional  forms  of 
politeness,  hollow  and  empty,  like  the  heads  of  most  salon  gentlemen — 
no,  it  really  came  from  the  heart.  In  this  respect  London  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  members  of  the  Gesang-Verein.  Many  formed  a  very 
different  idea  of  the  English  character  than  what  they  had  brought  with 
them.  Nations  must  be  studied  at  the  fountain-head,  and  in  their  own 
country,  t 

As  a  slight  proof  of  the  unlimited  hospitality  and  generosity  with 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  behaved  to  his  German  guests  (eighty-three  in 
number),  we  may  here  mention,  that  he  invited  the  whole  company  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Windsor  at  his  own  charges ;  he  gave  them  a 
splendid  dinner  at  Richmond,  and  took  them  by  special  train  to  Vauxhall, 
where  they  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  As  a  reminiscence,  he 
also  presented  each  of  his  guests  with  a  medallion,  bearing  an  s^pro- 
priate  inscription.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author,  in  the  name  of 
the  Gesang-Verein,  returns  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
also  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from  them,  on  their  return  to 
Cologne,  a  lettier,  in  which  their  sentiments  were  embodied,  and  which 
he  doubtless  preserves  as  a  memorial  of  the  past.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated 
instance,  for  we  know  that  he  behaved  with  precisely  the  same  liberality 
to  the  company  of  German  actors  who  came  over  in  1852  ;  and  though 
we  believe  that  he  met  an  unworthy  return  at  their  hands,  this  £d 
not  make  the  slightest  alteration  in  his  behaviour  to  their  successors. 

Of  "  London  by  night"  our  author  gives  a  terrible,  though,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  not  at  sJl  an  exaggerated  picture.  The  only  extract  we 
can  yenture  to  make  is  one  relative  to  the  singing  houses  : 

*  Had  the  author  been  indulging  in  Champagne  when  he  wrote  this? — FriMla'f 
DeviL 

t  Come,  our  author  is  not  such  a  bad  &llow  after  all,  although  if  8  eyident  he 
knowi  nothing  about  pointing  and  acting.— Prmttr*!  DevO. 
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If  you  walk  through  the  streets  at  night,  more  especially  on  a  Saturday,  the 
most  discordant  sounds  are  heard  from  every  public-house',  which  the  English- 
man is  wont  to  call  singing.  Singing  is  one  of  the  national  manias,  although 
musical  ethnographers  may  assert  that  no  nation  in  Europe  has  been  treated 
in  such  step-motherly  fashion  as  regards  musical  talents  and  ear  as  the  English. 
Wherever  joy  takes  up  its  abode,  crowned  with  roses  and  myrtles,  or  else 
bathed  in  porter,  singins  takes  place.  Any  one  who  can  sing  plenty  of  glees 
and  songs  is  always  a  welcome  guest  in  every  class  of  society.  Of  the  concerts 
for  the  million,  or  penny  gaffs,  I  will  not  speak ;  they  are  the  recreation  of  the 
lower  classes  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  coarser,  the  more  immoral  the 
•ongs,  whose  words  would  make  an  ox  blush  among  us,  the  greater  attraction 
do  diey  possess.  They  laugh  and  shout  with  delight  at  the  dirtiest  passages,  and 
no  notice  is  taken  of  it.  But,  in  truth,  a  coarse  jest  is  not  so  bad  as  the 
disgusting  equivoques  which  are  heard  on  our  stage  in  modem  farces,  translated 
iov  our  edification. 

We  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent-garden  :  there  is  Evans*s  Cellar, 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  London.  On  descending  the  stairs  from  the  street,  a 
storm  of  applause  meets  us,  as  if  the  guests  were  determined  to  bring  down 
the  roof.  We  enter  a  large  underground  room,  supported  by  pillars,  extra- 
vagantly illuminated,  and  full  to  suffocation.  The  eye  must  become  gradually 
accustomed  to  the  mystical  semi-obscurity,  for  the  countless  gas-jets  struggled 
In  vain  against  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  whose  aroma  brought  no  reminiscence 
of  Cuba — with  the  steam  of  grog,  and  several  favourite  English  dishes,  amone 
them  Welsh  rabbits.  With  some  difficulty  we  gained  a  comer,  and  looked 
around  us.  At  the  end  of  the  room  was  a  small  stage,  upon  which  stood  a 
pianoforte  and  harmonica,  to  accompany  the  songs,  a  programme  of  which  is 
banded  to  every  visitor,  and  consist  of  glees,  madrigals,  and  choruses,  com- 
posed by  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  maestri  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  I  found,  among  others,  the  madrigal  ascribed  to  the  unhappy  Anne 
Boleyn,  "  Defylbd  is  my  name  full  sore,"  and  said  to  have  been  written  by  her 
a  few  days  before  her  execution.  Historical  reminiscences  have  something 
sacred  even  for  the  uneducated  Englishman.  Tlie  feeling  that  the  greatness 
of  the  present  is  founded  on  the  past  causes  him  to  regard  it  with  reverence. 

Quartetts  and  solos  were  sung  alternately.  The  signs  of  applause  were  most 
liberal,  and  became  quite  furious,  when  a  comic  song  was  sung  with  the  coarsest 
allusions  and  equivoques,  which  only  an  English  ear  and  taste  could  find  plea- 
sure in.  The  tables  were  liammered,  the  glasses  and  tankards  danced,  and  the 
vociferous  applause  reminded  me  of  the  lines : 

Uns  ist  gang  Kanlbalisch  wohl 

AIs  wiefUnniundert  Sailen  ! 
when  Herr  von  Joel  (a  German,  I  fancy)  favoured  us  with  his  performances. 

London  has  a  number  of  rhymers,  who  are  equally  talented  in  bepraising 
blacking,  razors,  Moses*  emporium,  as  in  adapting  any  political  event  of  the 
day  to  a  well-known  tune,  in  which  Ministers  and  Parliament,  even  Majesty 
itself,  are  as  little  spared  as  in  their  day  Kossuth,  Haynau,  and  Barclay  and 
Perkins*  draymen.  The  coarser  the  poetic  fare  served  up  each  evening  at 
Evans*,  or  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  a  hundred  similar  localities,  the  daintier  is  it  to 
the  company  assembled,  generally  consisting  of  reputable  citizens,  who  want 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh  for  once.  In  these  places  the  most  glorious  studies  of 
character  can  be  made ;  here  the  Englishman  doffs  his  reserve ;  he  has  come 
to  laugh  and  be  jolly,  and  hence  will  not  be  prevented  from  rapping  the  table 
with  all  his  energy  at  the  close  of  each  song,  even  if  he  has  not  understood  a 
word  of  it.  Applauding,  rapping,  and  shouting  are  his  fuu ;  he  has  a  right  to 
do  so,  and  he  exercises  this  privilege  with  the  most  comical  seriousness,  fre- 
quently without  moving  a  feature  of  his  &ce. 

The  foUowing  description  of  a  masqued  ball  at  Yauxhall  will  also  be 
read  vnth  interest  for  the  truth  it  contains : 
A  masqnerade  at  Yauxhall— an  exotic   plant  in  summer,  and  for  this 
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VOAOD  18  the  more  seductive.  The  wide  arcades  with  their  UtopiMi  views 
of  the  Rhine,  their  artificial  vines  and  mpes^  the  walks  gleaming  wMi  the 
variegated  light  of  coloured  lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns ;  here  and  thete  a 
Bf^t  glistened  sparindy  in  the  more  remote  bosquets;  where  the  gipsies  bd 
erected  their  tent,  and  the  Russian  professor  prophesies  in  all  the  Iai4:mige8  of 
^e  known  world.  A  few  groups  of  masquers-pass  by,  but  where  are  die  merry 
jests,  the  graceful  movements,  which  charm  us  in  Italy  and  at  the  Pariaiaii  ImiXbi 
aaosing  us  to  forget  the  sober  prose  of  life  ?  AH  is  solemn  and  stiiT,  whieb  it 
Bot  suited'  to  the  varied  dresses  that  have  been  brought  across  the  Cbannd,aod 
seem  here  fiozen  and  Juddering  with  cold.  The  dance  begins :  the  oompany 
baeomes  warmer  and  noisier,  the  more  sherry-cobblers  are  drunk.  Ale  and 
grog  were  also  swallowed  in  immense  quantities,  and  did  not  lose  their  mvd 
efTect,  so  that,  a  few  hours  after  midnight,  the  majority  of  ^le  women  weie 
thanged  into  Bacchantes  and  Moenads,  among  wliom  a  second  Orpheua  woM 
have  found  no  mercy.  The  notorious  masked  balls  at  Pari^  which  I  visited 
in  the  brilliant  era  of  the  Bourbons,  when  the  cry  was  in  Paris  as  in  Rome, 
though  under  a  different  form,  "  Panem  et  Circenses,"  in  whose  galop  infernal 
pleasure  rose  to  the  perfection  of  madness,  were  strictly  moral  in  compariseff 
with  what  I  saw  here.  The  horrible  orgies  at  the  Courtille,  where  the  dregs 
of  Paris  usually  congregated,  and  the  most  frightful  orgies  took  place,  for  wUch 
our  lanenage  has  no  name,  even  the  scenes  of  the  so-called  **  Descent  of  the 
Courtille,"  were  here  outdone,  for  the  women  were  more  intoxicated  than  tbf 
nen  ;  and  many,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  became  real  furies,  tore  their 
gay  dresses  in  rags  from  their  person,  and  uttered  the  fiercest  and  hoaneiC 
yells! 

The  society  was  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden" 
ham,  when  tne  members  followed  the  invitation  of  some  ladies  ppeKuty 
and  sang  several  of  their  national  songs,  whidi  had  a  very  fine  effect. 
We  may  also  mention  here  that  they  afterwards  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment in  the  Leicester-square  Panopticon,  with  equal  success,  whence  we 
may  hope  that  this  building  may  be  hereafter  employed  for  harmonia 
purposes. 

Li  mentioning  our  school  system,  M.  Weyden  refers  to  the  scholastia 
agents,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  following  disgraceful  aoee- 
dbte.  One  of  his  acquaintances,  an  educated  man  and  excellent  teacher, 
came  to  LoncTon  to  learn  the  language,  and  tried  to  obtain  a  situation  in  a 
school.  All  direct  attempts  were  useless,  and  he  at  last  applied  to  an  agent 
The  young  man  suited,  and  had  an  offer  made  him  which  he  was  inclined 
to  accept.  After  they  had  agreed  about  the  salary,  the  agent,  a  reverend 
as  our  author  calls  him,  asked  him  about  his  religion.  He  had  scarov 
said  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  when  the  agent  expressed  his  regret  that  tha 
bargain,  must  he  off  in  that  case ;  but  i^dcd  in  the  same  breath,  ^  CoM 
lie  not  try  it  on  with  Protestantism  for  six  months  ?''  And  a  reverend  Si 
this !  what  a  pretty  idea  Germans  must  form  of  our  Church ! 

One  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  the  Yerein  spent  in  London  was  at  the 
house  of  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  among  the  guests  was  '^  Sir  Gladstone,^  oC 
whom  the  author  iroeaks  with  intense  admiration.  But  the  day  of  daya 
was  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  society  was  invited  to  Buekinghaai 
Palace.  Peculiar  circumstances  had  prevented  the  Q^eea  horn  hmog 
present  at  any  of  the  concerts  ;  but  on  this  day  the  sooie^  waa  summooeo: 
to  the  palace,  where  they  arrived  at  nine  in  the  nxyrning.  The  nngtff 
were  received  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  led  in  the  first  instance  into  die 
garden,  where  ihey  were  drawn  t^  in  firont  of  the  mMn  botlding.  Thqr 
Had,  howerer,  only  finished  one  chorus^  before  the  Queen  seat  to  tall  tfaam 
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ikat.  A»  also  wished  to  heflrtbe  society,  amd  that  wes  not  possible  in*ihe 
garden.  She  would  be  ready  to  raoeiv«  them  in  a  few  moments.  The 
angers  were  led  out  «f  the  garden  through  a  corered  passage  into  the 
ohMTestibaleofdiepaboe.  They  had  searoely  taken  theis  plMeSr  beftnre 
Ibe  Qneen  lypeared  in  a  simple  morning  dress,  brown  mantiila,  and  straw 
kmnet,  aooompanied  by  Prince  Albert  anod  the  wholv  royai  family,  ciiann- 
k^Mooming  children,  the  very  pioture  of  health. 

The  royal  ^Erniily  stood  on  tlie  stairs  under  die  colonnade,  opposite  the 
■ogen,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a  semicmsle^  Only  one  lady  in  ifdting 
w«a  present,  and  quite  in  tlie  background  a  few  seryant9<*  The  concert 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
Qaeeft  remained  standing.  The  following  deseription  is  worth  tran- 
Mobing  in  its  entirety  : 

I  would  seek  in  vain  for  words  to  describe  the  powerful  effect  which' the 
oboruses,  as  they  re-echoed  in  the  halU  had  upon  the  Illustrious  lady.  She  was 
ttt>  ecstasy,  much  more  than  delighted,  and  obpressed  her  feelings  without  any 
reserve,  and  with  the  most  natural  grace,  at  one  moment  regarding  her  consort, 
then  raising  her  moistened  eyes  to  heaven,  and  then  bending  wiSi  the  display 
of  the  most  exquisite  maternal  love  to  tiie  children,  and  au  times  casting  a^  re- 
proving glance  upon  them,  when  the  merry  little  group  began  to  grow  restless. 
With  true  fervonr  the  Queen,  whom  every  ooe  must  love  in  berunafi^cted  sim- 

eity,  followed  the  words  as  well  as  the  text.  She  could  not  overcome  her 
ings  on  hearing  several  songs,  for  instance  Becker's  *^  Kirchleiv,"  Silcher's 
naftiooal  melody,  **  Die  drei  Rosleiu,"  and  Mendelssohn*»  **  Froher  Wander»- 
omnn.**  During  a  slight  pause,  the  illustrious  lady  with  Prince  Albert  walked 
up  to  tlie  singers,  expressed  her  thanks  in  the  most  cordial  manner  to  Director 
Weber,  for  the  pleasure  afforded  her,  andtlieu  requested  that  the  society  would 
sing  Arndt's  "  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Yaterland  1"  The  Queen  put  no  re- 
straint on  the  expression  of  her  feelings,  but  showed  that  she  was  warmly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  There  is  something  inexpressibiy  sweet 
when  we  find  this  sympathy,  without  the  caprice  of  ennui,  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  for  we  feel  convinced  thsA  tliey  have  not  forgotten  to  be  human 
beings  in  the  purast  sense  of  the  term,  and  aUow  their  heart  and  feelings  their 
unrestrained  privileges.  The  concert  closed  with  a  verse  of  the  national:  hymn, 
af^er  which  the  Queen  retired  with  the  children.  Prince  A4bert  now  ap< 
preached  the  singers,  and  conversed  with  the  director  and  several  others  with 
the  most  charming  affability. 

The  effect  which  this  glorious  hour  in  Buckingham  Palace  made  on  the 
singers  is  indescribable ;  the  sympathy  evinced  and  so  naturally  disphived 
hy  the  Queen  quite  surpassed  their  expectations.  With  no  slight  joy, 
therefore,  was  the  news  received,  that  the  Queen  would  be  present  at  the 
concert  to  be  given  the  same  day  in  St.  James's  Theatre,  more  especially 
as  the  society  and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  agreed  to  present  one*third  of  the 
receipts  to  the  German  Hospital  at  Dalston.  They  were  enabled  to 
transmit  one  hundred  pounds  by  the  hancb  of  Chevalier  Bunsen. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  the  society  was  again  summoned  to  Bucldhg- 
ham  Palace,  to  take  part  in  a  concert,  at  which  Clara  Novello,  Formes, 
and  the  chief  strength  of  the  Italian  Opera  also  assisted.  The  concert 
took  pkee  in  the  large,  brilliantly  illuminated  picture-gallery,  where  a 
stage  had  been  erected  for  the  nngers.  On  entering,  tlvey  learned  firom 
the  attendants,  who  all  spoke  German,  that  the  Kolner  MUnner  Gesang- 
Verein  had  been  the  subject  of  conversation  during  the  whole  day  at 

*  ]&>w  strange  ^is  must  have  appeared  to  Germans,  among' whoai  the  idea  of  a 
court  and  mustaehwed  sokUers  are  afcwafya  indissehiWy  aonnested. 
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Court,  and  the  Queen  and  Prince  had  not  been  able  to  find  words  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  express  their  satisfaction. 

The  society  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  concert,  by  the  Qneeni 
special  desire,  with  Mendelssohn's  ^'Wasserfahrt,"  which  was  recdved 
with  great  delight  Among  the  other  songs  were  KUcken's  "Junge 
Musikanten,"  Becker's  "  iLirchlein,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Liebe  tind 
Web."  At  the  close  of  the  last  chorus  the  Queen  walked  up  to  the 
director  to  return  her  most  cordial  thanks  once  more  to  the  society,  and 
express  a  hope  of  hearing  them  again  next  year.  Prince  Albert  repeated 
the  same  wish,  which  was  also  expressed  from  all  sides  in  the  most  ^atte^ 
ing  manner. 

As  soon  as  the  Queen  had  quitted  the  gallery  with  her  suite,  the 
society  was  led  into  a  spacious  hall,  where  a  splendidly-furnished  table 
awaited  them.  In  the  finest  Marcobriinner  the  health  of  the  royal  family 
was  drunk  in  the  hearty  Rhenish  fashion.  They  quitted  Buckingham 
Palace  in  a  state  of  intense  delight,  only  wishing  that  the  whole  of  their 
Father  City  had  been  present  as  witnesses  of  the  unparalleled  honoor 
done  them  by  a  Queen. 

The  society  adhered  to  their  determination  of  only  giving  ten  concerts, 
although,  in  fact,  the  real  harvest  season  for  the  material  interests  of  the 
society  was  but  now  commencing ;  and  tickets  for  the  last  concert  had 
been  sold  at  three  and  four  pounds  apiece.  In  the  fashionable  world  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity  to  have  heard  the  Manner  Gesang-Verein ; 
it  had  gained  its  place  as  the  lion  of  London's  musical  season,  and  if  the 
members  had  given  two  or  three  more  concerts,  the  cathedral  funds  would 
have  been  some  hundred  pounds  the  richer.  But  their  word  had  been 
passed,  and  the  company  was  bound  in  this  instance  to  prove  that  it  con- 
sisted of  gentlemen. 

The  last  concert,  a  morning  one,  was  given  in  the  Hanover-square 
Rooms,  which  can  contain  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  The  majority 
of  the  audience  consisted  of  ladies — and  what  ladies— '^  Juno-like  figures, 
enjoying  the  most  blooming  health,  which  laughed  to  scorn  the  common 
arts  of  the  toilette.  There  were  none  of  those  gossamer  forms,  no  high- 
bom  pallor,  no  hysteric  dolls,  who  make  the  spectator  fear  that  any  ex- 
citement will  overpower  their  delicate  nerves.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  ruddy  health,  which  in  many  countries  would  be  deemed  by  the 
fashionable  world  utterly  plebeian  and  'orrid  vulgar."*  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  concert,  a  stately  dame  walked  up  to  the  singers  and  said,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  '<  Gentlemen,  you  have  delighted  us  all. 
An  Englishwoman  thanks  you  from  her  heart  in  the  name  of  her 
wsters !"  The  society  could  not  have  received  a  more  flattering  testimony 
of  the  estimation  in  which  their  singing  was  held. 

On  the  22nd  June  the  Verein  started  for  Dover  by  special  train,  under 
the  escort  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  our  author  takes  the  opportunity  of 
giving  these  last  words  of  friendly  warning  to  his  countrymen :  '^  My 
dear  reader,  if  you  ever  go  to  Dover,  and  wish  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
English  prices  as  soon  as  you  have  set  foot  on  land,  and  of  the  art  of 
charg^g,  or  indeed  of  plundering,  as  it  is  understood  in  that  town,  yon 
need  only  go  into  an  hotel  or  public-house  and  call  for  the  slightest  re* 

*  We  are  a&aid  that  this  paragraph  was  written  while  the  author  was  itlU 
under  the  effect  of  her  Migestiy's  Maroobrunner.— /Vai<«r'«  Demi, 
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fireshmeiit,  and  you  will  soon  learn  that  you  are  in  the  land  of  the 
shillings.  Some  of  our  singers  were  subjected  to  very  unpleasant  scenes, 
because  they  would  not  suffer  themselyes  to  be  swindled.  But  the  bell 
rmng  more  nurriedly — the  steamer  was  ready  to  start.  What  was  to  be 
done  ? — they  were  forced  to  pay,  and  quitted  England  poorer  by  a  few 
shillings,  but  richer  by  expensive  experience." 

From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  a  chorus  was  sung  in  honour  ta  Mr. 
Mitchell ;  and,  even  when  the  vessel  had  quitted  the  quay,  handkerchiefs 
were  still  waved  as  a  farewell  to  a  gentleman  who  had  behaved  to  the 
society  in  every  respect  as  a  man  of  honour. 

Betore  reaching  home  the  society  made  excursions  to  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, where  they  took  part  in  several  concerts,  which  we  will,  however,  pass 
oyer,  to  give  some  account  of  the  result  of  the  excursion  itself.  This  nad 
been  perfectly  successful ;  after  paying  all  expenses,  the  Verein  was  enabled 
to  hand  over  to  the  cathedral  building^comroittee  five  hundred  pounds, 
besides  the  hundred  already  presented  to  the  Dalston  Hospital ;  and  this, 
we  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  them  to  pay  us  another  visit, 
sad  that  right  soon. 

To  their  extreme  delight,  soon  after  their  return,  they  received  a  note 
firom  Colonel  Phipps,  written  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  silver  tankard.  This  was  really  a  royal  present ! 
it  was  richly  ornamented  with  the  triumphal  procession  of  Bacchus,  imi- 
tated from  an  antique  bas-relief  ;  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cover  was  the 
following  inscription : 

^'  Presented  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the  Kolner  Manner 
Gesang-Verein ;  in  commemoration  of  their  having  sung  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  the  20th  June,  1853." 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  returned  in  a  letter  signed  by  all  the 
members,  written  on  parchment,  and  decoirated  with  all  sorts  of  allegories 
in  the  missal  style.  At  the  same  time  an  address  was  also  voted  to  Mr. 
Mitchell,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  :  "  But  how 
can  the  Verein  express  in  sufficient  language  the  gratitude  owing  to  you, 
for  your  exertions  on  their  behalf  ?  You  conducted  us  to  places  where 
we  could  alone  obtain  admission  through  your  personal  intercession  ;  you 
behaved  towards  us  with  a  hospitality,  which  only  a  noble  and  magnani- 
mous heart  can  display  ;  we  return  you  our  thanks,  our  most  cordial 
thanks,  for  your  truly  paternal  guardianship,  for  your  kindness — in  a 
word,  for  your  heart ! 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  PASS. 

We  were  up  at  three  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  an  Italian  sunrise,  to 
encounter  that  piece  of  Italian  rascality  of  which  I  gave  hint  before,  and 
which  I  must  with  some  national  vanity  as  a  British  subject,  introduce 
by  a  little  episode  of  testimony  to  the  foi^eigner's  sense  of  English  inte- 
grity ;  the  only  place  in  our  tour  where  I  burdened  myself  or  my  purse 
with  a  "  laquais  de  place"  was  at  Naples,  and  there  he  proved  no  burden 
at  all,  but  a  valuable  lightner  of  our  troubles.  Steady,  intelligent,  ever 
^*  content  with  his  wages,"  I  am  sure  he  saved  us  the  amount  we  paid  him, 
W  protecting  us  at  our  first  landing  in  Italy  from  varieties  of  imposture. 
Guisseppe  had  been  in  England,  too,  as  a  courier,  and  seemed  always  to 
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reeor  to  England  and  its  ways  with  a  pleasurable  regret  A  few  iajn  before 
we  left  Naples^  I  desn-ed  him  to  go  and  engage  for  na  a  ^yeturino'^  ftr 
Rome;  it  was  don»  hnroediately.  1  had  aheadj  specified  the  piiee  ht 
wbieh  I  expected  to  have  a  carnage,  and  Ckiisseppe  bronght  me  back  the 
<<  contrato"  ready  filled,  for  even  a  leas  sam  than  I  redconed  on.  I  ex- 
pressed myself  satisfied;  and  then  he  said  r 

'<  The  signer  had  best  oome  and  see  the  carriage  for  himself.** 

^  Why  ?"  said  I ;  "  you  have  seen  it,  and  tell  me  it  is  comfortable,  and 
what  more  la  neceasary  ?^ 

^*  Cospetto,  signer,"  said  he,  coming  np  close  to  me,  ^  aee  3ronr  cai^ 
riage  foryoure^,  and  know  it  again,  or  they  may  put  the  change  upon 
yon  ;  and  then,  if  a  '  povero  diavc^o'  like  me  dared  to  interfoiB,  when,  yon 
were  gone  I  might  taste  the  knife  some  dark  evening. " 

**  Ay !"  said  I,  '^let  ua  go,  then  ;  but  it  is  not  ao  m  EngUmd.'* 

^Iddio,  Engkuad  !"  said  Guiaseppe,  "  no,  no;  in  England  yoor  ksgai 
18  made,  and  it  stands.  Your  yes  ia  yes,,  and  your  no^  aor  bvt  hen 
yea  ia  this!  and  no  is  t^iat  /" — making  some  indi  iimiiwiiiln  moveraent  wiA 
his  flexible  fingers,  indicative  of  utter  nothingness — ^  come  and  aee  joer 
carnage  for  yourself  that  you  may  haow  it  again,  signer." 

Jtiatioe  to  every  one,  1  flMMt  aay,  though  we  had  our  own  gnimUingi 
with  veturmoa  aterwafda ;  in*  the  long  viaggio  from  Rome  to  Yoiiee^  I 
jMiitia  eapevienced,  or  rather  saw  proof,  (^  the  justiee  of  Gtiiasqype^ 
caution  until  we  came  to  deal  with  the  villanona  maeatro  di  poata  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps. 

Thos  it  happened.  Among  our  <'  band  of  pilgrims'*  at  table  Ae  day 
before,  was  a  lady,  no  bad  repreeentatiye  in  appearance  for  Chaneers 
"Wife  of  Bathe:" 

Bold  was  hyr  face,  and  faire  and  red  of  hew. 

I  do  not  presume  to  insinuate  that  the  leaemblance  went  further  'dian  pei^ 
aonal  appearanoe.  A  lady  she  evidently  was,  well  bred,  and  weiUfaj» 
traveling  with  an  invalid  sister,  who  did  not  appear  at  table,  and  waitad 
on  by  her  own  attendant  courier  Bsndfemme  de  clutmbre.  They  had  beea 
among  the  earliest  arrivals  at  Chiavenna,  had  passed  near  a  i^eib  awaits 
ing  *'  the  Opening  of  the  Pass,'*  and  had  availed  themselves  of  their  piieffi)^ 
of  choice  to  secure  by  extra  pay  the  entire  coupe  of  the  dilisenoe^  iktm 
places  for  two,  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inva£d. 

I  was  unaware  of  this,  when  the  evening  before,  while  examining' my  cmtL 
tickets  in  the  bureau,  a  little,  qiuet,  self-possessed  German  lady,  wiUi  two 
daughters,  glided  into  the  office  and  commenced  a  dialogue  with  the  post- 
master; he  had  just  assured  me  that  a  coup6  seat  was  '*  impossibile,"  so  I 
said  no  more  on  that  head;  however,  I  heard  the  same  word  repeated  by 
the  new  comer :  a  short  diak>gue  enaued,  terminated  by  the  tranafor  m 
some  clinking  matter,  which  found  ita  way,  not  to  the  desk  where  he  de^ 
poaitod  the  seat*fares,  bat  to  the  maeatro's  own  pocket.  And  now,,  at- 
tending sharply  to  what  was  going  on,  I  saw  him  hand  her  the  uaail 
billet,  and  whisper  at  the  same  time,  "  It  is  yours,  but  say  notyng." 

At  dinner-table,  subsequently,  in  conversation  with  '*  the  eoniely  wife 
of  Bathe,**  and  speaking  of  the  rush  of  voyageurs  for  die  morrow^  8lie«» 
pressed,  in  a  self-aatiafied  tone,  her  content  in  having  long  since:  atonaed 
the  coup4 
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^ Draft bertooraxe^'*  I  aaid,  i^ating  the  Uttle^eene  to  whai I  had  been 
witxiMB  m  tht  officBi 

The  hvlj  seeiiMd  somewhat  8tMnied,,«Bd  eiq^ressed  some  anxiety  at  the 
possibility  oi  not.  being  able  to  obtain  thii  acoommodatioa  for  her  sidL 

^Tfae  crowd  on-dteiotonde  would  be  her  deaths"  she  said^and  presently,, 
with  the  composure  of  an  old  traveller,  she  had  her  courier  summoned, 
and  desired  him  to  '*  pre-ocoupy**  the  coupe  with  some  of  their  luggage, 
m  a  preoaation  for  aeourtng  her  "  nested  rights."  The  courier  vanished 
iv  obey  ordens,  hut  in  no  short  time  returned,  imprecating  ineffaUe  male- 
dtttiona  en  that  '^  Cadvo  maestro  di  posta"— Hhe  coup6  was  gtven^  to 
SDodMrl 

There  arose  '^  eon&mon  worse  conibaiided'' — the  Babel  ol  an  Italian 
fWNiilf  to  which  the  wildest  ''  Irish  row^'  is  quietude.  The  host  waa 
■■HMiied  who  had  witnessed  the  lady's  original  contraet;  andat  last  the 
^MaBSlt<%"  livid  and  dogged,  took  his  stand  oathe  assertioa  thai  the 
last  oomera  had  brought  him  a  supeiaeding  ordev,  a  <' patent  of  preoa^ 
dance"  i&tntnthe  baveaa  at  Milan !  The  lying  scoundrel;  the  only  wai^ 
■nt  for  his  conduct  lay  Vamag  in.  hie  breeches'  pecket  at  the  moment.. 
We  setired  to  our  rooms,  leaving*  tke  parties  still  in  high  dispute ;  atlas^ 
th^rsepamted  for  the  night  to  renew  the  baftfele  ia  the  morning. 

When  we  descended,  at  about  half-past  thsee  next  morniag,  aftsr  oar 
hasty  and  honeiUe  ^'  oaffe  nero,"  we  found  the  war  still  raging,  but  widb 
a  doablfol  aspect.  The  courter,.  Hke  a  faithfol  *'  brave,''  had  gone  oil 
hading^  the  coup6  with  the  thousand  and  one  convenieneee  o£  weal4l^ 
teavdtting  ladies;  there  were  their  baskets,  their  butterfly-netsy  their 
eKnp-stools^,  stowed  hese  and  there,  and  in  the  midst  of  them,  sly  and 
placid^,  bat  with  an  aaaious  look  withal,  sat  the  little  German  lady  and 
ner  daughters,  handed  in  and  given  possession  by  the  maestro  di  posta 
UmselE  The  Englishwoman  or  her  siek  sister  had  not  yet  made  tbeir 
appearanee.  They  came  presently,  aad  the  courier  explained  the  state 
of  the  ease. 

^'  What  am  I  to  do?"  said  my  comdy  fnend,  turning  to  me. 

**  Go  and  prodiiee  your  tidiet,  and  demand  your  place,"  said  I;  '^  and 
I  am  willing,  if  neoessary,  to*  testify  what  I  witnessed  last  night." 

I  felt  proud  of  my  countrywoman,  beholding  her  noble  bearing  as  she 
advaneed  to  the  usurper ;  the  perfect  lady  was  in  every  look  and  wofd^ 
tat  withal,  entire  determination,  to  assert  the  rights  oi  which  she  was 
eonsGious. 

''  Madame^"  she  said  in  French,  <'yoa  hold  my  [^aee;  how  is  my 
billet,,  dated  a  week  sinee,  engaging  the  entire  coup^  for  mysdf  and 
sister,  who  is  sick." 

The  German  woman  quailed. ;  die  had  possessioB^  but  she  had  vnth  it 
tbe  coneciouwess  of  underhand  dealing;  She  looked  round  for  her  ac* 
oomplioe ',  he  was  busy  elsewhere ;  and  she  got  oot  of  the  coup^  without  a 
word,  her  daughters  following,  and  our  firiend  and  her  sister  instantly 
ascended  and  took  possesaon  of  tiieir  rightful  domain.  It  is  necessary 
to  remark  that  at  this  time  their  diligenee,  ae  the  pnnci^al  and  regular 
oonveyance,  stood  first  in  the  rank  of  a  line  of  eannages  m  the  archway 
q£  the  great  yard,  and  no  other  cairiage  oeaid  proceed  until  it  moyedoa 
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or  in.     My  Irish  fiiend  S and  myself,  with,  I  suppose,  the  natotal 

aptitude  of  Irishmen  for  a  quarrel,  stood  at  each  side  of  the  coup^y  saying 
to  the  occupants,  who  seemed  agitated  and  alarmed,  "  Now  you  have  got 
your  places,  keep  them,  and  if  necessary,  we  will  support  you."^ 

Presently  the  foe  appeared  in  sight  again.  The  maestro  raging  "  ter- 
rible as  ten  thousand  furies,  black  as  night,"  and  exclaiming,  Aat  they 
must  g^ve  way. 

"  Come  down,  ladies,  come  down,"  said  he,  insolently. 

"  No,"  said  I,  speaking  for  the  first  time ;  and  pointing  to  Uie  oflSce,  I 
quietly  added,  "  I  saw  what  passed  there  last  night."  At  this  he  raged 
worse  than  ever,  ordered  the  horses  to  be  taken  irom  the  diligence,  and 
swore  furiously  that  they  "  might  sit  there  if  they  pleased,  but  that  that 
diligence  should  not  leave  the  yard  that  day."  The  men,  by  his  orders, 
actually  commenced  unharnessing  the  horses.  Yet  I  saw  it  was  but  dw 
"tail  of  the  shower'* — the  last  eflFort  to  frighten  females— and  at  eveiy 
move  I  whispered,  **Keep  your  seats — keep  your  seats."  At  last  tne 
fellow,  seeing  no  symptoms  of  irresolution  on  the  faces  of  my  brave  country- 
women, shook  his  head,  and  retreated  to  his  bureau,  followed  by  the  diih 
comfited  Germans.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  peep  in,  and  saw  the  chinkinr 
process  of  last  evening  repeated,  while  he  disgorged  the  bribe  for  whia 
he  had  not  been  able  to  give  value.  The  Germans  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  in  the  cavern  of  the  rotonde.  I  had  already  placed  my 
girls  in  the  coupe  of  an  inferior  calcche,  which  brought  up  the  rear  of  the 
cavalcade,  not  the  best  of  carriages,  but  as  good  as  we  could  have  expected 

as  late  comers  in  such  a  press  for  places.     S and  I  jumped  into  the 

interior,  and  at  last  the  cavalcade  began  to  wind  its  slow  length  throogli 
the  streets  of  the  quiet  town ;  but  in  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  battle  of 
the  coup6,  the  sun  was  high,  and  six  had  chimed  before  we  were  clear  of 
the  defiles  of  Chiavenna. 

It  takes  about  seven  hours  to  clear  the  pass  of  the  Spleughen,  and 
transport  you  fairly  from  Italian  to  Swiss  ground,  and  probably  there  if 
no  part  of  Europe  where  you  pass  in  so  short  a  time  into  so  thorough  a 
contrast  as  to  climate,  scenery,  habits,  manners,  everything  which  con- 
stitutes difference  between  countries  and  people.  At  Chiavenna  we  left 
dusty  roads,  traversing  vineyards  yielding  the  sweet  wine  of  the  Valte- 
line;  we  entered  Spleughen  village  through  avenues  of  huge  pines 
standing  grimly  out  of  the  white  snows,  which  crunched  in  disgusting 
slush  under  our  carriage  wheels  as  we  passed ;  while  further  down  towards 
Tussis,  the  husbandman  was  but  sowing  the  grain  which  the  Italian 
farmer  was  already  preparing  to  reap  ;  then  the  look  of  everything  was 
so  different,  and  not  less  so  the  reality  ;  in  Italy,  they  build  with  blocks 
of  marble,  in  Swissland  with  fir-logs  ;  in  Italy,  no  house  looks  as  if  a 
repairing  hand  had  touched  it  for  a  hundred  years ;  in  Swissland,  every 
house  looks  as  if  the  master  inspected  it  weekly,  to  see  that  not  a  nau 
was  loose  in  the  clumsy  fabric ;  m  Italy,  all  looks  grand,  desolate,  and 
crumbling ;  in  Swissland,  all  is  homely,  snug,  and  serviceable.  Yon 
plainly  see  that  his  forests  are  to  the  mountaineer  what  his  quarries  are 
to  his  classical  neighbour,  and  the  plenty  of  timber,  and  the  lack  of  other 
resource,  induces  the  Switzer  to  execute  in  this  material  works  to  whidi 
it  is  nowhere  else  applied.     The  huge  timber  viaducts  which  cross  the 
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infknt  Rhine  at  various  places,  are  wonders  in  their  way,  for  solidity, 
rodeness  of  construction,  and  abundance  of  material,  whidi  proves  that 
the  constructors  had  it  at  prime  cost 

Bishop  Burnett,  with  the  cool  daring  proper  to  the  character  which 
Dryden  gives  of  him,  as 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
Seeming  a  son  of  AnaK  for  his  height, 
Like  those  whose  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer. 
Black  brow'd  and  bluff  like  Homer*s  Jupiter; 

makes  light  of  the  danger  of  what  must,  in  his  day,  have  been  a  terrific 
adventure  indeed,  namely,  the  passing  the  Spleughen  by  the  gorge  of 
the  Cardinellj  that  fearful  road  where  avalanches  did  the  work  of  Mil- 
ton's "  Serbonian  bog,"  and  "  engulphed  whole  armies'*  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald's  force,  when  making  the  same  descent  in  1800 ;  we,  however, 
thanks  to  modem  engineering,  was  enabled  to  eschew  this  horrible  gorge, 
and  to  leave  it  at  our  left  hand,  as  we  passed  Compo  Dolcino,  whence, 
by  a  series  of  surprising  traverses,  the  road  climbs  the  mountain  side, 
instead  of  keeping  the  valley  of  the  Lira,  a  wild  desolate  Alpine  glen, 
covered  with  ttie  huge  debris  of  the  impending  mountains,  which  come 
smoking  and  thundering  down,  as  the  avalanches  in  their  course,  or  the 
quiet  but  irresistible  action  of  frost,  loosens  and  set  them  in  motion;  as 
our  string  of  carriages  crawled  up  the  ascent,  and  we  pedestrians  occa- 
sionally cut  off  an  angle  by  strcdning  up  the  short  way  from  one  traverse 
to  another,  it  made  the  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  one 
of  these  missiles  being  set  rolling  just  at  the  time  of  our  transit — why 
should  it  not  happen  then  as  well  as  at  another  time  ?  and  as  we  passea 
here  and  there  crosses  set  up,  asking  prayers  for  the  soul  of  one  or  more 
victims  "  perished  miserably,"  we  occasionally  heard  the  report,  and  then 
the  sigh  of  a  falling  avalanche  on  some  of  the  mountains  around  us ;  se- 
vend  such  falls  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  morning  as  the  sun's  warmth 
came  to  act,  and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  thes  peculation — ^Why  may  not 
one  of  these  take  our  direction  as  well  as  any  other  ?  Who  can  answer 
why  ? — except  by  reference  to  that  Providence  in  which  God  tells  us  He 
has  '^  the  hairs  of  our  heads  all  numbered,"  and  in  which  He  can  order 
the  ''  fall  to  the  ground"  alike  of  the  avalanche  and  '^  the  sparrow !" 

Our  ascent,  though  slow  as  to  distance,  was  rapid  as  to  climate,  and 
we  presently  came  to  tliat  debatable  land  where  winter  and  summer 
still  disputed  the  ground,  literally  face  to  face,  and  inch  by  inch.  At 
first  we  were  surprised  and  interested,  as  the  road  wound  upward  through 
a  region  of  huge  rock  an4.  precipice,  to  remark  that  wherever  a  little 
spot  of  soil  presented  itself^  it  was  thickly  carpeted  with  the  richest 
variety  of  flowers,  on  a  grbund  of  exquisite  green.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  than  these  little  natural  gardens,  bloommg  in  places 
which  the  snow  had  covered  probably  a  week  before :  in  one  spot,  not 
four  yards  square,  I  counted,  with  a  passing  glance,  not  less  than  a 
dozen  different  wild  flowers,  gentian,  cowslip,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others,  but  chief  among  them  all,  that  sweet  little  catholic  flower — the 
same  in  every  clime  and  lang^ge  —  the  Forget-me-not.  Having 
already  inflicted  on  my  readers  the  rhymes  with  which  I  bec^iled  a 
rainy  transit  over  Lago  Magiore,  I  now  offer  them  the  thoughts  with 
which  this  little  flower  cheered  my  upward  way.    I  do  not  say  they 
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were  finished  Aere,  Imt  the  Tougli  draft  wai  forged  and  tin  idea  pat 
in  shape,  as  I  loitexed  behind  the  carnages  towaxda  tiie  snowy  faakisf 

the  Spleughen. 

TO  A  SPRIG  OF  "FORGET-BfE-NOT,**  GATHERED  IN  THE  fiPLEUGfiES  PAfll^ 

JUNE  6,  1851. 

Forget  thee ! — never — till  their  hold, 

Clinging  to  Memory*s  greenest  spot. 
Shall  fail  the  beautiful  and  bold  ; 

Thy  name^s  a  spell — ^  Forget-me-not  !* 

Blind  with  tbe  ^are  of  ctreling  snows. 
With  what  relief  my  pained  e^  caught 

Where,  overhead,  the  Alp^peak  rose 
Thy  modest  €ower— "  Forget-me-not.** 

I  found  thee  midst  a  whole  parterre, 

Brightly  in  Nalure*8  carpet  wrought. 
But  none  of  all  the  bright  ones  there 

Appealed  like  tliee — "  Forget-me-not" 

Kot  wild  rose-blush  of  warmer  hue. 
Nor  violet  bud  with  fragrance  fraught. 

If  or  gentian's  deeper  dazzling  blue 
Had  charms  like  thine^*' ForgetHne  not* 

For  near  or  fiur,  wherever  we  roam. 
Waked  from  the  loof^ealed  depths  of  fliou^t. 

Youth's  memories,  and  tics  of  home 
Bprtng  at  thy  toocb-^"  Forgsl  ae  oot* 

Still  continuing  to  mount,  we  presently  came  on  flie  baCttte-field,  ^en 
the  conflict  between  snow  and  sun  raged  in  good  earnest.  To  €any  on 
the  metapbor,  wbile  one  party  kept  up  an  incessant,  steaSj  fire,  fts 
other  offering  but  a  dogged,  passive  resistance,  bleeding  at  evety  psw^ 
was  giving  ground,  though  imperceptibly  yet  certainly.  We  wese-m 
at  the  exact  line  to  examine  the  pnenomena  of  winter  prolonged  tals 
"  leafy  June  ;*'  and  at  length  forced  to  jield  the  eartb  to  i^e  nd©  of  4e 
short  but  rapid  summer  of  these  regions.  The  first  fact  that  stmck  us  wfl^ 
that,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  retreating  anow,  out  of  tiie  brown  earfi, 
which  as  yet  had  not  yet  time  to  assume  its  sununer  livery  of  green,  Ae 
crocus  and  snowdrop  were  springing  up  even  a|  we  looked  on — in  fm^ 
where  the  snow  had  lain  yesterday,  flowers  we];eitmr8tingihroi:^  to-Aav! 
And  no  wonder,  for  they  were  everywhere  watered  with  water  actuaDjrtepid. 
We  put  our  hands  to  tne  bare  brown  soil,  and  it  felt  warm  to  iiie  touch  ss 
a  hot-bed.  The  melting  of  the  snow  did  not  t|ke  place  at  the  snr&oe,  but 
underneath,  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  gjfdund  on  whidi  it  laj.  As 
we  looked  around  us,  and  saw  in  every  direc(|oD  the  slight  Imt  eontinvoii 
drain  ^mth  which  the  whole  body  of  snow  wi|  trickling  down -the  slopes  of 
flie  mountain,  and  making  its  way  into  the  rills,  rivulets,  and  streani 
around,  many  of  the  phenomena  of  these  regions  became  intelfigiUe.  Ws 
saw  under  our  eyes  the  sources  of  those  floods  which»  m  summer,  wlisa 
other  rivers  shrink  in  their  beds,  swell  the  rives  having  their  nse  in  tb 
regions  of  eternal  frost  into  ^turbid  torrents.  We  saw  also  under  onr 
eyes  the  forcing  process,  which  produces  the  Lapland  and  Alpbie  sum* 
mer,  ripening  in  few  days  fruits  and  flowers,  which,  in  more  tempenis 
regions,  take  months  to  acqmre  the  same  perfection.  I  shall  neUbsr 
pcozle  myself  nor  my  readers  with  theories  of  latent  or  radiated  hea^ 
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liiit  simply  give  myreftulting  impieesion — that  the  whole  scene  before  me 
w«8  one  huge  hot-bed,  kept  at  a  forcing  heat  bj  the  wonderful  compeii- 
tfiiting  provisions  of  nature,  and  that  the  covering  of  snow  was  somenow 
made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  the  glass  frame  of  a  hot-house  and 
of  a  vast  watering-pot ;  superior  even  to  the  magnificent  system  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  which  maoe  Lambardy,  as  it  ky  below  us,  the  garden 
land  of  Europe. 

Still  we  went  up,  and  now  ''  the  bounds  of  &lse  and  true  are  past," 
and  we  are  comjpletely  in  the  snow  -world.  Traces  of  man  or  his  works 
beyond  the  road  we  travelled  there  were  none,  save  hero  and  there  the 
blackened  walls  of  a  deserted  chalet,  grim  and  miserable  ;  aome  of  them 
showing  terrible  tokens  of  what  might  have  Jiappened  if  any  .had  dared 
to  abide  in  them  during  winter.  Occasionally  there  was  a  half  cfaal^ 
landing,  the  remaining  half  cut  awajf,  either  in  the  swei^  cf  an  a¥a- 
kadie  or  in  the  bombsheU-wliiil  of  a  pMsnig  T9ck,  m  daan  as  ifa  IniiB 
had  sliced  it  The  mountaineers  i>e»occiipy  those  dreary-looking  abodes^ 
while  keeping  their  cattle  on  the  upper  pasturee  during  the  short  summw 
of  a  month  or  two,  and  at  September,  or  thereabouts,  resign  them  to 
winter  again.  As  we  saw  them  half  «memqg  irom  thcdr  snow  covering, 
without  a  sign  of  life  about  them,  more  desolate  abodes  for  humanity 
imilgination  could  not  picture  to  ita^.  Somewhare  here  is  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  the  road  is  the  design  of  a  Chevalier  Donnegam ; 
and  I  dare  say  it  is  to  impress  the  traveller  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
benefits  which  he  owes  to  the  engineering  powers  of  the  Chevalier  Don- 
aegani  that  the  diligenza  seems  to -stop,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  a  point 
of  the  road  whence  a  short  path  brings  you  to  the  f^aiflad^  of  the  Me- 
dessimo  stream ;  from  whence,  looking  aown  over  a  wall  Af  rock  of  800 
leet  sheer  depth,  you  may  well  realise  your  chances  of  escape  from  an 
avalanche  projected  into  the  Cardinell  pass  below.  The  cascade  at  your 
dde— a  tolerable  but  not  overwhelming  volume  of  water— rgoes  collectedly 
over  the  ledge,  but  before  it  is  half-wi^  down  the  £aU,  is  broken  and 
dissipated  into  mist ;  and  one  may  aaCaly  assert  ihat  not  a  single  drop 
eiver  reaches  the  valley  by  perpendicular  descent  Could  one  preserve 
keain  and  eye  without  reeling,  here  would  be  the  spot  to  witness  the  fall 
of  an  avalanche  into  the  valley  underneath.  But  I  snspeet  that  nature  will 
■at  be  closely  looked  upon  by  human  eye  in  these  vast  operations  ;  :aBd 
tiiat  ice  dust,  darkness,  and  aeafening  noise,  overwhelming  to  the  human 
senses,  are  too  inevitable  concomitants  of  these  events  to  permit  of  am 
lealising  the  suave  mart  magno  of  the  poet* 

*  As  we  had  adopted  this  route  professedly  to  eojoj,  if  possible,  an  avalaaohe 
^'in  moderatioo,"  I  may  as  well  honestly  confess  that  as  we  got  nearer  to  the 
yesaihility  I  found  my  appetite  for  the  enjoyment  lenaoni'i^  every  momtnt;  and 
by  the  time  I  stood  in  the  poiitian  where  this  phenomena  of  nature  might  present 
itaelf  at  any  instant,  I  felt  quite  satisfied,  not  to  say  thankflil,  as  time  went 
by,  and  no  avaUnche  came  near.  The  first  abatement  of  my  appetite  for  this 
AJ^ne  luxury  came  on  when,  abont  a  mile  above  "Gampo  Dolcino,  I  heard  a 
sbarp  report  Uke  a  musket-shot,  and  presently  a  kind  of  rushing  sound,  gentle  as 
tiie  sigh  of  a  giant  in  love.  '*  An  avalanche,**  said  the  driver,  turning  his  head. 
I  Jnoked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  down  the  akpe  of  a  mountain,  ^ppa- 
lantly  about  three  miles  distant,  at  the  other  «de  of  the  Cardinell  pass,  I  saw 
something  like  a  gigantic  stream  of  milk  gliding  towards  a  valley.  Could  this 
ianoeentrlooking  thing  be  the  dreaded  avsOaBohe?  Yes,  it  certainly  was.  I  saw 
the  mountain  left  bare  and  brown  as  it  glided  oo,  pnseat^  a  ism  dads  j  " 
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We  were  now  in  the  actual  avalanche  region,  and  approached  those 
famous  galleries  through  which  the  road  passes  for  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  and  which  are  constructed  upon  the  principle  inculcated  hy  the 
homely  Scotch  proverb,  which  bids  us  "  Jouk,  and  let  the  Jaw  gae  bye;" 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  on  the  larger  principle  now  beginnmg 
to  be  universally  recognised  in  human  science,  that  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  the  way  to  conquer  natural  difficulties  is  not  to  oppose,  but  to 
yield  to  them.*  The  Plymouth  breakwater  fulfils  its  functions,  not  by 
presenting  a  wall  to  the  waves,  but  by  allowing  them  to  break  on  its 
shelved  side  as  on  a  natural  beach ;  and  the  Spleughen  galleries  shan 
the  conflict  with  the  avalanche  force  by  lying  under  it,  and  allowing  it 
to  rush  over  their  arched  roofs  adapted  to  the  natural  lie  of  the  over- 
hanging rock,  down  which  the  avalanche  pursues  its  thundering  way. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  many  an  avalanche  has  fallen  over  these  g^eries  since 
their  formation,  leaving  the  roadway  uninjured  beneath;  and,  as  we 
passed,  we  could  well  realise  the  possibility  of  an  avalanche  sweeping 
over  us,  doing  as  little  injury  to  life  or  limb  as  the  Fall  of  Niagara  causes 
to  those  who  stand  beneath  it  in  the  cavern  formed  between  the  volume 
of  waters  and  the  wall  of  rock  over  which  they  tumble. 

Darkly  yawned  the  first  gallery,  1500  feet  in  length,  as  our  carriages 
rolled  noiselessly  into  its  recesses  ;  its  small,  oblong  windows  gave  but  a 
gloaming  light,  little  more  than  enough  to  make  darkness  visible.  The 
passage  through  was  by  no  means  clear.  We  occasionally  discerned 
great  drifts  of  snow  lying  here  and  there  under  the  windows,  which 
must  have  been  blown  in  during  the  stormy  winter ;  and  in  one  or  two 
places  the  snow  would  appear  to  have  completely  choked  the  pass,  for  it 
was  shovelled  aside  to  leave  carriage-way,  evidently  by  human  labour. 
We  proceeded  slowly  through,  and  emerged  into  clear  sunshine.  Our 
eyesight  was  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  snow 
around  us  when  we  entered  a  second  g^lery,  as  gloomy  but  not  as  long 
as  the  first,  emerging  from  which  we  passed  through  a  third;  and, 
leaving  that  behind,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Spleughen  rose  on  our  left 
hand  in  snowy  majesty,  at  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet,  while  beneath 
it,  completely  commanding  the  pass  through  an  oblong  valley,  in  official 
sulkiness  stood  the  Austrian  Dogana,  its  appiurtenances  of  vast  post- 
stables,  and  an  hostelrie — of  which  you  might  be  glad  to  avail  yoursdf 
in  a  blinding  storm,  but  would  certainly  eschew  otherwise  ;  for  not  all 
the  snow  of  the  impending  mountains  could  wash  away  its  ensemble  of 

seemed  to  bound  after  it  down  the  steep;  these  were  massive  rocks,  loosened  and 
leaping  into  the  valleys  below,  such  as  lay  round  us  in  the  glen  of  the  Lira,  brought 
down  there  by  similar  causes.  Soon  after,  the  avalanche  reached,  I  suppose,  some 
precipice,  and  went  bodily  over;  for  a  snow-mist  arose,  and  for  a  wmle  hid  this 
scene.  By  appearance  I  had  judged  it  three  miles  distant.  I  suggested  this  \o 
the  driver;  he  smiled,  and  said  it  was  twenty!  Until  then  I  had  no  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  of  nature  on  which  I  looked.  I  heard  and  saw 
several  others  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  all  at  a  considerable  distance; 
and  as  the  driver  ever  piously  ejaculated  at  each  explosion,  "  If  it  please  God  and 
the  Virgin  that  they  come  no  nearer,*'  I  soon  began  to  acknowledge  the  wish  with 
an  amen. 

*  If  I  do  not  much  mistake,  I  have  seen  this  profound  principle  expressed  in  the 
motto,*'  Cedendo  vindmus,*'  adopted  doubtless  by  some  sagacious  founder  of  a 
fiimily  who  had  steered  himself  through  troublous  and  stormy  times,  by  acting 
on  the  principle  that  occasionally  a  '*  looshig  tack  '*  is  a  better  way  of  making  a 
prosperous  voyage  than  to  sail  for  ever  in  **  the  wind's  eye." 
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filth  and  grossierete.  Every  one  must  remark  that  dirt  and  slush  always 
looks  all  the  dirtier  for  its  contrast  with  *'  unsunned  snow."  And  as 
this  Austrian  Dogana  stood  with  all  the  accumulated  frowsy  heaps  of 
winter  in  great  petrified  dunghills  ahout  it,  I  thought  I  never  looked  on 
a  more  uninviting  domicile.  As  for  the  residents  of  this  dirty  den» 
officers,  men,  and  horse*hoys,  all  alike  turned  out  in  an  uniform  of  dark 
green  spectacles,  essential  for  the  preservation  of  sight  in  these  high 
regions ;  they  therefore  were,  I  presume,  unconscious  of  the  filthy  ap- 
pearance which  everything  wore  to  our  undefended  and  unhabituated 
vision. 

These  goggle-eyed  gentlemen  took  a  considerable  time  to  vise  our  pass- 
ports (it  was  the  last  infliction  of  that  torment  which  we  experienced; 
free  Switzerland,  England's  continental  counterpart,  knows  nothing  of 
such  inventions),  and  we  took  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  slight  refec- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  some  Como  confectionary,  excellent  in  its  kind, 
which  I  had  laid  in  a  few  days  before  against  emergency ;  and  I  never 
expect  to  find  a  more  appetismg  locality  than  the  gorge  of  the  Spleughen; 
and  never,  never  again  do  I  expect  to  enjoy  such  a  draught  of  ice-cold 
water  as  washed  down  our  repast.  This  finished,  the  officials  satbfied, 
and  a  fresh  relay  of  magnificent  horses  to  the  carriages,  we  now  prepared 
for  what  was  really  the  opening  of  the  pass,  for  hitherto  our  way,  though 
steep,  was  open,  and  the  natural  road,  but  we  now  entered  what  might 
be  called  a  lane,  through  the  deep-lying  snow,  without  following  the  line 
of  road  at  aU,  cut  by  human  labour  the  exact  breadth,  and  scarcely  the 
breadth  of  a  carriage;  and  as  we  advanced  the  snow  walls  rose  as 
straight  and  perpendicular  as  the  side  of  a  house,  to  a  height  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  lie  of  the  ground  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  in  some 
places  even  thirty  feet !  Through  this  lane  our  string  of  carriages  pro- 
ceeded as  noiselessly  as  if  the  horses  had  been  shod  with  felt.  At  in- 
tervals of  a  half  quarter  of  a  mile  were  men  stationed  ready  to  shovel  away 
any  impediment,  who  stared  gravely  at  us  from  their  green  eyes  as  we 
passed.  A  workman,  en  blouse,  with  green  spectacles  on  nose,  and 
shovel  on  shoulder,  was  a  strange  looking  object;  sometimes  a  horse, 
awkwardly  driven,  or  slipping  from  the  snowball  which  collected  on 
his  hoof,  would  gib  a  little,  and  bear  his  carriage  against  the  snow  wall, 
an  accident  which  caused  a  halt  until  *'  extra  luggage,"  in  the  shape  of  a 
couple  of  hundred-weight  of  snow,  was  discharged  from  the  vehicle.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  proceeded  safely  and  cautiously,  until  the  sum- 
mit level  was  mastered,  and  we  began  to  descend  traverses  corresponding 
to  those  which  we  had  climbed  heretofore.  Here  the  rule  and  necessity 
'  of  the  road  obliged  us  to  call  a  solemn  halt  of  a  full  hour  in  a  'Mie  by," 
provided  for  such  emergency,  until  an  ascending  train  of  carts,  carriages, 
and  oxen  from  the  Swiss  side  had  passed  us.  The  opening  of  the  pass 
was  quite  as  great  an  event  for  the  traders  of  Switzerland  as  for  the 
tourists  of  Italy;  and  as  the  pent-up  stream  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
rolled  slowly  up  hill  southward,  I  should  be  afraid  to  guess  the  length  of 
the  train  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes  which  passed  us  in 
solemn  procession.  First  came  an  English  britschka  (Long-acre  against 
the  world),  in  which  stood  up  an  elegant-looking  English  girl,  staring  with 
surprise  at  our  collection  of  nondescript  conveyances;  her  husband,  or  lover, 
or  brother,  as  the  case  might  be,  sat  with  cheroot  in  mouth  on  the  box ; 
then  came  a  routo  of  oxen  shouldering  each  other,  and  their  huge  homa 
March — ^vol.  c.  no.  cccxcix.  .  z 
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fonning  a  forest  of  formidable-looking  weapons  (one  ooold  undentsod 
how  a  driren  herd  of  these  animals  could  fonnerly  have  routed  legions  la 
a  pass  like  this);  then  came  in  long  array  the  low,  seemingly  ungainly 
Swiss  car  of  huiden,  which  might  be  called  the  ship  of  the  Alps,  freighted 
with  a  '^  general  cargo,"  among  which  we  recognised  the  complicated 
machinery  of  a  steam-engine,  distributed  on  seyend  cars — an  appaiitioD 
which  seemed  to  set  all  the  Italians  questioning  and  inquiring  what  it 
could  be  or  mean?  The  weariest  day  comes  to  an  end ;  the  cavalcade  for 
Italy  slowly  wtoded  its  way  upwards,  and  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
downward  traverses ;  a  truly  perilous  undertaking  to  appearance,  but 
which  we  accomplished  in  stwaty,  thanks  to  a  gracious  Providence,  and 
reached  our  ''  pranio,"  or  mid-day  collation,  at  Spleughen  about  two 
o'clock.  Thus  performing  in  safety  a  journey  which  worthy  lAxs, 
Marianne  Starke  says,  ^'  ought  never  to  be  attempted  in  June." 

In  a  secondary  sense,  and  as  its  secondary  causes,  the  safety  of  our 
descent  was  due  to  those  noble  animals  of  whom  I  before  qioke ;  the 
docility  and  sagacity  with  which  they  performed  the  passage  of  those 
zig-zag  traverses  by  which  we  descended  the  mountain,  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  Of  a  size  approaching  that  of  the  London  dray-hone^ 
they  turned  the  sharp  corners  with  a  practised  caution  worthy  of  the 
most  managed  steed  at  Astiey's  ;  all  the  powers  of  charioteering  would 
have  been  powerless  to  regulate  the  descent ;  but  these  fine  creatuia 
unsht  literally  be  said  to  have  taken  the  reins  into  their  own  caatrol, 
and  yet  not  to  abuse  tiieir  license.  As  if  to  show  us  how  nmch  we  owed 
them,  an  incident  occurred  in  mid-descent,  which,  even  when  I  aov 
think  of  it  at  safe  distance,  chills  my  blood.  We  were  in  full  career,  t 
carriafi;e  on  each  traverse,  in  a  position  each  relatively  to  the  other  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  flats  of  a  ten-story  Edinburgh  house,  ne 
actually  looked  down  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage  next  below  us,  and  not 
a  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  us,  when  we  heiurd  a  general  ezclaraatioo. 
and  there  was  an  evident  attempt  to  check  the  whole  cavalcade :  to  our 
horror  we  saw  that  the  leaders  of  the  foremost  carriage,  the  diligenee 
proper,  the  coupe  of  which  had  been  the  champ  de  batatUe  in  the  morning, 
had,  in  taming  a  traverse,  been  unable  to  check  themselves  in  time,  hsd 
gone  over  the  trifling  road  fence,  and  in  danger  of  instant  destruction,  were 
standing  on  a  mere  ledge  of  bank  impending  over  the  precipice  below, 
with  the  monstrous  triple  carriage,  and  wheel-horses,  ready  to  be  dragged 
after  them.  For  a  moment  the  scene  was  horrible  even  to  look  at 
Quick  as  light  every  male  of  the  party  was  on  the  road  hastening  to  the 
rescue,  which  was  a  work  of  some  time  and  caution  ;  to  secure  the  great 
diligence  from  going  over  by  its  own  gravity,  to  rescue  from  their  plase 
of  peril  the  noble  animals,  who,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  oonacioas 
of  their  danger,  helped  in  their  own  way  to  remove  it  by  standing 
motionless,  to  re-adjust  the  harness,  and  give  the  ponderous  vehicle  in 
charge  to  the  canducteur  instead  of  the  incapable  driver,  all  this  was  a 
work  of  time  :  at  length  the  cavalcade  was  once  more  in  motion ;  and  I 
daresay  not  a  soul  among  us  who  witnessed  the  occurrence,  who  <Ud  not 
receive  a  profound  impression,  that  the  run  down  an  Alpine  pass  was  an 
achievement  far  more  easy  than  safe. 

The  ludicrous  will  often  mingle  with  the  most  sublime  aad  criticsl 
danger.  As  I  harried  down,  among  others,  to  the  rescue^  even  tbe 
honor  I  feltat  what  might  happen  before  the  inmates  of  the  imperiUsd 
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diligence  were  rescued,  was  lost  in  a  laugh  at  seebg  from  one  of  the 
terraces  above,  the  activity  with  which  the  "  invalid  of  the  coup^** 
imitated  her  sister  in  jumping  out  at  the  safe  side  of  the  road ;  the 
youngest,  or  most  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the  party,  could  not  have  done  it 
Detter.  I  thought  of  tlie  tongue-tied  boy,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
fiEtther's  danger,  spoke  I— of  the  gouty  man,  who  forgot  his  crutches  and 
ran  down  stairs  on  hearing  that  the  house  was  a-fire !  Here  was  a  rich, 
hippish,  petted  demoiselle  to  match,  who  that  mormng  had  tottered  Ian- 
goishingly  towards  the  carriage,  but  in  the  hour  of  peril  fomid  her 
nerves  as  firmly  strung  for  a  jump,  as  need  be.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  shock  had  the  bracing  effect  of  a  shower-bath,  and 
that  she  found  herself  all  the  better  for  the  alarm  and  exertion  afterwards. 

Arrived  at  Spleughen,  where  I  had  arranged  to  stop,  with  a  view  to 
an  expedition  to  the  Voghelberg  Glacier,  at  the  Rhine  source,  I  expe- 
rienced the  first  contrast  between  Swiss  honesty  and  Italian  pdicy.  I 
communicated  this  intention  to  '^  mine  host"  of  the  Splei^hen  Inn,  and 
he  answered  me  in  the  very  words  of  my  crafty  Milan  lanAord,  but  with 
a  meaning  and  intention  directly  opposite :  ^*  Not  open  yet,  signor ;  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  attempt  the  glacier  until  the  snow  melts  more.  Ton 
might  stay  here  a  week  and  not  succeed;  you  had  best  go  on  to  Coire.** 
Hero  was  disinterested  honesty  in  true  mountain  simplicity ;  this  man 
might  easily  have  kept  me  as  his  guest  from  day  to  day,  but  he  preferred 
telling  me  the  direct  truth  in  the  first  instance.  I  trust  mine  honest 
host  of  Spleughen  will  find  the  realisation  of  the  axiom  that  *^  honesty  is 
&e  best  policy."    If  he  does  not,  he  ought. 

For  several  reasons,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inflict  on  my  readers  the 
slow  length  of  the  '^Via  Mala"  from  Spleughen  to  Coire,  for  the  first 
and  best  reason,  that  I  do  not  myself  retun  as  dear  and  vivid  impres- 
sions of  it  as  I  could  vrish.  Hie  truth  is^  as  I  found  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  ihere  are  certain  routes  in  travel  which  should  no  more  be 
reversed  than  you  should  look  at  the  wrong  ride  of  a  rilk-stuff,  or  eat 
plain  meat  after  seasoned,  or  do  aiw  other  incongruous  tlung ;  thus,  you 
should  ever  go  '^  up  the  Rhine,"  ana  take  in  its  quieter  beauties  before  you 
throw  yourself  into  the  grander  scenes  of  the  Oberland,  or  Orisons.  You 
should  come  up  the  "Via  Mala"  before  you  have  encountered  the  more 
truly  Alpine  horrors  of  the  higher  pass;  although  I  retain  a  general 
impresrion  of  magnificent  scenery  in  the  stupendous  Rheinwald  defile^ 
with  its  giant  pines  and  foaming  torrents,  still  I  cannot  now  say  that  I 
could  dilate  on  any  feature  of  the  tranrit,  except  my  own  wonder  and 
incredulity  in  seeing  at  a  thousand  feet  below  me  wliat  I  was  informed 
was  the  entire  JRhine,  writhing  and  boiling  between  two  walls  of  rock, 
which,  as  I  stood  by  the  gorge,  and  peered  into  its  depths,  did  not  look 
to  be  twenty  feet  asunder.  My  eye  was  doubtless  deceived  by  the 
gigantic  scale  of  all  around  me,  but  this  awful  chasm  did  look  as  if  an 
active  man  could  have  jumped  across  it  without  great  exertion ;  and  yet 
here  was  a  great  river,  struggfing  in  its  grasp,  r^uced  to  the  dhnenrions 
of  a  mill-stream. 

After  twenty  hours  of  hard  travd,  or  at  least  bemg  girded  and  wound 
up  for  travel,  eleven  o'clock  saw  us  fiurly  housed  in  onr  inn  si  Cobe,  the 
capital  of  the  Grisons;  and  I  only  fear  ihat^  without  Ae  eieuse  of  loco- 
motion, my  readers  may  feel  as  fatigued  in  reading  us  I  was  in  making 
the  journey. 

z2 
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LITERARY   LEAFLETS. 

BY  Sm  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XVIL— Ruskin's  Stones  op  Venice.* 

Sermons  in  stones — these  could  the  outlawed  Foresters  of  Arden  de- 
cipher and  lay  to  heart.  In  the  Stones  of  Venice,  well  may  the  seeing 
eye  of  the  Oxford  Graduate  read  sermons  of  deep  sigpnificance,  poems  rf 
high  imagination — the  poetry  of  Art,  in  its  epic  unity  and  development, 
its  dramatic  ener^es,  its  lyrical  raptures.  Considering  Venice  as  a 
ministering  handmaid  to  Art,  may  it  not  be  said,  without  irreverence^ 
that  her  ministration,  written  and  engraven  in  stones,  was  glorious? 
which  glory,  however,  was  to  be  done  away. 

Beautiful  Venice  !  I5f  irorarroi  \iBot  km  Trorcnrai  'oiKodotuu.  Behold  what 
maimer  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here.  The  Stones  of  Venice— 
not  of  Venice  as  she  is,  not  of  Venice  as  now  for  centuries  she  has  been — 
but  of  the  fur  city  in  her  prime,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  before  decline 
and  degradation  had  spoilt  her  palaces,  and  the  iron  had  entered  into  the 
soul  of  her  children — of  her  Mr.  Ruskin  is  enamoured ;  her  architecture 
is  the  theme  of  his  high  argument,  the  burden  of  his  prose-poetry ;  he 
kindles  into  a  glow  as  he  thinketh  upon  her  Stones,  and  it  pitieth  him  to 
see  her  in  the  dust. 

"  The  Venice  of  modern  fiction  and  drama,"  he  reminds  us,  "  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  a  mere  efflorescence  of  decay,  a  stage  dream  which 
the  first  ray  of  daylight  must  dissipate  into  dust.  No  prisoner,  whose 
name  is  worth  remembering,  or  whose  sorrow  deserved  sympathy,  ever 
crossed  that '  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Byronic  ideal 
of  Venice ;  no  great  merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw  that  Ivialto  under 
which  the  traveller  now  passes  with  breathless  interest :  the  statue  which 
Byron  makes  Faliero  adaress  as  of  one  of  his  great  ancestors  was  erected 
to  a  soldier  of  fortune  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Faliero's  death; 
and  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  city  have  been  so  entirely  altered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  three  centuries,  that  if  Henry  Dandolo  or  Francis 
Foscari  could  be  summoned  from  their  tombs,  and  stood  each  on  the 
deck  of  his  galley  at  the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Canal,  that  renowned 
entrance,  the  pamter's  favourite  subject,  the  novelist's  fevourite  scene, 
where  the  water  first  narrows  by  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  La  Salute — 
the  mighty  Doges  would  not  know  in  what  spot  of  the  world  they  stood, 
would  literally  not  recognise  one  stone  of  the  great  city,  for  whose  sake, 
and  by  whose  ingratitude,  their  grey  hairs  had  been  brought  down  with 
bitterness  to  the  g^ave.  The  remains  of  their  Venice  lie  hidden  behind 
the  cumbrous  masses  which  were  the  delight  of  the  nations  in  its  dotage; 
hidden  in  many  a  grass-grown  court,  and  silent  pathway,  and  lightless 
canal,  where  the  slow  waves  have  sapped  their  foundations  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  must  soon  prevail  over  them  for  ever."     Out  of  these, 

•  The  Stones  of  Venice.  By  John  Ruskin,  author  of  "Modem  Painters,"  &c 
(Vol.  I.  The  Foundations.— Vol.  U.  The  Sea  Stories.— VoL  in.  The  Fall) 
London:  Snxitb,  Elder,  and  Co.    1851—1853. 
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therefore,  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin's  aim,  by  gleanings  and  gatherings,  to  restore 
some  faint  image  of  the  lost  city ;  **  more  gorgeous  a  thousandfold  than 
that  which  now  exists,  yet  not  created  in  the  day-dream  of  the  prince, 
nor  by  the  ostentation  of  the  noble,  but  built  by  iron  hands  and  patient 
hearts,  contending  against  the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of  man, 
so  that  its  wonderfulness  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  indolence  of  imagina- 
tion, but  only  after  frank  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  that  wild  and 
solitary  scene,  whose  restless  tides  and  trembling  sands  did  indeed  shelter 
the  birth  of  the  city,  but  long  denied  her  dominion."  Out  of  the  four- 
teen centuries  which  include  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Venice,*  the 
first  nine  are  said  to  monopolise  her  noblest  achievemcTits  and  all  her 
"  hero  princes."  The  commencement  of  her  Fall  is  dated  from  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century — although  her  commercial  prosperity  in 
the  close  of  that  century  has  iiiduced  historians  to  postpone  the  epoch  of 
decadence  until  the  league  of  Cambray  (1508).  It  is  Mr.  Ruskin's 
general  theoremf  in  these  volumes,  that  the  advent  of  Christianity,  as  it 
first  rendered  possible  the  full  development  of  the  soul  of  man,  so  it  in- 
volved that  of  the  arts  of  man — and  thus  gave  birth  to  a  new  architec- 
ture, not  only  immeasurably  superior  to  all  that  had  preceded  it,  but 
demonstrably  the  best  architecture  that  can  exist ;  perfect  in  construction 
and  decoration,  and  fit  for  the  practice  of  all  time.  That  this  architec- 
ture, commonly  called  "  Gothic,"  though  in  conception  perfect,  like  the 
theoiy  of  a  Christian  character,  never  reached  an  actual  perfection,  having 
been  retarded  and  corrupted  by  various  adverse  influences, — ^but  that 
it  reached  its  highest  perfection,  hitherto  manifested,  about  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  then  indicative  of  a  peculiar  energy  in  the 
Christian  mind  of  Europe.  That  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Christianity  of  Europe  being  undermined,  the  architecture  of  Christian 
Europe  became  debased  or  superseded  by  Pagan  imitations  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  old  Greece  and  Rome.  And  that  while  the  latter  architecture, 
though  not  good  in  itself,  was  natural  quoad  its  original  artists,  the  old 
Greeks  and  Romans, — good,  therefore,  in  some  respects,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular time,  however  unsuitable  for  the  practice  of  a  ftiture  time, — yet 
that  the  imitative  (Paganised-Christian)  architecture  introduced  first  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  practised  ever  since,  was  neither  eood  nor  na- 
tural— good  in  no  respect,  good  for  no  time.  That  all  the  architects 
who  have  built  in  that  style  have  built  what  was  worthless — a  conclusion 
which  brands  as  worthless,  deliberately  and  empliatically,  the  greater 
part  of  the  architecture  of  the  last  three  centuries,  not  omitting  that  now 
in  order  of  construction. 

So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  avowal  of  this  sweeping  resumSf  this 
radical  principle  of  reform,  Mr.  Ruskin  only  condescends  to  smile  at  the 
naivete  of  those  reviewers  who  have  exclaimed,  "Why,  if  you  are  right, 
then  all  the  architects,  and  all  the  architectural  teaching  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  must  have  been  wrong."  "  Just  so,"  he  replies.  "  Kjiow- 
ing  myself  to  be  right,  inevitably  I  knew  them  to  be  wrong,  flagrantly 

•  That  is  to  say,  from  a.d.  421,  the  accepted  date  of  the  "  first  establishment  of 
a  consular  govcmment  on  the  Island  of  the  Bialto,*'  to  ▲.n.  1797,  when  the  French 
army  of  inrasion  proclaimed  the  Venetian  republic  a  thing  of  the  past. 

f  See  first  index  appended  to  voL  iii. 
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wrong,  viciooflly  and  ruinously  wrong — wrong  throughout,  and  wrong  a& 
of  them.  And  what  I  say  is,  that  we  must  renounce  this  mistake  of  thi^e 
oentuiies — we  must  ahjure  it  unconditionally,  we  must  despise  it  and  for- 

Et  it,  and  for  the  time  to  come  we  must  adopt  the  alone  g^ood  and  per* 
it,  the  everlastingly  hest  style,  of  Christian  Gothic." 

In  working  out  this  theorem,  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  first  volume  sketohei 
the  history  of  Christian  architecture  up  to  the  period  of  the  Refonnatioiii 
and  analyses  the  entire  system  of  the  laws  of  architectural  constructioii 
and  decoration,  deducing  from  those  laws  positive  condusioiiB  as  to  the 
best  forms  and  manners  of  building  for  all  time.  In  hb  second  (^'  The 
Sea-Stories"\  he  describes  '^  one  of  the  most  important  and  least  known 
forms  of  Cnristian  architecture,  as  exhibited  in  Venice,"  analysing  its 
xiature,  and  devoting  a  prominent  section  to  the  sesthetical  value  [of 
eolour.  In  his  third  ("  The  Fall"),  he  examines  the  *m  and  the  dion, 
the  manner  and  the  causes,  of  the  corruption  of  Gothic  architecture,  de» 
fines  the  nature  of  the  Pagan  architecture  which  superseded  it,  conneeti 
this  supersession  with  the  subverdon  of  Venice,  and  warns  the  modem 
mind  against  its  cherished  habits  of  commerce  with  this  fatal  paganian. 

To  we  '^  Stories  of  Venice"  he  directs  our  gaze,  because  ^'  it  is  ia 
Venice,  and  in  Venice  only,  that  effectual  blows  can  be  struck  at  this 
pestilent  art  of  the  Renaissance.  Destroy  its  claims  to  admiration  then, 
and  it  can  assert  them  nowhere  else."  He  denounces  the  Renaissance  spirit 
as  base,  both  in  what  it  abstained  from  and  what  it  indulged  in — baM  b 
its  abstinence,  because  it  curtailed  the  bright  and  playful  wealth  of  fona 
and  thought  which  filled  the  architecture  of  the  eariier  ages  with  sources 
of  delight  for  their  hardy  spirit,  pure,  simple,  and  yet  rich  as  the  finetwoik 
of  flowers  and  moss,  watered  by  some  strong  and  stainless  mountam 
stream — and  base  in  its  indulgence,  because  it  granted  to  the  body  what 
it  withdrew  from  the  heart,  and  exhausted,  in  smoothing  ihe  pavement  for 
the  painless  feet,  and  sofi^ning  the  pillow  for  the  8lug|2^h  brain,  the 
powers  of  art  which  once  had  hewn  rough  ladders  into  the  deads  of 
neaven,  and  set  up  the  stones  by  which  they  rested  for  houses  of  God. 
Renaissance— which  in  Painting  is  headed  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Nk»lo 
Poussm,  and  in  Arclutecture  by  Sansovino  and  Palladio — is  tiie  rationalism 
of  art,  undermining  the  Christian  foundation,  and  degrading  the  heavenly, 
the  refined,  the  divine,  into  the  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  It  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  folly  and  hypocrisy.  It  introduced  into  art  gods  without 
power,  satyrs  without  rusticity,  men  without  humanity,  and  encumbered 
the  streets  with  scenic  affectations  in  preposterous  marble.*  *'Now 
Venice,  as  she  was  once  the  most  religious,  was  in  her  fedl  the  most  oor-^ 
rapt,  of  European  states ;  and  as  she  was  in  her  strength  the  centre  of 
the  pure  currents  of  Christian  architecture,  so  she  is  in  her  decline  the 


*  <<  Lower  and  lower  declines  the  level  of  abused  intellect;  the  base  school  of 
Isndscape  gradually  usurps  the  place  of  the  historical  painting,  which  bad  sunk 
into  prurient  pedantry,— the  Alsatian  sublimities  of  Salvator,  the  confeotaonaiy 
idealities  of  Claude,  the  dull  manufactures  of  Caspar  and  Canaletto,  south  of  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  north  the  patient  devotion  of  besotted  lives  to  delineation  of 
bricks  and  fogs,  faX  cattle,  and  ditchwater.  And  thus,  Christianity  and  morality, 
courage  and  intellect,  and  art,  all  crumbling  together  into  one  wreck,  we  are 
hurried  on  to  the  ftXL  of  Italy,  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  condition  of  art  io 
England  (saved  bv  her  Protestantism  from  severer  penalty)  in  the  time  of 
George  W*^Th«  tbmdations^  pp.  23-4. 
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tource  of  ^e  Renaissance.  It  was  the  origioality  and  splendour  of  the 
palaces  of  Vicenza  and  Venice  which  gave  this  school  its  eminence  in  the 
ejres  of  Europe ;  and  the  dying  city,  magnificent  in  her  dissipation,  and 
graceful  in  her  follies,  obtained  wider  worship  in  her  decrepitude  than  in 
her  youth,  and  sank  from  the  midst  of  her  admirers  into  the  grave."  This 
Benaissance  is  an  infallible  suggestion  of  invective  to  Mr.  Ruskiu,  through- 
out the  whole  gamut  of  his  eloquence  of  invective.  It  is  the  regicide 
Hazael  which  lays  the  wet  doth  on  the  face  of  the  sick  Gothic.  As  if  it 
were  not  nuisance  enough  in  the  mere  fact  of  its  own  existence,  it  appears 
inyariably  as  a  beast  of  prey,  and  founds  itself  on  the  ruin  of  all  that  is 
best  and  noblest.  And  the  vices  of  Roman  Renaissance  are  summed  up 
imder  the  threefold  division  of  Pride  of  Science,  Pride  of  State,  and  Pride 
of  System  : 

Pride  of  Science. — An  accurate  study  of  details,  a  thorough  undep- 
Manding  and  elaborate  expression  of  anatomy,  perspective,  &&,  would,  of 
oourse,  have  been  all  excellent  and  admirable,  had  it  been  regarded  as  the 
aid  of  art,  and  not  its  essence.  But  Renaissance  identified  science  and 
art,  and  assumed  that  to  advance  the  one  was  necessarily  to  perfect  the 
other.  Science,  such  as  Renaissance  affected,  was  to  it  a  matter  of  pride, 
not  of  love  ;  if  the  Renaissance  schools  had  reached  any  science  worthy 
die  name,  they  might  have  loved  it;  but  of  the  paltry  knowledge  they 
possessed,  they  could  only  be  proud :  the  one  main  purpose  of  the 
Renaissance  artists,  in  all  their  work,  was  to  show  how  much  they  knew. 
Their  scientific  teaching  became,  what  ours  is,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  assiduous  watering  of  trees  whose  stems  are  cut  through.  To  aid  and 
abet  this  pride  in  knowledge  comes  next 

Fride  of  State, — The  worst  form  of  aristocracy  is  stamped  on  the 
Renaissance  architecture :  coldness,  perfectness  of  training,  mcapability 
of  emotion,  want  of  sympathy  with  the  weakness  of  lower  men,  blank, 
hopeless,  haughty  self-sufficiency.  All  other  architectures  concede  some- 
thnig  for  common  men,  some  daily  bread  for  the  hunger  of  the  muldtude. 
But  the  architect  of  the  Renaissance  says,  proclaims  it  aloud  from  hia 
stately  house-top,  ''  You  cannot  feel  my  work  unless  you  study  Vitruvius. 
I  will  give  you  no  gay  colour,  no  pleasant  colour,  nothing  to  make  you 
happy;  for  I  am  a  Teamed  man.  All  the  pleasure  you  can  have  in  any- 
thing I  do  is  in  its  proud  breeding,  its  rigid  formalism,  its  perfect  finisn, 
its  cold  tranquillity.  I  do  not  work  for  the  vulgar,  only  for  the  men  of 
the  academy  and  the  court."  The  Renaissance  did  indeed  minister  to 
luxury ;  but  not  to  luxury  of  the  eye — that  is  a  holy  luxury,  to  which 
Nature  ministers  in  her  ]>ainted  meadows,  and  sculptured  forests,  and 
gilded  heavens — but  to  the  luxury  of  the  body,  by  means  of  that  kind  of 
domestic  architecture  on  which  we  pride  ourselves,  even  to  this  day,  as 
an  infinite  and  honourable  advance  from  the  rough  habits  of  our 
ancestors ;  from  the  time  when  the  king's  floor  was  strewn  with  rushes,* 
and  the  tapestries  swayed  before  the  searcliing  wind  in  the  baron's  halL 
To  this  add 

Pride  of  System. — The  minds  of  the  Renaissance  schoolmen  were 
encumbered,  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  by  a  passion  for  formulisation 
and  system — by  the  exclusive  study  of  Restraints.  The  sound  of  the 
forging  of  fetters  was  heard  from  sea  to  sea.  The  doctors  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  set  themselves  daily  to  the  invention  of  new  varieties  of 
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cages  and  manacles.  Renaissance  idolized  the  letter  which  killeth,  and 
repudiated  the  spirit  which  giveth  life.  And  the  doctors  of  architectural 
science  in  particular,  with  the  help  of  Vitnivius,  overpassed  all  con* 
ceivahle  bounds  of  puerility  and  inanity,  in  their  re-establishment  of  the 
"  five  orders,"  while  they  determined  the  proportions  of  each,  and  gave 
the  various  recipes  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  have  been  followed 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

In  this  manner,  and  nearly  in  these  words,  does  Mr.  Ruskin  assert  his 
great  right  to  be  angry  with  the  pestilent  Renidssance,  whose  transition 
from  Pride  to  Irifidelity  he  further  dilates  upon  in  equally  pitiless  terms. 
In  the  progress  of  his  discourse  we  are  startled — but  that  not  much, 
having  been  somewhat  habituated  to  the  startling  by  his  previous  writings, 
so  that  each  successive  shock  becomes  milder — by  occasional  phenomena 
in  the  shape  of  paradox,  and  crotchet,  and  dogmatism  most  peremptory. 
Among  other  stones  of  Venice  he  sometimes  l^hts  on  a  mill-stone,  and 
proves  his  capacity  to  see  into  it  much  farther  (out  of  sight  farther)  than 
other  men.  We  are  again  and  again  reminded  of  what  Mr.  Alaric 
Watts  tells  us  of  Turner's  distaste  fur,'^  Mr.  Ruskin's  superlative  eulogies.** 
The  old  painter  seems  to  have  reckoned  the  critic  as  one  who  went 
mare's-nesting :  "  He  knows  a  gp'eat  deal  more  about  my  pictures  than 
I  do,"  said  Turner;  '^  he  puts  things  into  my  headj  and  points  out  mean- 
ings in  them  that  I  never  intended."*  As  on  the  one  side  there  are 
critics  all  *'  censorious,"  who  are 

—  apt  to  sow  an  autlior*s  wheat  with  tares, 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious, 
Where  none  were  dreamt  of  ;f 

so  there  are,  on  the  other,  critics  whose  exuberantly  imaginative  admira- 
tion can  detect  a  microcosm  in  an  atom — who,  like  Philaminte  in  La 
Femmes  Savantes,  can  descry  un  million  de  motsi  lurking  in  a  poor, 
bald,  prosy  quoi  qu^on  die.  "  Do  you  believe,  upon  your  conscience," 
inquires  Kabelais,  '^  that  Homer,  whilst  he  was  couching  his  Iliads  and 
Odysseys,  had  any  thoughts  upon  those  allegories  which  Plutarch,  &c 
squeezed  out  of  lum,  and  which  Politian  filched  again  from  them  ?  If 
you  trust  it,  with  neither  hand  nor  foot  do  you  come  near  to  my  opinion, 
which  judgeth  them  to  have  been  as  little  dreamt  of  by  Homer,  as  the 

*  See  the  Biographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Liber  Fiuviorum. 

t  Byron, 

X  pmLAMiwrE. 

**  Faites-la  sortiff  quoi  qQ*on  die, 
Quoi  qu'on  die,  qaoi  quon  die/' 

Ce  quoi  <^*on  die  en  dit  beaucoup  plus  qu'il  ne  semhie, 
Je  ne  sais  pas,  pour  moi,  si  chacun  me  ressemhle; 
Mais  j'entends  &-de880U8  un  million  de  mots. 

BBLISE. 

II  est  vrai  qu*ll  dit  plus  de  choses  qu'il  n'est  gros. 

PHILAMINTE  k  Trissotio. 
Mais  quand  vous  avez  fait  ce  charmant  quoi  gu*on  die^ 
Avez-vous  compris,  voiM  [scil.  Tauteur],  toute  son  energie? 
Songiez-vous  bien  vous-meme  ^  tout  ce  qu'il  nous  dit? 
£t  pensiez-vous  alors  y  mettre  tant  d'esprit? 

Let  Femmet  Savante$^  acte  iiL,  so.  2. 
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gospel  sacraments  were  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorphoses."*  To  retort 
on  such  critics  it  was  that  rope  wrote  his  Key  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
wherein  the  latent  meanings  (by  hypothesis  of  those  who  ^'  have  light 
where  better  eyes  are  blind*')  are  ironically  unfolded,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  Belinda,!  Clarissa,  Thalcstris,  and  Sir  Plume,  with  Queen  Anne^ 
Mrs.  Masham,  Duchess  Sarah  of  Marlborough,  and  Prince  Eugene.  Now 
be  it  far  from  us  (quam  longissime)  to  class  Mr.  Ruskin,  for  one  moment, 
in  any  such  category  of  critical  second-sight  seers.  Nevertheless  his  ten- 
dency to  see  thiugs  not  as  others  see  them,  and  where  others  do  not  see  them, 
ia  a  ''pronounced*'  one,  and  often  staggers  the  most  docile  of  his  pupils.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  that  noble  air  of  truth-loving,  truth-seeking,  truth- 
vindicating  earnestness — that  spirit  of  lofty  moral  sincerity — that  gene- 
rous intolerance  of  the  false  and  the  frivolous — that  eager  heedfulness  to 
natural  intuition  and  instinctive  impulse — which  we  recognise  and  reve- 
rence throughout  his  works, — were  it  not  for  this  pervading  presence  of  a 
resolute  and  single-eyed  seriousness,  we  could  almost  persuade  ourselves 
at  tiroes  that  his  seeming  fondness  for  singularity,  in  its  aversion  from 
the  concurrence  of  the  vulgar,  would  land  him  on  conclusions  directly  the 
converse  of  those  he  now  swears  by,  if  only  his  present  sentiments  were 
in  vogue  and  patronised  by  the  majority.  Hardly  can  one  escape  the 
suspicion  that  were  England  in  its  length  and  breadth  Pre-Raphaelite 
and  TumeresquBy  he  would  be  found  abusing  Millais  and  Hunt  right 
and  left,  aud  moved  to  inextinguishable  laughter  by  the  Fallacies  of 
Hope  series ; — that,  were  the  popular  current  to  turn  against  certain  old 
f&vourites  in  art,  he  might  be  found  weaving  peerless  rhapsodies  on  the 
wonders  of  Claude,  the  awful  shadows  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  astound- 
ing perfection  in  details  of  the  Dutch  painters  ;  and  that,  were  Gothic 
exclusively  the  rage,  he  might  dedicate  costly  volumes  to  the  praise  of 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paurs,  and  avenge  in  brilliant  cascades  of  rushing 
eloquence  the  insulted  genius  of  Palladio  and  Kit  Wren.  He  has  a 
most  evident  relish  for  the  Opposition  benches, — if  in  a  marked  minoritVi 
80  much  the  better — but  best  of  all  if  he  has  a  whole  bench  to  himself. 
It  is  witli  zest  that  he  pooh-poohs  en  passant  a  "  vulgar  error*' — whether 
the  *'  innumerable  foolish  theories"  about  the  derivation  of  Gothic  from 
tree- trunks  and  avenues ;  or  the  vain  imagination  that  the  form  of  the 
spired  cathedral  has  any  more  intentional  reference  to  Heaven,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  flattened  slope  of  the  Greek  pediment,  than  the 
steep  gable  of  a  Norman  house  has,  as  distinguished  from  the  flat  roof 
of  a  Syrian  one  ;  or  the  ignorant  belief  in  colour  being  dearer  to  mean 
and  sensual  than  to  pure  and  refined  painters,  whereas  '^  it  will  be  found 
that  so  surely  as  a  painter  is  in*eligious,  thoughtless,  or  obscene  in  dis- 
position, so  surely  is  his  colouring  cold,  gloomy,  and  valueless,"^  and 

♦  Habelais  :  Prologue  to  Book  L 

t  ^.<7m  the  oneness  of  Belinda  with  Queen  Anne  is  proved  by  tl\e  line—"  On  her 
white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore'* — ^which  of  course  alludes  to  the  ancient 
name  of  Albion,  from  her  chalky  cliffs,  and  to  the  cross  which  is  England's  ensign. 

X  "The  opposite  poles  of  art  in  this  respect  are  Fra  Angelico  and  Salvator  Rosa; 
of  whom  the  one  was  a  man  who  smiled  seldom,  wept  often,  prayed  constantly,  and 
never  harboured  an  impure  thought  His  pictures  are  simply  so  many  pieces  of 
jewellery,  the  colours  of  the  draperies  being  perfectly  pure,  as  various  as  those  of 
a  painteid  window,  chastened  only  by  paleness,  and  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground. 
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that  the  purest  and  roost  thoughtfbl  minds  aie  tliose  'whidi  love  ookar 
the  most ;  or  t^e  English  valnaHon  of  the  use  of  brick,  as  though  ov 
fields  of  good  day  were  given  us  to  be  made  into  oblong  monris  of  one 
size,  instead  of  being  really  ^ven  to  us,  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  we  might 
play  with  them,  and  that  men  who  could  not  handle  a  chisel,  miriit  kneii 
out  of  them  some  expression  of  human  thought — for,  "  I  bcMuefVy''  hs 
protests,  *<  that  the  best  academy  for  our  architects,  for  some  half  oentay 
to  oome,  would  be  the  brick-field" — their  mastery  of  marUe  being  pro* 
nounced  dependent  on  their  success  in  clay.  As  in  some  seetions  die 
reader  might  suppose  Mr.  Ruskin  an  eostatic  idolater,  so  in  otfaen  fas 

Sht  suspect  bun  of  a  nil  ocimtrart  temperament — throifring  oold  watav 
e  does  wholesale  (and  sometimes  rather  dirty  water,  as  wdl  aa  very 
oold),  on  a  galaxy  of  great  names,  as  the  worid  counts  greatnesi.  Ger> 
reggio  in  his  Antiope  is  said  to  picture,  in  its  high  seventh  oirde,  a  vast 
fisdBe  heaven  of  sensual  passion— the  lower  circles  of  whioh  have  been  i^ 
propriated  by  the  Grecized  ballet-dancers  and  smirking  Cupids  of  Ywamm 
upholsterers.  Admiration  of  Canova  is  deplored  as  one  of  the  mosl 
deadly  symptoms  in  the  civilisation  of  our  upper  classes.  Salvalor  aid 
Caravagrio  are  the  fticile  prineipes  of  a  school  which  peroeivee  and  imi- 
tates evu  only — delighting  in  the  beggary  and  brutality  of  the  famnn 
race;  and  to  Uie  same  school,  though  in  various  divisions  of  it,  '^bekmg 
naturally^  not  only  Teuiers  and  his  kind,  but  Rembrandt  and  Mnxilla 
The  specific  of  Rubens  would  seem  to  be  coarseness,  and  of  Titian  impi^ 
rity.  Claude  and  the  Poussins  were  weak  men,  but  comparatively  hsm^ 
less  in  their  way,  and  may  be  left  without  grave  indignation  to  their  ^eot 
mission  of  furnishing  drawing-rooms  and  assisting  stranded  convcrrsatiofc 
Mythology  became  blasphemous  under  the  treatment  of  the  Caraeoi. 
And  so  on.  We  do  not  pause  to  assent  or  dissent,  to  subscribe  to  or  pro- 
test against,  these  estimates:  we  simply  adduce  them  in  illustration  ofMi^ 
Ruskin's  tone  and  tendency. 

The  dashing,  unhesitating  manner  in  which  he  assails  or  rididdea  whit 
ofiends  him,  is  itself  authoritative  in  his  favour  with  many  readen^  lluNig^ 

Balvator  was  a  dissipated  jester  and  satirist,  a  man  who  spent  his  life  in  masquing 
and  revelry.    But  liis  pictures  are  full  of  horror,  and  their  colour  is  for  the  mosl 

part  gloomy  grey The  late  Flemish  school,  shallow  in  conoq^ition  anft 

obscene  in  subjec^  are  always  sober  in  colour.  But  the  earlj  religious  painting 
of  the  Flemings  is  as  brilliant  in  hue  as  it  is  holy  in  thought.  Hie  Bel&ii% 
Francias,  Peruginos  painted  in  crimson,  and  blue,  and  gold.  The  Canooii^ 
Gutdos,  and  Bembrandts  in  brown  and  grey.  The  builders  of  our  great  catfaednll 
veiled  their  casements  and  wrapped  their  pillars  with  one  robe  of  purple  splendooft 
The  builders  of  the  luxurious  Renaissance  left  their  palaces  filled  only  with  ooU 
white  light,  and  in  the  paleness  of  their  native  stone."  And  then  Mr.  Bntldn 
characteristically  launches  forth  on  a  flood  of  symbolism,— showing  how,  hj  GodTs 
covenant  of  peace,  the  liainbow,  *<  the  pure  hues  of  divided  light  were  sanctlfJei 
to  the  human  heart  for  ever;*'  and  how  it  was  in  Shem  (which  name  =  Splendour) 
that  this  covenant  was  to  be  fulfilled  (**  and  see  how  that  name  was  justified  bj 
every  one  of  the  Asiatic  races  which  descended  fix>m  him  !");  and  how  a  deep 
meanmg  underlay  the  love  of  Israel  to  his  chosen  son  expressed  by  the  ooet  « 
many  colours;  and  how  it  was  by  Divine  command  that  the  Hebfewa,  xesoacd 
fbom  the  land  of  Ham,  ^veiled  the  tabernacle  with  its  rain  of  purple  and  scarietk 
wiiile  the  under  sunshine  fiashed  through  the  fall  of  the  colour  from  its  tencms  sC 
gold."  Nature  herself,  we  are  assured,  matured  the  jewel  in  the  sand,  was 
rounded  the  pearl  in  the  shell,  to  adorn  the  diadem  A  him  whose 
Splendour^— iSea  Storiet^  pp.  14&— a. 
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with  others  it  is  a  scandalum  magnatum.  His  graphic  quaintaess  in 
delineation  and  allusion,  almost  invariably  amuses  and  strikes,  where  it 
jet  &ils  to  gun  ooncurrence.  Thus  he  derides  the  base  pupils  of  Michael 
Angelo,  who  turned  heroes'  limbs  into  surgeons'  diagrams — but  with  less 
tzcuse,  because  less  interest  in  the  anatomy.  And  so  he  flouts  the 
aichiteotural  expedient  of  filling  up  blank  spaces  by  scrawling  them  over 
with  straight  lines,  on  exactly  the  same  principles,  and  with  just  the  same 
amount  of  intelligence  as  a  boy's  in  scrawling  his  copy-bonk  when  he 
canoot  wi-ite.  So  he  declares  the  bases  of  the  Nelson  Colunm,  the  Menu* 
ment,  and  the  column  of  the  Place  Vend6me,  to  be  to  the  shafts,  exactly 
what  highly-ornamented  wooden-legs  would  be  to  human  beings.  So  he 
compares  the  whole  mats  of  shafts  used  by  Gothic  buildei's,  to  the  rush 
■latB  which  one  puts  under  cream  cheese.  So  he  rails  against  the  paltry 
dtxin  of  many  of  our  English  cathedrals,  as  seemingly  made,  not  for  the 
open  egress,  but  for  the  surreptitious  drainage  of  a  stagnant  congrega- 
tion. So  he  scorns  the  pinnacled  things  we  call  towers  in  EIngland,  as  in 
York  Minster,  ns  mere  confectioner's  Gothic.  So  he  taxes  some  of  our 
modem  architects,  when  adorning  their  walls  by  so-called  Rustication, 
with  taking  the  decayed  teeth  of  elephants  for  their  type,—- though,  for 
the  meet  part,  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  worm-casts ;  nor  these 
with  any  precision.  And  so  to  his  eye  the  spikes  of  our  roofs — tmlike 
those  by  foi'cign  builders,  who  give  animation  to  the  whole  roof  by  the 
fiiDge  of  its  back,  and  the  spike  on  its  forehead,  so  that  all  goes  toffether, 
like  the  dossal  tins  and  spines  of  a  fish — our  home-made  spikes  have  a 
dull,  screwed-on,  look  ;  a  far-off  relationship  to  the  nuts  of  machinery^ 
and  our  roof-fringes  are  sure  to  look  like  fenders,  as  if  they  were  meant 
to  catch  ashes  out  of  the  London  smoke-clouds. 

But  we  find  ourselves  rapidly  exhausting  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
without  having  so  much  as  neared  a  methodical  outline  of  this  splendid 
work,  or  anything  like  an  orderly  presentment  of  its  scope  and  spirit. 
With  our  maundering  habits,  it  would  probably  be  futile  to  propose  such 
•  design  under  half  a  dozen  articles — so  broad  is  the  sweep  of  the  subject, 
and  so  seductive  its  polygonal  digressiveness  to  writers  who  can*t  write 
•traight.  The  time  would  indeed  fail  us  to  enumerate  even  its  salient 
points.  With  a  sigh  we  must  needs  leave  the  mine  unexplored.  '*  With 
a  will"  we  can  but  bid  him  who  hath  not  yet  pored  over  these  Stones  of 
Venice,  begin  the  study  at  once,  for  his  health's  sake  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion^ and  taste.  The  book  is  a  noble  book — it  is  instinct  with  purify- 
ing, elevating,  enlightening,  chastening  influences — it  is  good  for  food, 
as  well  as  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  a  book  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise.  Often  the  reader  is  repelled  by  what  seems  rash  in  theory,  and  ex- 
aggerated in  expression ;  often  the  author  appears  wilful  in  his  wayward- 

*  It  woiild  InTolve  us  in  far  too  large  an  inquiry  were  we  to  descant  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Buskin's  doctrine  as  to  the  relations  of  Protestantism  to  Art 
—one  of  the  tenets  in  upholding  which  he  is  most  peremptory,  and  perhaps  (shall 
we  say,  on  that  very  account  ?)  most  open  to  exception.  When  the  Romanist 
boasts  that  it  was  the  papacy  which  raised  the  arts,  Mr.  Buskin  turns  on  him  with 
the  query,  why  could  it  not  support  them  when  left  to  its  own  strength  ?  Shall 
we  not  rather  find,  he  asks,  that  Romanism,  instead  of  heing  a  promoter  of  the 
arts,  has  never  shown  itself  capable  of  a  single  great  conception  since  the  separa- 
tion of  Protestantism  from  its  side.  This  will  strike  many  as  an  instanceof  the 
fogt  hoc  ergopn^ter  hoc* 
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ness,  fantastic  in  his  logical  displays,  despotic  in  his  ukases  of  critical  law. 
But  the  reader  reads  on,  bound  by  a  spell  which  no  black  art,  no  unholy 
device,  hath  woven ;  and  as  he  reads  on,  he  feels  more  and  more  ib 
bettering  power  and  the  richly  instructive  ^ts  of  the  earnest  scribe,  in 
whom  Art  has  found  an  interpreter  to  the  unlearned  such  as  she  never 
had  before — an  interpreter  of  surpassing  endowments  in  profound  reflec- 
tion, poetical  imagination,  devotional  reverence,  and  Miltonic  wealth  of 
diction.     It  is  by  the  last-named  characteristic  that  Mr.  Raskin  has 
caught  the  ear  of  the  public — all  are  fain  to  listen  to  one  with  so  deeply 
musical  a  voice,  and  that  can  play  so  well  upon  an  instrument  of  many- 
stringed  words.     He  is  a  very  Titian  in  style — a  colourist  whose  magioil 
effects  attract  and  delight  numbers,  whom  his  drawing  may  displease. 
Where  his  philosophy  seems  most  at  fault,  one  is  repaid  for  the  patient 
study  of  it  by  bright  gleams  of  suggestion,  and  side-lights  of  esbential 
truth,  which  illummate,  and  quicken,  and  fertilise.     It  may  be  that  hu 
mastery  of  words,  and  aptness  for  word-painting,  occasionally  leads  him 
into  (what  he  is  so  prompt  to  scorn)  rhetorical  display,  which  leaves  on 
the  mind  little  else  than  a  confused  impression  of  '^  words,  words,  words ;" 
certiunly  there  are  passages  in  the  **  Stones  of  Venice,"  as  well  as  in 
^'  Modern  Painters"  and  the  '^  Seven  Lamps,"  in  which  a  riotous  tnSk 
of  gorgeous  colours,  blinding  tints,  and  emblazoned  hues,  remind*;  one  of 
some  of  Turner's  penultimate  enigmas  in  oil.  But  generally,  and  in  what 
affects  the  vitality  of  his  theme,  the  ideas  are  not  undersized  for  the 
words,  but  move  on  in  stately  correspondence  with  the  pomp  of  thor 
vesture,  without  warranting  surmise  that  the  apparel  is  theatrical,  specta- 
cular, designed  for  more  heroic  forms.     Had  we  some  score  of  pages  it 
command,  we  might  still  be  perplexed  in  choosing  excerpts  for  quotation, 
by  a  veritable  eniimrras  de  richesses.     But  our  present  embarrassment  is, 
how  to  cram  in  any  quotation  at  all — an  embarrassment  more  afiUctive 
than  the  other,  as  penury  in  its  straits  is  worse  than  the  perplexities  (so 
agreeable  au  foiid)  of  affluence.     For  one  or  two  fragments,  however,  of 
word-painting  we  must  find  room.    Here  is  a  glimpse  from  the  traveller's 
boat  when  nearing  Venice  :  "  The  salt  breeze,  the  white  moaning  sea- 
birds,  the  masses  of  black  weed  separating  and  disappearing  g^radually,  in 
knots  of  heaving  shoal,  under  the  advance  of  the  heavy  tide,  all  indeed  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  the  ocean  on  whose  bosom  the  great  city  rested  so  cahnly ; 
not  such  soft,  blue,  lake-like  ocean  as  bathes  the  Neapolitan  promontories, 
or  sleeps  beneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Genoa,  but  a  sea  with  the  bleak 
power  of  our  own  northern  waves,  yet  subdued  into  a  strange  spacioas 
rest,  and  changed  from  its  angry  pallor  into  a  field  of  burnished  gold,  as 
the  sun  declined  behind  the  bel&y-tower  of  the  lonely  island  church,  fitly 
named  *  St.  George  of  the  Sea-weed.' "     Looking  forth  at  even-ti& 
from  a  mound  on  the  "fields  of  salt  morass,"  a  few  miles  north  of 
Venice,  he  pictures  for  us,  ^*  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  waste  of  wild  sea 
moor,  of  a  lurid  ashen  grey ;  not  like  our  northern  moors  with  their  jet- 
black  pools  and  purple  heath,  but  lifeless,  the  colour  of  sackcloth,  with  the 
corrupted  sea- water  soaking  through  the  roots  of  its  acrid  weeds,  and 
gleaming  hither  and  thither  through  its  snaky  channels.     No  gathering 
of  fantastic  mists,  nor  coursing  of  douds  across  it ;  but  melancholy  clear* 
ness  of  space  in  the  warm  sunset,  oppressive,  reaching  to  the  horizon  of  its 
level  gloom.     To  the  very  horizon,  on  the  north-east ;  but  to  the  north 
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and  west,  there  is  a  blae  line  of  higher  land  along  the  border  of  it,  and 
above  this,  but  farther  back,  a  misty  band  of  mountains,  touched  with 
snow.  To  the  east,  the  paleness  and  roar  of  the  Adriatic,  louder  at 
momentary  intervals  as  the  sui*f  breaks  on  the  bars  of  sand ;  to  the  south, 
the  widening  branches  of  the  calm  lagoon,  alternately  purple  and  pale 
ffieen,  as  they  reflect  the  evening  clouds  or  twilight  pky.  •  •  •  Thirteen 
Eondred  years  ago  the  grey  moorland  looked  as  it  does  this  day,  and  the 
porple  mountains  stood  as  radiantly  in  the  deep  distances  of  evening ; 
bat  on  the  line  of  the  horizon,  there  were  straoge  fires  mixed  with  tihe 
light  of  sunset,  and  the  lament  of  many  human  voices  mixed  with  the 
fretting  of  the  waves  on  their  ridges  of  sand.  The  flames  rose  fi-om  the 
mins  of  Alcinum ;  the  lament  from  the  multitude  of  the  people,  seeking, 
Uke  Israel  of  old,  a  retiige  from  the  sword  in  the  paths  of  the  sea.  The 
cattle  are  feeding  and  I'esting  upon  the  site  of  the  city  that  they  left ;  the 
mower^s  scythe  swept  thb  day  at  dawn  over  the  chief  btreet  of  the  city 
that  they  built,  and  the  swauies  of  soft  grass  are  now  sending  up  their 
scent  into  the  night  air,  the  only  incense  that  fills  the  temple  uf  their 
ancient  worship."     What  vividness  and  what  repose  in  this  description ! 

Mr.  Ruskin's  elaborate  comparison  of  the  aspect  of  an  English  cathedral 
and  itB  precincts,  with  that  of  St.  Mark's  and  its  approaches,  is  extremely 
graphic  :  the  former,  with  its  little  shaven  grass-plots,  fenced  in  by  neat 
rails,  befo'^  old-fashioned  groups  of  small  tri»n  houses,  with  little  oriel 
and  bay  windows  jutting  out  here  and  thore,  and  deep  wooden  cornices 
and  eaves  painted  cream  colour  and  white— and  then  larger  houses,  old- 
fiishioned  and  red  brick,  their  orchard  walls  interpolated  with  vestiges  of 
old  cloister  arch  or  shaft — and  the  cathedral  square,  laid  out  in  rigid  divi- 
sions of  smooth  grass  and  gravel  walk — and  the  great  mouldering  walls 
of  rugged  sculpture  and  confused  arcades,  shattered,  and  grey,  and 
grisly  with  heads  of  dragons  and  mocking  fiends,  worn  by  the  rains  and 
swirling  winds  into  yet  unseamlier  shape,  and  coloured  on  their  stony 
scales  by  the  deep  russet-orange  lichen,  melancholy  gold ;  and  so,  higher 
still,  to  the  bleak  towers,  so  far  above  that  the  eye  loses  itself  among  the 
bosses  of  their  traceries,  though  they  are  rude  and  strong,  and  only  sees,  like 
a  drift  of  eddying  black  points,  now  closing,  now  scattering,  and  now  settling 
suddenly  into  invisible  places  among  the  bosses  and  flowers,  the  crowd  of 
restless  birds  that  fill  the  old  square  with  their  strange  clangour ; — such 
is  the  cathedi-al  scene,  with  its  secluded,  continuous,  drowsy  felicities  : 
turning  abruptly  from  which,  we  find  ourselves  in  Venice,  wending  our 
way  St.  Mark's-ward,  through  thronged  alleys,  resonant  with  street-cries, 
between  flensely-set  shops — until  there  rises  on  us  "  a  vision  out  of  the 
earth,"  the  vast  tower  of  St.  Mark,  and  its  environment  of  magnificence 
— a  mi'liitnde  of  pillars  and  white  domes,  clustered  into  a  long  low  pvra- 
mid  of  coloured  light,  a  seeming  treasure-heap  of  gold,  and  opnl,  and 
mother-of-pearl,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  beset,  with  sculpture  of 
alabaster,  clear  as  amber  and  delicate  as  ivory — sculpture  fantastic  and 
involved,  of  palm  leaves  and  lilies,  and  grapes  and  pomegranates,  and 
bu'ds  clinging  and  fluttering  among  the  branches,  all  twined  together  into 
an  endless  network  of  buds  and  pliimesj  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred  a»jd  robed  to  the  feet ; — and  round  the 
walls  of  the  porches,  pillars  of  jasper  and  porphyry  and  dccp-green  ser- 
pentine spotted  with  flakes  of  snow;  and  above,  in  the  braad  archi  volts,  a 
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oontiDuons  chain  of  language  and  of  life,  and  a  Tsnge  of  glittering  pin- 
nacles, and  white  arches  edged  with  scarlet  flowers, — ^*  a  eonfosion  of 
delight,  amidst  which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horses  are  aeen  Uazing  in 
their  breadth  of  golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark's  Lion,  Ufted  oq  a 
blue  field  covered  with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy^  the  crests  of  As 
arches  break  into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselves  hr  into  the  bbs 
sky  in  flashes  and  wreaths  of  sculptured  spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  Iks 
Lido  shore  had  been  frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  aea-nya^pfas 
had  inlaid  them  with  coral  and  amethyst 

^  Between  that  grim  cathedral  of  England  and  ihis,  what  an  intervd.! 
There  is  a  type  of  it  in  the  very  birds  that  haunt  them  ;  for,  instead  ef 
the  restless  crowd,  hoarse-voiced  and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the  faledc 
upper  air,  the  8t  Mark's  porches  are  foil  of  doves,  that  nerae  among  Aa 
marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  dieir  living  plumsi^ 
changing  at  every  motion,  with  the  tints,  hardly  leas  lov^,  that  hum 
stood  unchanged  for  seven  hundred  years." 

But  here,  in  dogged  submission  to  limits  no  longer  to  be  tampered  wi^ 
we  must  quit  the  company  of  so  gifted  a  guide,  and  the  delists  of  so£nr 
a  spot.  The  parting  is  rude ;  but  there  are  some  partings  so  hard,  diat 
to  part  at  all  yon  must  do  it  in  cruel  haste— 

If  it  were  done,  when  *tis  done,  then  'twere  wdl 
It  were  done  quickly — 

and  so  an  end« 
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The  bird  shakes  the  willow  and  ripples  the  stream. 

The  tiny  waves,  from  their  centres  advancing, 
Die  away  like  the  hues  of  a  morning  dream, 

The  silvery  light  from  their  clear  furrows  glancing: 
Tlie  foir  maid  sees  her  picture  is  shaken, 
Which  the  limner  wave  before  had  taken. 

And  she  cries,  *^  How  sad !  it  is  ever  so, 

When  I  look  at  myself  my  heart  to  know. 

By  the  stream  of  NansavaUan — 

By  the  stream  and  wood  of  NansavaUan.** 

Then  a  flower  falls  the  smooth  water  swimming— 

The  river  line  by  the  osiers  dank 
Again  the  sight  of  her  picture  dimming. 

Rising  and  faUing  on  the  hollow  bank — 
^  To  me,"  she  exclaims,  '<  this  tide  appears. 
Like  life's  sad  houri,  to  flow  on  in  tears  ; 

For  the  waters  fall,  and  the  waters  rise. 

And  cloud  all  the  pictures  that  meet  my  eyes 

In  the  stream  of  NansavaUan — 
The  stream  and  wood  of  NansavaUan. 
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<*  There  is  rustling  above  in  the  deep  green  leaves!— 

Oh,  no,  *tis  my  sighs !— I  am  ever  mistaken ; 
Both  speak  so  alike  when  my  spirit  grieves  I — 

By  no  breeze  are  the  leaves  on  the  branches  shaken ; 
I  hear  the  dove  in  the  dark  trees  cooing, 
Wliere  the  maiden  sigh'd,  while  love  was  womog 

Beyond  the  stream,  and  the  nishy  shore  :— 

'  I  go  to  the  sleepers  that  wake  no  more !' 

Ey  the  stream  of  Nansavalbn — 
The  stream  and  wood  of  Naosavallan. 

<*  I  am  lonely  here  like  the  moon  in  her  waning. 

And  may  lean  on  a  rush  when  I  think  he  is  tme ; 
Can  I  hope  I'm  mistaken,  while  fearful,  complaining, 

I  think  of  my  love  o'er  the  waters  blue : — 
If  he  keep  his  heart  from  the  dark-evtd  girls. 
Where  the  sun  hails  fire,  and  the  typhoon  wbitk. 

Whose  lips  are  like  roses  dipp'd  in  wine, 

But  whose  love  is  less  tme  tram  theirs  who  pine 

Sthe  stream  of  Nausavallaii — 
e  stream  and  wood  of  NansavaUan? 

**  The  soft  star  of  eve  is  o*er  me  briglitening, 

And  I  must  away  where  the  dance  is  beginning ; 
Dav's  orb  is  far  distant  lands  enli^tentng^ 

Oh  I  it  is  to  me  like  a  mortal  sinning. 
To  mix  in  the  dance  and  ronndelay. 
And  smile  with  my  heart  so  hr  away. 

As  if  music  and  festive  noise  could  be 

So  sweet  as  solitade  is  to  me, 

By  the  stream  of  IVansavaQao — 
The  stream  and  wood  of  NansavaUan. 

"  The  stream  Is  hnshM,  no  ripple  is  playing— 

Hope  comes  a  &ir  spirit  instinct  with  li^bt-* 
There's  a  change,  soft  balm  to  my  heart  convejring. 

And  the  sadness  is  fading  that  clouded  my  aight; 
All  around  me  at  once  comes  spring-tide  smiling— 
O  be  it  no  mirage  my  senses  b^iilingl — 

And  then  from  complaint  my  bosom  set  free, 

Never  more  shall  sink  in  despondency, 

Bv'the  stream  of  Nansavallan — 

The  stream  and  wood  of  NanBavaUao." 
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A  VISIT  TO  WORCESTER. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  UNHOLY  WISH." 

Bo  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Faithful  City  of  Worcester? 
— The  loyal  city  who,  in  its  trueheartedness,  remained  firm  to  its  un- 
happy king)  Charles  the  Martyr,  and  his  son,  when  all  other  of  his  towns 
had  turned  against  him,  and  so  earned  the  right  to  be  called  Faithful 
for  ever?  If  you  do  happen  to  know  the  place,  you  will  not  object  to 
pay  it  with  me  a  short  visit,  and  if  you  do  not,  the  loss  is  yours.  I  can 
tell  you  that  you  may  go  to  many  a  town  less  worth  the  seeing.  Let  me 
take  you  thither ;  and  whilst  your  dinner  is  preparing  at  the  Star  and 
Garter — at  which  dinner  you  must  beg  the  host  not  to  forget  the  Severn 
salmon,  and  the  far-famed  lampreys,  fatal  in  his  day  to  the  First  Henry 
— we  will  go  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  city.  Taking  its 
cathedral  first;  and  when  we  have  looked  at  its  cold,  handsome  monu- 
ments, erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  long  been  colder  than 
they  are,  and  admired  its  beauteous  east- window  of  many  colours,  we 
must  step  into  the  cloisters,  where  the  irreverent  Cromwell  stabled  his 
horses,  and  pause  awhile  over  the  gravestone,  bearing  the  solitary  inscrip- 
tion **  Miserrimus,"  and  speculate  upon  its  unhappy  tenant's  life  and  fate. 
Now,  passing  through  the  "  Green,"  and  out  through  the  gate  of  Eldgar 
Tower,  let  ua  turn  to  Chamberlain's  China  Factory — it  has  passed  into 
other  hands  now,  but  the  name  "  Chamberlain"  still  clings  to  it,  and  will, 
whilst  the  present  generation  shall  exist  The  Worcester  china  is  spoken 
of  all  over  the  world :  you  have  heard  of  it,  like  everybody  else,  and  you 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  its  wide-spread  fame.  But  when  you  shall 
have  been  initiated  into  the  wonders  of  its  manufacture ;  its  various  pro- 
cesses fix)m  the  ugly,  unshaped  clay,  to  the  finished,  glorious  vase,  and 
have  gazed  at  the  exquisite  specimens  of  the  show-room,  you  vrill  own, 
not  only  that  it  deserves  its  reputation,  but  that,  in  point  of  art  and  re- 
fined beauty,  the  Worcester  china  yields  to  none.  You  may  have  been 
all  the  way  to  Pekin,  and  bought  up  the  curious  teacups  and  saucers 
there,  so  much  lauded  to  untravelled  people ;  you  may  be  at  home  in  all 
the  splendours  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Sevres  Porcelaine ;  but  you 
see  now  that  they  cannot  surpass,  if  they  can  vie  with,  that  produced  at 
Worcester.  And  now,  turaing  about  again,  we  leave  the  China-works, 
and  stand  in  frout  of  tl)e  Guildhall,  admiring  its  facade,  its  statues,  and 
its  conspicuous  motto,  "  Floreat  Semper,  Fidelis  Civitas."  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  anecdote  connected  with  its  body-corporate  of  other  days,  when 
Geor«Te  the  Third  was  king?  No!  Well,  his  Majesty  visited  the  faith- 
ful city — I  am  sure  I  cannot  now  tell  you  what  year  it  was  in,  but  the 
Worcester  people  ca?i — and  this  sapient  corporation  ransacked  their  brains 
to  devise  various  sorts  of  loyal  honours  and  attentions  to  his  Majesty ;  as, 
between  ourselves,  corporations  do  still :  and  when  the  addressing,  and 
the  feasting,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  was  over,  and  the  king  preparing  to 
leave  the  town,  a  deputation  of  them  waited  on  hira,  obtained  an  audience^ 
and  solicited  "  the  honour  of  attending  hb  Majesty  to  the  gallows."  The 
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king  stared,  laughed,  and  thought  he  would  rather  be  excused.  They 
forgot  previously  to  explain,  that  they  merely  wished  to  pay  his  Majesty 
the  respect  of  escorting  him  out  of  the  town,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the 
gallows  for  the  condemned  of  Worcestershire  criminals  was  situated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Worcester,  take  them  as  a  whole,  are  a  worthy  set, 
but  they  bear  the  character  for  deserving  the  initials  P.  P.  P.  affixed  to 
their  names,  denoting  that  they  are  poor,  proud,  and  pretty.  To  the  first 
I  don't  give  any  testimony ;  for,  or  against :  if  they  are  poor,  let  them 
answer  it  for  themselves.  Proud  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  you 
never  yet  heard  or  read  of  a  cathedral  town  that  was  not;  and  in 
Worcester  this  pride  has  always -been  carried  to  the  extremest  of  all 
extremes.  The  grand  clergy  of  the  cathedral,  those  in  shovel  hats  and 
prebends'  stalls,  look  askance  upon  the  gentry,  though  keeping  up  a  show 
of  cordiality  with  them ;  the  gentry  look  down  upon  the  minor  clergy  and 
tbe  smaller  gentry,  the  latter  in  general  very  poor ;  they,  in  their  turn, 
despise  the  professional  men  and  the  higher  class  of  manufacturers ;  the 
professionals  and  these  higher  manufacturers  would  as  soon  be  taken  up 
straight  to  heaven  in  a  bucket  (as  I  once  heard  one  of  them  assert)  as 
associate  with  the  inferior,  mushroom  manufacturers,  sprung  up,  com- 
paratively, of  late  years;  and  the  mushrooms  lift  their  heads  over  the 
shopkeepers ;  and  so  it  goes  on.  And  so  let  it  go  on,  if  it  afford  them 
satisfaction.  But  for  the  pretty  women !  there  the  town  may  boast :  for 
you  may  go  into  any  and  all  of  the  cities  of  this  favoured  island  of  ours, 
and  not  find  so  many  lovely  faces  in  a  whole  day's  march,  as  you  will 
meet  in  Worcester  in  an  hour.  Long  may  it  keep  up  its  reputation  in 
this  latter  particular ! 

Many  years  ago,  when  you,  my  good  reader,  rising  forty  years  of  age, 
were  but  a  schoolboy,  there  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  an  advertise- 
ment :  such  advertisements  being  more  rare  then  than  they  are  now. 

"  To  the  Medical  Profession. — A  gentleman,  fully  qualified  as  Surgeon, 
&c.,  possessing  money  to  purchase  a  share  in  a  practice,  may  hear  of  a 
desirable  partnership,  by  addressing  G.  J.,  Post-office,  Worcester." 

The  insertion  of  this  advertisement,  "  G.  J.,"  was  Mr.  George  Juniper, 
one  of  the  well-known  surgeon-apothecaries  of  the  faithful  city.  He  had 
been  in  practice  many  years,  and  his  connexion  was  extensive :  but  age 
was  advancing  upon  him  rapidly,  the  gout  occasionally  got  into  his  legs 
and  feet,  and,  altogether,  Mr.  Jumper  had  long  been  conscious  that  he 
was  getting  the  worse  for  wear.  He  had  no  son  to  take  his  business 
after  him,  and  he  was  quite  wearied  out  in  the  way  of  ''  assistants."  One 
sent  a  patient  poison  in  mistake  for  Epsom  salts,  and  nearly  cost  the 
lady  her  life ;  another  was  so  deaf  and  stupid  that  he  more  than  once 
bled  a  patient  when  he  ought  only  to  have  extracted  a  tooth ;  a  third 
grew  fonder  of  the  billiard-table  than  he  was  of  the  surgery ;  and  a 
fourth  made  love,  too  conspicuously,  to  the  surgeon's  daughters.  So, 
what  with  one  thing  and  another,  Mr.  Juniper  was  quite  tired,  and  he 
suddenly  advertised  for  a  partner. 

Mr.  Juniper  was  blest  with  seven  daughters.  '^  Seven  daughters !" 
grunts  some  old  bachelor,  staring  aghast  through  his  glasses  at  this 
asserted  fact,  "  was  he  mad  ?"  Well,  sometimes  they  d&d  enough  to 
drive  him  so,  had  he  been  less  good-humoured  and  indulgent     But  he 
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could  not  lay  tbe  claim  of  paternity  to  all  the  seven.  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  was.  There  was  Hying  in  Worcester,  again  many  years  back  eveD 
from  this^  an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Battlebridge.  He  bad  made 
a  large  fortune  in  business,  and  had  retired  to  enjoy  it,  in  a  g^reat  square 
brick-house  with  a  large  garden,  and  the  society  of  a  cook,  housemaid, 
and  gardener,  the  two  latter  beinff  man  and  wife.  Old  Battlebridge — 
Worcester  commonly  distinguished  nim  by  that  appellation — was  just  one- 
and-seyenty,  and,  never  having  married,  his  dear  relatives,  even  to  the 
twentieth  cousin,  were  excessively  attentive  and  affectioDate  towards  him, 
calling  upon  him  and  carrying  him  presents  of  jam  and  flannel  nightcaps 
a  deal  oftener  than  he  wanted  them.  But  one  day  it  was  disclosed  to 
old  Battlebridge,  that  a  graceless  nephew  of  his  had  avowed,  the  previous 
night,  in  a  mixed  society,  that  not  one  of  them  '*  cared  a  rap  for  the  old 
hunks,  and  the  sooner  he  dropped  his  tin  amongst  'em  and  took  himself 
off  the  hooks,  the  better.*'  Whilst  the  old  man  was  chewing  the  cud  of 
this  agreeable  news,  there  burst  into  his  parlour  his  fat  cook  and  house- 
keeper, Molly ;  her  face  of  a  deeper  crimson  than  usual,  and  her  voice 
shaking  with  passion.  She  had  been  having  another  hreeze  with  die 
gardener  and  his  wife,  such  breezes  being  pretty  common,  and  had  coaw 
to  give  warning.  Now  Molly  was  a  faithful  servant,  a  good  girl,  wko 
looked  after  her  master's  comforts,  and  old  Battlebridge  would  as  soon 
have  lost  his  right  hand.     And  so  he  told  her. 

*•  It's  two  to  one,"  cried  Molly,  who  was  really  a  comely  g^l  when  she 
could  get  her  face  into  a  pale  hue.  '*  What  chance  have  I  against  them? 
They  are  always  a  jawing  of  me.  And  if  you  don't  like  to  pay  me  my 
wages,  sir,  and  let  me  be  off  this  day,  I'll  leave  without  'em." 

"  I'll  make  it  two  to  two  for  you,  Molly,  if  you  will,  and  then  yoo  can 
have  fair  play,"  responded  the  old  gentleman. 

^'How  will  you  do  that,  master?"  asked  M(^y,  her  passion  a  little 
abating. 

**  Why  m  marry  you  myself,''  returned  old  Battlebridge. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  joked  with,"  retorted  M(^y,  wrathfully. 
*•  Do  you  please  to  pay  me,  sir,  or  not  ?" 

"  I  am  not  joking,"  observed  the  old  man.  *'  I'll  get  the  Ucense  to- 
day, and  marry  you  to-morrow.** 

And  old  Battlebridge  did  so :  and  from  that  time  Molly  sat  in  the 
parlour  with  hhn,  and  made  herself  a  lady,  and  was  Mrs.  Battlebridge. 
Worcester  was  in  a  commotion  at  the  news ;  and  so  were  the  relations. 
"Married  indeed,  when  he  ought  to  have  died!"  They  affirmed  to 
everybody  that  had  they  known  of  it  beforehand,  they  would  have  shut 
him  up  in  the  asylum  at  Droitwich.  But  they  had  not  known  of  it,  and 
the  deed  was  done. 

Three  little  girls  were  bom  to  old  Battlebridge,  and  then  he  died, 
leaving  his  whole  property  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  relations  threw 
it  into  Chancery,  Uke  simpletons  as  they  were,  for  they  had  not  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  One  of  them  acknowledged  afterwards  that  they  were 
simpletons,  and  had  only  done  it  in  a  moment  of  exasperation ;  which 
exasperation,  mind  you,  has  been  more  productive  to  Chancery  than  any 
other  passion.  The  money  came  out  of  it  just  halved  in  value,  thanks  to 
the  case  being  minus  the  said  legs:  had  it  possessed  but  the  tenth  part 
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of  the  shadow  of  one,  it  would  not  have  come  out  at  all.  There  was 
still  enough  left  to  tempt  many  a  suitor  to  pay  court  to  the  comely  Widow 
Battlebridge.  The  successful  one  was  Surgeoa  Juniper ;  and  the  faithful 
city  wondered,  that  he,  being  a  gentleman^  should  take  to  himself  a  vulgar 
wife :  but  the  surgeon,  without  so  much  as  a  wry  flEUie,  gu^>ed  down  the 
vulgfarity  for  the  sake  of  the  gilded  pill  that  followed  it.  Most  unde- 
niably vulgar  was  Mrs.  Battlebridge,  in  speech  and  person :  but  she  had 
many  redeeming  qualities ;  she  was  gentle-tempered,  kind-hearted,  bene- 
volent to  the  poor,  and  an  excellent  wife,  mistress,  and  mother.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Juniper's  marriage  with  her,  he  was  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  three  little  girls ;  her  three  little  damsels  made  six ;  and  one, 
who  was  bom  after  the  double  second  marriage  of  the  parties,  made  the 
seventh.     So  now  we  are  £urly  launched  on  our  story. 

There  was  a  roomy  parlour  in  Mr.  Juniper  s  house ;  which  house,  a 
handsome  and  commodious  one,  was  situated  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town ;  it  was  the  study,  play-room,  work-room,  anything  you 
may  please  to  call  it,  ^propiiated  to  the  young  ladies,  to  their  occupa- 
tions and  amusements.  You  never  saw  such  an  untidy  place  in  your 
life :  one  with  the  bump  of  order  sticking  out  over  his  eyes,  would^  upon 
entering  it,  have  run  away  in  dismay.  An  old  piano  stood  on  one  side, 
a  key  or  two  missing,  and  a  dozen  of  its  wires — it  had  been  the  girls' 
practising  piano  when  they  were  children ;  a  set  of  bookshelves  rose 
opposite)  piled  with  books  in  the  greatest  confusion,  leaves  and  covers 
hanging  down  from  them,  like  draperies ;  writing-desks  lay  about,  some 
on  the  floor,  some  tumbling  off  chairs ;  sheets  of  music,  in  all  stages  of 
tearing  and  copying ;  workboxes  stood  open,  some  without  lids,  others 
without  bottoms,  their  contents^  cord,  tape,  cotton,  needles,  scissors, 
buttons,  ends  and  middles  of  embroidery,  worked  halves  of  screens  and 
slippers,  all  entangled  together  in  one  appalling  mess;  pens,  pencils, 
paints,  French  crayons,  palettes,  chalks,  thimbles,  keys,  notes,  and  scrap- 
books  were  scattered  everywhere ;  whilst  the  chairs  shot  forth  bunches  of 
horsehair,  the  carpet  was  in  holes,  and  the  tables  were  stained  with  ink. 
In  this  apartment,  one  evening  in  spring,  some  time  after  the  insertion 
of  Mr.  Juniper's  advertisement,  were  gathered  round  a  blazing  fire,  two 
sitting,  one  kneeling,  and  the  others  standing,  ^\e  of  the  girls.  The 
eldest  of  each  family  had  been  for  some  years  married,  one  to  a  merchant 
in  Liverpool,  the  other  to  a  well-to-do  gentleman-farmer,  so  they  are  out 
of  our  way.  And  it  is  of  no  use  to  describe  the  five  who  remain:  you 
would  be  out  of  patience,  reader.  Just  note  that  the  two  Miss  Junipers 
were  little,  fair,  slender  young  women,  very  near-sighted,  with  hair  re- 
markably light ;  whilst  the  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Battlebridge  were 
tall,  buxom  girls,  with  dark  eyes  and  arched  eyebrows ;  and  the  youngest, 
Georgianna^  half-sister  to  all  the  others,  was  the  beauty  of  the  family. 
She  was  now  about  eighteen,  and  was  thought  a  deal  of  by  her  sisters  in 
general,  and  by  herself  in  particular.  They  were  bustling,  accomplished, 
good-natured  girls,  much  liked  in  society :  but  their  mamma,  although 
she  had  once  been  a  cook,  possessed  stricter  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
than  does  many  a  one  who  boasts  she  has  been  bom  a  lady,  and  she 
''  kept  them  under,"  and  saw  more  strictly  after  them  than  the  girls 
liked.     So  they  looked  forward  ardently  to  the  hope  of  being  married, 
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and  their  own  mistresses.  And  did  you  ever  know  a  young  lady,  pray, 
who  did  not  ?  especially  when,  like  them,  she  has  left  her  teens  behind 
her,  more  years  than  she  would  care  to  tell. 

So,  on  this  evening,  they  were  gathered  in  their  own  parlour,  chatter- 
ing by  firelight;  just  the  nonsense  that  girls  do  chatter. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Ju,"  observed  Miss  Elizabeth  Juniper  to  Miss 
Battlebridge,  "  I  have  got  him  in  my  mind's  eye  exactly." 

"  Let's  have  it,"  was  the  response  of  Miss  Julia. 

'*  You  remember  that  precious  assistant  papa  had,  with  a  nose  like  a 
monkey's,  and  a  waist  like  an  elephant's  ?  I'll  bet  you  a  new  fan  he  wil 
be  just  such  another." 

*'  Green  quizzers  and  all?" 

<*  Green  quizzers  and  all :  or  perhaps  an  eye-glass  by  way  of  a  chance. 
We'll  turn  him  over  to  Cicely;  she  used  to  admire  the  elephant :  or  he 
her." 

"  You  may  call  him  an  elephant  and  a  monkey  now,"  cried  Miss 
Cicely  Juniper,  nodding  her  head,  *^  but  you  were  all  setting  your  caps 
at  him  then." 

"Just  hark  at  Cicely!" 

*'  He  will  not  concern  me,"  interrupted  Georgianna,  scornfully  tossing 
back  her  curls,  in  the  self-sufficiency  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  '*  for  I 
know  he'll  be  as  old  as  papa.  Let  us  all  begin  to  call  him  '  uncle'  as  soon 
as  he  comes!" 

"Who's  this?"  exclaimed  Miss  Kate  Battlebridge,  turning  sharply 
round  as  the  door  opened,  and  an  extraordinarily  stout  lady  entered. 

"  It's  only  mamma.     What  are  you  coming  in  here  for,  mamma?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  girls,  I  dozed  asleep,  and  the  fire  went  a'most  out, 
80  I  have  come  in  while  they  are  a  blowing  of  it  up.  Move  away,  Bessy, 
and  let's  see  the  fire." 

Miss  Elizabeth,  pushing  her  sisters  closer  together,  made  room  for 
Mrs.  Juniper,  without  losing  her  own  place  in  the  circle. 

"  We  have  been  wondering  what  the  new  doctor  will  be  like,  mamma." 

"Just  like  you,  g^rls!  wondering  your  time  away  to  waste.  K I  were 
you,  I'd  rather  put  this  room  a  bit  straight.  He'll  be  here  to-morrow 
night,  and  then  you'll  see.  I  have  been  thinking  what  I  had  better  get 
for  his  supper." 

"  Tea,  mamma,"  interrupted  the  young  ladies. 

"Tea  indeed!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Juniper,  indignantly;  "if  any  of 
you  took  a  journey  on  a  stage  coach,  you'd  be  glad  of  summat  to  eat  at 
the  end  of  it  What  do  you  think  of  beefsteaks  and  onions  ?  It's 
savory." 

The  girls  screamed,  and  laughed,  and  did  not  approve  of  the  dish  at  all 
Miss  Juniper  suggested  an  improvement. 

"  Have  the  tea  nicely  laid,  mamma,  with  watercress  and  rolls,"  she 
said,  "  and  get  in  a  little  potted  meat  for  him." 

"  Potted  donkey  !"  interrupted  the  stout  lady,  sharply.  "  D'ye  think 
your  pa  is  a  going  to  take  a  partner  to  starve  mm?" 

"  Potted  meats  are  the  fashion  now,"  Miss  Elizabeth  ventured  to  re- 
mark. 

"  For  full  stomachs,  but  not  for  empty  ones,"  retorted  the  hospitably- 
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inclined  lady,  laying  her  hands  upon  her  own,  which  certainly,  if  appear- 
ances might  he  trusted,  did  not  belong  to  the  latter  class.  But  before  the 
discussion  could  be  continued,  the  ooor  again  opened,  and  a  servant, 
looking  in,  said,  "  Miss  Erskine's  here,  young  ladies." 

The  five  girls  started  up,  and  hugged  tbeir  visitor  nearly  to  death. 
She  was  a  very  lovely  girl,  even  for  Worcester,  with  her  dark  blue  eyes, 
her  exquisite  complexion,  and  her  raven  hair:  and  though  she  was  young, 
and  slight,  and  gentle,  she  had  a  self-possessed  manner  and  a  haughty 
step. 

"  This  is  kind,  Florence,"  they  all  cried  out  together ;  "we  have  been  so 
stupid  all  the  evening !  Take  your  things  off.  We  were  going  to  send 
for  you  to-morrow  night,  to  see  the  lion  arrive." 

*'  The  what  ?"  asked  the  young  lady. 

"Papa's  new  partner.  He  is  coming  by  the  Cheltenham  coach. 
Bessy  vows  he'll  be  an  elephant.     And  we  are  afraid  he's  old." 

**  And  in  the  name  of  fortin,  what  difference  should  it  make  to  you  if 
he  is?"  demanded  Mrs.  Juniper,  turning  round. 

"  Oh — he  may  not  like  our  noise,  and  our  music,  and  that,  if  he  is  old," 
answered  Kate,  with  a  sly  look  at  the  rest. 

"I  thought  the  preliminaries  were  not  aiTanged,'*  remarked  Miss 
Erskine. 

"Yes  they  are,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Juniper.  "So  far  as  that 
Mr. — what's  his  name,  girls? — is  a  coming  for  six  months  upon  trial.  A 
trial  for  both  parties,  you  know.  Miss  Florence,  which  is  only  fair." 

"  His  name  is  De  Courcy,'*  said  Julia  Battlebridge.  "  We  are  dying 
to  see  what  he's  like,"  she  continued  in  a  low  voice  to  Florence.  "  And 
we  have  got  such  pretty  new  dresses ;  challis,  trimmed  with  green  satin  : 
we  mean  to  put  them  on  to-morrow  night." 

"  Put  on  what  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Juniper,  who  caught  the  last  words. 

"  Our  best  behaviour,"  cried  Julia,  promptly.  "  Mamma,  don't  you 
think  your  fire's  burnt  up  ?" 

"  Here  comes  the  coach !"  exclaimed  Cicely.  "  You'll  be  sure  to  come 
down  to-morrow  evening,  Florence.     What  a  capital  quiz  it  will  be!" 

"  Is  he  of  Cheltenham  ?"  asked  Miss  Erskine. 

"  No;  from  London.  But  he  took  Cheltenham  on  his  road  down,  to 
see  some  friends." 

"  How  that  guard's  a  blowing!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Juniper. 

"  And  the  coach  has  slackened  its  speed  as  if  it  were  going  to  stop," 
added  Cicely. 

"  It  is  a  stopping,"  said  Mrs.  Juniper. 

"  And  at  our  house  too  !  and  a  gentleman Oh  mamma !"  broke  off 

Cicely,  in  excitement,  "  he  is  come  to-night !" 

"  Who  come  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Juniper. 

"  Why  he,  Mr.  de  Courcy.  It  must  be !  Now  he  is  paying  the 
guard — and  now  they  are  getting  down  his  luggage — and  now  he's 
knocking  at  the  door.  What  shall  we  do  in  these  old  merino  frocks  ?  Is 
there  time  to  dress  now  ?" 

"  Bother  to  dressing !"  put  in  the  startled  Mrs.  Juniper,  "  what's  to 
be  done  about  supper  ?  Nothing  on  earth  in  the  house  but  some  cold 
hashed  mutton,  which  perhaps  the  servants  have  eat,  and  a  great  round 
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o'  beef  in  pickle.  Ring  the  bell  for  the  eook :  or  one  of  you  gif48  nin 
and  tell  her  to  send  out  for  a  dish  o'  veal  cntlets  and  to  fry  'em  witii  some 

ham  ;  and  tell  her Never  trust  me,"  broke  off  the  lady,   "  if  your 

pa's  not  a  showing  of  him  in  here !" 

It  was  quite  true.  Mr,  Juniper,  seeing  that  the  drawing-room  fire 
looked  cold  and  black,  ushered  him  into  the  girls'  apartment,  where  he 
knew  there  was  always  a  blazing  one.  He  had  been  bo  long  used  to  its 
litter  that  he  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  adc 
what  a  stranger  might  think.  The  girls,  in  spite  of  their  dismay,  took 
in  the  visitor's  measure  at  a  glance. 

A  tall,  prepossessing-looking  man,  some  years  under  thirty,  gentle- 
manly in  manner,  free  and  pleasant  in  speech,  with  handsome  features, 
and  a  winning  smile.  They  could  not  well  have  seen  one  less  like  an 
elephant,  or  a  monkey  in  spectacles.  He  laughed  good-humouredly  at 
their  apologies  about  the  "  wrong  room,"  and  the  "  girls'  pariour,"  and 
was  at  home  with  them  at  once. 

Louis  de  Courcy  —  "  Lew-is"  it  was  always  called,  according  to 
English  pronunciation  —  was  French  by  birth,  they  found.  His  pa- 
rents had  been  scared  over  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
leaving  their  country  and  most  of  their  patrimony  for  ever.  A  large 
family  was  born  to  them  here,  of  whom  all  had  died  save  the  youngest, 
Louis.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  entire  habits  of  an  Englishman  ;  and, 
save  for  his  name,  none  would  have  suspected  that  any  otlier  countiy 
than  this  could  put  in  a  claim  to  him.  He  had  been  highly  educated, 
was  clever  in  his  profession,  and  had  fair  prospects. 

Before  he  had  been  a  week  in  the  surgeon's  house,  he  was  a  favourite 
with  all  its  inmates,  from  Mr.  Juniper  himself,  down  to  Dick,  the  sur- 
gery-boy. Extremely  clever,  extremely  eloquent,  or,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  expression  of  Mrs.  Juniper,  "  blest  with  the  gift  of  the 
gab,"  he  took  the  good- will  of  people  by  storm,  and  the  girls  were 
convinced  that  a  more  desirable  husband  was  not  to  be  found.  But  they 
could  not  all  marry  him ;  that  was  clear ;  so  he  was,  by  tacit  consent, 
turned  over  to  gladden  the  hopes  of  Georgianna,  the  others  making  them- 
selves as  agreeable  with  him  as  so  many  elder  sisters.  To  Georgianna 
was  left  all  the  rights  of  flirting,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  exercise  them  on 
her  own  account,  De  Courcy  himself  nothing  loth,  for  no  man  was  more 
awake  to  the  charms  of  a  pretty  g^rl  than  he. 

The  elder  girls  looked  forward  to  the  wedding  they  had  settled  in 
prospective,  with  very  great  complacency.  A  married  sister  established 
in  the  same  place,  they  had  long  regarded  as  the  most  fortunate  thing 
that  could  happen  to  them — always  excepting  their  own  marriage — for 
at  her  house  they  could  flirt  away  at  leisure,  secure  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Juniper.  So  they  set  themselves  honestly  to  work  to  further  the 
flirtation  between  De  Courcy  and  Georgianna.  In  all  their  walks  and 
rambles,  Georgy  was  left  to  his  care  :  in  all  the  evening  parties,  and  the 
faithful  city's  &mous  for  them,  he  was  sure  to  be  planted  as  her  especial 
cavalier :  it  was  to  her  his  arm  was  given,  when  it  was  given  at  all :  it 
was  to  her  singing,  his  voice  would  be  heard  as  second.  When  he  came 
into  the  girls'  pariour  for  ten  minutes'  chat,  the  seat  next  Georgy  was  at 
once  vacated  to  him :   and,  more  than  all,  when  he  would  be  in  the 
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humour  to  breathe  words  of  teDder  nonsense,  in  reality  meaning  little, 
but  to  her  heart  implying  much,  it  was  into  Georgy's  ear  they  were 
always  whispered.  But  did  De  Courcy  love  Georgiauna  Juniper,  or  seek 
to  marry  her  ?  No,  no  ;  he  had  not,  as  yet,  given  a  thought  to  either. 
What  might  have  come  hereafter,  had  their  intimacy  continued  on  the 
same  uninterrupted  footing,  it  is  impossible  now  to  say,  though  in  all 
probability  she  would  sometime  have  become  his  wife.  De  Courcy  was 
by  nature  thoughtless  aod  careless  of  consequences,  and  having,  from  the 
first,  been  accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  Georglanna,  he  continued  it  as 
a  matter  of  habit,  never  reflecting  that  these  attentions  might  appear  to 
have  a  serious  meaning ;  and  not  dreaming  that  he  was  initiating  her, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  into  the  art  of  love — to  love  him. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  subject  and  to  the  abode  of  Florence  Erskine, 
not  so  much  to  vary  the  scene,  as  that  we  cannot  get  on  well  without. 
I  have  given  you  a  hint  about  the  pride  indulged  in  by  Worcester,  but 
from  none  of  the  genus,  living  within  the  city's  walls,  did  these  exclusive 
notions  of  hauteur  more  fully  shine  forth,  than  from  Florence's  father, 
Captain  Erskine.  His  rank  was  perched  on  the  very  loftiest  pinnacle ; 
his  family,  he  boasted,  high  Scotch,  or  Irish,  or  Dutch,  or  something, 
nobody  quite  understood  which.  They  were  descended,  in  ages  back, 
from  royalty,  so  his  pedigree  said ;  and  in  later  periods  had  owned  lords 
and  chancellors  for  cousins.  He  had  got  this  pedigree  framed  and  glazed, 
and  hung  up  in  his  sitting-room.  All  this,  being  well  known  to  the 
world,  had  caused  the  Captain  to  acquire  the  nickname  of  Gentleman 
Erskine,  and,  behind  his  back,  he  was  never  called  anything  else.  He 
held  up  his  head,  it  was  a  habit  he  had  acquired,  and  looked  down  upon 
everybody.  He  was  very  gracious  with  the  Dean  when  he  met  him,  and 
condescended  to  exchange  bows  with  the  prebends,  but  he  looked  straight 
over  the  hats  of  the  minor  canons,  and  could  no  more  see  them,  than  the 
then  cathedral  organist,  who,  in  his  way,  was  another  choice  specimen  of 
exclusiveness,  ever  saw  the  little  choristers  when  he  met  them  in  the 
street.  As  to  all  the  i-est  of  Worcester,  it  might  have  been  in  Botany 
Bay  for  the  notice  he  stooped  to  take  of  it.  But  fortune  had  not  been 
BO  prodigal  to  Gentleman  Erskine  as  his  rank  and  his  merits  deserved : 
in  short,  to  speak  out  plainly,  he  was  very  poor;  and  it  was  vtrith  much 
pinching  and  screwing  that  he  contrived  to  make  both  ends  meet,  when 
the  expenses  of  his  pretty  little  cottage,  just  outside  the  town,  including 
his  daughter  and  their  one  maid-servant,  were  settled  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  He  had  sold  out  of  the  army  before  his  wife  died,  and  what  his 
small  income  really  was,  and  whence  it  proceeded,  no  one  knew.  He  had 
not  the  means  to  go  into  society ;  so  perhaps  that  was  why  he  said  it  was 
not  good  enough  for  him.  His  daughter  had  been  allowed  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  none.  Whether  the  Captain  expected  a  lord  would 
drop  from  the  skies  some  day  and  pick  her  up,  he  did  not  say,  but 
WDTcester  conjectured  that  he  did ;  for  he  certainly  allowed  her  no  oppor- 
tunity to  mix  with  any  of  inferior  rank.  But  once  when  Mr.  Juniper 
was  attending  the  Captain  professionally,  he  proposed  that  Florence 
diould  come  to  his  house  daily,  and  partake  in  the  music  and  drawing 
lessons  of  Georgianna.  Compassion  for  the  isolated  condition  of  the  child 
was  his  inducement ;  and  Gentleman  Erskine  was  too  much  impressed 
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with  the  advantages  of  the  proposal  to  decline  it.  Hence  had  arisen 
Florence's  intimacy  at  the  surgeon's,  and  it  was  now  so  much  a  thing  of 
habit,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  father  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Still  he 
never  ceased  to  impress  upon  Florence  that  though  "  very  worthy  people 
in  their  way,  those  Junipers,  they  were  persons  who  never  could  be 
exalted  into  her  sphere  of  life.'*  But  mark  my  words,  good  reader,  do 
not  you  deny  a  young  lady  all  association  with  those  around  her,  imder 
the  plea  of  ramily  pride,  for  if  you  do,  she  will  find  out  associations  for 
herself;  and  perh^  such  that  you  will  not  like. 

It  happened,  not  long  before  the  reader  first  saw  Florence,  that  a  yeij 
distant  relative  of  Captain  Erskine's,  a  Mr.  Stanton,  was  passing  through 
Worcester,  and  halted  there  for  a  day.  He  was  an  old  man,  somewhat 
feeble,  and  in  descending  the  stairs  at  the  Hop-pole,  then  the  principal  inn 
of  the  city,  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg.  He  received  also  an  internal 
injury;  and,  altogether,  it  was  a  doubt  whether  he  would  ever  leave  the 
town  again.  When  he  was  able  to  be  removed  from  the  Hop-pole,  apart- 
ments were  taken  for  him  in  Foregate-street,  and  there  he  lay  still,  Ci^tain 
Erskine  dining  and  spendino^  the  evening  of  every  day  with  him.  It  was 
said  in  the  town  that  the  Captain  had  expectations  from  him,  and  that 
made  him  so  punctual  in  his  attendance — but  this  may  not  have  been 
true,  for  Worcester,  like  every  other  place,  can  be  ill-natured  when  it 
pleases.  However,  all  we  have  to  do  with  the  matter,  is  this :  just  to 
remark  that  through  these  fi*equent  absences  of  her  father,  Florence  was 
enabled  to  spend  every  evening,  if  she  so  willed  it,  at  Mr.  Juniper's. 

Oh  silly  girls !  you  four  elder  Miss  Junipers !  How  can  you  have  so 
little  forethought  ?  Here  you  have  set  your  hearts  upon  Louis  de  Courcyls 
marrying  your  sister,  yet  you  daily  throw  into  his  society  one  more 
beautiful  and  not  less  attractive  than  she  is  !  They  were  always  sending 
for  Florence :  now  a  little  note,  by  Dick ;  now  a  maid-servant  would  go 
for  her;  now  De  Courcy.  Florence  must  pass  every  evening  with  thent: 
her  father  was  with  the  invalid,  Mr.  Stanton,  her  home  was  dull,  and 
come  she  must.  And  Florence,  nothing  loth,  always  went.  The  evenings 
were  growing  long  then,  for  it  was  not  far  from  midsummer,  and  some- 
times all  the  girls  in  a  body  would  take  her  home,  and  sometimes  De 
Courcy  himself  was  her  only  companion.  She  had  never  been  brought 
into  contact  with  a  man  so  fascinating.  It  is  true  his  manners  to  her 
were  not  of  that  free,  gallant,  openly-attentive  nature  displayed  to 
Georgianna,  but  there  was  a  subdued  tenderness  in  them  when  alone 
with  Florence,  infinitely  more  dangerous  Ah  reader  I  it  is  the  old  tide : 
Gentleman  Erskine  might  impress  upon  his  daughter  the  superiority  of 
her  birth  to  those  around  her,  might  descant  upon  it  till  he  was  dumb, 
but  he  could  not  arrest  this  new,  all-absorbing  passion  that  was  taking 
root  in  her  heart. 

It  13  dangerous  to  a  girl's  peace,  let  me  tell  you,  ay,  and  to  a  woman's 
too,  to  be  alone  with  an  attractive  companion  of  the  other  sex,  in  the 
quiet  evening  hours.  Florence  would  leave  the  surgeon's  pretty  early, 
by  half-past  eight  or  so,  De  Courcy  with  her,  to  see  her  safely  home.  It 
was  not  far,  and  when  there,  she  would  lay  her  bonnet  and  scarf  on  the 
parlour  table,  and  leaning  out  at  the  open  window,  play  with  the  jessa- 
mine and  honeysuckle  that  grew  round  the  ft-ame ;  not  that  she  cared  for, 
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or  thought  of,  the  jessamine  or  honeysuckle  just  then.  De  Courcy  sitting 
by  her,  conversing  upon  no  end  of  subjects — I  hardly  know  what,  but  if 
you  have  ever  made  one  in  these  stolen  interviews,  you  can  tell — trying 
to  improve  her  French  accent ;  teaching  her  to  speak  whole  sentences  in 
the  language ;  making  her  conjugate  its  verbs,  aimer  amongst  the  rest. 
Florence  would  begin:  she  was  not  very  perfect,  especially  in  the  re- 
0ective  verbs ;  they  puzzled  her :  '^  Je  m'aime,  tu  t'aimes,  il  s'aime,  nous 

nous ^,"  and  there  she  would  stop.     "  Nous  nous  aimons/'  De  Courcy 

would  break  in,  with  his  low,  silvery  voice.  It  really  was  a  musical, 
gentlemanly  voice,  but  had  it  been  one  of  br^ss  or  tin,  it  had  still  been 
silvery  to  her  ear. 

"  Nous  nous  aimons,"  De  Courcy  would  go  od,  Florence  repeating  it 
after  him,  her  heart  beating,  and  her  cheek  blushing.  He  could  see  the 
blushes  in  the  soft  twilight  of  the  evening,  and  she  would  turn  her  face 
from  him,  in  its  sweet  consciousness,  leaving  nothing  visible  to  his  sight, 
save  its  exquisite  profile.  They  would  rarely  get  to  the  end  of  the  verb. 
De  Courcy  would  begin  some  subject  more  attractive :  the  bright  stars, 
perhaps,  that  were  beginning  to  shine,  or  the  pleasant  look  of  the  land- 
scape as  it  cast  forth  its  light  and  shade  in  the  moonlight.  The  cottage 
stood  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
lovely  county,  than  which  none  more  beautiful  can  be  seen  in  England. 
The  long  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills  bounded  the  landscape  in  the 
distance,  and  De  Courcy  was  wont  to  declare  that  the  clustering  white 
houses  imbedded  in  them,  those  of  Great  Malvern,  looked  like  fairy  sea- 
shells  growing  amidst  moss.  Thus  they  would  wander  on  insensibly  to 
dearer  subjects,  he  reciting  sweet  verses  at  intervals,  until  they  were  both 
rapt  in  a  maze  of  poetry  and  passion.  Byron's  poems,  Moore's  strains, 
both  more  new  to  the  world  than  they  are  now,  any  romance,  in  short, 
that  he  could  call  to  memory.  And,  during  all  this  time,  through  the 
French,  and  the  verbs,  and  the  talking,  and  the  poetry,  he  was  sure  to 
have  stolen  one  of  her  hands,  and  to  keep  it  clasped  in  ms.  I  would  not 
give  five  shillings  now  for  the  chance  of  Georgy  Juniper.     Would  you  ? 

One  evening,  either  De  Courcy  had  remained  too  long,  or  Captain 
Erskine  came  home  before  his  usual  hour,  but  as  Florente  stood  there  by 
De  Courcy's  side,  she  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  her  &ther  coming  up 
the  road.  She  closed  the  window,  rang  the  bell  in  hasty  trepidation  for 
lights,  and  just  as  the  maid — who  had  had  sweethearts  herself,  and  was 
up  to  things — scuffled  them  on  to  the  table,  and  De  Courcy  rose  and 
stood  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  Gentleman  Erskine  entered.  A  ceremonious 
bow  between  the  two,  courteous  on  De  Coui'cy's  part,  stiff  and  forced  on 
the  Captain's,  and  the  former  said  good  night,  and  was  gone. 

**  Wny,  God  bless  my  soul,  Florence  1"  uttered  the  astounded  aristocrat, 
looking  round  to  be  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming,  *'  it  was  that  French 
fellow  of  Juniper's !" 

She  made  some  answer,  quite  unconscious  what  it  was  ;  but  fortunately 
the  Captain  was  too  much  ruffled  to  listen. 

"  Pray  what  brought  Aim  here  ?" 

"  I — ^he "  Florence  began  in  her  terror  and  agitation,  and  then  she 

could  get  no  further,  for  you  know  that  conscience  does  make  the  very 
best  of  us  cowards.     So  she  coughed  a  sharp  succession  of  coughs,  as  if 
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somethiDg  had  got  into  her  throat,  and  turned  to  the  window  And  kegan 
pulliDg  about  the  curtains  :  anything  to  gain  time  and  calmness. 

'^  What's  the  matter  with  the  curtains?"  he  continued,  sharpy.  '^I 
ask  what  on  earth  brought  that  partner  of  Juniper's  here  ?  He  was 
actually  sitting  down  when  I  came  up  the  garden :  my  eyes  ooald  not 
have  deceived  me.*' 

<<  He  brought  this  French  book  for  the  Miss  Junipers,"  she  stanmend; 
and,  so  &r,  l^at  was  true,  for  De  Courcy  had  earned  it  with  him  that 
evening:  '*  and  I  was  at  a  fault  in  my  verbs,  and  he  obligingly  offend  lo 
set  me  nght." 

True  again,  at  least  tolerably  so.  Ah,  good  sir,  good  Patecfamitiai, 
groaning  over  these  pages  and  Florence's  degeneracy,  do  you  imagine 
your  daughters  tell  you  the  whole  truth  upon  these  forbidden  sdbjeeti? 
Bah !  you  were  young  yourself  once  :  how  much  did  you  tell  to  your 
father  ? 

'^  The  devil  take  the  French  and  their  verbs  and  all  connected  wilh 
them,"  roared  Captain  Erskine.  ''  How  dare  you,  Florence,  put  yomeif 
qjpon  a  level  with  a  common  fellow  of  a  doctor  ?" 

^  Dear  papa,"  said  Florence,  bursting  into  tears,  in  her  agitation,  "  I 
thought  it  no  harm  to  ask  him  about  the  French  verbs." 

"There's  every  harm,"  retorted  Gentleman  Erskine.  " Do  yoa for- 
get, Florence,  who  you  are  descended  from  ?  There's  not  a  family  ia  the 
town,  scarcely  in  the  county,  can  boast  the  antiquity  of  ours  ;  and  hen 
I  come  home  and  find  a  professional  man's  assistant  sitting  in  the  same 
room  with  you — sitting  I — quite  familiar — admitted  to  an  equality  ! 
Some  unheard-of  French  jackanapes,  that  probably  does  not  know  who 
was  his  grandfather !" 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  murmured  Florence. 

"  Sorry !  mat's  not  the  word  for  it :  you  oug^t  to  be  adiamed.  If 
the  person  should  come  up  again,  let  the  servant  take  his  message  ixasx 
him  at  the  door,  and  dismiss  him  civilly — very  strange  that  the  Mhs 
Junipers  cannot  send  a  maid  with  their  commissions  I  Don't  you  so  &r 
forget  yourself  agidn." 

Florence  sighed,  and  was  wisely  silent. 

'^  You  are  getting  too  old  now,  Florence,  to  continue  your  intunaey 
with  these  Junipers,"  proceeded  Gentleman  Erskine,  loftily.  ^'Th^ 
were  certainly  kind  to  you,  and  all  that,  and  when  you  were  youager  it 
did  not  so  much  signify  ;  but  it  won't  do  now.     Don't  go  there  again." 

Gentleman  Erskine  stopped  :  he  thought  he  had  said  all  that  was 
necessary,  for  it  never  occurred  to  his  exclusive  mind  to  suspect  that  his 
daughter  could  be  more  tolerant  on  the  subject  of  <*  family"  than  himself 
What  would  he  have  said  had  he  been  hid  in  a  comer  of  the  room  that 
very  evening,  and  seen  all  the  love-making?  Why,  he  would  have  eiuik 
through  the  floor  with  the  shock,  after  the  manner  of  the  trap-doon  in 
the  pantomimes. 

Yes,  Georgianna  Juniper  loved  Louis  de  Courcy,  and  00  did  Florence 
Erskine,  but  the  latter's  was  a  more  passionate,  a  more  enduring  love. 
Her  intellect  was  of  a  higher  order  than  Georgianna's;  she  had  more 
imagination,  more  dreamy  sentiment :  and  it  is  precisely  in  such  natnrai 
that  love  reigns  the  deepest 
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And  what  thought  De  Coorcy?  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  re- 
maiD  wholly  hlind  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  and  be  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  got  himself  into  what  the  Americans  call  a  ''fix." 
That  it  was  his  own  fault,  entirely  the  i*esult  of  his  thoughtlessoeas,  was 
no  consolation  at  all;  quite  the  contrary.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  that 
Georgianna  liked  him,  if  she  did  not  love,  and  he  did  not  care  a  bit  for 
her :  all  his  hopes  and  his  affections  were  concentred  upon  Florence.  Now 
did  you  erer  know  it  otherwise,  good  reader  ? — did  you  ever  find  that  the 
course  of  true  love  did  run  smooth  ?  Why  could  not  Mr.  de  Comtjy  have 
faUen  outright  in  love  with  George  Juniper,  and  have  married  her  with 
her  parents'  consent,  as  he  might  have  done,  and  so  have  had  his  path 
all  smooth  and  straight  before  him?  Why  should  he  have  remained 
wholly  insensible  (always  excepting  the  flirting)  to  her  attractions,  and 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  one,  whom  there  was  little  more 
chance  of  his  legally  obtaining,  than  there  was  of  his  winning  the  stately 
daughter  of  the  good  old  bishop  at  the  palace  ?  It  must  have  been  fite, 
I  think ;  or  something  in  the'  air. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  love  cannot  exist  without  jealousy  :  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  this  case  it  did  not.  Love  is  wonderfully  sharp-sighted,  and 
almost  before  there  was  real  cause,  Florence  Erskine  and  Greorgianna 
Juniper  were  jealous  of  each  other.  The  elder  girls  were  not  so  soon 
awake  to  it ;  but  a  word  or  two,  dropped  by  Georgy  one  day,  in  a  pet, 
opened  their  eyes. 

They  took  alarm  at  once,  lest  the  desirable  match  they  had  so  plea- 
santly carved  out,  should  drop  through ;  and  Florence  was  invited  there 
no  more.  Not  an  hour  did  De  Courcy  henceforth  find  iot  himself: 
every  instant  of  his  evenings'  leisure  was  marked  out  for  him :  walks  ^is 
evening,  projected  walks  to-morrow  evening,  tea  and  parties  always:  and 
he  could  not  escape  this,  unless  he  had  been  guilty  of  absolute  discourtesy. 
Besides,  he  who  had  been  so  thoughtlessly  officious  in  seeking  the  society 
of  Georgianna,  could  he  abruptly  forswear  it  in  rudeness  now  p 

Elizabeth  Juniper  one  day  told  her  sisters  that  she  would  settle  the 
business  :  so  the  next  time  she  was  alone  with  De  Courcy,  she  mentioned, 
quite  incidentally,  that  Florence  Er^ne  was  engaged  to  he  married. 

"  To  be  married !"  uttered  De  Courcy,  the  red  colour  flu^ng  into  his 
cheek. 

''Did  you  not  know  it?"  asked  Miss  Elizabeth.  ''She  is  to  many 
her  cousin.  Bob  Erskine.^' 

De  Courcy  reflected.  He  was  nearly  sure  he  had  heard  Florence  speak 
of  a  cousin  "  Bob." 

"  You  don't  know  Gentleman  Erskine,''  proceeded  Elizabeth.  "  His 
uncles  and  his  godfathers,  and  all  that,  were  princes,  I  think,  or  some- 
thing as  grand,  and  he  says  nobody  is  good  enough  for  him  and  his 
daughter.  Only  to  see  him  loom  through  the  street  in  winter,  in  that 
old  worn  fur-cloak  of  his,  with  the  scarlet  lining!  you  would  think  all 
Worcester  belonged  to  him :  the  little  hoys  have  to  turn  out  into  ihe 
gutter,  for  there's  not  room  enough  to  pass  him.  Only  fancy  such  a  man 
permitting  his  daughter  the  hazard  of  being  addressed  by  any  chance 
provincial !  not  he,  you  may  be  sure.  So  he  has  engaged  Florence  to  one 
of  the  family,  Bob  Erskine." 
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"Are  you  sure  this  is  true,  Bessy?"  asked  De  Courcy. 

•*  True  as  Gospel." 

"  It  is  strange  I  never  heard  Florence  allude  to  it" 

"  It  would  be  stranger  if  you  had.  Young  ladies  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  talking  about  their  matrimonial  engagements.  I  may  be  engaged  for 
all  you  have  heard  me  say :  so  may  Cis;  or  Georgy  either." 

"  Very  true,"  murmured  De  Courcy,  with  more  abstraction  than  Miss 
Elizabeth  liked  to  see  him  exhibit  at  her  latest  allusion.  *'  Who  is  Bob? 
Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  Bob's  a  cousin,  I  tell  you ;  the  head  of  the  Erskine  family.  He  is  m 
the  Guards,  or  the  Rifles,  or  some  of  those  London  regiments." 

'^  Is  it  really  so,  Bessy?"  he  continued,  still  harping  upon  the  theme. 

**  Is  what  so  ?" 

**  This  Bob  Erskine  to  marry  Florence  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  is.  Why  should  you  doubt  it  ?  You  know  we  are  the 
only  intimate  friends  she  has,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  the  family 
secrets.  Though  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you — it  slipped  from 
me  unawares.  It  must  be  quite  entre  nouSy  mind  you,  Mr.  de  Courcy, 
what  I  have  just  said." 

"  Certainly,"  nodded  the  gentleman,  unconsciously  biting  the  top  of 
his  silver  pencil-case  into  all  sorts  of  forms. 

"  They  are  not  to  be  married  just  yet,"  concluded  Bessy,  "  for  Captab 
Erskine  considers  Florence  too  young." 

What  a  sea-gull  that  De  Courcy  was !  he  positively  took  it  all  in. 
Open,  honourable,  and  truth-telling  himself,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
suspect  people  of  being  otherwise,  certainly  not  a  young  lady  like  Eliza- 
beth Juniper.  He  felt  miserable,  for  he  had  become  deeply  attached  to 
Florence  Erskine,  and  there  grew  up  a  sore  feeling  in  his  heart  towards 
her,  that  she  should  have  fooled  him  nearly  on  to  tell  her  so. 

Don't  you  think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juniper  were  parties  to  all  this  scheming 
of  their  daughters :  they  saw  no  more  of  what  was  going  on,  under  their 
very  noses,  than  you  did,  who  were  not  there.  Had  they  known  of  it, 
they  would  have  given  the  girls  a  sharp  trimming  all  round. 

From  this  time  De  Courcy  resolutely  abstained  from  going  near  the 
house  of  Florence,  and  if  he  heard  of  her  being  at  Mrs.  Juniper's,  he 
kept  out  of  the  way.  Thus  he  fell  easily  into  the  walks,  the  parties,  and 
the  schemes  of  the  Juniper  girls,  and  flirted  with  Georgy  more  desperately 
than  ever.  "  Pour  faire  passer  le  temps/'  he  said  to  himself,  "  rien  autre.** 
He  often  thought  in  French. 

Which  of  the  two  girls  has  the  best  chance  now,  think  you,  reader? 
An  even  bet,  you  say. 

One  evening,  Florence  Erskine  stood  at  that  open  window  of  her 
sitting-room;  and  so  had  she  thus  stood  for  many,  many  evenings,  watch- 
ing for  one  who  did  not  come.  Talk  about  De  Courcy's  feelings  being 
sore — what  were  they  to  hers?  Anger,  despair,  jealousy,  and  love,  by 
turns  held  possession  of  her.  Oh  that  she  should  have  suffered  herself 
thus  to  become  attached  to  a  stranger — to  a  man  despised  of  her  fother — 
to  one  who  had  sought  her  love,  only  to  fling  it  away  in  neglect ! 

Would  he  ever  come  again?  would  those  sweet  hours,  whose  very 
remembrance  seemed  to  renew  life  and  love,  ever  return  ?     Where  wai 
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he  ?  What  had  she  done  that  he  should  thus  desert  her  ?  As  these 
thoughts  dwelt  in  her  mind,  flushing  her  cheek,  chilling  her  hands, 
agitating  her  whole  frame,  a  noise,  as  of  carriage  wheels,  was  heard,  and 
Florence  looked  up.  The  road  passed  close  hy  the  side  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  four-wheeled  chaise  of  Mr.  Juniper  came  in  sight,  the  surgeon 
driving,  his  wife  heside  him,  and  Julia  and  Kate  in  the  back  seat. 
Following,  was  the  surgeon's  professional  g^g,  containing  De  Courcy  and 
Georgianna. 

The  party  bowed  and  smiled  and  nodded  at  Florence,  the  good- 
humoured  surgeon  calling  out  something  her  ear  did  not  catch.  He 
raised  his  hat  as  he  looked  at  her :  and,  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  all  trace 
of  them,  save  the  dust,  was  gone. 

She  shut  down  the  window;  she  leaned  her  throbbing  temples  upon  her 
hands  ;  she  g^ve  vent  to  all  the  fierce  jealousy  that  was  raginc^  within  her. 
Never,  never,  she  declared  in  her  passion,  should  her  thoughts  revert  to 
him  again,  save  with  scorn  and  loathing.  And  yet,  the  next  minute,  she 
caught  herself  indulging  in  a  fantastic  hope,  that  he  might  come,  even 
that  evening,  when  his  drive  was  over. 

But  he  did  not  come ;  and  the  next  night,  and  the  next,  passed,  yet 
he  did  not  come ;  and  a  whole  week  dragged  itself  slowly  by,  and  still 
he  did  not  come.  Florence  was  as  one  in  a  fever,  tossing  about  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  finding  no  rest. 

One  evening  she  was  passing  the  surgeon's  house  when  Mr.  Juniper 
met  her  and  took  her  in.  They  were  just  going  to  tea,  and  she  must 
stop.  The  whole  family  were  present,  and  De  Courcy  looked  at  her 
keenly.  She  refused  their  invitotion,  but  it  was  of  little  use :  one  ran 
away  with  her  bonnet,  another  with  her  gloves :  and  she  sat  down. 

"  What  news  is  stirring,  Florence  ?"  asked  the  surgeon. 

"  None :  that  I  have  heard,"  she  replied.  "  Papa  received  a  letter 
from  ray  cousin  Robert  this  morning.     You  remember  him  ?" 

"  Quite  well." 

"  He  has  been  exchanging  into  another  regiment,  and  embarks  imme- 
diately for  India.  When  he  comes  home  again,  he  will  probably  be  an 
old  man." 

"  Has  he  got  a  wife,  dear  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Juniper. 

"  Bob  got  a  wife !  oh  no,"  answered  Florence.  "  He  is  the  very  last 
man  to  think  of  any  encmnbrance  of  the  sort." 

De  Courcy  looked  up,  a  strange,  eager  expression  on  his  features. 
But,  just  at  that  moment,  Elizabeth  Juniper  upset  the  cup  of  tea  she 
was  handing  him,  and  he  had  to  start  up  and  dance,  for  it  scalded  his 
legs. 

A  servant  was  desired  to  accompany  Florence  home  that  night,  but 
there  stood  De  Courcy  in  the  hall,  hat  in  hand.  *'  Papa  wants  you,  Mr. 
De  Courcy,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth  Juniper.  "  He  has  just  gone  into  the 
surgery."  So  De  Courcy,  with  an  impatient  exclamation  on  his  lip, 
sought  his  senior  partner ;  and  Florence  left  with  the  maid. 

But  scarcely  had  she  entered  her  own  home,  when  he  followed  her  in  : 
and  he  stood  there  before  her,  his  chest  heaving,  and  his  words  coming 
from  him  impetuously. 

"  What  must  you  have  thought  of  me,  Florence,  this  last  week  or 
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two?"  he  began.  <^  You  must  either  have  judged  me  to  be  mad,  or  the 
most  dishonourable  man  breathing." 

She  trembled  and  felt  famt,  in  her  surprise  and  agitation ,  and  could 
not  answer.     She  certainly  had  not  deemed  him  mad. 

He  took  her  trembling  hands  in  his,  he  looked  earnestly  into  her 
changing  face,  and  went  on,  eagerly  : 

'^  Designing  parties  hare  come  between  us,  my  lore ;  I  see  it  all  now. 
I  was  led  to  believe  you  were  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  joor  cousm 
— this  Bob  you  have  been  talking  of  to-night." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment. 

^*  And  I,  in  my  disgraceful  credulity,  beKeved  it.  It  has  been  as  a 
dagger  in  my  heart  night  and  day.  For  I  love  you,  Florence^  with  a 
deep,  holy  love." 

He  drew  her  closer  to  him,  he  whispered  words  of  the  most  endearing 
tenderness,  he  pressed  her  sweet  £eu»  against  his.  And  then  they  both 
thought — and  said — that  nothing  should  ever  port  their  hearts  again ; 
that  they  would  live  together,  and  for  each  other,  until  their  years  of 
life  had  run  into  the  sear  and  the  yellow  leaf.  How  many  others  have 
thoughtlessly  vowed  the  same,  only  to  find  them  words  q£  yanity  and 
rexaticn  of  spirit ! 

What  would  you  g^ve  now  for  the  chance  of  €reorgy  Juniper?  Wait 
till  next  month. 


THE  ORPHAN  OF  THE  WRECK. 

BY  MRS.  BUSHBY. 

The  sails  unfurled  to  catch  the  breeze  were  spread 

That  played  around  the  mainmast's  lofty  head, 

And  fair  and  fresh'ning  blew — sporting  among 

The  cordage,  that,  half-stretched,  still  idly  hung 

From  every  spar,  waiting  but  to  be  braced. 

Raised  was  the  anchor  from  its  sandy  bed. 

And  forward  on  the  deck  with  loud  cheers  swung  ; 

The  steady  helmsman  at  his  post  obeyed 

The  pilot's  hoarse  command.     How  many  paced 

Yon  deck  in  deep  emotion  I     All  had  said 

That  choking  word — "  Farewell !  "     What  worlds  of  woe 

To  some,  these  oft-breathed  syllables  contain  ! 

How  many  part — oh,  ne'er  to  meet  again ! 

How  many  forced  by  Fate,  reluctant  go, 

Who,  if  they  dared,  would  that  sad  word  evade — 

To  whom,  once  sighed,  life  is  a  cheerless  waste ! 

Haply  not  all !     Among  the  multitude 

Who  on  that  noble  vessel's  high  deck  stood — 

Yon  crowd  of  emigrants — were  some  who  placed 

Their  happiness  on  scenes  that  fancy  traced. 
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Denied  at  home  wealth's  ample  store. 

They  longed  bat  for  that  distast  shore 

Where  labour  tills  a  golden  field, 

And  mines  on  mines  their  rich  ore  yield. 

Hope  swell'd  the  canras  with  the  breeze 

To  waft  them  o*er  jon  azsre  seas. 

Of  wreck  or  danger  noi^t  they  dreamed, 

Secure  from  both  their  bark  they  deemed. 

They  gave  their  trust — ^too  oft  men  think 

Themselires  secure^  when  on  the  briak 

Of  eril,  awful  as  unseen ! 

Such  hath  Life's  drama  crer  been ! 

Admiring  throngs  stood  gazing  firom  the  shore 

As  the  good  ship  took  gSlantly  its  way, 

Full  swiftly  the  dark  bUlows  bounding  o'er, 

And  dashing  firom  its  sides  the  glittering  spray. 

Onwards — and  onwards  still  its  course  it  sped. 

But  a  thick  fog  was  spreading,  and  a  gale 

Was  rising!     Hark!     Its  melancholy  wail 

Seemed  like  a  dirge  sung  by  the  Ocean's  dead. 

Still  onwards  flew  the  bark ;— till  <<  Land  a-head!"— 

A  cry  to  make  the  sailor's  brave  heart  quail — 

And  *'  Breakers  on  the  starboard  bowl"  in  loud 

And  warning  tones  were  heard.     Too  late — too  late — 

To  save  them  from  their  near  impending  fiite ! 

A  thrill  of  terror  passes  through  the  crowd, 

Who  from  their  cabins  rush.     They  see  the  proud, 

The  splendid  ship  drive  like  a  helpless  weight 

Upon  the  jagged  rocks.     It  strikes  I     From  sftom  to  stem 

The  fearful  shock  is  felt.     The  billows  rdl 

High  o'er  its  deck.     What  mortal  can  centred 

Wild  Ocean  in  its  might?     Oh,  woe  £»  them 

That  vessel's  human  fieight  I     Too  soon  arose 

The  maddening  struggle  betwixt  death  and  life. 

How  few  were  victors  in  that  awful  strife  ! 

Alas !  alas  !  why  was  not  A^*  of  those — 

He  who  so  battled  with  the  surge  to  save 

His  fellow-beings  from  a  watery  grave ! 

Oh  God !  and  were  there  none  to  help  ?  was  there 

No  hope  amid  that  scene  of  blank  despair  ? 

None — ^none !  the  inhospitable  rocks  refused 

Safe  footing  to  the  wretches — bleeding — bruised — 

Whom  the  sea  dashed  against  them — and  they  fell 

To  rise  no  more  amidst  the  billows'  swell. 

That  hour  of  horror  soon  was  o*er — 
Those  cries  of  agony  were  hushed — 


*  The  surgeon  of  the  TayUur^  Robert  Hannat  Connikoham,  whose  intrepid 
conduct  was  beyond  all  praise.  He  lost  his  own  life  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  save 
his  wife  and  child,  and  some  of  his  feUow-passengers. 
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Those  drowning  forms  were  seen  no  more. 
And  o'er  the  wreck  the  wild  waves  rushed ! 
The  few  survivors  who  had  power 
The  safety  of  the  shore  to  reach. 
Half  frantic  in  that  awful  hour, 
Stood  on  the  high  and  rocky  beach, 
And  cast  their  eager  glances  round, 
Searching  if  midst  the  rescued  few 
Their  friends  or  kindred  might  be  found  ; 
Too  soon,  alas !  their  lo^  they  knew. 
What  feeble  moan  was  yon  ?    They  see 
A  child* — an  infant  lying  there — 
To  claim  it  there  seemed  none  to  be, 
'Midst  those  pale  Death  had  willed  to  spare ! 
A  power  unseen  had  swely  kept 
That  infant  from  the  foaming  wave, 
Which  erst  the  strongest  men  had  swept 
Away  with  force  they  could  not  brave ! 
Why  it  was  saved,  He  only  knows 
Whose  wisdom  none  may  comprehend  : 
He,  who  will  soothe  its  infant  woes, 
And  be  the  helpless  orphan's  friend. 

The  night  breeze  sighs,  the  calm  waves  roll 

In  tranquil  murmurs  o*er  the  spot, 

Where  passed  from  life  how  many  a  soul 

Unthinking  of  its  future  lot ! 

In  that  dire  struggle  midst  the  wave 

Brief  time  was  gpranted  each  for  pray'r ; 

May  He  who  has  the  power  to  save 

Have  pitied  all  who  perished  there  ! 
In  His  vast  mercy,  and  His  boundless  love^ 

Their  various  sins  may  He  have  gently  scanned, — 
And,  when  they  entered  on  the  spirit-land. 
May  they  have  soared  to  realms  of  joy  above ! 

*  Among  those  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Tayleur^  an  emigrant  ship  lately 
lost  off  Lambay  Island,  about  thirteen  miles  fh)m  Dublin,  was  a  young  chUd,  a 
^7)  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  Its  parents  must  have  oeea 
among  the  passengers  who  perished,  and  the  little  creature  was  unclaimed  by 
any  one. 
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VIGNETTES. 
From  a  Poet's  Pobtpolio, 


BELLS,  IN  BEL6IUV. 

Birds  sing  in  Belgium,  and  winds  murmur,  and  streams  ripple  as  they 
run,  but  the  most  pervading  and  persevering  music  throughout  the  lengta 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  is  that  of  bells.  A  Fleming  lives  to  the  sound 
of  them ; — they  are  the  inevitable  chorus  to  his  every  act  and  thought 
and  utterance;  they  must  vibrate  through  his  veiy  dreams.  High  up 
in  air  they  greet  him,  the  bells  of  the  *^  carillon,  raining  down,  from 
hoary  spires  and  belfries,  little  silvery  showers  of  sound.  Four  times  in 
every  hour,  in  the  old  Flemish  towns,  their  fury  glee  gladdens  the  very 
sunsnine,  and  the  intervals  are  filled  up  with  matin  and  vesper  and 
*^  angelus"  bells,  with  passing  bells  and  joy  bells,  vrith  bells  of  all  tones 
and  all  burdens,  that  are  for  ever  ringing,  tolling,  babbling  to  each  other 
firom  early  morning  till  midnight,  when  the  great  curfew  bell  booms  out 
its  solemn  *^  Hush !" 

For  a  few  hours  aflber  midnight,  and  despite  the  ^^  hush,"  the  clocks 
and  the  carillon  have  it  all  to  themselves ;  and  on  the  ear  of  any  sleepless 
*  listener  they  fell  with  a  strange  blending  of  the  stem  and  the  £Buitastic. 
First  comes  the  elfin  laughter  of  the  carillon,  struck  out,  sharp  and  clear, 
on  the  crystalline  ether — a  joyous  chime,  with  buoyant  and  quick  changes, 
— and  then,  without  a  moment's  interval,  follows  the  voice  of  the  horo- 
loge—clanging, sombre,  sonorous,  and  rolling  over  the  streets  and 
squares  its  tmd  of  inexorable  verities — "  Time,  Death,  Eternity  !'* 
We  set  that  message  to  a  silver  tune  in  our  pendules ;  but  £rom  the  black 
old  belfry,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  it  comes  down  vrith  a  savage 
austerity,  scattering  such  light  fancies  as  the  carillon  may  have  conjured 
up,  ana  compelling  the  hearer  to  a  solemn  forethought  of  the  hour  when 
*^  the  silver  chord  shall  be  loosed  and  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,"  and 
this  soul  of  ours  pass  nakedly  out  of  the  heat  and  light  of  life  into  the 
dark  Beyond. 

IL 
malibran's  tomb. 

Poor  Malibran,  one  of  the  few  theatrical  women  one  takes  an  interest 
in,  sleeps  at  Lacken,  close  to  Brussels,  in  the  prettiest,  most  English 
churchyard  in  all  Belgium  :  just  the  green,  sunny,  tranquil  place  that  a 
churchyard  should  be.  Her  grave  is  covered  by  an  anomalous  sort  of 
building,  that  would  look  like  a  summer-house  if  it  had  open  windows. 
Expecting  nothine  from  the  ungracefiilness  of  the  exterior,  you  are 
startled  when  you  Took  through  a  small  aperture  in  the  iron  door  and  find 
the  inner  gloom  lighted  up  by  a  white  marble  statue,  the  figure,  as  of  an 
ascending  angel,  so  spiritually  6ur,  you  might  take  it  for  a  vision.  The 
bare  foot  is  just  parting  from  the  earth — the  robes  seem  already  to  have 
begun  to  float,  and  the  head  and  face,  always  in  the  full  light  under  the 

March — ^vol.  c.  no.  ccozcix.  2  b 
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glazed  roof,  were,  when  I  saw  them  first,  steeped  in  a  golden  glow  from 
the  last  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  Seen  thus,  the  symbol  takes  an 
in  tenser  meaning;  the  body,  mouldering  in  the  dust,  the  spiritual  part 
already  in  the  light,  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  God.  No  long  tran- 
sition— no  floating  upward  and  onward  past  sun  and  star :  the  last  touch 
of  earth,  the  first  glimpse  of  home^  for  the  soul-beaming  face  looks  serene 
and  satisfied — a  mirror  of  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 

III. 

OUB  LADY'^  MONTH. 

Mat 'is  oar  Lady's  month,  her  month  of  months.  On  May-day,  in  tiie 
jnoming,  her  chapel  is  astir  betimes,  and  she  is  arrayed  io  her  best  petti- 
coat and  richest  robe ;  and  with  her  crown  on  her  head,  and  all  her  rings 
t>n  her  fingers,  and  a  necklace  of  price  about  her  nedc,  and  a  lace  veil 
over  her  shoulders,  she  is  borne  into  the  great  naye,  and  tiiere  placed 
on  a  separate  altar  *'high  and  lifted  up,"  from  whence,  with  the  child 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  she  looks  down  benignantly  on  the  tfarongiog  multi- 
tude of  her  worshippers. 

And  the  worshippers  bring  her  offerings — not  raamsjj  nor  gemi^  but 
flowers,  growing  and  blossoming  flowers  in  vases  and  IKNs,  nMiaoh  wkt 
arranged  with  much  order  and  taste  round  the  foot  of  the  jdtar  wid  on 
stages,  one  above  another.  Little  children  come  toddling  in  with  wall- 
flowers and  rose-bushes  as  big  as  themselves,  and  aged  women  and  yvoBUg 
girls,  and  many  men,  too,  of  the  working  dasses,  bring  their  chobeit 
plants,  80  that  the  pile  grows  and  grows,  and  dimbs  and  dimbs,  till,  leiig 
ere  sunset,  the  topmost  lily  or  carnation  touches  tin  lowest  hem  of  the 
immaculate  Lady's  robe. 

And  thus,  from  the  summit  of  that  pyramid  of  bloom  and  verdnvB,  die 
Teedves  the  universal  tribute,  while  '^solemn  palms  and  silver  fitanies" 
proclaim  her  "Mother  of  God,'*  and  ^ Queen  of  Heaveoa" and  '< Lvly 
of  the  Golden  House  T 

When  May  is  over,  she  puts  from  her  meekly  all  llie  pomp  end  the 
glory, — is  carried  back  to  her  little  chapel,  with  its  blue  roof  spotted  with 
stars,  and  remains  '^  our  Lady  of  Sorrows"  for  eleven  months  to  «ome. 

IV. 

CATHOLIC  PROCESSIONS. 

^  The  processions  of  the  church  in  Belgium  are  often  very  pretty  and 
'picturesque,  espedally  those  of  the  faubourgs.  The  streets,  whiob  were 
streets  when  you  left  them  over-night,  are  turned  at  daybreak  into  leafy 
-mvenues ;  boughs  from  the  windows,  boughs  from  the  doors-^lime^faoi^hs 
and  chestnut  snd  blossoming  lilac,  all  fresh  and  fluttering  vbl  die  earfy 
sunshine.  And  eveiy  house  sends  out  its  tidy  maid  with  an  apnm  full  of 
^wers  to  strew  on  the  pavement  in  the  Kne  of  maooh,  so  thai'tte  airis 
filled  witii  a  {feasant  blending  of  woodland  freshness  and  garden  per- 
'feme. 

The  yoone  children  that  have  passed  thcSr  ezaminatiaiivBd  tation  dmr 
first  oommmuon,  usuaUy  lead  the  way  in  these  prooessiMis:;  tiie  boye  m 
ijheir  ordumry  costumes,  but  the  girls  m  a  cbess  peculiar  to^tfae  i "~ 
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white  firom  head  to  foot,  a  muslin  or  linen  frock,  and  a  long  lace  yeil 
covering  the  head,  whidi  has  no  cap  or  bonnet,  but  just  a  simple  wreath 
of  snow-white  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  green  leaf  or  tendril.  Thus 
attired,  they  look  as  if  some  witch-fairy  had  turned  all  the  spring  snow- 
drops into  little  maidens,  and  sent  them  trooping  through  the  streets. 

After  these  '^  shining  ones"  come  elder  girls,  white-robed  also,  and 
white-crowned,  and  very  demure  and  solemn-iaced,  for  they  bear  on  their 
shoulders  a  sort  of  dais,  or  stage,  on  which  the  Madonna  of  the  church 
stands  arrayed  in  all  her  May  splendour.  Then  come  drums  and  trum- 
pets and  sweet-sounding  flutes,  and  then  more  maidens,  or  young  men, 
as  it  may  happen,  carrying  other  images,  or  great  coflers  of  relics,  and 
here  and  there  are  borne  the  church's  banners,  gorgeous  with  purple  and 
gold,  and  tall  silver  lanterns  and  tapers  innumerable ;  and  presently  a 
sound  of  chanting  swells  upon  the  ear,  and  a  troop  of  vicars,  in  full 
canonicals,  with  missals  in  their  hands,  and  intoning  the  litanies  of  the 
day,  stalk  slowly  by,  followed  by  more  images  and  more  tiupers,  and  last 
of  idl  by  the  cure,  under  his  splendid  canopy,  and  in  his  stateliest  costume, 
bearing  aloft  the  Host,  and  surrounded  by  the  children  of  the  choir,  in 
their  acarlet  pettieoats  and  white  musHn  surcoats,  each  swinging,  high 
above  his  head,  a  glittering  censer,  and  dimming  the  transparent  air  with 
curling  wreadis  of  incense. 

When  the  cur^  appears,  every  knee  is  bent  and  every  head  bowed,  and 
so  the  pageant  passes  and  streams  on,  till  the  purple  and  gold  fis^e  in  the 
distance,  and  the  chanting  lapses  into  silence,  and  the  fimfares  of  the 
trumpets  die  finally  away;  whereupon,  down  go  the  branches  one  and  all, 
andlo!  the  green  avenue  becomes  agun  a  street,  and  the  wind  pu£63  away 
the  incense,  and  the  dray-horse  tramples  on  the  pathway  of  flowers, 
and  Superstition,  lanishing  like  a  dream,  the  real  Lire  sweeps  noisily  in. 

Y. 

A  TENAliT  ON  ALL  FOUBS. 

I  BATE  a  cottage  at  the  end  of  my  gairden,  which,  having  no  special 
use  for,  I  let,  recently,  to  a  little  grey  cat,  who  had  taken  a  fuu^  to  it, 
and  would  not  be  driven  away,  either  by  protest  or  persecution.  Having 
ceded  the  point,  I  graciously  knocked  (»it  a  square  of  glass  in  the  par- 
lour window  for  her  exits  and  entrances;  and  there  she  sits  at  this  open 
pane,  winter  and  summer,  looking  out  upon  the  world.  She  is  a  quiet 
tenant  enough  in  the  daytime,  but  at  night-— oh  I  at  night  she  *'  re- 
ceives '*  and  gives  soir^s  and  imusical  pardes,  and  there  are  eolos  and 
duets,  and  trios,  and  general  choruses,  and  grand  crashes,  and  all  kinds 
of  caterwauling.  I  nave  a  notion  she  is  a  poetical  cat,  she  falls  into 
such  fits  of  reverie,  and  that  her  friends  are  ehati  tfe  /Istfrev— leuilleton 
cats,  perhaps,  with  a  medical  student  or  two  among  them.  Roaring  blades 
they  are,  at  all  events,  and  never  go  home  till  morning,  under  any  con- 
sideration, or  pay  the  leaat  attention  to  the  police,  but  rampage  along 
the  walls,  and  scuttle  over  the  slates,  making  love  with  ^gfatful  em- 
phasb  outside  garret  windows,  and  settling  a£Guf8  of  honour  on  pro- 
jectmg  parapets. 

I  shake  my  fist  now  and  ihen  at  the  little  gi<ey  cat  after  Aese  aooial 
demonstrations^  but  she  meiely  looks  rxp  in  my  &ce  with  a  euoomber 
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coolness,  and  a  sort  of  innocent  stare  in  her  eyes,  which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  I  must  have  been  dreaming,  for  that  she  is  a  cat  of  retired  habits, 
and  never  goes  into  society  at  alL  Her  real  home  is  somewhere  within 
the  city  widls ;  mine  is  only  her  country-house  (though  she  is  seldom 
out  of  it),  her  box,  her  little  place  out  of  town,  in  which,  withdrawn  from 
the  pressure  of  affairs  and  the  strife  of  parties,  she  reyolves  the  destinies 
of  cats  and  things, — sighing,  it  may  be,  for  new  lights,  after— dining  on 
stale  ones. 

VI. 

A  SQUIRREL  STUDY. 

If  you  would  see  squirrels,  you  must  go  into  the  woods  alone,  and  it 
must  be  late  in  the  summer,  August,  or  early  in  September  ;  and  yon 
must  get  away  from  paths  and  thoroughfares,  and  plunge  in  amonest  the 
brushwood  wnere  the  trees  are  the  thickest — beech-trees,  and  hazels, 
and  wild  apple-trees — and  you  must  sit  down  amongst  the  stems,  under 
cover  of  some  tangled  coppice,  and  take  your  book  out  of  your  pocket, 
and  read,  and  read. 

And  when  you  have  read  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  without  stirring  a 
limb,  and  have  made  yourself  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  place,  you  may 
lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  quietly  about  you,  and  see  other  things,  per- 
haps, than  sqtdrrels.  If  there  is  a  stream  or  pool  hard  by,  for  instance, 
you  may  chance  to  see  a  moor-hen  and  her  brood  (shyest  of  wild  fowl)  c;o 
cluck,  cluck,  clucking  from  side  to  side,  bobbing  and  diving  amongst  we 
duckweed ;  or,  if  the  grass  lie  thick  in  the  hollows,  some  little  silver- 
coated  sniJce  may  peep  out  of  his  hole,  and  flash  away  over  the  broken 
ground,  dappled  with  sun  and  shadow.  One  of  the  prettiest  sights  that 
can  be  seen,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  a  snake  crossing  a  stream,  so  lovely 
and  gpraceftd  in  its  motion,  as  the  slender  creature,  with  raised  head  and 
arched  and  winding  body,  glides  over  the  clear  crystalline  water,  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  destined  point. 

But  while  you  are  intent  on  moor-hens  and  silver  snakes,  a  sort  of 
scratching,  clawing  sound  will,  peradventure,  strike  on  your  tympanum, 
and  peering  up  you  mil  espy,  on  one  of  the  tree-stems,  a  little  brown, 
monkeyfied-loolang  rat,  with  a  sort  of  rabbit's  head,  and  a  foxy  tail  as 
long  as  its  body,  and  curling  over  it,  and,  ecce,  my  lord  squirrel  I  Down 
he  comes,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  clawing,  racing,  so  fast,  so 
fast !  and  now  he  reaches  the  turf,  and  sits  up  on  his  hind  legs,  and  looks 
this  way  and  that,  and  listens.  Do  not  move,  or  he  is  off;  do  not  wink 
so  mucn  as  an  eyelid.  '^  All  nght  ?"  his  merry  brown  eyes  seem  to 
ask.  Yes,  all  ri^ht,  for  a  nut  drops  from  between  his  teeth  into  his 
fore-paws,  and  givin?  his  mighty  consequential  tail  an  extra  curl,  he 
makes  reader  for  brei^&st.  That  is  another  sig^ht  to  see — the  way  in 
which  a  squirrel  deals  with  a  nut.  First  of  all  lie  shakes  and  rattles  it, 
that  he  may  be  sure  there  is  something  inside ;  then  he  twists  it  roond 
and  round  in  his  paws,  till  he  gets  the  narrow  end  uppermost,  for  he 
knows  that  at  the  upper  end  the  shell  is  the  thinnest ;  uien  he  begins  to 
grate  and  file,  till  he  has  wormed  his  way  through,  getting  noisier  and 
noider  as  the  hole  gets  higher ;  and  then  come  intervals  of  quiet,  which 
mean  that  his  teeth  are  in  me  kernel,  and  that  he  is  eating  all  within 
reach,  for  a  squirrel  never  has  patience  to  wait  till  the  kernel  is  dean 
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out ;  he  eats  it  by  instalments,  in  the  shell,  and  trust  him  for  getting  the 
whole  of  it !  Well,  after  the  nut,  he  will  perhaps  pick  the  hones  of  an 
apple,  if  there  be  one  within  reach,  and  when  he  has  had  his  fill  he  will 
wash  his  face  with  his  paws,  and  his  paws  with  his  face,  and,  feeling 
quite  clean  and  spruce  and  comfortable,  he  will  roll  over  on  the  turf, 
making  funny  little  noises  and  giving  queer  little  jumps,  and  then  away ! 
up  the  next  tree-stem,  clawing,  leaping,  swingmg,  so  fast,  so  fast — 
up  and  up,  till  your  neck  is  out  of  joint  with  watching  him,  and  he  is 
lost  among  the  leaves. 

VII. 

EOLIAN  HARPS. 

An  Eolian  harp,  if  heard  by  accident,  is  always  charming ;  if  pre- 
meditatedly,  it  sometimes  pleases  less.  It  is  hard  to  describe  its  music ; 
it  is  as  if  the  wind  had  come  upon  the  wires  unawares,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  them ;  a  faint,  timid  sound  steals  on  your  ear,  such  as  a 
child's  fingers  might  produce,  tampering  by  stealth  with  the  chords  of  a 
guitar ;  a  sort  of  sobbing  murmur — then  a  louder  note — then  a  frightened 
jar,  ending  in  a  moan  of  regret,  or  such  a  sweet  melancholy  cadence  as 
brings  the  tears  into  your  eyes ;  this  when  the  wind  is  not  high ;  but 
when  it  t^  high  (and  so  it  should  be  heard  first !)  the  voice  is  as  that  of 
a  spirit  at  your  window — a  spirit  out  of  perdition,  haunted  by  old  me- 
mories— a  spirit  that  will  not  be  comforted — that  wails  for  ever  and  for 
ever !  Oh !  then  it  lifts  your  soul  up  on  the  breath  of  its  sighing,  and 
you  feel  that  you,  too,  have  memories,  and  that  there  is  a  cry  within 
you  that  you,  too,  must  utter,  albeit  without  sound — a  cry  that  rises  and 
swells,  and  Csdls  and  blends,  and  is  one  with  that  voice  of  desolate 
lamentation. 

Who  is  it  that  tells  of  a  wind-harp  of  a  different  sort — ^the  wires 
stretched  from  turret  to  turret  of  a  castle  on  a  mountain-top ;  strong, 
resonant  wires,  which  the  great  blasts  and  storms  swooped  down  and 
struck  with  their  full  breadth  of  pinion — then  swept  the  sound,  a  savage, 
Titanic  melody,  deep  down  the  eiens  and  gorges  ? 

A  notion  might  arise  out  of  this  for  a  new  spheric  harmony.  Chords 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Jungfrau — chords  from  Athos  to  Olympus — 
chords  from  Etna  to  Vesuvius— chords  from  crag  to  crag,  from  summit  to 
summit — and  then,  the  grand,  God-like  music,  the  majestic  diapason,  as 
the  huge  globe  glides  through  the  surging  ether  on  its  eternal  round. 

Within  the  circle  of  natural  music,  there  is  none  more  solemn  and 
impressive  than  that  which  you  hear  in  a  pine-forest^  when  the  winds 
are  stirring. 

That  great  army  of  swinging  boughs ! — ^that  multitude,  countless  as 
the  sea-sand,  of  hard,  rustling  leaves ! — and  the  thousand  modulations  of 
sound,  from  the  faint  whispering  up  to  savage  roaring — from  the  ripple 
of  a  summer's  wave  to  the  surging  of  mountainous  billows — all  combmed 
into  a  sort  of  mystical  chorus,  into  a  harmony  of  unspeakable  solemness 
— above  humanity,  and  apart  from  it — a  strain  that  might  befit  those 
Christ-dethroned  deities  ot  old,  if  they  could  come  back,  pale  shadows, 
fix)m  their  Stygian  march,  and  chant,  as  they  chanted  (while  God's  angels 
smiled)  the  dirge  of  the  Universal  Pan ! 
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ABOUT  LORD  BROUGHA.M: 

BY  DOCTOR  PINCH. 

And  write  about  him,  Doctor,  and  about  him. 

Misquoted  from  Fofb. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1811  that  I  first  saw  and  heard  Heiny 
Brougham,  "  on  his  legs"  in  the  House.  Forty-three  years  ago,  saTetoe 
mark !  That  makes  an  old  man  of  me.  And  yet,  when  I  give  memory  play 
for  forty-three  years  past,  and  see  again  as  fresh  as  of  yesterday  what  I 
saw  then,  and  hear  again  as  tliough  their  very  echo  had  not  ceased  the 
voices  and  sounds  I  heard  then, — it  seems  preposterous  to  think  myself 
stricken  in  years.  Well-nigh  a  half-century  of  summers  between  thea 
and  now  ?  lieshrew  thee,  old  Time,  never  try  to  hoax  me  so  far  as  that 
I  tell  thee,  with  the  septuagenarian, 

I. am  not  old — ^I  cannot  be  old. 

Though  threescore  years  and  ten 
Have  wasted  away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told. 

The  lives  of  other  men. 

I  am  not  old — ^I  cannot  be  old. 

Though  tottering,  wriukled,  and  grey ; 
Though  my  eyes  are  dim,  aud  my  mart-ow  is  cold. 

Call  me  not  old  to-day. 

For,  early  memories  round  me  throng, 

Old  times  and  manners  and  men. 
As  I  look  behind  on  my  journey  so  long 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Nevertheless,  if  it  must  be  so, — if,  as  he  did  the  Elsinore  gravedigger, 
Age,  with  his  stealing  steps,  hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch, — let  me  at 
least  make  sure  of  one  compensatory  privilege,  due  and  dear  to  old  men; 
and  diat  i»  tlie  right  to  be  garrulous.  Let  me  be  a  chartered  libertine  to 
rove  to  and  fro,  and  to  digress,  and  prose,  and  platitudinise,  as  much  as  I 
like  (or,  between  you  and  me,  as  mnch  as  I  can't  help).  From  Henry 
Brougham  to  myself  and  my  tale  of  years — there's  one  lapse  to  begin 
with;  and  others  will  come  in  equally  sudden,  iDogical,  and  irrelevant 
fashion.  My  v^  title  and  motto  nt  sttprh  might  prepare  you,  reader,  for 
this ;  and  should  suffice  to  warn  off  every  hater  of  the  immethodical, 
every  seomer  of  the  desultory,  every  foe  to  the  circumbendibus.  About 
my  Lord  B.  and  ahout  him  is  what  I  essay  to  scribhle;  whether  I  shall 
ever  get  at  him  is  quite  another  matter.  One  must  allow  for  the  wind 
itL  an  old  fellow,  who  hasn't  much  of  it  left. 

That  summer  of  181 1  is  to  me  ever-memorable,  as  the  date  of  my  first 
visit  to  London.  The  few  weeks  I  spent  there — what  a  muUwn  m  parvo 
they  form  in  my  reminiseences,  and  how  distinct  the  impression  of  all  the 
souvefdrs  and  regrets  associated  with  their  too  rapid  transit !  While 
subsequent  and  &r  more  recent  visits  are  comparatively  forgotten,  die 
freshness  of  that  first  love  abides  un withered,  unstated, — and  frt/f  abide 
while  memory  holds  her  seat.  ''  Nous  xevenons  toujonrs  2l  nos  premiers 
amours."    Lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  I  may  be  now;  b&t  let  me  tdl 
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you,  sir,  I  had  a  leg  then,  and  could  foot  it  deftly  at  Vaozfaail,  with  many 
a  lass  I  loved  that's  dead,  and  many  a  lad  grown  old.     Fuimus  Troes^ 
(  Vide  Captain  Moiris  and  Virgil.)     There  were  legs  in  those  tripping 
times,  though  diere  are  none  now — at  least  in  America.    A  gnma  gala. 
night  it  was  at  Vauxliall,  when  first  its  lamps,  and  vista  of  dim  aUeys, 
and  cocked-hatted  orchestra  charmed  my  eager  gaae :  four  royal  dukes  were 
there  at  once — ^York  (and  his  duchess),  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  and 
Gloucester — all  now  as  dead  as  the  green  leaves  (did  ever  leaves  look  sa 
green?)  of  that  summer  of  1811.     I  was  a  sad  dog,  then,  for  pdblic 
*^  amusements,"  especially  theatrical,  for  which  my  craze  was  absolately 
unbounded.     Only  an  evening  or  two  before  I  saw  Brougham,  in  hot 
July,  it  was  my  jubilant  lot  to  visit  Co  vent  Garden,  and  be  bewitched  fay 
Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  Widow  Cheerly,  and  again,  within  not  very  many 
hours,  in  Donna  Vudante  ;  while  at  the  Hay  market  I  saw,  and  can  stiU 
see  in  life  and  agility,  the  glorious  triad  of  Munden,  Ellistoo,  and  Jones, 
in  The  Road  to  Ruin — at  which  little  theatre  I  also  witnessed  a  mncb* 
pufied  extravagansa,  called  the  Quadrupeds  of  QuedHnburgh^  founded  on 
Canning's  Anti-Jacobin  burlesque  of  the  Grerman  sdiool,  and  even  mg 
dramatic  enthusiasm  agreed  with  the  town  that  it  was  a  wretched  outlay 
of  twaddle,  irredeemable  by  even  the  exertions  of  such  actors  as  ListoD, 
Munden,  Lewes,  Elliston,  Eyre,  Mrs*  Gibbs,  and  Mrs.  Glover.     I  was  a 
diligent  visitor  of  the  law-courts  too,  and  remember  hearing  Sir  Samuel 
BomiUy  at  some  length  before  the  Chancelloiv  in  a  case  connected  with 
the  squabbling  managers  of  the  latter  playhouse — Morris  and  Colman  f 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  direct  a  verdict  against  John  Walter,  for  libel  in 
the  THmes;  and  Sir  Allan  Chambre  sentence  to  Death  a  whole  batch  of 
people  for  offences  that  would  now  be  rewarded  with  a  ticket  of  leave.  At 
that  time,  too,  all  was  excitement  in  die  state  of  the  country,  home  and 
foreign;  in  the  same  July  week   (my  Yauxhall  +  ^i^«  Jordan   -|- 
Brougham  week)  the  public  was  disquieted  with  bulletins  of  worot  omen 
concerning  the  poor  old  king,  and  with  apprehensions  of  Bonaparte's 
doings  at  Boulogne,  from  which  coast  a  scAmd  of  continued  heavy  firing 
kept  6ur  Dover  folks  in  suspense,  while  despatches  again  arrived  from 
Lord  Wellington  announcing  the  capture  of  Seville.     All  the  political 
quidnuncs  were  furthermore  fussy  about  ^e  breach  between  oursMvesand 
America,  and  the  atttadc  of  Commodore  Rodgers  on  one  of  our  frigater 
under  Captain  Bingham — the  assumed  subserviency  of  the  President  to 
the  designs  of  Bonaparte  being  a  general  theme  of  indignant  ooffee-hooae 
and  dinner-table  rhetoric. 

But  once  more  back  to  St.  Stephen's  and  Heniy  Bioogfaam.  I  saw 
and  heard  him,  then  ;  but,  I  allow,  not  to  advantage.  Knowing  his  re- 
putation at  the  bar,  and  among  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  I  watched 
with  vigilant  eye  his  gaunt,  restless  form,  as  he,  widi  mani^sstimpatieneey  ' 
bided  his  time  for  jumping  up  to  move  for  some  papers  relating  to  a 
Court- Martial  case  in  the  other  hemisphere.  A  Captain  Richards,  I 
think,  had  been  tried  for  causing  the  death  of  a  man  in  his  sloop,  by  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  cat,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service  in  consequence ; 
and  Brougham's  motion  for  the  production  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Court- 
Martial  led  to  some  discussion — opponents  insisting  that  no  man  could 
be  tried  more  than  once  for  the  same  offisnce — though  the  motion  was 
ultimately  agreed  to.     The  eariier  part  of  tbe  nigh^  l^the-by,  had  been 
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spent  in  an  animated  but  angry  debate,  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate 
Lord  Cochrane,  who  went  through  the  history  of  his  imprisonment  by 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  at  MaJta,  on  a  charge  (which  he  denied)  of 
taking  down  a  table  of  fees,  for  which  he  was  seized  and  literally  carried 
to  prison — an  odious  prison,  said  the  noble  tar,  with  a  grated  window,  an 
iron  door,  and  for  furniture  one  broken  chsar  :  he  now  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  that  court — but  for  some  time  could 
get  no  one  to  second  him — till  up  rose  the  adventurous  Peter  Moore,  who 
declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  would  second  the 
motion  rather  than  see  possible  injustice  caused  by  a  piece  of  formality — 
a  piece  of  chivalric  kindness  which  called  forth  sarcasms  by  the  score 
from  Mr.  Stephen,  who  thought  the  Malta  court  had  served  Lord  Coch- 
rane perfectly  right,  while  Mr.  Yorke  protested  against  this  a£BEur  as  the 
flimsiest  case  the  House  had  ever  been  bored  with,  and  afber  a  quantum 
stiffs,  (with  a  balance)  of  sparring,  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  Coming  in  the  wake  of  this  tirade  of  personalities  and  high 
words,  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  tranquil  and  dull  enough  ;  and 
though  in  his  manner  of  supporting  it  I  could  not  but  observe  tokens  of 
a  strong,  energetic,  ready,  and  determined  nature,  there  was  little  to 
foreshow  the  foremost  man  of  the  Opposition — ^the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers, though  certainly  not,  at  any  time,  the  glass  of  fashion,  or  the 
mould  of  form.     But  he  had  only  entered  Parliament  the  year  before. 

Henry  Brougham's  has  verily  been  a  surprising  career.  The  interval 
of  years  between  1811  and  1864  has  seen  him  uplifted  to  an  idolatrous 
place  in  the  people's  esteem,  and  anon  hurled  down  to  the  abysm  of  their 
"  sovereign"  contempt— to  become  a  byword,  a  stereotyped  caricature, 
only  g^od  for  a  weekly  baiting  in  Punch,  or  an  occasional  joke  in 
spouting  clubs.  So  much  for  popular  attachments.  The /re-action  hu 
been,  if  anything,  more  unreasonable  than  what  it  followed-^and  surely 
more  discreditable  to  the  re-actionists.  To  affect  contempt,  too !  Hated^ 
maligned,  denounced,  the  ex-Chancellor  has  been  ;  and  this,  in  a  world 
like  ours,  is  intelligible  :  but  despised  he  hardly  can  have  been,  or  can  be, 
by  any  one  endowed  with  a  right  to  despise — intellectually,  I  mean. 

Often  will  th^  story  be  repeated  in  aner  days,  how  Henry  Brougham 
fought  his  way  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  land ; — ^his  abrupt  AUtmg 
from  Auld  Reekie  to  the  metropolis  whither  Murray  and  Wedderboni 
had  hurried,  with  such  cheering  results,  before  him ;  his  rapidly-esta- 
blished prestige  at  the  bar ;  his  speedy  debut  in  Parliament,  and  recog- 
nition there  as  the  Man  of  the  People  ;  his  dizzy-making  ovations  at  we 
hands  of  his  national  clients ;  and  that  sudden  vault  into  the  Chancellor's 
seat  which  so  agitated  the  profession,  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the 
peers.  A  wild  whirl  of  thoughts  must  have  been  his  on  the  woolsack. 
*  Squib-makers  have  kindly  interpreted  them  for  us  ;  ex,gr,  : 

Changed  times  these,  thought  I,  since  that  critical  day, 
When  southward  I  first  took  my  venturous  way  I 
When  a  stickit  Scotch  pleader,  a  mere  homme  de  letlres^ 
I  scarcely  had  sixpence  to  give  to  the  waiter ; 
Some  professional  brass— the  whole  sum  of  my  riches. 
Except  a  liffht  heart  and  a  thin  pair  of  breeches, 
(Yes,  breeches  I  wore— those  who  say  'twas  a  kilt,  I 
Of  a  scandalous  libel  pronounce  to  be  guilty>) 
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Little  thinking,  in  sooth,  as  I  sat  on  the  HeaTy, 

I  should  e*er  show  my  nose  at  his  Majesty^s  lev^e ; 

On  the  woolsack's  soft  cushion  my  person  should  sport, 

And  be  quite  hand  and  glove  with  uie  Queen  and  the  Court,  &c. 

Is  there  a  bar  sinister  in  the  armorial  bearings  he  thus  secured — a 
discreditable  course  in  the  means  of  securing  them  ?  Was  it  simply  by 
fiEu:tion  and  browbeating,  as  some  allege  ;  or  by  glozing  and  dissembling, 
as  others  ?  Hear  his  always  eager  assailant,  Widter  Landor :  *^  There  is 
an  incessant  chatterer,"  says  he,  by  the  mouth  of  his  imaginary  Southey, 
**  who  has  risen  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  by  the  same  means  as 
nearly  all  men  rise  now  by  ;  namely,  opposition  to  whatever  is  done  or 
projected  by  those  invested  with  authority"—"  this  ridiculous  man,  to 
whom  the  Lords  have  giveu  the  run  of  the  House  ....  a  man  pushed 
off  his  chair  by  every  party  he  joins,  and  enjoying  all  the  disgraces  he 
incurs'* — a  man  <'  superficial  in  all  things,  without  a  glimmer  of  genius, 
or  a  grain  of  judgment."  Such  a  verdict  as  this,  vaulting  so  as  to 
overleap  itself,  may  go  to  illustrate  Hesiod's  apophthegm,  that  the  half 
is  more  than  the  whole.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have 
assumed  that  Brougham  made  his  fortune  by  insincerity  and  smooth 
dissimulation— describing  him,  in  his  *'  Table-talk,"  as  a  man  whose  heart 
was  placed  in  what  should  have  been  his  head — contrasting  him  with 
Francis  Homer,  his  political  contemporary  and  literary  ally,  with  this 
invidious  result,  that  Homer  bore  in  his  conversation  and  demeanour 
evidence  of  that  straightforward  and  generous  frankness  which  charac- 
terised him  through  life — "  you  saw,"  quoth  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  (Cockaigne's  pride),  "  or  rather  you  felt,  that  you  could  rely 
upon  his  [Homer's]  integrity:"  whereas,  in  Broughams  case,  "you 
were  never  sure  of  him — ^you  always  doubted  his  sincerity."  And  old 
King  Cole  clenches  hb  argmnent  by  a  story  of  his  once  taxing  "  Mr. 
Brougham"  with  expressing  opinions  m  Parliament,  the  very  contrary  to 
what  he  had  previously  expressed  in  private ;  the  latter  being  identical 
with,  and  the  former  hostile  to,  the  opinions  of  the  Highgate  sage  him- 
self. But  the  Counsellor,  it  is  alleged,  assured  the  Philosopher  that  his 
opinions  remained  the  same,  whatever  the  newspajiers  and  Hansard 
might  re|>ort  Then  up  spake  S.  T.  C.  on  this  wise  :  ^<  I  said,  *  I  could 
never  rely  upon  what  was  given  for  the  future  in  the  newspapers,  as  they 
had  made  him  say  directly  the  contrary  ;  I  was  glad  to  be  undeceived.'  . 
<  Oh,'  said  Brougham,  in  a  tone  of  voice  half  confidential  and  half 
jocular,  '  Oh,  it  was  very  trae  I  said  so  in  Parliament,  where  there  is  a 
party,  but  we  know  better.' "  Whereupon  S.  T.  C.  adds,  in  all  the 
emphasis  of  italics  (so  fiEir  as  italics  go  to  express  his  table-talk  emphasis), 
"  /  said  nothing  ;  out  I  did  not  forget  it/*  Did  he  well  to  forget  that 
the  tone  of  voice  was  *'half  confidential,"  supposing  the  voice  to  be 
earnest ;  or  that  it  might  have  been  more  than  "  half  jocular,"  a  vox  et 
prceterea  nihil? 

But  again,  it  is  averred  ihat  Henry  Brougham's  own  allies  doubted, 
all  along  his  career  of  popularity,  whereunto  this  mic^ht  grow ;  that  they 
distmsted  him,  despite  b1\  Ins  popular  labours,  and  perhaps  because  of 
his  popular  triumphs;  ^at4dthough  those  who  knew  nim  best  concealed 
their  doubts,  "the  doubts  were  there;"  doubts,  as  the  historian  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  Peace  expresses  it,  wheUier  his  celebrated  oratory  was  not 
mainly  factitious — *'  vehement  and  passionate,  bat  not  shnple  and  heart- 
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felt*' — doubts  whether  his  temper  was  not  empoisoned  by  a  pervading 
virus  of  mean,  sel&h  irritability,  whether  his  vanity  was  not  free  to  over- 
ride his  ability — ^  doubts  whether  a  habit  of  speech  so  exaggerated,  of 
statements  .so  inaccurate,  would  not  soon  be  &tal  to  respect  and  confi- 
dence ;  doubts  about  the  perfect  genuineness  of  his  popular  sympathies — 
not  cWging  him  with  hypocrisy,  but  suspecting  that  the  people  were  an 
object  in  his  imagination,  rather  than  an  interest  in  his  heart— a  tempo- 
rary idol  to  bun,  as  he  was  to  them."  While  those  who  believed  him  a 
veritable  popular  leader  then,  and  now  believe  him  to  be  a  point-Uank 
apostate,  abuse  him  in  ebullitions  of  wrath  such  as  this,  by  oie  ChaitiBt; 
rhymester,  Thomas  Cooper : 

Oh !  haste  to  liide  thee  in  the  chamel  grave, — 
Thou  Harlequin-Demosthenes !— ere  change 
Shall  leave  thee  not  a  seroblant  speck  to  save 
Of  tiiat  ricli  monument  whidi  thou,  with  strange 
Fatuity,  hast  toiled  to  disarrange 
As  hotly  as  to  carve! 

And  then  come,  fast  and  furious,  such  complimentary  epithets  as,  ^^  arok- 
traitor  to  thy  kind — scourge  of  the  poor'' — ^**  a  thing  of  shame  made 
by  ihy  whims" — "i^t  will  he  next — ^the  spaniel  of  old  WaterW 
[written  in  1845] — <<head-mbberof  the  savage  band"  of  New  Poor  Law^ 
mongers — "  scouted  changeling" — ^**  monstrous  sinner" — and  so  on,  ae- 
cording  to  the  unchastened  vocabulary  of  the  Purgatory  o^  Suickkg. 

Now,  to  affirm  that  Lord  Brougham  is  no  longer,  nor  has  been  for 
many  a  day,  the  man  of  the  people,  is  true  enough.  But  is  it  equally  troe- 
that  he  is  recreant,  traitor,  apostate  ?  Has  he  betrayed,  recanted,  tergiTer> 
sated  ?  Or  is  it  not  nearw  the  truth  to  say,  that  in  point  of  £Bct  the 
popular  ^<  eclipse  of  faith"  in  him  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  inevitable 
sequence  of  such  a  sun-glare  of  public  homage — that  the  depths  to  whieh' 
the  '*  mob"  have  consigned  him  are  due,  by  every  known  law  of  recoil  and' 
rebound,  to  the  very  heights  on  which  they  once  elevated  him  ?  In  ^*at^ 
cicUmts,**  lying  on  the  surface,  and  affecting  the  conventional  demeanour* 
and  the  occasional  opinions  of  the  man,  he  may  have  suffered  a  marked 
change;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  in  *^  stdfftanee^*  also  this  revokr*^ 
tion  holds  good — that  the  underiying  principles  of  the  man  are  trans*' 
formed,  transubstantiated  ?  Surely  if  there  be  one  manifest  characteristicr 
of  his  nature,  it  is  that  of  even  fraciiaus  and  waspish  independenoe— « 
fretful  rejection  of  whatever  agrees  not  with  his  private  judgpneot-^in 
outspoken,  defiant  intolerance  of  "  party"  obligations ;  and  although  a 
blustering  air  of  self-reliance  is  far  from  incompatible  with  the  supple 
plasticity  it  may  try  to  mask,  yet  the  kind  of  ebulHent  indivualism,  trace^ 
able  throughout  Brougham's  long  career,  is  hard  indeed  to  reconcile^  if 
attentively  and  comprehensively  observed,  with  any  such  system  of  nnistar' 
tact.  When  was  the  time  that  he  did  run  well  in  harness?  TVue,  he  ma^ 
long  a  recognised  and  vigorous  leader  in  the  Reform  team:  hut  always  a^ 
jibbing  leader.  Disappointment  and  disgust — for  some  part  of  which,  to 
say  the  least,  he  has  to  thank  himself*— may  have  soured  his  spirit,  mad# 
him  more  sensitive  to  opposition,  less  patient  of  misconstruction,  hotter  iff 
his  invectives,  and  colder  in  his  confidences :  but  he  was  ever  aoeountrf 
by  his  assomates  a  *'  queer  customer,"  one  of  whom  they  could  never 
feel  sure,  against  wfaoae  vagaries  they  felt  they  oould  never  ensure  oaata*' 
rial  gnaiantesa^  and  by  whose  antecedents  the  wisest  of  iheb  eonpe  oodi 
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never  hope  to  solve  the  query.  What  wiU  he  be  up  to  next  F  So  long^ 
ago  ai  the  foundation  of  the  EdmbnMyk  Revuw^  we  know  that  he  was 
rdfuaed  room  in  the  first  three  Dumbers,  because  the  then  editor,  Sydney 
Smith,  had  (says  Jeffrey)  "  so  strong  an  impression  of  Brougham's  indis- 
cretion and  raiJiness."  Already  there  was  no  mistaking  in  mm  the  man 
who,  opportunity  once  given,  would  gain  European  notoriety  for  allowing 
*<  libfe  oours  k  see  qualites  incisiveSy  mordantes,  ac^^es,  et  se-montre  per- 
sonnel envers  les  potentats  et  les  ministres  impun^ment."  FHends  and 
foes  both  have  had  occasion  in  their  turn  to  recognise  in  his  fiieeospeeches, 
what  one  of  Shakspeare's  ladies  calls 

a  sharp  wit  matcb*d  with  too  bluut  a  will; 

Whose  edge  luitli  power  to  out,  whose  will  still  wilb 
It  should  spare  none  that  come  within  his  power. 

What  a  sinking  fund,  deeper  and  deeper  still,  of  scolding  language  this 
yXoxrcro  b€^vos  orator  possesses  !  What  a  study  his  po8e$  plastiques  used 
to  be,  when  in  the  good  old  days  of  parliamentary  war  to  the  knife  he 
would  plant  himself  in  the  attitude  of  a  Homeric  hero,  intent  on  putting 
somebcidy's  head  "  in  chancery  -T 

UpofrBe  de  *ol  bopv  T€trx*  '^''^  afrmba  wavroor  tioqvy 
Toy  KTOfievai  fiefiamff  'oaris  rov  y  arrtos  cX^ot. 

What  a  volley  of  superlatives  he  would  pour  on  the  enemy — what  a 
flight  of  fluttering  winged- words  :  like  Coleridge's  **  character," 

Blood-sucker,  vampire,  Imrpy,  glioul, 
Come  in  full  clatter  from  his  throat. 
Til!  his  old  nest-mates  changed  their  note 
To  hireling,  tmitor,  and  turncoat. 

How  ingeniously,  too,  when  he  had  exhausted  his  quiver,  would  he  bewail 
the  poverty  of  diction  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  theme,  and  declare 
that  **nev«r  before,"  "never  within  his  experience,"  "never,  widun 
memory  of  man,"  had  he  encountered  any  atrocity,  any  malignity,  anj 
baseness,  any  scandal,  at  all  approaching  in  character  to  this  atrocity,  this 
malignity,  this  baseness,. this  scandal.  Words  failed  him — the  dictionary 
was  nonplussed — things  had  come  to  tliat  pass  that  they  were 

for  in  Am  hands — 

the  plain  truth  would  seem  to  be 
A.  constrained  hyperbole — 

80  practised  was  he  in  drawing  a  long-bow  and  a  strong-bow,  at  the 
creaking  string  whereof  his  passion,  fancy,  pique  united  would  make  a 
long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull,  imd  a  pull  all  together. 

The  effect  of  these  stormy  harangues  was  capitally  increased  by  the 
aspect  and  gestures  of  the  storm*compeller — ^the  Jupiter  tonans  of  the 
woolsack;  by  what  a  popukr  essayist  calls  the  "inscrutability  of  his 
features,  which,  though  sharp  and  angular,  conceal  more  meaning  ^lan 
they  enunciate;  the  unkindled  lightnings  of  his  eve;  the  iron  massive- 
ness  of  his  forehead ;  the.  satunuae  smrthiness  of  his  complexion ;  the 
meaning  twitch  of  his  cheek ;  and  the  clearness^  flexibility,  and  power  of 
a  voice  over  which. his  command  is  supreme."  And  again  he  is  pLctiued 
in  one  o£  hia  lofiiest  moodv  as."&ot  now. ealndlj  hettriding,  but.  ttirbf- 
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caught  in  the  wind  of  his  spirit"-— on  which  occasion  his  fitce  is  seen 
^*  brightened  into  full  and  fierce  meaning,"  and  his  eye  shines  ^'like  t 
sunken  pit  of  fire  suddenly  disclosed,"  and  hb  arms  vibrate  ^^  like  sharp 
tongues  of  flame  in  the  blast,"  and  his  brow  darkens  'Mike  iron  in  the 
shade,"  and  his  form  '^  dilates  to  his  dilating  soul,"  and  his  Yoice  is  '^  now 
exalted  to  a  harrowing  shriek,  and  now  sunk  to  a  rasping  and  terrible 
whisper."  So  depicts  him  a  countryman  with  the  gift  of  the  gab.  Allow- 
ing for  the  "  long  metre"  of  its  rhetorical  bravura,  the  description  is  not 
without  its  points  of  vraisemblance  to  Brougham's  physique,  which 
indeed  is  that  of  a  man 

Whom  no  one  well  can  pass  without  remark : 
Active  and  nervous  in  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence. 

'^  Brougham,"  said  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  North  {op.  Ambr.\vasX 
twenty  years  since,  "  Brougham  is  no  beauty ;  but  his  mug  b  a  book  m 
which  men  may  read  strange  matters — and  take  him  as  he  stands,  face 
and  figure,  and  you  feel  that  there  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  com- 
manding intellect."  Another  and  very  different  writer,  Mr.  Grant, 
once  of  *'  Random  Recollections'  "  celebrity,  in  a  work  of  iixmt  the  same 
date,  says :  '*  When  Lord  Brougham  rises  to  speak,  the  strane^r  is  so 
forcibly  struck  with  his  singular  personal  appearance,  as  to  be  altogether 
inattentive  to  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  speech.  His  lofty  forehead— 
his  dark  complexion — his  prominent  nose — the  piercing  glare  of  his 
rolling  eye — the  scowl  of  his  brow — the  harshness  of  his  features  gene- 
rally— the  uproarious  condition  of  his  dark  grey  hair,  and  his  attenuated 
appearance  tdtogether,  cannot  fail  in  the  first  instance  tp  attract  the  eve 
and  arrest  the  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  thought  about  what  he 
is  saying."  "  Did  you  notice  his  physiognomy  ?"  wrote  Francis  Hoiner 
to  a  friend,  when  Brougham  was  not  yet  out  of  his  teens — ^^  I  am  cuiioas 
to  know  your  observations  on  it."  The  physiognomy  is  now  nearing  the 
wear  and  tear  of  fourscore  winters,  and  its  curtosa  infeUcitates  challenge 
the  observation  of  the  curious  more  than  ever: 

In  this  patchwork  prosing — a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches — it  is  not 
my  aim  to  give  any  methodical  resume  of  his  lordship's  composite  career, 
but  merely  to  play  at  **  touch  and  go"  with  the  summa  fcLsHgia  rerum. 
So  before  alluding  to  the  specialties,  in  law  and  letters,  of  a  "  man  so 
various,"  let  me  celebrate  the  general  fact  of  his  versatility  itself.  The 
same  Francis  Homer,  just  cited,  in  the  same  letter — referring  to  his 
"  earliest  friend,"  then  aetat.  xix., — says :  "  Had  you  any  conversation 
with  Brougham?  He  is  an  uncommon  genius  of  a  composite  order  .  .  .; 
he  unites  the  greatest  ardour  for  general  information  in  every  branch  ol 
knowled^  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  activity  in  the  business,  and 
interest  m  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  mathema* 
tical  intellect."  And  as  with  the  face,  so  with  the  mind:  more  than  a 
half-century  of  years  have  given  astonishing  development  to  this  character- 
istic. £ight-and-fi%  years  ago,  there  he  was  in  print  in  the  *'  Philo- 
sophic Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,"  enlightening  the  old  Fellows 
{quorum  pars  magna  he  soon  became)  on  the  dark  places  of  Optics — 
toe  same  sdenoe  wnich  still  absorbs  and  fascmates  so  much  of  his  Idsare 
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at  Cannes.  Jurisprudence,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  biography, 
languages,  criticism, — ^all  have  come  within  his  ken,  and  none  has  come 
amiss.  Whether  he  has  mastered  them,  is  another  matter :  at  the  least 
he  has  so  far  rendered  himself  au  fait  oJF  a  liberal  curriculum  of  studies, 
as  to  be  at  no  loss  when  confronting  acknowledged  masters  in  the  several 
departments,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to  amble  with  diem  on  their 
respective  hobbies — ^whether  with  Bentham  on  the  orgamc  reform  of 
law,  or  with  Wellington  on  strategics,  or  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
Border  Minstrelsy,  or  with  Romilly  on  the  penal  code,  or  with  Listen  on 
surffical  manipulations,  or  with  Southey  on  the  claims  of  literature,  or 
with  Playfair  on  the  calculus,  or  with  Haydon  on  high  art,  or  with 
Thiers  on  statecraft,  or  with  Hamilton  on  ontology,  or  with  Arago  on 
the  sim,  moon,  and  stars.  He  has  gone  far  to  realise  Voltaire's  doc* 
trine,  that  '^  il  faut  donner  k  son  &me  toutes  les  formes  possible.  C'est 
un  feu,"  continues  Monsieur,  "  que  Dieu  nous  a  confix ;  nous  devons  le 
nourrir  de  ce  que  nous  trouvons  de  plus  predeux.  II  faut  faire  entrer 
dans  notre  ^tre  tous  les  modes  imaginables,  ouvrir  toutes  les  portes  de 
son  &me  i,  toutes  les  sciences  et  a  tous  les  sentiments ;  pourvu  que  tout 
cela  n'entre  pas  p^le-m^le,  il  y  a  place  pour  tout  le  monde."  Says  the 
satirist  of  Men  and  Manners: 

What  cannot  Brougham  do? — in  him  unite 
Newton  and  Milton  and  the  Stagirite — 

(all  in  incredulus  oc^-ism,  however ;  for  the  satirist  adds  in  a  foot-note : 
**  It  is  the  fashion  to  call  Brougham  a  great  man  (I  have  heard  him 
compared  to  Bacon) ;  he  might  be  one  in  St.  Domingo.  .  •  .  What  has 
he  done  to  deserve  to  be  compared  with  any  fotbrth-rate  man  of  esta- 
blished reputation  7*).  Another  '^  satirical  rogue"  testifies — ^thus  far  with' 
out  irony,  and  all  in  good  futh : 

There  was  an  orator  of  giant  force. 

That  like  a  meteor  ran  a  zig-zag  course ; 

A  mind  to  fathom  Nature's  secrets  deep. 

That  could  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  o'erleap  ; 

A  voice  that  now  fell  soft  as  dropping  snow. 

And  now  was  as  a  sting  or  sudden  blow ; 

The  poet's  fancy,  the  logician's  skill. 

Persuasion,  passion,  irony  at  will. 

Were  his,  &c. 

And  yet  another  satirist — ^made  up  of  sterner  stuff-— thus  addresses  the 
chancellor  that  then  was : 

Illustrious  Mime  I  whose  philosophic  soul 

And  flexile  features  top  whatever  rdle. 

Alike  in  Bobadil  or  Bottom  shine, 

Cato  last  night,  to-morrow  Catiline.  .  .  . 

Still  when  the  fever  ebbs,  with  some  sly  dose 

Refresh  the  rage  that  for  thy  rising  rose ; 

It  skills  not  what  the  stimulus— bold  rub-— 

New  Catch,  New  Code — up  College  or  up  Club ! 

Now  laud  God's  book,  and  now  his  church  attack, 

And  notes  on  Paley  mix  with  notes  to  Black ; 

Fetch  laws  from  Birmingham,  from  Grub-street  Knights, 

And  damn  the  Negroes — so  you  dupe  the  Whites— 

(the  last  couplet  heaping  togeiher  allnnoDB  to  his  bidahip's  parlia- 
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mentary  eloge  (1832)  of  the  Binninghain  Union  and  its  modus  of 
political  discussion,  as  contrasting  fiiToarably  with  the  two  ontversities — 
to  his  scheme  of  literary  knighthood,  familiar  to  Teaden  of  Soatfaej's 
Letters— ami  to  his  '^  soothing  the  ear  of  frandfol  East  India  augar-men,'' 
oblivious  of  his  work  on  Colonial  Policy). 

Of  a  verity  his  lordship  sarpasses  Scrub  in  the  play,  who,  to  Ardiei^s 
notion  that  he  is  simply  a  butler,  scornfully  replies :  *^  Of  a  Mmiday  I 
drive  the  coach ;  of  a  Tuesday  I  drive  the  plough ;  on  Wedoeeday  I 
.&II0W  the  hounds  ;  on  Thursday  I  dun  the  tenants;  on  Friday  I  go  to 
market;  on  Saturday  I  draw  warrants;  and  on  Sunday  I  draw  beer." 
Give  his  lordship  these  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  multiply  them  unre- 
lentingly by  the  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  and  still  would  he,  wiAoot 
taxing  his  memory,  afflicting  his  conscience,  or  losing  his  breath,  name 
you  a  new  pursuit  of  his  for  every  new  morrow.  Was  fur  eine  Manmg' 
seitigkeit!  Extraordinary  enough,  indeed,  to  imp^  old  Jeremy  Benthun 
to  write  verae — very  heavy  verse,  but  pronounced  a/eu  d* esprit  (save  Ae 
mark !)  by  Dr.  Bowring : 

O  Brougham !  a  strange  mystery  you  are  $ 
Nilfidi  vnquam  sUn  tarn  dispar: 
So  foolish  and  so  wise — so  great,  so  small — 
Everything  now*-to-morrow  nought  at  alL 

Lord  Stowell  and  Lord  St  Leonards  and  ever  "So  many  more  law 
lords  have  been  accredited  with  the  motj  that  if  Brougham  only  knew  a 
little  about  Chancery  law,  he  would  know  a  little  of  everything.  Allow- 
ing that  he  is  superticial,  and  can  only  wade  in  the  ahallows  of  evoy  stt 
of  science,  not  dive  into  the  depths  of  any,  how  memorable  nevertbelsK 
the  energy  and  industry  with  which  he  dared  to  sweep  all  the  atringi,  to 
run  through  the  entire  gamut,  to  sound  die  diapason,  of  ^^  all  possibb 
knowledge.'*  The  **  gigantic  Brougham,'*  Sydney  Smith  calls  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  Great  Seal ;  *'  sworn  in  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  before  six  has  a  bill  on  the  table  abolishix^  the  abuses  of  a  couit 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  people  of  England  &r  centuries."  Energy 
and  industry  with  a  vengeance  (on  chanoery  I).  Ab  JSestor  exclaims  ii 
Hector  in  the  field — 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he  leaves  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  wills,  he  does ;  and  does  so  much. 
That  proof  is  called  impossibility. 

One  notable  example  out  of  many  is  on  record,  in  illustration  of 
Brougham's  labours  in  his  prime — how,  after  a  long  di^s  toil  and  trouble 
in  Westminster  Hall,  he  joined  the  Commons  and  mingled  in  their 
debates  until  two  of  the  morning — then  home  (to  sleep  ?  perchance  to 
dream  ? — ^not  a  bit  of  it ;  but)  to  work  up  an  article  fiu*  the  Edinburgh 
till  Westminster  Hall  opened  again — ^again  busy  before  '^  my  luds"  until 
Mr.  Speaker  was  seated,  when  wig  and  gown  were  doffed  for  another  tilt 
in  the  Commons,  lasting  to  an  hour  that  would  have  broken  the  heart 
of  a  Brotherton— and  then,  and  not  till  then,  indulging  himself  in  a 
snooze. 

The  same  fever  in  his  blood  it  is,  that  in  later  years  has  made  him  so 
forward  to  take  part  in  whatever  agitates  society  at  home  or  abroad.  Be 
l0vef  daady  to  hava  a  finger  (airf  mora 'Oan  oiie,'if  pactf^ 
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^wfaateyer  its  contents,  and  whether  baked  in  the  domestic  oven  or  of 
..foreign  stnicture.     How  much  hlhtnck  indebted  to  this  lively  dispo- 
.  flition  in  the  '<  man  so  various !"    Who  can  forget  Richard  Doyle  is  midti- 
form  portraitures  of  him,  as  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  dad  in  every 
.Jinown  diversity   of   costome  sanctioned   by   the  usages  of  the  two 
.hemispheres — or  who  can  overpraise  the  subtle  humour  which  presents  to 
us  in  each  successive  avatar,  cdier  et  idemf    The  cue  to  this  masquerade 
was  given  by  his  lordship's  adventurous  endeavour  to  beoome.a  naturalised 
.  J'renchman,  under  the  K  epublic  of  '48.    Porthwith  there,  appeared  an  imi- 
tative petition  in  his  name,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Babhi  iniLondon,  and 
praying  to  be  admitted— of  course  according  to.the  usual  initiatory  ^^modus 
operandi*' — ^into  the  fellowship  of  the  Hebsew  nation ;  and  the  favouiite 
joke  of  the  day  was  to  invent  some  similar  ^' beggingrletter,"  urging  his 
pretensions  to  identification  with  all  peoples,  natums,  and  language-— red, 
black,  and  white,  with  whom  to  .mingle  as  he  miffht    He  might  have  sat, 
at  this  period,  for  Benedick's  portrait  as  taken  by  Don  Pedro,  when  the 
Don  records  the  fancy  his  friend  ^'  hath  to  strange  disguises ;  as  to  be  a 
Dutchman  to-day;  a  Frenchman  to-morrow;  or  in  the  shape  of  two 
'•  countries  at  once,  as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downwazd,  all  slops,  and  a 
Spaniard  &om  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.''     All  this  metaphcirically,  of 
•  course;  for  his  lordship's  &et  id^tachment  to  one  pattemin  what  the  Don 
tisalls  ''slops,"  is  a  stock-jest  with  vulgar  impertinence. 

Very  little  space  is  left  to  note  his  status  in  law  and  literature.     His 
place  in  the  former  jealous,  exacting  profession,  was  inevitably  affected  by 
the  versatility  just  described.     Law  asks  for  the  sum  total  of  a  man's 
attentions,  and  this  man  youchsafod  her  only  a  Pactional  remainder. 
While   Scarlett,  and  Copley,  and  Sugden  trod  the  narrow  way  with 
patient  toil  and  ultimate  triumph.  Brougham  lamUed  in  by-ways  and 
cross-paths  whithersoever  he  would.      WUle  he   did  devote  himself, 
indeed,  to  rolls  and  records,  his  devotion  was  too  intense,  too  resolutely 
concentrated,  not  to  yield  results  which  U  would  cost  a  dull  plodder  ten 
r  times  the  labour  to  realise.    JBut  he  never  took  first-ckss  honours  (the 
woolsack  notwithstanding)  in  the  courts  of  Themis.     In  the  estimate  of 
.  the  people,  however,  he  was,  at  the  bar,  the  pearl  of  barristers ;  and  on 
the  woolsack,  for  a  brief  space,  the  focile  princeps  of  Chancellors.     And 
.  in  his  peculiar  line,  perhaps  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  e<]^ualled,  in 
.his  tactics  as  an  advocate-— in  his  swift  insist  into  the  beanngs  of  a 
cause,  his  indomitable  *'  plnok"  in  making  the  worse  appear  the  better 
ireason,  his  presence  of  mind  in  meeting  a  sudden  emergency,  his  dogged 
determination  in  worming  out  a  latent  fact,  his  impromptu  adroitness  in 
rcovering  defective  evidence  with  rhetorical  drapery,  and  dazzling  a  con- 
fused juryman's  vision  with  sallies  of  wit,  and  patching  up  a  rent  in  the 
case  with  '' three-piled  velvet"  sophistry,  and  supplying  the  ^ace  of 
valid  testimony  or  strong  right  by  impetuous  iterwan,  and  withering 
sarcasm,  and  vehement  abuse,  and  unscrupulous  browbeating.     To  apply 
the  words  of  another :  *'  II  saisissait  vite  toutes  choses,  devinait  ce  qu  Q  ne 
>8avait  pas,  deddait  et  tranchaiti^  oii  il  en  avaitrbesoin,  avait  la  replique 
heureuse  et  prompte,  Fassertion  r&K>lueet  hautaine,  le  finmtiiardi  comme 
le  verbe  et  sans  cette  pudeur  native  dont  quelques  honn^tes  scrupuleuz 
n'ont  jamais  pu  se  d^faire."    Brougham  had  mighty  little  trouble  '^  se 
d^faire"  of  that 

As  an  author,  too,  he  has  oemipitfd  «teg«'«hBi«'af  pdblio  attentioiii 
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His  Statesmen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  his  Lives  of  Voltaire, 
Robertson,  Black,  &c.,  his  Dialogues  on  Instinct,  his  illustrations  <^ 
Paley's  Natural  Theology,  his  multifarious  contributions  to  the  Edm- 
burgh  Review  and  to  scientific  periodicals,  all  bespeak  more  or  less  of 
nervous  talent,  though  there  is  an  obvious  haste  in  his  movements,  an 
impatience  of  delay,  which  warns  the  reader  to  be  wary.  His  style  may 
not  be  that  of  a  master — may  not  rank  with  the  rich  fulness  of  one  great 
model,  or  the  picturesque  coloiuing  of  a  second,  or  the  vivid  conciseness 
and  pregnant  simplicity  of  a  third — ^but  surely  it  merits  another  kind  of 
appraisement  than  that  volunteered  by  Savage  Landor,  who  describes  it 
as  made  up  of  hard  vulgarity  and  intractable  distortion — an  amalgam  of 
hard  and  splintery  sentences — its  vivacity  consisting  in  twitdbes  of 
sarcasm,  its  highest  springs  being  inspired  by  agony,  its  most  earnest 
intonations  finding  vent  in  an  angry  cracked  voice.  The  bagpipes— 
that  is  what  he  plays  upon  at  his  best,  according  to  his  implacable  critic. 
Well,  at  any  rate  the  performer  has  squeezed  some  excellent  music  out  of 
his  instrument — good  enough,  at  least,  to  gather  a  throng  of  listenen 
round  him,  not  all  of  them  devoid  of  ear ;  and  generally  speaking  the 
listeners  have  waited  to  hear  out  the  last  note,  not  omitting  free  g&  of 
both  pudding  and  praise,  wherewith  to  pav  the  piper. 

As  a  man — by  way  oi  finale — Lord  Brougham  has,  times  and  ways 
without  number,  been  allowed  by  his  foremost  foes,  when  the  battle  raged 
at  the  fiercest  too,  to  be  a  *'  ^ood  fellow" — a  bijou  of  a  phrase  (tihough  of 
the  rough  diamond  kind  of  bijouterie)  for  epitomising  a  hearty  English 
compliment.  His  friends  find  him  a  fast  fnend;  his  political  opponents 
come  to  love  him  when  they  find  out  in  private  what  a  joyous  companioii 
he  is,  how  wealthy  in  table-talk,  how  fresh  in  feeling,  how  frank  in  utte^ 
ance,  how  sagacious,  how  witty,  how  thoroughly  entertaining.  '<  Me 
and  Hairy  Brumm's  g^at  freens,"  quoth  The  She^ierd  iiQ  (North,  twenty 
years  ago-^''  and  batin'  yoursell,  sir,  he's  the  grandest  companion  I  ken, 
whether  in  a  mixed  company  o*  ordinary  dimensions,  or  at  a  twa-haoa' 
crack."  And  agam,  thirty  years  ago,  said  the  same  idealised  Bucolioil 
to  the  same  immortal  Fraases,  "  Hairy  Bruinm's  just  a  maist  agreeaUe 
enterteenin*  fallow,  and  I  recollect  sittin*  up  wi'  him  a*  nicht,  for  three 
nichts  rinnin*,  aboot  thretty  years  syne,  at  Miss  Ritchie's  bottle,  Peebles. 
O  man,  but  he  was  wutty,  wutty — and  bricht  thochts  o'  a  maist  extra- 
ordinar*  kind  met  thegither,  frae  the  opposite  poles  o*  the  human  under- 
standing. I  prophesied  at  every  new  nalf-mutchkin,  that  Mr.  Bmmm 
would  be  a  distinguished  character,  and  there  he  is,  you  see.  Leader  o' 
the  Opposition."  Never  mind  what  he  is  now^  in  Parliament ;  out  of 
it  he  is  the  same  genial  creature  that  hob-a-nobbed  (by  hypothesis)  with 
Jamie  Hogg  at  the  <*  hottie"  in  Peebles. 

Long  may  he  retain  the  strength  and  spirits  to  play  the  same  part,  in 
the  evening  of  a  life  which  has  played  so  many  parts.  Lon^  may  we 
hear  of  him  setting  the  table  in  a  roar  at  home ;  and,  abroad  slaying 
the  wild  boar  of  Cannes,  or  joining  in  any  bracing  exercise  the  place 
and  season  afford — with  a  zest  and  a  sympathy  like  that  expressed  in 
Tennyson's  verse : 

He  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw ; 

He  mixt  in  all  our  simple  sports ; 

They  pleased  him,  fresh  from  brawling  courts 
And  dusky  purlieus  of  the  law. 
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A  farther  Bednction  of  4d.  a  lb. 

Of  the  GoTcmment  Duty  payable  on  TEA,  will  take  place  on  the  5th  instant.  Ab  sood  u 
we  can  obtain  our  Teas  from  the  Bonded  Warehouses  after  that  date,  the  prices  will  be 
reduced  to  the  full  extent. 

la  announcing  this  satisfactory  intelligence,  we  earnestly  inyite  attention  to  the  fsct,  that 
our  scale  of  charges  for  Teas  is  under  that  of  most  Establishments;  and  that,  in  point  of 
quali^  and  moderation  in  price,  our  Teas  are  unequalled. 

We  have,  from  the  first,  supplied  to  the  Public  the  finest  Teas  imported  into  this  coantrx. 
and  at  the  lowest  cost  possible.  Common  Tea,  eycn  at  a  low  price,  is  dear  stuff;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  consumers  do  not  require  the  most  delicate  and  costly  kinds. 

The  following  sorts  will  be  found  to  meet  the  wants  of  most  purchasers : 
StroDg  and  useful  Black  Leaf      per  lb.     7    This  is  a  rery  serviceable  Tea  for  the  Tmk* 
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and  for  large  Establishments. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  Tea  for  Fsmili^ 
^  •   r      Its  flavour  cannot  fail  to  please,  whilst  ill 
^"" )       strength  is  very  great. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  notice,  that  there  does  not  appear,  even  through  the  unsettied  state  of 
thhigs  in  China,  any  probability  of  the  present  Market  value  of  Tea  being  increased. 


Strong,  rich,  and  full-flavoured 
Black  Tea     .       .  .  Sg. 
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attention,  and  will  be  forwarded  with  the  direct  Carriage  free,  if  they  be  accompanied  by 
a  remittance  for  payment,  whether  by  Half-Notes,  Post-offlce  Order,  or  otherwise,  provided 
the  Goods  ordered  amount  to  2L  or  upwards. 

Visitors  to  London  may  save  a  considerable  portion  of  their  Railway  expenses,  by  par- 
chMtog  their  Teas  and  Coffees  at  NUMBER  ONE,  SAINT  PAUL^  CHuScHyABD. 
j^ch  is  in  the  very  centre  of  England's  Metropolis,  and  a  position  more  easily  identified 
•liHi  any  in  London. 
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THE  FLITCH  OF  BACON: 

OB, 

THE  CUSTOM  OF  DTnTMOW. 
A    TALE   OF   ENGLISH   HOME.* 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

The  Bacon  was  not  set  for  them  I  trow, 
That  tome  men  have  in  Essex  at  Donmow. 

Chaucbb.    Wife  ofBathU  Prologue. 

Fabt  the  Fifth* 
iWonfeburp  ^lact. 

I. 

Bab     Bassingboubne. 

To  see  Bab  at  her  best  you  should  have  seen  her  in  the  fox-chase. 

Hearens!  how  beautiful  she  looked  then.  Her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
■sport.  Fire  flashed  from  her  liquid  hazel  eye,  a  bloom  richer  than 
roses  dyed  her  downy  cheek,  and  a  triumphant  smile  played  upon  her 
proud  ruby  lip,  as,  mounted  upon  her  favourite  bay  mare,  Gipsy,  she  rattled 
along  ; — the  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  making  the  woodlands  ring  with 
their  music,  Reynard  in  view,  and  she  herself  leading  the  whole  field, 
clearing  everything  before  her — ^hedge,  brook,  bullfinch,  hurdles,  gate  of 
many  bars,  no  matter  what — ^and  sure  to  be  first  in  at  the  death. 

What  a  perfect  horsewoman  she  is !  With  what  incomparable  ease 
she  sits  her  bounding  steed— how  lightly  she  holds  the  rein.  She  and 
Gipsy  seem  as  one.  No  effort  in  that  leap,  though  those  who  follow  her 
hesitate  to  take  it  Gipsy  seems  scarcely  to  feel  her  rider's  weight,  and 
careers  along  joyously,  as  if  proud  of  the  lovely  burden.  And  well  she 
may  be.  Fairer  huntress  than  Bab  never  joined  in  the  chase  since  the 
days  of  peerless  Dian. 

The  Squire  may  well  be  envied  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure, 
and  many  an  effort  is  made  to  carry  her  off  from  him.  The  attempts 
are  unavailing.      Sir  John  Grubham,   who  longs   to  make  her  mis- 
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tress  of  Grubham  Park,  gets  a  decided  refusal ;  so  does  young  Chip- 
chase,  of  Clay  berry  ;  and  so  does  Colonel  Clotworthy,  who  threatens  to 
blow  out  his  brains  if  he  is  not  accepted.  However,  neither  Grub, 
Chip,  nor  Clot,  as  the  Squire  styles  them,  will  take  a  ''  nay,"  but  stiU 
persevere  in  their  attentions.  Frequent  contests  occur  among  Bab*8 
admirers  for  a  place  by  her  tide  as  she  rides  to  cover,  and  fbitunate  is  he 
who  c«n  out^manCBiivre  «  rival.  On  one  occasian,  poor  Grub  gets  horse- 
whipped by  the  6ery  Clot  for  pushing  rudely  past  him,  and  a  duel  must 
have  ensued  but  for  the  Squire's  interference.  Of  late,  whenever  these 
quarrels  begin,  Bab  cuts  the  matter  short  by  riding  ofiP,  and  leaving  the 
wranglers  behind. 

Bab  is  the  pride  of  lier  uncle's  heart,  and  the  delight  of  his  eyes. 
What  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  she  is  understood  to  be  his  heiress. 
Naturally,  she  is  the  toast  of  every  fox-hunter  throughout  Essex.  We 
know  not  how  many  bumpers  of  claret  poor  Grab  daily  drains  to  her 
honour — but  with  each  glass  he  sighs  and  groans  more  deeply,  till  st 
last  he  sinks  unddr  the  table,  and  for  a  time  forgets  his  ^oes. 

Clot  sings  about  her  at  his  Club  at  the  Axe  and  Bottle  at  Braintree, 
ond  overcome  by  punch  and  jensibility,  pulls  out  a  pbtol  and  threatens  to 
terminate  a  wretched  existence.  Nobody  interferes  to  check  his  deadly 
purpose,  for  the  scene  is  of  nightly  occurrence.  Yotcng  Chip  takes  the 
matter  more  easily,  and  flatters  himself  he  is  a  little  in  advance  of  his 
rivals.     We  can  tell  him  he  is  mistaken. 

Not  alone  is  Bab  the  admiration  of  huntsmen  of  high  degree,  but  she 
is  positively  idolised  by  all  those  under  her  sway.  Will  Crane,  the 
head  huntsman,  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  gets  a  smile  from  her, 
never  so  proud  as  when  she  commends  him.  Tom  Deane,  the  second 
huntsman,  is  just  the  same.  Nat  Smith,  the  feeder,  thinks  the  day  has 
not  fairly  begun  till  her  sunny  face  has  shone  upon  him.  Even  crusty 
old  Paul  Flit  wick  is  not  insensible  to  her  sovereign  attractions,  but  bows 
before  them  like  the  rest.  There  is  a  witchery  in  her  Yoiee  that  exerases 
a  spell  over  the  meanest  and  sourest- tempered ;  and  all  ajre  alike  obe&ot 
to  its  silver  sound. 

Though  Bab  looked  best  in  the  chase,  it  is  not  so  we  intend  to  pr«tsot 
her.  Unluckily,  a  severe  host  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Stcny, 
and  hunting  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  A  pity  this,  hut  it  can* 
not  be  helped. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  us,  on  the  moniinr  after  tiM 
events  previously  narrated,  to  the  large  hunting^kennel  at  Sftonkhvy 
Place,  where  he  will  find  a  splendid  pack  of  fox^hounds-^-tbe  best  in 
Essex — and  something  better  worth  viewing  than  the  finest  hound  that 
■«ver  ran. 

The  something  better  is  a  lovely  girl. 

Ay,  a  very  lovely  girl,  with  healthful  Uoom  upon  her  cheek,  and  pers 
hlood  racing  in  her  veins.  Rosy  lips  sundered  to  show  the  pearls  tkiy 
conceal.  Bright  hazel  eyes  dancing  with  light-hearted  mirth.  Bkh 
auburn  locks,  so  inestimable  in  the  eyes  of  the  amorous  Grab,  that  he 
offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  one  of  them,  and  vowed  he  would  pkoe  it 
ID  a  locket,  and  wear  it  for  ever  next  his  heart  As  to  complexion,  whit 
matters  it  if  sun  and  air  have  somewhat  darkened  the  peach-down  on 
her  cheek,  and  seatttsred  a  few  freckles  on  her  snowy  brow !    Is  she 
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the  worse  for  that  ?  Not  a  hit,  cries  young  Chip,  and  he  is  not  a  bad 
judge.  Her  features  are  not  quite  regular.  No !  But  the  best  sculptor 
that  ever  handled  chisel  oould  turn  out  nothing  more  charmingly  coquet- 
tish dian  that  saucy  little  nose,  more  bewitching  than  that  dimpung  chin^ 
or  that  Cupid's  bow  of  a  lip.  Beauty,  my  good  sir,  has  moulds  beyond 
the  reach  of  art. 

A  figure  light,  slight,  and  elastic,  and  possessing  all  the  points  that 
female  symmetry  requires,  set  off,  as  you  see,  by  a  graceful,  sky-blue 
riding-habit,  laced  with  silver.  And  how  becoming  is  that  broad-leavedy 
white  beaver,  with  the  sportive  feather  in  it ! 

There,  sir,  you  have  before  you  the  reputed  heiress  of  Monkbury, 
and  the  toast  of  the  Essex  fox-hunters.  If  you  are  not  a  stickler  for 
classical  features,  you  will  own  she  is  perfectly  beautiful.  No  wonder 
Gxub,  Chip,  and  Clot,  and  so  many  other  swuns,  are  so  much  in  love 
with  her. 

The  inclosure  in  which  Bab  stands  is  the  grass-court  outside  the  prin- 
cipal kennel — for  the  Squire  has  a  couple  of  well-built  receptacles  for  hit 
hounds — and  in  summer  it  is  pleasant  enough,  for  it  has  three  or  four 
fine  horse-chesnut  trees  to  shade  it — with  a  clear  brook  flowing 
through  it — but  now  the  trees  are  leafless,  and  the  brook  frozen.  There 
is  an  inner-court,  with  brick  floor  and  a  well  in  the  centre  of  it — 
and  beyond  this  are  the  kennels.  The  whole  space  is  surrounded 
by.  high  pales,  and  skirted  by  more  trees.  In  the  middle  of  the 
grass-court  is  a  little  mound,  and  on  this  Bab  has  taken  her  station. 
She  is  talking  to  Will  Crane,  and  just  below  them  are  Tom  Deane, 
old  Paul  Flitwick,  and  Nat  Smith.  Will  Crane  is  a  handsome,  stout 
young  fellow ;  with  a  ruddy  complexion,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  curly  hur ; 
not  unlike  what  the  Squire  himself  may  have  been  in  his  younger  days. 
Will,  by-the-by,  is  high  in  his  master's  good  graces,  and  is  much 
favoured  by  Bab  herself,  who  is  far  more  oondescending  to  him  than  she 
is  to  some  of  his  superiors.  So  marked  is  this,  that  it  provokes  the 
jealousy  of  poor  Grub,  who  rails  against  his  ill-luck,  and  wbhes  he  could 
change  plaees  with  the  handsome  huntsman. 

Having  said  what  she  has  to  say  to  Will  Crane,  Bab  orders  Nat  Smith 
to  turn  out  the  hounds,  and  forth  they  all  present^  oome,  lifting  up  their 
mellow  voices  as  they  enter  the  grass-court,  and  thronging  eagerly 
towards  the  mound.  Several  of  them  struggle  and  quarrel  for  a  fore- 
most place,  much  in  the  manner  of  Bab's  admirers  in  the  field.  Old 
Charon — a  staunch  hound,  and  considered  the  leader  of  the  pack — seizes 
Ringwood  by  the  throat  for  presuming  to  push  past  him;  and  like 
quarrels  ensue  'twixt  Twanger  and  Tnieboy,  and  Goblin  and  Griper. 
A  rare  uproar  they  make.  But  the  strife  is  speedily  settled  by  a  touch 
of  Bab's  whip,  and  harmony  restored.  While  the  rougher  dogs  are 
fighting,  two  of  the  privileged  of  the  opposite  sex — Madcap  and  Sauce- 
boot— make  their  way  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  and  by  their  caresses 
engross  Bab's  chief  attention.  Yet  she  is  not  neglectful  of  the  rest — but 
has  ft  word  of  encouragement  for  all. 

Anon,  the  dodc  in  the  old  torreted  and  embattled,  brick  gate-house 
near  the  stables  strikes  mne.  It  is  the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  Bab  muil' 
obey  the  summons. 

ami  where  is  her  «nde  all  this  while?    He  geaevallj  meets  her  in  a 
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rooming,  either  at  the  kennel  or  the  stables.  She  has  seen  nothing  of 
him  as  yet.  Imposing  silence  upon  the  noisy  crew,  she  listens  for  the 
cheering  cries  that  usually  announce  his  approach.  She  hears  nothing 
but  a  cough,  proceeding  from  Mr.  Mosscrop,  the  fat  butler,  who  is  wad- 
dling towards  the  kennel,  as  fast  as  his  gout  will  permit,  evidently 
charged  with  a  message  for  her. 

what  can  have  happened  ?  She  knows  her  uncle  was  out  late  the 
night  before,  and  perhaps  may  have  drunk  a  little  too  much  punch.  She 
hopes  all  is  well.  Still,  it  is  not  without  anxiety,  that  she  asks  Will 
Crane  whether  he  has  seen  his  master,  and  receives  from  him  a  reply, 
which  at  once  relieves  and  surprises  her. 

The  Squire  has  been  astir  unusually  early.  He  was  at  the  stables  more 
than  two  hours  ago,  and  has  sent  off  three  mounted  g^rooms ;  one  to 
summon  Dr.  Sidcbottom ;  another  to  fetch  Mr.  Roper ;  and  a  third  with 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Plot,  an  old  gentleman  staying  at  the  Flitch  at  Dunmow. 

At  the  mendon  of  Dr.  Plot's  name  a  knowing  smile  crosses  old  Paulas 
crabbed  countenance,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  coidd  tell  something  if  he 
chose.     But  nobody  puts  a  question  to  him. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Mosscrop  has  come  up,  and  wheezes  out  his  message 
somewhat  as  follows. 

The  Squire  sends  his  excuses  to  Miss  Bassingboume— is  obliged  to 
breakfast  in  the  library — not  ill  in  the  least— only  a  slight  head-ache^ 
which  will  go  off  presently — has  important  papers  to  examine — wishes  to 
be  nlone — mustn't  be  disturbed  on  any  account. 

If  any  guests  should  arrive — and  the  Squire  thinks  it  not  improbable 
two  gentlemen  whom  he  invited  last  night  may  ride  over  to  breakfast- 
Miss  Bassingboume  will  be  pleased  to  do  the  honours  for  him. 

Of  course,  Miss  Bassingboume  will  be  happy  to  do  all  her  unde  de- 
sires— but  who  are  the  two  gentlemen  expected  ? 

They  are  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet  and  Captain  Juddock. 

"  They  must  be  coming  now.  I  hear  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  in 
the  avenue,"  Will  Crane  cries  but,  leaping  upon  the  mound  to  obtain  a 
better  view.  "  Ay,  there  they  be,  sure  enough.  The  young  man  in 
scarlet  is  Sir  Gilbert,  and  no  doubt  the  great  big  chap  behmd  him  in  the 
blue  riding-coat,  is  the  captain." 

*^  Bless  me !  what  am  I  to  do  with  them?"  Bab  exclaims,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  *'  How  tiresome  in  my  uncle  to  shut  himself  up  in  this  ridi- 
culous way,  and  leave  me  to  entertain  such  people  as  these.  However,  I 
suppose  I  must  do  it.     It  won't  do  to  send  them  away." 

^'  No,  that  it  won't,  Miss,"  cries  the  butler.  '*  The  Squire  was  very 
particular  in  his  directions.  '  Tell  my  niece,  Mosscrop,'  he  said,  *  slie 
must  show  'em  every  hospitality.' " 

"  You  had  better  go  to  them,  Will,"  Bab  says  to  the  huntsman,  «  and 
explain  how  matters  stand.     Get  rid  of  them  if  you  possibly  can." 

Will  laughed,  and  set  forth  on  his  errand.  As  he  passed  the  butler, 
he  received  a  wink  from  the  latter,  which  informed  him  what  he  ought 
to  do. 

Either  he  must  have  been  very  stupid,  or  the  new-oomers  would  not 
take  a  hint,  for  to  Bab's  mortification  ner  envoy  presently  returned,  with 
the  strangers  following  him. 

On  nearing  the  kennel,  Sir  Gilbert  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  flingiag 
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the  bridle  to  Tom  Deane,  entered  the  grass-court,  and  made  a  ceremonious 
bow  to  Miss  Bassingbourne,  while  Mosscrop  took  upon  himself  the  office 
of  gentleman-usher,  and  duly  presented  them  to  eacn  other.  Bab's  salu- 
tation was  as  distant  as  she  could  make  it, — and  her  reception  of  the  gay 
young  baronet  anything  but  flattering  to  his  vanity ;  but  Mr.  Mosscrop 
played  his  part  so  well,  was  so  uncommonly  civil,  and  even  cordial,  saying 
everything  his  master  would  have  said  on  the  occasion — and  perhaps  a 
trifle  more — that  Sir  Gilbert  did  not  feel  as  much  discouraged  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  done — more  especially  as  Bab — from  common  politeness 
— was  obliged  in  some  degree  to  acquiesce  in  the  butler's  expressions  of 
welcome. 

"  Breakfast  will  be  ready  very  shortly.  Sir  Gilbert,"  Mosscrop  said  in 
conclusion.  '*  The  men  will  take  your  horses  round  to  the  stables.  You 
will  remember  his  honour  was  very  particular  in  begging  you  and  your 
friend  would  make  yourselves  quite  at  home." 

"  Oh !  no  fear  of  that,"  rejoined  the  young  baronet,  laughing.  "  A 
very  civil  fellow,  that  butler  of  yours,  Miss  Bassingbourne,"  he  added,  as 
Mosscrop  waddled  off  towards  tne  house. 

"  He  presumes  a  g^od  deal  upon  his  favour  with  my  uncle,"  Bab  re- 
plied, coldly,  and  without  raising  her  eyes  from  Saucebox,  whose  head 
she  was  patting. 

Most  men  would  have  been  daunted  by  her  manner,  but  luckily  Sir 
Gilbert's  assurance  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

'*  I  ought  to  apologise  for  coming  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour,"  he 
remarked — '*  but  my  old  friend  the  Squire  was  so  pressing  in  his  invita- 
tion, and  my  impatieuce  to  behold  one  of  whom  I  have  heard  such  rap- 
turous accounts  was  so  great,  that         " 

"  Peace,  Coxcomb,"  Bab  cried  to  one  of  the  hounds.    "Peace,  sirrah!" 

"  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  Miss  Bassingboume's  beauty,"  Sir  Gil- 
bert continued,  not  in  the  least  abashed,  <*  but  I  must  say  the  description 
came  very  far  short  of  the  reality." 

"  Give  Bouncer  the  whip,  Paul,"  Bab  cried,  *'  and  make  him  hold  his 
tongue.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  stables  ?"  she  added  abruptly  to  Sir 
GUbert. 

"  Of  all  things,  if  you  will  show  them  to  me.  " 

*^  I  was  g^ing  to  bid  Will  Crane  go  with  you,  but  if  you  would 
prefer  my  doing  so         " 

*'  Can  you  doubt  it?"  Sir  Gilbert  exclaimed,  gallantly. 

"  Pshaw!  I  hate  compliments,"  Bab  cried,  pettishly. 

'*  And  I  never  pay  them,"  the  imperturbable  baronet  rejoined.  "In- 
deed, I  should  think  flattery  impossible  where  Miss  Bassingbourne  was 
concerned." 

"  This  is  insufferable,"  Bab  cried.  "  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool,  Sir 
Gilbert?" 

"  I  take  you  for  a  very  charming  person." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  charming,  and  I  hate  those  who  call  me  so." 

"  Then  you  must  hate  every  man  who  addresses  you." 

"  Perhaps  I  do.  At  all  events,  I  prefer  hounds  and  horses  to  men. 
The  former  have  no  nonsense  about  them." 

"  You  cannot  complain  of  the  involuntary  homage  paid  to  your 
beauty." 
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'*  When  homage  ceases  to  be  respect,  and  takes  the  form  of  adulation, 
it  becomes  ofiPensive,  and  as  such  I  resent  it.  I  would  rather  not  be  ad- 
mired at  all  than  admired  in  snch  a  way.  I  have  no  idea  of  any  coxcomb 
who  pleases,  amusing  himself  at  my  expense/' 

<*  No  fear  of  that,  Miss  Bassingboome,  with  the  weapons  of  wit  joii 
hare  at  command.  But  here  comes  my  friend  Captain  Juddoek. 
Permit  me  to  present  him  to  you." 

^  What  a  strange^looking  object !"  thought  Bab,  as  the  giant  ap- 
proached her,  kicking  out  his  great  booted  legs  to  the  infinite  distorbanee 
of  the  hounds  in  his  path,  arranging  his  long,  dangling  crayat,  pulling 
down  his  black,  horse-hair  wig,  and  giving  himself  what  he  concerred  to 
be  an  excessively  killing  air. 

If  Juddoek  expected  to  achieve  a  conquest  of  the  beauty,  he  was  a  little 
out  in  his  calculations.  While  making  her  a  flourishing  oong^e,  what 
did  he  do  but  bring  down  his  heavy  three-cornered,  g^ld-laced  hat  plump 
upon  Charon's  head,  so  provoking  the  choleric  old  hound,  whose  temper 
had  been  previously  rather  ruffled  by  Ringwood,  that  he  instantly  flew  at 
him ;  while  Tw^ger  and  Trueboy  and  some  half-dosen  others  who  had 
suflered  from  the  giant's  careless  feet,  joined  in  the  attack.  Old  Paul  could 
have  called  them  off  in  a  moment,  but  there  was  a  glint  in  the  oonier  of 
Bab's  bright  eye  which  did  not  escape  him,  and  he  let  them  alone. 
Will  Crane  and  the  others  were  outside  the  court  with  the  horses,  but 
very  probably  they  would  have  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old 
whipper-in.  Even  Sir  Gilbert  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  friend's 
position.  Juddoek,  however,  thought  it  no  laughing  matter ;  and  findii^ 
the  number  of  his  foes  momently  increasing,  he  lacked  his  boots  about 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  bellowing  all  the  time  like  a  baited  bulL  At 
last^  he  took  to  his  heels  and  fled,  with  the  whole  pack  after  him ;  dash- 
ing through  the  gate  of  the  indosure,  and  making  for  the  park.  So 
excessively  diverted  were  Will  Crane  and  his  companions  with  the  seens^ 
that  they  had  to  hold  their  sides  for  laughter,  and  could  render  the 
fugitive  no  assistance  whatever.  Besides,  he  was  gone  in  a  moment; 
and  he  might  have  been  in  possession  of  the  seven-league  booCSy  se 
tremendous  were  the  strides  he  took.  But  though  he  kept  ahead  of  his 
pursuers  for  awhile,  he  would  not  have  come  off  with  a  whole  skin,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  young  man,  who  suddenly  started  up,  and  quickly 
succeeded,  by  his  voice  and  gestures,  in  stopping  the  yelling  pack. 

In  a  minute  or  two  more,  Will  Crane  and  Tom  Deane  came  up^  their 
merriment  still  breaking  out  at  intervals,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  repress 
it.  The  giant  was  helped  from  out  a  tree  up  which  he  had  clambered 
for  safety,  and  the  hounds  were  driven  back  to  the  kennel.  Juddosk 
looked  about  for  his  preserver,  but  the  young  man  had  disappeared.   • 

Bab,  we  must  admit,  had  been  amused  by  the  occurrence — at  least, 
by  the  first  part  of  it ;  but  when  tlie  chase  began  in  earnest,  she  ordeced 
Will  Crane  and  the  others  to  follow  instantly,  and  prevent  mischief. 
They  would  have  been  too  kite,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
opportune  help  which  Juddoek  received. 

Not  a  little  crestfallen,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  gtant  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  kennel ;  but  he  declined  to  enter  it  again.  Bdb 
soon  came  out  to  him  and  expressed  her  regrets  at  the  disaster ;  but  her 
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looks  rather  contradicted  the  wicked  litUe  creature's  assertions,  and  Jud- 
dock  smiled  incredulously. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,  Miss  B.,"  he  cried.  "  It's  all  right  now. 
Udsbores  !  those  rascally  huntsmen  of  yours  ought  to  be  hanged,  espe- 
cially the  old  whipper-in.  I  heard  him  set  the  hounds  upon  me.  Egad». 
I  felt  very  much  like  a  fox,  and  I  should  have  shared  the  fate  of  a  fox 
too,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  Sir  G.,  who  started 
out  of  the  ground  as  if  by  magic,  and  saved  me  from  becoming  dogs'- 
meat." 

**  When  you  say  *  an  acquaintance  of  mine,'  Jack,  you  don't  refer  to  a 
certain  old  gentleman  who  generally  makes  his  appearance  from  below  ?'* 
Sir  Gilbert  remarked,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

'*  No,  faith  !  this  is  a  young  gentleman.  But  he  must  have  dealings 
with  the  old  one,  to  account  for  his  sudden  disappearance.  He  was  gone 
before  I  could  turn  round  in  the  tree  in  which  I  sought  refrige ;  and  both 
of  those  scoundrelly  huntsmen  declare  they  saw  nothing  of  him.  I  be- 
lieve the  rascals  were  lying,  though." 

*'  Relieve  my  impatience,  and  tell  us  who  he  was  ?"  Sir  Gilbert  said. 

"  Prepare  yourself  for  a  start,  as  the  actors  do,  Sir  G.  On  my  life, 
it  was  no  other  than  Frank  Woodbine.'' 

^'  He  here !  are  you  sure  it  was  Frank  ?"  Bab  exclaimed,  quickly.  And 
then  feeling  she  had  displayed  too  much  interest  in  the  question,  her 
cheeks  became  the  colour  oi  carnation. 

Her  confusion  did  not  escape  Sir  Gilbert. 

"  I  couldn't  be  mistaken  about  him,"  Juddock  said,  in  reply  to  Bab's 
remark ;  '*  though  he  was  much  better  dressed  than  usual — in  fetct,  quite 
like  a  gentleman.     He  must  have  put  on  a  suit  of  his  master's  clothes." 

'*  Strange  he  should  be  here.  Do  you  know  this  young  game- 
keeper, Miss  Bassingboume  ?"  Montfichet  asked,  looking  hard  at  her,  as 
he  put  the  question. 

But  her  momentary  embarrassment  had  passed  away,  and  she  answered 
with  apparent  unconcern — *'  Oh  !  yes,  I  know  him.  It  is  odd  he  should 
be  in  the  park  at  this  early  hour." 

''  Quite  unaccountable,    the  young  baronet  said. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  he  can  leave  his  pretty  wife — ain't  it,  Sir  G.  ?"  Jud* 
dock  cried,  with  a  great  laugh,  and  winking  at  his  patron. 

<^  Hush  !"  Montfichet  said,  checking  him  by  a  look. 

'*  Oh  !  I'm  mum,"  the  giant  replied. 

^'  What  can  you  have  to  say  about  her  ?"  Bab  exclaimed,  regarding 
him  scornfully. 

''  Oh !  nothing  whatever  to  her  disadvantage,"  Juddock  replied. 
<^  Only  she^s  a  great  deal  too  g^od  for  her  husband — that's  all." 

"  You  are  the  very  last  person  who  ought  to  say  so,"  Bab  rejoined, 
sharply,  ^'  after  the  service  that,  by  your  own  account,  Frank  has  just 
rendered  you." 

"  Whew  !  I've  put  my  foot  in  it,  somehow,"  Juddock  whispered  the 
young  baronet. 

<' There's  something  behind  the  scenes  that  I  don't  clearly  under*- 
stand,"  Montfichet  answered  in  the  same  tone.  "  Keep  your  eyes  open^ 
Jock,  and  let  me  know  if  you  see  anything  more  of  this  ubiquitous  young 
gamekeeper." 
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The  giant  replied  by  a  cuaning  look  and  a  rapid  succession  of  winks, 
which  seemed  to  imply — "  Leave  J.  J.  alone  for  finding  it  out.  J.  J.'s 
eyes  are  always  wide  open." 

While  they  were  conferring  apart,  Bab  had  grown  impatient,  and  made 
a  move  towards  the  stables,  whither  they  followed  her.  The  stables 
were  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  would  almost  have  served  for  a  cavaliy 
barracks,  so  great  was  the  accommodation  they  offered.  They  were 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Hall — that  is,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century — but  had  been  enlarged  and  improved  of  late 
years.  The  Squire,  it  appeared,  had  many  capital  hunters  in  his  stalls, 
all  of  whom  were  duly  admired,  but  Montnchet  was  most  interested  in 
Harold — an  aged  black  horse,  whom  the  young  baronet  remembered 
as  the  wonder  of  his  boyhood.  The  old  steed  had  indeed  enabled 
the  Squire  to  perform  some  of  his  greatest  hunting  exploits,  and  was 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  his  long  services.  A  paddock 
was  usually  allotted  to  him,  but  he  was  now  turned  into  a  loose  box  for 
the  winter.  The  brave  old  steed,  rather  stiffer  in  his  limbs  than 
when  Montfichet  first  beheld  him,  neighed  a  welcome  to  Bab,  and 
moving  forward  as  quickly  as  he  could,  pushed  forth  his  grizzled  nose  to 
be  patted  by  her  tiny  hand.  Hereupon,  the  young  baronet  launched 
into  a  description  of  Harold's  former  feats,  and  spoke  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm, that  he  rose  considerably  in  Bab's  estimation.  She  deigned  to 
promise  him  he  should  see  Gipsy,  whom  she  had  not,  up  to  this  moment, 
intended  to  exhibit  Having  tiucen  leave  of  the  old  hunter,  Bab  repaired 
to  the  yard,  and  word  being  given  to  a  groom,  Gipsy,  the  beautiful,  was 
brought  out. 

Montfichet  was  not  a  bad  judge  of  a  horse,  but  it  did  not  require 
any  extraordinary  knowledge  to  discern  Gipsy's  merits.  They  were  per- 
ceptible to  an  unpractised  eye.  In  her  way,  she  was  as  perfect  a  beauty 
as  her  mistress.  Nearly  thorough-bred,  she  had  the  finest  limbs  pos- 
sible, and  the  sleekest  skin.  A  bright  bay  with  black  mane.  As  she 
tossed  her  proud  little  head,  and  raised  her  veined  neck,  some  dames 
might  have  envied  her  her  luxuriant  hair.  In  an  instant  she  was  be«de 
Bab,  receiving  and  returning  caresses.  Though  full  of  fire  in  the  field, 
Gipsy  was  gentle  as  a  lamb  now — and  her  eyes  Were  as  soft  as  those  of 
an  antelope. 

^*  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?"  Bab  demanded,  proudly,  as  she  retted 
her  arm  upon  Gipsy's  arching  neck. 

"  That  I  never  beheld  her  peer,"  Montfichet  cried,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Well,  there  you  are  right,"  Bab  replied,  well  pleased.  "  She  has 
not  her  equal.     But  you  should  see  her  in  the  chase." 

*'  1  hope  I  may  have  an  opportimity  of  doing  so,"  the  young  baronet 
said. 

"  You  would  never  thmk,  as  we  ride  gently  to  covert,"  Bab  continued, 
with  increasing  animation,  her  eye  kindling  with  fresh  fire  as  she  spoke, 
"  what  courage  and  speed  Gippy  possesses  —  but  when  the  huntsman's 
halloo  is  given — when  the  Squire  cries  'Found!  found!' — when  the 
hounds  begin  to  raise  their  voices — ^then  you  would  see  what  she  is  made 
of. — He  would  believe  what  you  can  do— wouldn't  he,  darling?"  she 
added  to  the  mare,  who  really  looked,  with  her  dilated  eyeballs  and  ex- 
panded nostrils,  as  if  she  comprehended  what  was  said. 
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''  A  glorious  pastime  the  chase !"  Montfichet  cried,  rapturously. 
"  No  wonder  you  take  so  much  delight  in  it.  No  wonder,  with  such  a 
matchless  horse,  you  perform  such  feats." 

"  All  the  credit  is  due  to  my  sweet  Gippy,"  Bab  replied.  **  I  could  do 
nothing  without  her." 

*'  Say  rather  she  would  do  nothing  without  you,"  the  young  baronet 
observ^,  gallantly.     "  You  have  made  her  what  she  is." 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  I  hate  compliments, — and  they  are  now  more  un- 
deserved than  ever.  Praise  my  horse  as  much  as  you  please,  but  spare 
me. — After  all,  we  do  suit  each  other,  Gippy  and  I,— don't  we,  my  pet  ?" 

"  Oh  !  would  I  were  a  horse!"  sighed  Juddock. 

"But  you  had  only  just  broken  covert  when  you  described  Gipsy'a 
style  of  running,"  Montfichet  said.  "  I  should  like  best  to  see  her  when 
the  hounds  are  off,  and  the  whole  field  on  the  move.  No  one  is  near  you, 
I'll  be  sworn— unless  it  be  the  Squire." 

'^  Right,"  Bab  returned,  answering  at  once  to  the  lure  thrown  out  to 
her  by  the  young  baronet ;  "  and  my  uncle  is  not  always  with  me  either, 
for  he  doesn't  ride  so  boldly  as  he  once  did.  You  should  see  a  good  run 
with  Gippy.  Hark  forward !  hark  forward!  tally  ho!  You  lyould  say 
she  went  along  if  you  beheld  her  when  the  fox  takes  to  the  open — over 
Felsted-common,  or  along  the  vale  of  the  Black  water.  But  she  don't  go 
as  fast  as  she  could,  for  I  never  allow  her  to  press  upon  the  hounds.  As 
to  a  jump,  she  refuses  nothing.  She  will  take  any  fence  you  can  show 
her.  I  have  cleared  the  Chelmer  with  her.  A  stiff  country  is  my  de- 
light ;  the  hedges  cannot  be  too  high  for  me,  nor  the  ditches  too  wide. 
The  last  time  we  were  out  we  ran  into  Suffolk,  and  Sir  John  Grubham, 
who  would  follow  me,  was  soused  into  the  Stour,  young  Chipchase  disap- 
peared in  a  dyke,  and  Colonel  Clotworthy  was  thrown  head  foremost 
into  a  quagmire — ha !  ha  !  But  Gippy  bore  me  safely  through  all  diffi- 
culties, and  brought  me  in  at  the  death. — What  is  it  you  hear,  my  win- 
some lassie  P"  she  said,  as  the  mare  suddenly  raised  her  head  and  pricked 
her  delicate  ears. 

Presently,  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  which  had  caught  Gipsy's  atten- 
tion, became  audible  to  the  others,  and  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  three 
gentlemen  rode  into  the  yard.  All  were  well  mounted ;  all  in  pink 
hunting-coats,  black  hunting-caps,  buckskins,  and  boots. 

"  'Foreheaven !  the  three  unfortunate  individuals  you  have  just  men- 
tioned, Miss  Bassingbourne,"  Sir  Gilbert  exclaimed,  recognising  ac- 
quaintances of  his  own  in  the  new-comers. 

n. 

Grub,  Chip,  and  Clot. 

The  three  suitors  set  up  a  shout  on  sight  of  Bab,  were  off  their  horses 
in  a  trice,  and  stood  before  her,  paying  their  respects,  cap  in  hand. 

Grub  was  not  bad-looking — rather  the  reverse.  But  nis  features  were 
Tacant  in  expression— or  if  they  had  any  expression  it  was  that  of  a  silly 
and  sickly  sentimentalism,  which  was  borne  out  by  his  manner  and 
discourse.  As  he  bowed  to  Bab,  he  fixed  a  look  upon  her  like  an  expiring 
cod-fish,  which  excited  risibility  rather  than  sympathy.  Gmb  might  be 
about  thirty,  was  getting  rather  bi  and  florid,  as  if  the  claret  he  sw^lowed 
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began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  was  tightly  buttoned  up  in  hia  scarlet  coat, 
and  tightly  squeezed  into  his  boots  and  buckskins.  Young  Chip  ¥ras  a 
sporting-looking  chap,  tall,  lathy,  ginger-coloured;  he  had  light  blue  eyes^ 
legs  evidently  without  calves,  and  a  head  apparently  without  mudi  brains 
in  it.  Clot  was  older  than  his  companions,  and  stouter  eren  than  Grndh 
Faoe  almost  crimson,  with  a  shade  of  yellow  about  the  mouth  struggling 
with  the  blue  tinge  of  the  beard.  Lips  coarse  and  large,  as  was  urn 
prxDcipal  feature  in  the  countenance — which  may  be  described  in  a  word, 
as  a  bottle-nose— -eyes  watery  and  bloodshot — hands  uncomnaonly  rad 
and  fat,  and  gloveless.  Such  was  the  personnel  of  Colonel  Clotworthy, 
and  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that  such  an  old  buck  should  presume 
to  fiedl  in  love  with  Bab  Bassingboume.  But  which  of  us  boy%  young  or 
old,  does  the  mischievous  little  urchin  spare  ? 

'^  Pray  do  not  remain  uncovered,  gentlemen,"  Bab  said,  coortscgring  is 
her  suitors.  *'  You  will  take  cold.  To  what  am  I  indebted  tot  this 
early  visit  ?  There  is  no  UkeUhood  of  any  hunting,  as  yoa  must  be  well 
aware. 

*^  Miss  Bassingboume  asks  what  has  procured  her  the  pleasure  of  aa 
eariy  visit«firom  us,*'  Grub  said  to  Chip,  apparently  embarrassed  by  tiM 
question. 

«  Well,  tell  her— can't  you?"  the  latter  repUed,  curtly. 

**  No,  let  the  Colonel  speak,"  Grub  cried. 

^  Colonel,  I  look  to  you,"  Bab  said. 

*'  Me,"  Clot  replied.  ^<  Sir  John  can  never  find  his  tongue  when  it's 
wanted.  Well,  we  were  all  three  at  the  Axe  and  Bottle  at  Brainties 
last  night ^" 

^  Supping  with  the  Club,'*  Grub  suggested. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  sir — or  tell  it  yourself,"  Clot  cried,  fieietly. 
''Well,  we  were  supping,  or  drinking  our  punch — I  don't  recollect 
wUeh ^" 

'^  Drinking  punch,  Colonel,"  Chip  said. 

''  Toasting  Miss  Bassingboume,"  Gmb  added,  with  another  cod-fisk 
look  at  Bab. 

^  Will  you  let  me  finish  what  I've  got  to  say,  gentlemen?"  the  eias- 
perated  Colonel  roared,  getting  redder  in  the  face  than  ever.  ''  Well,  we 
had  drunk  the  toast,  which  I  proposed—^ — " 

'<  I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel — I  had  the  gratification  of  proposing 
Miss  Bassingbourae's  health,"  Gmb  siud.  ''  You  drank  it,  Colonel,  bat 
/proposed  it." 

"  You,  8ir !"  Clot  exclaimed,  stamping  with  rage,  and  puffing  out  his 
cheeks.  **  'Sdeath !  do  you  venture  to  assert  in  my  hearing,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  Miss  Bassingboume,  that  you  originated  that  toast  Recol- 
lect, sir,  what  happened  on  a  certain  occasion.  I'll  repeat  the  lesson — 
by  the  Lord  Harry !  I  will."  And  he  cracked  his  hunting-whip  in  a 
very  menacing  manner. 

**  Fie,  Colonel,  you  wilt  drive  me  away,  if  you  go  on  thus,''  Bab  aud. 
''  Even  darling  Gippy  is  frightened  at  vou." 

Thus  called  to  order.  Clot  apologised  for  his  irritation,  whidi  he 
trusted  was  excusable  under  the  circumstances,  as  he  would  yield  to  no 
man  in  devotion  to  Miss  Basringfooume— while  Chip  endeavMBed  toes* 
plain  toBab  l^  signs  that  it  was  in  reality  Ae  who  had  propoeed  thai 
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*^  T!)e  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is,  Miss  Bassingboiime,"  Clot 
Mid,  *^  we  passed  a  resolution,  last  night,  to——"  And  he  came  to  a 
laH  stop. 

♦*  Go  on.  Colonel,"  Chip  cried. 

'<  'Sblood !  sir,  I  can't,"  die  man  of  «mr  repfied.  ''  If  Sir  John  wants 
4o  speak,  now's  his  time/' 

^'  A  word  of  encouraffemeat  firom  Miss  Bassingbomne,  and  I  will  poor 
faih  my  sonl,"  Grub  cned,  with  a  g^h  of  tenderness. 

*'I'm  at  a  loss  tp  understand  what  all  this  means,  gentlemen,^'  Bab 
■aid,  laughing.  ''But  let  me  ask  you  a  plvn  question.  Have  you 
kraak&sted?" 

'*  Have  you  breakfasted,  gentlemen  ?"  Grrub  asked,  i^pealing  tenti- 
mentally  to  the  others.  '*  For  my  own  part,  I  subsist  entirely  on  love, 
and  am  indifferent  to  grosser  fare." 

^<  I  shouldn't  like  to  dine  with  him,"  Jnddock  observed  to  his  patron. 
**  But  udsbores !  he  looks,  somehow,  as  if  the  diet  agreed  with  him." 

"  The  Colonel  and  myself  have  not  break£uted.  Miss  Bassingbonme," 
Chip  said.  ''  In  fact,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  we  came  to  last  sight 
sit  the  Club,  we  rode  over  for  the  purpose  of  partaking  of  that  meal  with 
the  Squire,  and  settling  a  little  matter  of  business  we  have  with  him 
afterwards." 

^*  My  uncle,  I  fear,  will  not  be  able  to  see  you  at  present,"  Bab  repHed, 
'^  as  he  has  some  urgent  business  to  attend  to ;  but  a  Uttle  later  on  in  the 
day  he  may,  perhaps,  be  less  engaged,  and  then  you  can  have  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  him.  Meanwhile,  I  wall  be  happy  in  your  company  at 
fcreakfiwt." 

Enchanted  by  the  proposition,  all  three  eagerly  accepted  it,  and  ex- 
pressed their  delight  in  the  yarious  styles  peculiar  to  them.  There  was 
so  much  more  condescension  than  usual  about  Bab's  manner,  that  each 
secretly  drew  an  augury  fiivourable  to  himself  from  it.  This  important 
afiair  being  settled,  they  had  thoughts  for  other  matters,  and  eyes  for 
other  objects  than  Bab,  and  discovering  Sir  Gilbert,  who  was  persanally 
known  to  all  three,  shook  hands  with  him  heartily,  and  were  introduced 
by  him  to  Juddock.  Meanwhile,  their  horses  were  taken  to  the  stable, 
and  Gipsy  being  bidden  by  her  mistress  to  return  to  her  stall,  obeyed  the 
injunction  of  her  own  accord.  After  which,  the  whole  party  repaioed  to 
the  house,  Bab  leading  the  way. 

ni. 

What  Moittfichxt  beheld  vrom  the  Bat- window. 

MoKKBTTRY  Place  was  a  noble  old  mansion  of  the  period  of  James 
the  First,  or  a  little  earlier,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 

Looking  to  the  west,  the  principal  front  presented  a  very  iaiposHig 
appearance  from  the  two  lofky  octangular  towers  that  sprung  on  either  side 
of  the  arched  entrance.  These  towers  had  large  bay-windows  extendmg 
over  the  doorway  on  the  first  floor;  and  the  parapets  and  stonework  were 
ridily  ornamented.  The  wings  were  terminated  by  gables.  Situated 
on  a  gentle  elevation,  the  mansion  was  surrounded  by   an  extensife 

Ck->grove8  haunted  by  rooks,  and  gladss  traversed  by  deer.     How 
utifid are  these  old  EngUAhalls^andhawpieturssqiisI     What  anair 
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of  comfort  and  hospitality  there  is  ahout  them !  In  what  perfect  keep- 
ing they  are  with  the  climate,  and  the  immemorial  woods  in  which  ihey 
lie  embosomed.  Some  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  but  in  full  view 
of  the  windows  and  terraces,  was  a  large  sheet  of  water,  constantly  main- 
tained at  a  certain  height  by  the  Chelmer,  which  flowed  through  the 
park.  At  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  amidst  the  trees,  might  be  seen 
the  square  tower  of  the  little,  sequestered,  grey,  old  church,  where  the 
Squire  used  to  meet  his  tenants  on  a  Sunday,  and  sit  in  his  large  pew 
with  his  niece,  to  listen  to  the  discourses  of  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Bush, 
his  chaplain.  The  comfortable  naps  in  which  the  worthy  gentleman  used 
to  indulge  during  these  discourses  nad  been  checked  by  Bab,  and  he  had 
become  quite  a  pattern  of  decorous  attention. 

Attached  to  Slonkbury  Place  were  large  and  enchanting  gardens,  laid 
out  in  the  good  old  style,  with  terraces,  mazes,  moats,  bridges,  mounts^ 
knots,  fountains,  statues,  dials,  bowling-greens,  and  many  other  delights 
These  gardens  were  Bab's  constant  resort  in  summer,  and  she  found  never- 
ending  pleasures  within  them.  But  we  must  now  follow  her  and  her 
guests  into  the  house,  and  enter  as  they  did  by  the  western  porch.  This 
brings  us  at  once  to  the  great  hall,  from  which  rises  a  magnificent  stair- 
case of  many  turnings  leading  to  the  upper  story.  The  uprights  on 
each  landing  are  decorated  with  rampant  nondescripts,  with  beaks  and 
winc^  resembling  griffins,  sculptured  in  oak,  and  supporting  armorial 
shields.  There  is  a  long  gallery  above  containing  many  fiill-lengdi 
portraits  of  the  family,  but  we  must  tarry  in  the  hall  below.  It  is 
spacious  and  lofty,  with  a  magnificent,  richly-carved  oak  screen  at  the 
further  end.  The  wainscots  are  partly  panelled,  partly  decorated 
with  £Einciful  designs  in  plaster.  The  furniture  is  all  of  oak,  old  as  the 
house  itself.  BufiP  coats,  head-pieces,  thigh-pieces,  bucklers,  bandileen^ 
bugle-horns,  gauntlets  and  glaives,  decorate  the  walls ;  and  wherever  a 
place  can  be  found  for  it  hangs  the  antlered  skull  of  a  g^eat  stag  of  die 
first  head.  A  wood-fire  crackles  on  the  dogs  beneath  the  huge^ 
yawning  chimney-piece. 

At  one  end  of  a  long  oak-table  placed  at  the  side  of  the  room  opposite 
the  fireplace,  a  snowy  cloth  has  been  laid,  and  on  this  are  set  the 
materials  for  a  substantial  morning  repast.  Having  already  been  appiised 
of  the  addition  to  the  number  of  guests,  Mr.  Mosscrop  has  prepared 
accordingly.  The  larder  of  Monkbury  Place  is  generally  well  supplied 
— especially  about  Christmas  time — and  if  there  had  been  five-and- 
twenty,  unexpected  and  hungry  visitors,  instead  of  five,  they  would 
not  have  fared  badly.  Bab  did  the  honours  charmingly.  She  was 
assbted  by  the  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Jeremy  Bush,  aforesud,  who 
being  a  widower,  without  incumbrances,  not  yet  turned  of  fifty,  and 
passably  good-looking,  in  his  own  opinion,  secretly  indulged  a  hope 
that  his  modest  merit  might  not  be  overlooked  by  his  patron's  lovely 
niece.  Poor,  self-deluded  Jeremy !  Bab  never  bestowed  a  thought  on 
thee— except  as  a  decent  middle-aged  gentleman  who  siud  grace,  liked 
a  good  dinner,  and  a  bottle  of  claret  after  it— did  not  object  to  a  pipe 
or  a  bowl  of  punch— could  ride  out  with  the  hounds  on  occasion,  and 
sing  a  jolly  song  if  required — had  plenty  of  racy  jests  for  the  men 
— and  a  rogue's  eve  for  the  maidens.  Bab  was  not  very  particular,  but 
she  did  not  quite  like  such  a  parson  as  thiS|  and  if  she  had  had  her  own 
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way,  would  have  dismissed  him  the  hoase.  But  Jeremy  suited  the 
Squire ;  and  when  his  niece  remonstrated  with  him,  the  worthy  fellow 
declared  that  Bush  might  have  his  faults,  but  he  was  no  worse  than  his 
brethren — and  so  far  he  was  right,  as  any  one  who  cares  to  examine 
into  the  manners  of  the  lower  clergy  at  the  time  will  discover. 

Well,  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  famous  appetites  some  of 
them  had.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  how  they  cleared  the 
dishes — ^how  piles  of  cutlets  disappeared — how  broiled  kidneys  and 
turkeys'  legs  were  despatched,  how  slices  of  ham  were  devoured.  There 
was  a  continual  cracking  of  eggs.  Amongst  his  other  accomplishments, 
Parson  Bush  was  kn  admirable  carver,  and  his  skill  was  repeatedly  called 
into  play  on  this  occasion.  There  was  a  corned  round  of  beef  on  which  he 
had  to  operate — a  roll  of  Cambridge  brawn,  the  sauce  for  which  he 
artistically  compounded  with  vinegar,  mustard,  sugar,  and  salt — and  a 
pigeon  pie,  into  the  bowels  of  which  he  dived.  Juddock  had  an  immense 
respect  for  him.  He  had  never  met  with  a  parson  he  liked  so  much,  and 
told  him  so,  emphatically.  Jeremy  seemed  pleased  by  the  compli- 
ment, and  sent  him  the  wing  of  a  pheasant.  And  seeing  the  giant  did 
not  get  on  well  with  coffee  or  chocolate,  or  tea  in  the  minute  china 
cups  then  in  vogue,  he  pushed  a  large  silver  tankard  towards  him, 
filled  with  the  primest  October.  Lifting  it  to  his  lips,  Juddock  did  not 
set  it  down  till  he  had  drained  the  last  drop.  A  pleasurable  smile  irradi- 
ated .Jeremy's  jolly  face,  and  he  ordered  Mosscrop  to  replenish  the 
tankard.  And  Mosscrop  smiled  too,  as  he  obeyed  the  chaplain's  in- 
junction. 

Bab  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  dispensed  the  fragrant  and 
innocuous  beverages  to  those  who  applied  for  them.  On  her  right  was 
placed  Montfichet,  and  on  the  left  Sir  John  Grubham.  Poor  Grub 
sipped  his  chocolate,  and  trifled  with  the  thin  toast  of  a  manchet — but  to 
gaze  at  the  idol  of  his  heart  was  enough  for  him.  Bab  had  something 
wondrously  captivating  about  her.  Lured  by  those  bright  eyes,  the  poor 
moths  flew  towards  them,  and  got  their  wings  sadly  scorched.  Still,  they 
fluttered  round  as  foolishly  as  ever.  Every  one  tried  such  arts  of  pleasing 
as  he  fancied  he  possessed,  and  every  one  failed.  Sir  Gilbert  by  this 
time  had  caught  tne  general  infection.  Excited  by  the  contest  going 
on,  he  could  not  fail  to  take  part  in  it,  and  soon  became  as  eager 
as  the  rest.  At  first  he  only  dipped  hb  foot  in  the  stream  of  love: 
now,  he  was  over  head-and-ears  in  it,  and  carried  away  by  the  current 
Rose's  image  became  fainter  and  fainter,  until  it  was  well-nigh  efiaced 
from  his  breast.  Yet,  he  could  not  account  for  it,  she  was  somehow 
mixed  up  in  his  thoughts  with  Bab,  and  though  no  two  persons  could  be 
more  unlike,  he  persuaded  himself  there  was  a  resemblance  between  them. 
Only  Bab  was  infinitely  prettier  than  Rose. 

Bab  laughed  at  all  the  compliments  paid  her,  and  would  not.  be 
made  to  understand  any  tendernesses  of  look  or  speech.  When  break- 
fast was  over,  and  she  had  quitted  the  room,  there  was  not  one  of 
her  suitors  who  could  say  he  had  made  the  slightest  advance  in  her  good 
graces.  Montfichet  felt  piqued,  and  mentally  resolved  he  would  not 
be  defeated.  Grub  sighed  and  groaned  and  railed  against  his  con- 
stant ill-luck.  Chip  swore  he  couldn't  understand  it — Clot  growled, 
and  called  to  Mosscrop  for  a  glass  of  brandy.      Juddock  and  Parson 
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Bush  seemed  the  most  uneonoemed,  and  wished  the  tingle  manied^ 
and  the  married  happy,  oyer  a  glass  of  hot  mulled  claret — a  flagoa 
filled  with  that  delectaUe  compound  having  just  been  aet  upon  tlie  t&e 
hy  the  considerate  butler. 

<<WeU,  gentlemen,"  Clot  cried,  getting  up,  ^^we  mat  to  hwiness, 
8inee  we  can't  see  the  Squire,  we  must  write  to  him." 

'<  What  about.  Colonel  ?"  MontBehet  inquired. 

*^  About  his  niece,  to  be  sure,"  Cbt  replied.   ^  We  want  to  marry  her." 

**  Not  all  three  of  you,  I  suppose  ?"  the  young  baronet  said,  laughii^. 

**  The  Squire  must  make  his  choice— take  the  best  man  among  us — 
Iha^s  our  bustness  here,"  Clot  cried.  *^  Another  glaas  of  biaady,  Mess- 
crop,  and  bring  us  pens,  ink,  and  paper—d'ye  hear  ?" 

llie  butler  bowed  and  departed. 

<<  'Sdeath  I  if  I'm  refused,"  Ck)t  continued,  <'  I'll  blow  n^  bnins  oat 
on  the  spot,  by  the  Lord  Harry  I  will !  Vre  brought  a  pistol  with  we 
fiir  the  purpose." 

^'  Don't  produce  it,  Colonel,  I  beg  of  you,"  Grub  remarked.  "  The 
sight  of  it  always  g^ves  me  the  shivers.  If  I  make  away  with  myself  I 
ihaQ  choose  drowning." 

*'  I  don't  mean  to  die  at  all,"  Chip  laughed.  "  I  shall  eome  in  and 
wm. 

«*  You!"  Clot  ejacukted  with  a  sneer.     «  Poppy  I" 

<<  WiH  you  let  me  add  my  name  to  the  list,  Colonel  ?"  Sir  Gilbert 
said. 

**  Humph !"  Clot  cried,  doubtfully.   '<  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  it" 

^  Oh  I  let  him — he's  no  chanoe,"  Chip  whispered. 

^  If  Sir  G/s  name  goes  in,  mine  must  go  too,"  Juddock  cried. 

^'  And  mine  also,"  Parson  Bu^  subjoined. 

<"  Pshaw!  the  Squire'li  think  it  a  jest.  He'll  iai^  at  «8,"  Ckit  ex* 
daimed. 

**  Let  us  each  write  separately,"  Grub  remarked. 

'^  No,  I've  a  better  plan  than  that,"  Juddock  etwL  <<  Let's  throw  far 
the  ohanoe.  He  who  wins  shall  at  once  write  to  the  Squire  and  propose 
&r  his  niece.  The  losers  shall  all  support  him.  How  say  you,  gea* 
tlemen  ?"  he  added  with  a  sly  wink  at  lus  patron,  as  much  aa  to  mj, 
«  Leave  it  to  J.  J." 

^^  Agreed  I  agreed !"  everybody  responded  except  Qot,  who,  howefsr, 
was  overruled. 

Juddock  produced  a  box  and  dice  from  his  capacious  pockets,  and  ^ 
bones  speedily  rattled  upon  the  board.  Clot  threw  first  Eight,  by  the 
Lord  Harry  !  He  stamped  upon  the  ground,  and  fdit  for  his  pistol.  Then 
came  Chip.    Ten !    The  young  man  capered  about  with  delight. 

^ "  Wait  a  bit,"  Bush  cried.  Nine !  No  chance  for  bim.  Chaf  is 
ftill  the  best  man. 

Grub  threw  next  Five  I  "His  usual  ill-luck !  In  his  despair,  he  tore 
a  couple  of  locks  out  of  hts  flaxen  periwig. 

The  giant  was  the  next  caster.     Twelve !     Bravo !  bravissimo ! 

'^  Give  me  the  box,"  Montfichet  said.  Tvrelve  again  I  The  matter  is 
notyet  decided. 

'rne  giant  rattles  the  dioe  furiously,  and  prepares  a  deeiaive  oast 
At  tiba  moment  he  as  about  to  throw  he  winks  at  his  patron.    Three ! 
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^^  I  think  I  can  beat  that,"  Montfichet  cries — and  throws  twelve  again* 
^'Gentlemen,  the  chance  is  mine,"  he  adds,  laughing  and  clapping  his 
hands. 

He  then  sits  down,  and  full  of  excitement  writes  a  letter  to  the  Squire, 
offering  his  hand  and  fortune  to  his  lovely  niece;  and  while  he  is  so 
occupied,  another  letter  is  indited  by  Clot,  urging  the  Squire  to  accept 
the  young  baronet's  proposal.  This  recommendation  is  signed  by  all 
the  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  individual  mentioned  in  it.  Both 
communications  being  completed,  are  put  under  one  cover,  sealed,  and 
delivered  to  Mosscrop,  to  be  by  him  conveyed  to  his  master. 

Poor  Grub  looks  as  if  he  would  faint  as  the  butler  departs  on  his 
errand.  Clot  and  Chip  look  blank,  but  Montfichet  can  scarcely  contain 
himself  for  hb  delight.  Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Juddock  walks  to 
the  g^at  bay-window,  and  looks  out  from  it  upon  the  terrace.  What 
is  it  he  sees,  that  induces  him  to  come  back  so  quickly  to  Sir  Gilbert, 
and  drag  him  to  the  window  ? 

"  Look  there  I"  he  whispers  triumphantly.  "  Trust  J.  J.  for  keeping 
a  sharp  look-out.     Look  there,  I  say.     Do  you  see  him  ?" 

'^  I  see  a  young  man  standing  before  an  open  window  on  the  ground 
floor,  on  the  right,"  Montfichet  replied — ^'  but  his  back  is  towards  us." 

"  It  is  Frank  Woodbine.  There,  he  turns  his  head.  You  are  convinced 
it  is  he,  now?" 

'^  Who  is  he  talking  to  so  earnestly  ?"  Montfichet  cried,  growing  pale 
with  the  thought  that  crossed  him. 

''  You'll  learn  presently,"  Juddock  replied  with  a  suppressed  laugh. 
"  A  lucky  dog  that  gamekeeper." 

Perdition  seize  him!  Montfichet  can  scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  A 
beautiful  head  and  neck  are  popped  out  of  the  window.  It  is  Bab, 
then,  who  has  been  talking  to  him.  Presumptuous  fellow !  He  can't 
mean  it  ?  He  won't  dare !  By  Heavens !  he  does  put  his  arm  round  her 
neck,  and  kiss  her.  In  his  rage,  Montfichet  cannot  help  rapping  upon 
the  glass.  The  beautiful  head  is  withdrawn  in  a  moment,  and  Frank 
Woodbine  walks  away  in  some  confiision. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  you'll  know  your  fate.  Sir  Gilbert,"  Parson  Bush 
observed,  coming  up.  "  But  I  cannot  doubt  you'll  be  made  the  happiest 
of  men." 

"  Not  in  the  way  you  expect,  sir,"  Montfichet  cried.  "  I've  changed 
my  mind,  and  shall  write  to  the  Squire  to  tell  him  so." 

"  How  is  this  ?"  Grub  cried,  springing  forward. 

But  Clot  pushed  him  aside. 

"You've  no  right  to  change  your  mind  so  quickly,  Sir  Gilbert. 
Assign  a  reason  for  your  extraordinary  conduct,"  the  Colonel  thun- 
dered. 

"  I  shall  give  none,"  Montfichet  replied.  "  I  resign  my  pretensions  to 
the  young  lady.'* 

"  But  1  insist  upon  an  explanation,  sir,"  Clot  cried,  fiercely. 

"  Insist,  sir !"  the  young  baronet  exclaimed.  "  I  do  not  recogmse 
any  authority  on  your  part  to  catechise  me.  I  refuse  any  explanation 
whatever." 

**  Then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you " 

"  My  good  Colonel,"   Parson  Bush  interposed—"  permit  me  to  say 
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you  are  r&thar  intempeiate.  Sir  Gilbert  is  certainly  an^g  xatiier  ftrasgely 
to  make  a  proposal  oae  minute,  and  withdraw  it  the  next,  but  probahly 
he  has  some  motive  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand/' 

'^  'SbloodI  sir — I  beg  your  pardon  for  swearing — we  have  aU  supported 
him,"  Clot  excbdmed.  *<  We  are  all  committed  in  the  matter.  He 
shall  go  through  with  it.  He  shall  marry  her  if  she  aceepta  him — ^by 
the  L^rd  Harry,  he  shalL  He  shall  fight  us  all — if  he  declinea — not 
you,  sir,  because  you're  a  parson,  but  all  the  rest  of  us." 

''  Ay,  all  the  rest,"  added  Grub  and  Chip. 

<<  Very  well,  gentlemen — as  you  please,"  Montfichet  replied.  '  I 
won't  marry  Miss  Bassingboume,  and  that's  fiat." 

"  I  don't  think  you  will,  nr,  if  she  herself  i&  consulted,"  Bab  said, 
partly  opening  a  door  in  the  great  oak  screen. 

At  the  same  moment,  another  door  opened,  and  who  should  enter  frooi 
it  but  Rose  Woodbine.  She  was  in  a  bonnet  and  cloak,  as  if  she  had  jint 
arrived.  On  seeing  Sir  Gilbert  and  the  others  she  would  have  retizra  at 
once,  but  the  young  baronet  ^rang  forward,  and  detained  her. 

^*  Rose,"  he  cried,  ^'  I  must  say  a  word  to  you.  Your  husband  is 
mtterly  unworthy  o£  your  love.  He  has  wronged  you— cruelly  wronged 
you." 

"  Let  me  go^  Sir  Gilbert.  I  will  not  listen  to  a  word  more,"  Rose 
replied. 

'^  You  think  I  am  deceiving  you,"  Montfichet  continued,  vehemently, 
'*  but  I  swear  I  speak  the  truth.  Not  many  minutes  since  I  behdd 
him  with  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  a  lovely  young  woman — very 
superior  in  station  to  himself — superior  to  you  too.  Rose — ^though  £k 
-^veiy  far  inferior  in  beauty." 

"We  saw  him  kiss  her,"  Juddock  cried,  coming  up — "kiss  bar, 
Mrs.  W.  Oh !  Shocking  doing? !  shookmg  doings  I  Frank  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himselt  Such  a  charming  wife  too !  Udsborea !  I'd  be 
revenged  upon  the  faithless  fellow,  if  I  were  you." 

"  Revenge  ia  in  your  power^"  Montfichet  cried.  ^'  Fly  at  once  with 
me." 

*'Yes,  fly  with  us,"  Juddock  added.  "Leave  the  base  deoeurer 
behind." 

"  Release  me,  I  command  you.  Sir  Gilbert ;  or  I  will  place  mysdi 
under  the  protection  of  these  gentlemen." 

"  Have  you  no  jealousy,  Rose  ?"  the  young  baronet  replied^  regarding 
her  with  astonishment,  as  he  let  go  her  hand. 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  perfect  &ith  in  my  hus- 
band." 

"  But  I  swear  to  you  I  saw  him  embrace  Miss  Bassingboume — ten- 
derly embrace  her,"  Sir  Gilbert  cried. 

Rose's  tranquillity  did  not  seemi  in  the  least  disturbed. 

"  What's  that  we  heard  about  embracing  Miss  Bassingboume,  Sir 
Gilbert  P"  Clot  demanded,  coming  up  at  this  juncture  with  the  othm 

'*  A  moment's  patience,  gentlemen.  You  shall  have  every  explana- 
tion anon^"  Montfichet  replied. 

"  We  must  have  it  now — without  an  instant's  delay,**  Clot  ctitd. 
"  Miss  Bassingboume*s  name  must  not  be  used  disrespectfidly." 

«  Miaa  Bassingboume  is  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemeiy  but  she  can 
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take  care  of  herself,"  Bab  cried,  stepping  fofwdrd.  "  Come  this  way,  Rose, 
dear.    Your  husband  is  in  the  next  room.     I  hate  been  looking  for  yott." 

Rose  instantly  flew  at  the  call,  and  the  door  closed  npon  them. 

^*  Amazement !"  the  young  baronet  cried.    And  the  exclamation 
repeated  by  all  the  others. 

IV. 

Containing  Explanations,  Reconciliations,  and  Jubilations. 

We  will  now,  if  yoa  please,  proceed  to  the  library. 

It  was  hi  this  room,  that,  in  his  capaeity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  our 
worthy  Squire  transacted  businem  ;  signed  wnrants,  summonses,  recog- 
nisances, and  orders ;  heard  complaint9,  settled  disputes^  and  granted 
licenses.  Here,  also,  he  gave  audiences  to  suck  as  were  desirous  of 
consulting  him,  saw  his  tenants,  and  received  his  rents.  Here  he  re- 
lieved the  poor,  and  dispensed  his  charities  with  no  stinting  hand. 

The  room  was  plainly  furnished,  and  possessed!  only  »  few  old- 
fashioned  oak  chairs,  and  a  large  oak  table,  on  which  writing  materials  and 
certain  books  of  reference — the  '^  Magistrate's  Assistant"  amongst  others 
— were  placed.  The  Squire  was  no  great  reader,— especially  of  divinity, 
in  which  department  of  learning  his  library  was  unusoally  rich, — but  his 
shel^^s  were  well  furnished  with  goodly  tomes.  Over  tm  chimney-piece 
hung  a  portrait  of  his  father.  General  Monkbury — «  very  different  person 
from  his  son,  to  judge  from  his  morose  countenance.  There  were  two 
doors  to  the  library ;  one,  communicaiting  with  the  hall,  which  was  masked 
by  a  large  Japan  screen ;  and  the  other  opening  upon  a  passage  connected 
with  a  waiting-room,  where  those  who  had  business  with  the  Squire  tarried 
for  admission  to  his  presence. 

The  Squire  was  now  seated  with  his  back  towards  the  table,  and  his 
face  to  the  fire,  the  light  of  which  showed  that  his  usually  cheerful  visage 
was  somewhat  troubled.  Near  him  sat  Dr.  Sidebottom  and  Mr.  Roper. 
Though  dying  to  know  why  he  had  been  sent  for,  the  Vicar  had  not  yet 
obtained  any  information  on  the  subject  fix>m  his  friend,  and  did  not 
like  to  appear  too  curious.  On  his  side,  Monkbury  was  extremely 
desirous  of  imparting  what  he  had  got  to  tell,  but  he  (U*eaded,  above  all 
things^  being  laughed  at ;  and  such,  he  did  not  doubt,  would  be  one 
consequence  of  the  disclosures  he  was  about  to  make.  So^  contrary  to 
his  usuali  practice  of  going  straight  to  the  point,  he  avoided  the  mattei^ 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  kept  chattering  about  things  in  which 
he  fek  comparatively  Uttle  interest — the  frost — Jonas's  chance  of  the 
Flitch — Montfichet's  return  to  Stansted  House — the  young  baronet's 
extravagance,  and  debts.  Mr.  Roper  was  better  informed  than  the  Vicar. 
Having  arrived  half  an  hour  before  the  reverend  gentleman,  during  that 
time  he  had  had  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  with  the  Squm^ 
and  had  made  some  airangements  for  him. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  in  this  way  for  ever,  so  at  last,  Monkbury 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  slacking  point,  and  began — "  YouTl  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  doctor, — now  don't  laugh,  I  beg  of  you — don't  even  smile 
— or  I  shall  never  get  on. — Youll  be  surprised,  I  say,  to  learn  that  I,  whom 
you  have  always  looked  upon  as  an  ok!  bachelor,  should-  have  beew — • — ** 

<'  Well,  sir,"  ^d^K>ttom  said^  preserving  his  gnmty  as  well  as  &e 
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could,  for  there  was  something  very  comical  in  the  Squire's  expresdon  of 
countenance — '^  I  am  all  attention." 

"  Tell  him,  Roper,"  Monkbury  cried — "  for,  may  a  murrain  seize  me, 
if  I  can  bring  my  lips  to  utter  it.*' 

'*  The  Squire  wishes  to  acquaint  you.  Dr.  Sidebottom,"  the  steward 
said,  *'  with  a  secret  connected  with  himself,  which,  for  reasons  he  will, 
no  doubt,  presently  explain,  has  been  hitherto  carefully  preserved.  His 
hesitation  in  disclosing  it  arises  probably  from  the  fear  that  you  might 
censure  his  conduct." 

"  You'll  think  me  a  great  fool,  and  perhaps  something  worse, — I  know 
you  will,  doctor,"  Monkbury  exclaimed,  getting  up  and  stirring  the  fire. 

''  Don't  anticipate  my  verdict,"  Sidebottom  said,  in  a  bland  and  en- 
couraging tone.  *^  In  some  respects  I  am  a  latitudinarian,  and  can  make 
large  allowances  for  the  indiscretions  of  youth." 

"  I  know  you  can — ^but  you  would  uever  suspect  this  of  me — scarcely 
believe  it,  when  told.  It's  contrary  to  my  maxims  of  celibacy.  It's  a 
folly  I've  been  laughing  at,  in  others,  all  my  life.  Now,  they'll  laugh 
at  me,  and  deservedly." 

'*  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  committed  matrimony  ?" 
Sidebottom  inquired. 

''  Yes  you  are,  doctor.  Instead  of  an  old  bachelor  you  behold  a 
widower.  There,  now  it's  out.  Did  you  imagine  I  could  make  such  an 
ass  of  myself?     Ha !  ha  !     Why  don't  you  laugh,  doctor  ?" 

*'  I  feel  no  inclination  for  merriment,  sir.  I  fancy  I  can  understand 
why  you  have  kept  this  matter  secret — ^and  why  you  have  given  it  out 
that  you  would  live  and  die  a  bachelor." 

''  False  pride,  doctor — false  pride.  Contemptible  weakness.  I  despise 
myself  for  it.  Mine  was  a  secret  marriage — secret,  because  the  proud 
old  General  (whose  frowning  face  looks  down  upon  me  now),  with  the 
blood  of  the  Mordaunts  in  his  veins,  would  never  consent  to  my  union 
with  a  poor  curate's  daughter.  It  was  never  afterwards  disclosed,  from 
a  weak,  silly,  and  unworthy  sense  of  shame  on  my  part,  coupled  with  a 
dread  of  ridicule.  My  wife,  doctor,  was  Grace  Leslie,  the  daughter  of 
your  old  curate." 

''  Now  you  indeed  surprise  me,  sir,"  Sidebottom  rejoined.  ^'  I  re- 
member Grace  well — a  most  beautiful  young  person.  This,  then,  was 
the  cause  of  her  sudden  withdrawal  from  her  father's  roof.  I  was  hr 
from  thinking  she  had  married,  and  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  of 
the  fact.  I  fear  poor  Leslie  and  his  wife  were  no  better  informed  than 
myself.  Grace  went  into  Cumberland  as  I  understood,  but  I  never  knew 
what  became  of  her.     I  did  not  like  to  make  inquiries." 

«'  She  died  there  during  my  father's  lifetime,"  the  Squire  said,  with  a 
saddened  look,  '^  and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  marriage  was  never 
acknowledged." 

"  In  justice  to  her  memory  the  avowal  should  have  been  made,"  Dr- 
Sidebottom  remarked,  more  gravely  than  he  had  hitherto  spoken.  "  And 
this  was  an  imperative  duty  if  there  were  children." 

''  You  are  quite  right,  doctor,  and  I  have  sadly  neglected  my  duty. 
However,  I  wUl  make  amends." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  there  are  children,  sir  p" 
^  **  You  have  seen  one.     She  is  mistress  of  tins  house.     My  so-oalled 
niece  is  in  reality  my  daughter-*my  youngest  daughter." 
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*<  And  your  eldest  daughter,  sir  ! — where  is  she  ?'* 
*'  Pardon  me,  doctor,  if  I  do  not  satisfy  your  curiosity  on  this  point  at 
the  present  moment.  Thus  much  I  will  tell  you.  Until  last  night  I  was 
scarcely  aware  of  her  existence,  for  she  was  removed  from  her  mother's 
care  almost  in  infancy,  and  owing  to  a  betrayal  of  trust  on  the  part  of  a 
person  to  whom  she  was  confided,  I  could  discover  no  traces  of  her. 
Now,  thanks  to  Roper,  all  has  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up-— and  I  am, 
or  speedily  shall  be,  in  possession  of  my  lost  child." 

"  You  will  choose  your  own  time  for  revealing  the  matter  fully  to  me," 
Sidebottom  said — ''  though  I  think  I  can  guess  the  truth.  But  permit 
me  to  ask  one  question.  Is  your  niece — that  is  to  say,  your  daughter — 
aware  of  the  exact  relationship  between  you  ?** 

*'  Why  yes,"  the  Squire  replied,  with  some  hesitation — "but  she  is  not 
acquainted  with  the  whole  truth.  Poor  Grace  had  pledged  herself  never 
to  reveal  her  marriage  with  me,  without  my  permission — and  I  never 
gave  it  her.** 

The  Vicar  shook  his  head,  and  was  about  to  reprove  the  Squire  for  his 
unjustifiable  conduct,  when  his  censures  were  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the 
entrance  of  Mosscrop,  who  announced  Dr.  Plot. 

Glad  of  the  reprieve,  the  Squire  instantly  arose  and  advanced  to  welcome 
his  friend,  who  walked  slowly  into  the  room.  The  old  gentleman's  coun- 
tenance bore  traces  of  the  severe  mental  and  bodily  suffering  he  had  under- 
gone, and  all  present  were  struck  with  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  him.  Still,  though  very  feeble,  and  moving  with  difficulty  owing 
to  his  lameness,  he  maintained  his  customary  dignified  deportment. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Walter,"  the  Squire  cried,  as  soon  as  Mosscrop  had 
retired,  "  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here !  How  kind  in  you  to  come  to 
me.  I  will  explain  to  you  presently  why  I  sent  for  you — but  sit  down- 
sit  down." 

"  Thank  ye,  Monkbury,  thank  ye,"  Sir  Walter  replied,  sinking  into 
the  chair  offered  him.  "  I  did  not  think  you  and  I  should  ever  meet  again 
— still  less,  that  I  should  ever  more  set  foot  in  this  house.  But  here  I 
am — and  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  am  spared  strength  for  an  interview 
with  you,  which  I  much  desire.  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  too.  Dr.  Side- 
bottom — aud  you,  Roper.  You  look  hard  at  me  I  perceive,  my  good 
friends.  You  find  me  wofully  altered.  More  than  twenty  years  have 
flown  by  since  I  was  last  in  this  house.  Those  years  have  done  their  work 
upon  me,  but  I  have  been  more  changed  in  the  last  few  hours  than  by 
the  half  century  preceding  them.  Oh !  such  a  night  as  I  have  passed, 
he  continued,  sihuddering ;  "  such  agony  as  I  have  endured — such  terrors. 
But  I  am  a  better  man,  doctor — a  much  better  man.  I  am  no  longer 
proud  and  unyielding — I  am  humble  of  heart,  penitent,  seeking  for- 
giveness." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  so,  Sir  Walter,"  Dr.  Sidebottom  observed. 
"  Those  are  signs  of  a  wholesome  diange.  You  will  do  well  to  ease  your 
bosom  of  its  load.  You  are  sure  of  our  interest  and  sympathy,  as  well 
as  our  best  counsel — if  you  need  it." 

"  Bear  up.  Sir  Walter — ^bear  up,  manfully,"  the  Squire  said,  squeeadng 
his  hand.     *<  We  have  all  our  faults— all." 

"  But  few  have  such  faults  as  mine,  Monkbury,"  Fitzwalter  replied, 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  ^'  I  have  committed  great  crimes  in  error— and 
though  I  repent  them,  it  is  not  enough— I  most  make  reparation.  Listen 
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to  mc,  and  believe — implicitlj  believe — what  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you. 
I^ast  night,  as  you  Jaiow,  I  was  guest  iu  the  house  of  which  I  once  was 
ipast^r,  and  I  oecupied  a  room  fiiU  of  tenible  reminiscences.  Scarcely  had  I 
entered  it,  when  I  accidentally  made  a  discovery  that  in  a  moment 
swept  away  a  world  of  false  suspicion  that  had  gatnered  round  my  heart, 
and  cankered  it  A  letter  came  into  my  hands — a  letter  from  iny  dead 
wife —completely  establishing  her  innocence,  ^nd  {^roving  how  bmUy  I 
had  wronged  her  by  m^  unjust  suspicions." 

Here  his  utterance  was  choked  by  sobs,  and  for  a  few  aaaments  he 
WM  ^able  to  proceed 

« Conceive  my  emotions  on  making  this  discovery.  But  uo !  you 
cannot  conceive  them.  You  have  not  my  guilt  upon  your  souls.  Despair 
and  madness  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  shrieked  in  my  ears  the  unmes  I 
hflyd  coauuitted — a  friend  murdered — a  wife  destroyed  I  I  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  my  own  existence." 

<'  Heaven  be  thanked  your  rash  hand  was  stayed !"  the  Vidor  es- 
elaimed. 

<*  How  I  was  saved  you  shall  hear.  I  had  a  document  to  prepare, 
which  even  in  that  terrible  moment  could  not  be  avoided,  and  when  aU 
was  completed,  and  I  had  taken  leave  of  the  workl,  a  messenger  was  sent 
from  the  grave  to  arrest  my  fell  purpose.  My  dead  wi&  stood  before 
me*^commanding  me  to  desist.  She  vanished — and  another  phantom 
rose  up  in  her  place." 

''  Another  phantom  ?"  Boper  exclaimed'. 

''  Ay,  another — and  far  more  terrible  than  the  first^^^that  of  my 
slaughtered  friend." 

A  deep  silence  succeeded  this  narration,  which  had  painfully  interested 
the  listeners.  At  the  mention  of  the  second  phantom.  Roper  glanced  at 
the  Squire. 

^'  I  will  not  say  that  the  visions  you  beheld  were  creations  of 
o'erwrought  fancy.  Sir  Walter,"  Dr.  Sidebottom  obserred,  at  length; 
^'though,  under  such  circumstances  as  you  have  deicribed,  the  con- 
clusion would  be  natural*  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  room  you  occiq>ied 
is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  the  spirit  of  your  late  wife,  and  many  peraoos 
affirm  they  have  seen  the  apparition.*' 

*'  Amongst  the  number,  I  affirm  so,"  the  Squire  said.     '<  I  saw  her  as 
plainly  as  I  see  Sir  Walter  himself.     As  regsurds  the  second  phantom> 
ou  will  recollect,  doctor,  that  Jonas  told  us  last  night  he  had  been  scared 
»y  a  spectre  with  a  gash  in  its  breast,  and  that  its  lineaments  eeened  to 
resemble  those  of  the  ill-fated  Sir  Gilbert  de  MontficheL" 

'^  Summon  him  not  before  me,"  Fitzwalter  almost  shrieked,  claspiDg 
his  hands  before  his  frice,  as  to  exclude  some  dreadful  olject  from  his 
vision.  '^  That  breast  was  pierced  by  my  sword — that  blood  was  shed 
by  rsxs  hand,  and  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me." 

"  Be  comforted.  Sir  Walter,"  Dr.  Sidebottom  said,  kindly.  "  To  the 
truJIy  penitent  grace  is  never  depied,  and  you  may  yet,  in  some  degree^ 
atone  for  your  offences." 

"  Much,  unhi^mily,  is  irreparable,"  the  Squire  added ;  *<  but  noi  all 
You  have  a  son  wnom  you  have  disowned.     Be  x^conoiled  to  him." 

'^It  is  my  sole  desire,"  Fitzwalter  replied.  ^^The  document  I  just 
Qow  mentioned,  which  I  supposed  would  be  delivered  afiter  my  deaths 
Wi9  intended  £«  him*.    It  was  to  put  him  in  poaseaiiwi  of  ny  Fop«tyr 
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and  «iear  his  mother^s  memory  from  reproach.  My  duef  motive  in 
coming  hither,  in  compliance  with  your  BommoBS,  Monkhury,  was  to  re* 
quest  you  to  aet  for  me  as  if  I  were  no  more.  I  riiall  place  the  paper  in 
your  hands,  and  then  hide  mysetf  for  erer  from  the  world.** 

^  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  if  I  can  prevent  you,  tSir  Walter," 
tke  Squire  replied,  UunUy,  yet  kindly.  ''  I  hope  you  nave  many  happy 
years  m  store  for  yon,  to  be  passed  in  the  society  of  your  son.  Whatever 
ya«r  intentions  may  be  towaitls  him,  you  may  make  'diem  known  to  him, 
Tovself,  as  soon  as  you  please,  for  I  may  as  w^  at  once  inibrm  you  that 
he  is  here— in  this  house." 

^  I  cannot  face  him,"  Sir  Walter  cried,  rising  as  ff  to  depart. 
''  Take  this  packet.  Give  it  to  him.  It  will  ezj^un  alL  I  will  write 
further.'* 

"  You  shall  not  go  till  you  have  seen  him,"  the  Squire  said,  detaining 
fain.     ^  Yon  need  not  fear  his  reproaches.** 

"  I  do  not  fear  reproaches.  I  could  bear  them.  Kindness  would 
kill  me.** 

^  Tut ! — tut ! — I  know  better.  Bring  Alured  Fitswalter  to  his  father, 
Roper." 

^  A  moment  !**  the  old  man  cried,  imploringly.  But  liie  steward 
heeded  him  not,  and  left  the  room. 

Sir  Walter  pressed  his  hand  to  his  side  as  if  to  still  the  beating  of 
bis  heart,  and  lodced  towards  the  door  ei^eriy,  yet  timorously. 

At  last,  quick  footsteps  were  heard  approaching. 

**'  He  comes!  he  comes  1"  he  cried.  ^  Now  for  the  trial!  Help  me 
to  sustain  it  Heaven  I'* 

As  the  prayer  was  uttered,  the  door  opened,  and  the  young  man  we 
have  known  as  Frank  Woodbine  entered  the  room,  IbDowed  by  Roper. 

Fftther  and  son  gased  at  each  other  for  a  moment,  unable  to  give 
utterance  to  their  deep  emotions. 

Hien  Alured  started  forward,  and  springing  into  Sir  Waher^s  out* 
stretched  arms,  was  strained  to  the  old  man's  bosom. 

Truly,  it  was  a  moving  sight  The  Sqvnre  had  to  dry  his  eyes,  and 
both  the  Vicar  and  Roper  coughed  and  cleared  their  dnoats. 

**  I  have  not  known  such  joy  for  years,"  Sir  Walter  cried,  ftt  lengtl^ 
gently  disengaging  himself.  ^  We  must  never  part  more,  my  son.  I 
will  make  full  atonement  for  the  past.     Have  I  your  forgiveness  ?** 

^  You  have  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  father,**  Alured  replied. 

"  There,  I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  Sir  WaHer,**  the  Squire  said.  ••  I 
knew  all  would  be  right  in  a  minute  as  soon  as  you  two  came  together. 
Atonement  and  forgiveness  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  I  must  take  my 
turn  at  them.  I  hope  I  may  get  off  as  well  as  you.  We*ve  been  a 
eouple  of  hard-heaated,  unnatural  parents,  it  must  be  owned,  Sir  Walter, 
and  have  stood  very  mudi  in  the  way  of  our  own  happiness.** 

*'  /  have  done  so,  most  undoubtedly,  my  good  friend,**  Fitswaker  re* 
I^ied.     «  But  as  to  you ^" 

"  Nay,  I've  been  just  as  bad,**  the  Sqrore  cried.  "  I  won't  attenirpt  to 
palliate  my  own  nmconduct.  But  Sir  Walter  looks  faint  Lead  hnn  to 
a  ^laic,  Alured.** 

«"  Oh  my  bey !  my  boy!— that  I  could  ever  desert  iiheer  Sir  Walter 
ejaculated. 
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<<  And  oh  my  daughter ! — my  daughter  I  that  I  should  have  done  the 
like  by  thee !"  the  Squire  exclaimed. 

*^  His  daughter !     What  means  he?"  Fitz waiter  inquired. 

"  He  alludes  to  my  wife,"  Alured  replied. 

it  Yes — ^yes,  it's  quite  true,"  the  Squire  said.  "  Things  have  come 
about  most  strangely.  If  we  had  planned  them,  they  would  never  have 
happened  so.  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  your  son's  marriage,  Sir  Walter  T* 

*'  Object  I"  Fitzwalter  cried.  '^  Alured  indeed  has  got  a  treasure. 
Never  was  man  more  fortunate.  May  Heaven  bless  them  both,  and 
keep  them  as  it  has  done  hitherto !" 

'^  I  cry  '  Amen'  to  that  wish  with  all  my  soul !"  the  Squire  said,  fer- 
vently.    ''  But  I  must  prepare  for  my  own  ordeal.     Where  is  Rose  7* 

*^  She  is  with  Miss  Bassingboume,"  Alured  replied. 

'<  With  her  sister,  Bab  Monkbury,  you  mean,"  the  Squire  rejoined. 
**  These  disguises  are  at  an  end  now.  I  have  two  daughters  you  must 
know,  Sir  Walter.     Rose  is  my  eldest" 

"  A  dozen  like  her  were  not  too  many,"  Fitzwalter  replied. 

*^  I  don't  know  that,"  the  Squire  rejoined.  "  Two  are  quite  enow. 
I  shall  divide  my  lands  between  them." 

^*  No  necessity  for  that,"  Sir  Walter  said.  '^  My  son  is  rich  enough. 
My  estates  are  his.  He  shall  not  wait  till  I  am  gone  for  his  m- 
heritance." 

Alured  would  have  remonstrated,  but  a  look  from  his  father  checked 
him. 

**  I  cannot  give  you  my  title,"  Sir  Walter  added ;  '*  but  it  will  soon  be 
yours." 

<<  I  shall  lose  Bab  if  I  don't  take  care,"  the  Squire  remarked,  with  a 
laugh.  '*  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  I  get  an  offer  for  her  hand,  and  this 
yejry  morning  I  have  received  one  from  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  backed 
up  hy  an  array  of  supporters.  However,  I  can  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  even  if  Bah  were  inclined  to  listen  to  his  suit,  for  Roper  telU  me  he 
is  a  ruined  man." 

<<  Do  not  reject  him  on  that  score,"  Sir  Walter  said,  quickly.     *'  The 

Cg  man  has  been  a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler,  and  has  fallen  into  bad 
s,  but  he  has  been  preserved  from  utter  ruin.  He  has  not  a  bad 
heart,  and  may  reform — nay,  I  am  persuaded,  if  he  gets  a  good  wife,  he 
will  reform.  Recollect,  we  are  not  quite  faultless  ourselves,  my  good 
friend.  I  will  tell  you  more  about  him  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  And 
now,  Alured,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  son,  ''answer  me  one  ques- 
tion, ere  we  see  your  wife.     Does  she  know  you  are  my  son?" 

'*  No,  my  father,"  he  replied.  *^  My  true  name  she  knows,  but  not 
whence  it  is  derived — nor  has  she  ever  sought  for  an  explanation  which 
she  felt  I  might  desire  to  withhold.  Aware  I  had  good  motives  for  the 
adoption  of  an  assumed  name,  and  being  almost  similarly  circumstanced 
herself,  she  readily  comprehended  the  necessity  for  concealment  in  my 
case.  When  we  first  met,  she  had  no  reason  to  believe  me  other  than 
of  humble  birth ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  all  other  motives  for  disguise,  I 
wished  to  win  her  heart  for  myself  alone,  I  did  not  undeceive  her.  She 
thought  me  peasant  bom.  As  a  peasant  I  wooed  her.  As  a  peasani 
I  received  her  hand.  And  as  a  peasant  I  should  have  continued  to  hery 
had  it  not  been  for  this  reconciliation  with  you,  my  father !" 
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Sir  Walter  murmured  a  few  words  of  self-reproach,  and  the  young 
man  went  on. 

^*  As  Alured  Fitzwalter  I  wedded  her,  while  she  came  to  me  as  Rose 
Monkbury.  To  all  others  she  had  been  Rose  Leslie.  Witli  me  she  had 
no  mysteries.  Nay,  almost  on  our  first  acquaintance,  and  before  she  gave 
me  her  whole  heart,  she  warned  me  that  a  cloud  hung  upon  her  birth« 
She  told  me  whose  daughter  she  was — but  she  feared  her  mother  had 
been  wronged." 

^'  There  she  was  mistaken/'  the  Squire  cried.  '^  Grace  Leslie  was  my 
true  and  lawful  wife.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  my  present 
chaplain,  Parson  Bush.  We  were  secretly  married  in  the  little  church 
in  the  Park.  Roper  knows  all  about  it,  for  he  stood  father  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  gave  the  bride  away.  Besides,  there  are  plenty  of  witnesses 
still  living — eld  Paul  Flitwick — Mosscrop — Tom  Deane — and  the  certi- 
ficate duly  signed  by  Bush,  and  Roger  Bowes,  the  clerk." 

'^  I  am  fully  satisned,  sir,"  Alured  said — '*  but  it  was  only  this  morning, 
at  a  very  early  hour,  that  Rose  became  acquainted  with  the  happy  fact  in 
a  letter  she  received  from  worthy  Mr.  Roper,  who  detailed  all  the  circum- 
stances you  have  mentioned.  You  may  conceive  her  joy  at  the  intelli- 
gence— for  it  removed  the  only  affliction  of  her  life." 

'^  How  she  must  have  hated  me !"  the  Squire  exclaimed.  '<  Zounds  I 
I  quite  hate  myself!" 

^'  Rose  can  hate  no  one— much  less  one  to  whom  she  owed  her  birth 
•—but  she  confessed  she  could  not  look  upon  you — and  purposely  avoided 
you.  These  prejudices  arose,  no  doubt,  from  some  motive  not  worth  in* 
quiring  into  now,  which  had  been  early  instilled  into  her  breast.  But 
all  that  is  past" 

"And  a  good  job  it  is,"  the  Squire  said.  "Would  that  the  same 
disclosure  had  been  made  to  Bab.  It  would  have  saved  the  necessity  of 
explanation." 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  score,"  Alured  replied.  '^  Bab  knows  all. 
On  my  arrival  here  I  instantiy  communicated  to  her  the  substance  of 
Roper  s  letter,  and  her  ebullition  of  delight  at  tiie  news  was,  I  think,  not 
without  a  witness  in  the  person  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet." 

"  Did  Rose  never  meet  her  sister  ?"  the  Squire  asked.  "  She  could  not 
have  the  same  antipathy  to  her,  that  she  naturally  had  to  me." 

"  I  beseech  you  to  believe,  sir,  that  she  had  no  antipathy  to  you.  As 
you  have  asked  the  question,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  sisters  did  occa- 
sionally meet — and  I  myself  was  once  surprised  in  an  interview  with  Bab, 
by  Jonas  Nettlebed  and  your  old  whipper-in,  Paul  Flitwick,  which  gave 
rise  to  some  misconstruction  on  their  part" 

"  Sob— this  was  the  story  Jonas  had  to  tell,  which  was  to  prove  your 
inability  to  win  the  Flitch,  to  tiie  littie  landlord's  great  contentment 

"  If  any  married  couple  ever  deserved  to  obtain  that  prise  for  perfect 
happiness,  love,  and  devotion  to  each  other,  we  are  justly  entitled  to  it," 
Alured  said. 

*<  And  by  Heaven  you  shall  have  it  1"  the  Squire  exclaimed. 

"Hold!  sir,  hold!— make  no  rash  promises,"  Roper  interposed.  "The 
claim  must  be  preferred  under  the  proper  names  of  the  parties,  and 
decided  upon  at  the  Orart  Baron." 

"  I  know  what  the  deoUon  will  be,"  the  Squire  said. 
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"  And  I  know  what  k  onght  to  be/'  Sir  Waker  aUedL  *<  My  son  lias 
the  best  of  wives — that  I  will  maintain." 

^  And  if  yom  will  listen  to  Rose,  Sir  Walter,  tim  will  maintain  dbe  bas 
the  best  of  tHMbands,"  Reaper  said. 

"  And  she  is  perfectly  right,  for  they  are  admfraUy  matohed,"  the 
Squire  cried  ;  **  but  do  let  her  come  in,  and  speak  for  heraeKl  SMwe  I 
find  I  h»?e  no  more  explanations  to  ^ye,  I  am  perfectly  easy.  Is  sl» 
within  call,  I  wonder,"  he  added,  going  to  the  door,  and  raisaig  fab 
voice — "  Rose  !  Rose ! — where  are  you,  my  darling?" 

^  Who  k  it  calls  r*  she  exclaimed,  quickly  respomling  to  t&e  snmmmiti 

^Toiff  fiither,*'  he  rejcnDcd,  matching  her  in  his  arms  ai  ahe  enteral 
t^  room,  and  folding  her  to  his  breast  '^  Heaven  faieas  you,  my  ehild! 
How  Kke  your  dear  mother  you  are  to  be  anre!"  he  added,  gnaing  «t  ha 
features,  through  eyes  half  blinded  by  tears.  *'  Say  yon  forgive  me,  Rose^ 
and  I  shall  be  quite  happy.** 

*^  I  do  indeed  forgive  yon,  father, — if  I  have  anydnng  to  pavAm,''  she 
replied,  fondly  Tetuming  his  embrace. 

Again,  there  were  mcnst  eyes  among  the  lookers-on. 

"Which  am  I  to  cril  you  now,  sir— Uncle,  or  Papa?"  BA  cnsd, 
archly.  She  had  followed  her  sifter  into  the  room,  biut  Temained  near  dM 
door. 

"  Papa,  of  course,"  the  Squire  replied,  holding  out  an  arm  for  hsr— 
*'tliere  is  room  here  for  you  both.  Zcmnds!  I  don't  deserve  to  be  aa  happy. 
But  I'll  make  everybody  else  as  happy  as  I  can.  Thn  ahall  be  a  di^  of 
rejoicing  in  the  haSl — a  grand  day — such  a  merry-makittg — anek  foaating 
— Buch  caronsing.  A  cask  of  the  strongest  nle  MA  be  broaiehed — ^tke 
best  wine  in  my  cellar  shall  be  brought  out — and  we'll  dnak  n  keakli  ta 
my  two  Daughters.  Ill  keep  open  house  for  a  vreeb— ay,  for  a  month. 
All  my  tenantry  shall  be  entertained — and  even  strangers  ahali  be  wel- 
come. No  man  shall  be  turned  from  my  gate.  Go,  Roper,  and  aasemble 
the  household  in  the  hall — all  the  folk  m-doors  and  oat-of--do(iri,— every- 
body— mind! — 111  present  my  daughters  to  them.  Stay!  then  aie 
guests  in  die  house.  Request  their  attendance  here,  and  ietH  them  why 
I  desire  it.  It  will  save  time  and  trouble,  and  explanationa  whidi  I 
abominate.* 

^'  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed,  Bir,"  the  steward  repHad,  depait- 
iag- 

*^  A  word  with  you,  Bab,"  the  Squire  said,  taking  her  n  Ut^  aside. 
<<  What  do  you  think  of  Shr  Gilbert  de  Montfiehet?— A  handsome,  gi^ 
young  Mow— eh?" 

"  La !  Papa,  I've  scarcely  given  him  a  thought.  He'a  a  dwde  bettsr 
than  Sir  John  Grubham,  perhaps.** 

*'  Well,  he  has  sent  me  an  olfer.     What  answer  shaM  I  g^ve  himP 

^A  decided  and  positive  <No.'  Td  rather  die  amele  tiian  have 
him.*' 

"  Poor  feUow!  I  pity  him,"  the  Squire  exclaimed. 
^  '^  You  needn't  give  yourself  any  concern  about  him,  Fapn.     I  heard 
kim  declare  just  now  that  he  had  changed  hia  mind — and  woouUb^  hafe 
me,  even  if  yon  consented.*' 

'^  I  know  why  that  was,"  the  Squire  njoined;  *'he  aaiw  n  yMsg 
gentleman  there,"  nodding  nt  Alurad,  ^ooBvenii^  wilb  yon    and  be 
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diidb't  q.uite  understand  why  you  sboiild  be  so  intimate  with  him.  But 
that  would  be  at  once  set  to  rights.    The  only  question  is  what  you    ■■     ** 

"  rv«  given  yott  my  answer,  Papa." 

**  Recollect  he  is  a  barouet" 

«  Still,  I  say  no." 

^'  Laige  eetates — due  Wuse^^oapital  fttablei." 

«*No^iio--oo." 

Am  the  last  negative  was  prooouaeed,  Montfichet,  th*  three  fluitors, 
Juddock  and  Bush,  entered  the  room. 

^<  Glad  to  see  you,  gentlemen/'  the  Squife  oriad,  advaoeifig  to  meet 
Aem.  "  You  could  not  have  visited  me  mora  fortunately.  At  all 
tkttes,  you  ape  welcome— -now,  you  aare  doubly  ao.  Would  I  should  have 
•U  my  friends  round  me  to  rejoice  with  me  on  this  happy  occasion. 
Boper  no  doubt  has  explained  to  you  what  has  oecmred,  so  I  have  only  to 
ppoBeat  you  to  my  Daughters." 

Bueb  ooQgratulatioQe  followed  this  addreia — Boch  ahaking  of  hands — 
such  a  general  maoifestation  of  delight  and  good-will  on  all  aides — that 
Ibe  like  was  never  seen.  Transported  with  joy,  the  Squire  slapped  Bush 
on  the  shoulder,  crying — *'  This  is  the  parson  who  married  me.  He  will 
lull  you  all  abouA  iL" 

*^  That  I  will,  BUT,"  the  Reverend  Jeremy  replied.  ^'  I'm  ready  to 
aiMwer  all  inquirers.  Date,  1  May,  1729.  Parties,  Maik  Monkbnry, 
Esquire,  of  Little  Dunmow,  Bachelor,  and  Rose  Leslie,  of  Great  Doamow^ 
SfiBBter.     Minister,  Jeremy  Bush.     Clerk,  Roger  Bowes." 

"  I  have  bided  my  time  w4th  patience,  Alured,  but  it  is  well-nigh  ez- 
luHisted,"  Sir  Walter  said  to  his  son ;  ^  nor  is  it  right  that  your  wife — 
now  that  ahe  has  thus  be«i  publicly  acknowledged — should  remain  a 
moment  longer  in  ignorance  as  to  the  true  station  of  her  husband.  In- 
form her  of  it  quickly,  and  let  those  around  us  hear  you." 

'<  Rose,"  Alured  said,  taking  her  hand,  <<  I  have  kept  only  one  secret 
from  you,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  my  birth.  All  necessity  for  further 
ooneealment  is  at  an  end^  As  the  avowed  daughter  of  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  families  in  the  County,  it  is  riight  you 
should  know — and  that  all  others  should  know — ^that  you  have  married 
one  of  equal  rank  with  yourself." 

*'  Equal  rank !"  the  Squire  ezclaiased. — *'  By  Jove !  you  belong  to  the 
older  family  of  the  two.  You  go  back  to  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  had 
a  title  then.*' 

"  A  title !  he,  a  title.  Did  you  mark  diat.  Sir  G.  ?"  Juddock  whi^)ered 
his  patron.  <<  I  thought  that  young  fellow  was  something  out  of  the 
eommon  order.  Everybody  seems  to  be  somebody  else  in  this  house. 
There's  our  old  friend  Dr.  Plot— or  John  Johnson — I'll  be  sworn  he  has 
got  another  name." 

"  Peace !"  Montfi^t  cried.  ''  I  think  I  have  already  found  him  out 
If  so "     And  he  ground  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  Behold  my  father,"  Alured  continued,  leading  his  wife  iqp  to  him — 
<'Md  know  him  as  Sir  Walter  Fitewalter." 

*'  Know  him  as  my  oldest  friend,"  the  Squire  cried. 

''  And  as  my  deadly  enemy,"  Sir  Gilbert  mubtered,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  sword. 

''UdsboresI  is  dnt  Sir  Wjdttrr  JiMidook  exclaimed.     ''I  must 
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make  myself  scarce.**  And  he  managed  to  steal  out  of  the  lOom  un- 
observed. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gentleman  having  tenderly  embraced  his  daughter- 
in-law,  laid  his  benediction  on  her  gentle  head. 

"  You  will  pardon  my  intrusion  upon  you  last  night,  Rose,*'  he  said, 
**  but  I  wished  to  convince  myself  of  die  truth  of  the  delightful  de- 
scription  I  had  received  of  you — for,  to  my  shame  I  confess  it,  I  was  st 
that  time  no  believer  in  female  perfection.  I  am  a  convert  now.  My  son 
is  truly  fortunate.** 

**Not  more  fortunate  than  I  am,  sir,**  Rose  replied.  **Our  little 
cottage  has  been  the  abode  of  perfect  happiness,  derived  from  the  lofe  we 
bear  each  other — a  love  not  dependent  upon  wealth  or  station«-as  I  ven* 
tured  to  tell  you  last  night — but  wholly  unbiassed  by  them.  We  lore 
each  other  for  each  other*s  sake.  The  change  that  has  just  occuTed, 
therefore,  will  make  no  change  in  us.  It  may  extend  the  sphere  of  <m 
affections,  but  cannot  diminish  their  intensity.  Rose  Fitzwalter  will  not 
be  less  meek,  faitliful,  and  affectionate,  than  Rose  Woodbine.'' 

*^  Nor  will  Alured  Fitzwalter  be  less  tender,  and  devoted  in  his  loie 
than  Frank  Woodbine,*'  the  young  man  said. 

*'  How  very  pretty !"  Bab  cried.  *^  It's  well  I*m  not  married.  I  shoold 
never  be  meek  and  submissive.     I  must  have  my  own  way.*' 

"  You  shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything  with  me,"  Grub  ex- 
claimed, throwing  himself  at  her  feet. 

*'  And  with  me,"  Chip  cried,  prostrating  himself  on  the  other  side. 
'^  My  greatest  happiness  would  consist  in  serving  you.** 

**  You  shall  scold  me  as  much  as  you  please.  Clot  said,  taking  up  a 
similar  position  in  front.     '*  But  I  don't  believe  you  could  scold.** 

^<  Donft  try  me,"  Bab  rejoined.  "  You  don't  know  what  a  tongue  I 
have.      Does  he.  Papa  ?" 

**  You'll  never  win  the  Flitch,  Bab,"  the  Squire  observed,  laughing. 

"No — nor  any  one  else,"  she  rejoined;  **  and  till  some  one  does — ^I 
remain  single.  Poz.  So  you  have  your  answer,  gentlemen,  and  may 
get  up  as  soon  as  you  please.** 

The  three  suitors  obeyed,  and  retired  looking  dismally  Uank,  and 
condoling  with  each  other. 

Sir  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  the  foregmng 
conversation,  but  remained  apart,  now  came  up  to  the  two  Fitswalteni 
and  sternly  regarding  the  elder,  said — 

"  So,  this  then  is  Sir  Walter  Fitzwalter.  At  last,  we  have  met  And 
I  can  proclaim  him  to  his  face  an  assassin.** 

"Recal  that  word— recal  it.  Sir  Gilbert,"  Alured  cried,  fiercely— "or 
by  Heaven  !  I  will  strike  you  to  my  feet." 

"I  am  glad  you  have  taken  thb  quarrel  upon  yourself,  sir,'*  Mont6diet 
rejoined.  "  I  cannot  fight  an  old  man — but  with  you  the  case  is  different 
I  repeat  the  term  I  used.     He  is ^** 

Alured  raised  his  hand,  but  Sir  Walter  threw  himself  between  them. 

'<  Touch  him  not,  my  son — ^touch  him  not — cleave  him  to  me,"  he  cried. 
And  seizing  the  young  baronet*s  wrist»  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  he  dnggei 
him  to  a  little  distance  from  the  other.  "  You  have  indeed  a  fme^i 
death  to  avenge  in  me,  Sir  Gilbert,"  he  pursued,  '*  and  if  my  blood  alone 
will  satisfy  you,  I  will  bare  my  breast,  and  yoa  shall  plunge  your  twoid 
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within  it — but  lift  my  hand  against  you  I  will  not,  nor  shall  my  son. 
Yet  ere  you  proceed  to  any  act  of  violence,  hear  what  I  have  to  say.  You 
remember  me,"  lowering  his  tone,  **  as  John  Johnson,  and  the  occasion 
when  I  saved  you  from  sharpers." 

"  I  have  not  for^tten  it,"  Montfichet  replied.  *'  You  lent  me  money, 
and  stood  by  me  wnen  I  was  assailed." 

<^  We  had  odds  against  us,"  Sir  Walter  pursued,  '^  and  the  assistance  I 
rendered  you  must  have  convinced  you  I  am  no  contemptible  swordsman. 
It  is  therefore  from  no  fear  of  the  result  that  I  refuse  to  fight  you.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  you  shall  have  revenge — full  revenge,  if  you  require  it." 

"  Have  you  done,  sir  ?"  Montfichet  cried,  trying  to  shake  him  off. 

"  Not  yet,"  Sir  Walter  rejoined,  still  further  lowering  his  voice.  **  You 
are  a  ruined  man,  Sir  Gilbert.  You  have  lost  all  at  plav.  Stansted 
House  and  your  large  estates  will  be  seized  upon,  and  sold  in  less  than  a 
month.'' 

"  If  I  am  ruined,  I  am  not  dishonoured.  Cease  these  taunts,  or  you 
shall  fight  me.  Sir  Walter." 

**  I  do  not  desire  to  taunt  you,  but  I  must  speak  the  truth.  You  have 
given  bonds  and  deeds  to  Jews  and  usurers.  You  have  parted  with  your 
whole  substance  like  a  prodigal.  I  know  it  all.  I  have  watched  your 
whole  career." 

'^  To  what  end  have  done  so  ?"  Montfichet  demanded,  fiercely. 

"  To  save  you,"  Sir  Walter  replied.  "  I  knew  the  miscreants  by  whom 
YOU  were  surrounded,  and  who  were  making  you  their  prey.  I  also  knew 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  warn  you  against  them,  or  to  check  you  in  your 
mad  career.  I  had  only  one  course  left.  It  was  to  counteract  their 
schemes.  I  succeeded  in  my  attempt.  I  will  not  say  that  it  cost  me 
nothing— or  that  you  have  lost  nothing.  But  if  you  learn  wisdom,  and 
profit  by  your  experience,  you  will  be  a  gainer,  while  I  shall  be  content 
if  my  expiation  be  deemed  sufficient." 

''How  am  I  to  understand  you,  Sir  Walter?"  Montfichet  demanded, 
looking  at  him  with  astonishment. 

'*  You  are  to  understand  that  all  the  bonds  and  securities  you  have 
given  are  in  my  possession,  and  shall  be  delivered  over  to  you.  That 
the  money  you  have  borrowed  was  in  great  part  lent  by  me,  and  there- 
fore you  are  indebted  to  no  one  but  me,  and  I  give  you  a  quittance  in 
full.  Now  do  you  understand,  Sir  Gilbert  ?  You  may  still  call  Stan- 
sted yours — ^you  need  not  sell  an  acre — nor  cut  down  a  tree.  You  are 
much  in  the  position  you  were  when  you  started  for  town — a  few  thou- 
sands minus,  but  they  are  of  no  account.  Are  you  satisfied  ?  Do  you 
still  desire  to  take  my  life?" 

^'  I  only  desire  your  friendship.  You  are  a  noble-hearted  gentleman. 
Sir  Walter ;  and  I  am  profoundly  moved  by  your  generosity." 

''  In  the  event  of  my  death  these  deeds  would  have  been  delivered  to 
you,"  Sir  Walter  pursued,  "  together  with  my  release  from  all  claims. 
Purblind  fool  that  I  was !  I  imagined  I  was  working  out  a  scheme  of 
refined  vengeance,  when  I  was  only  making  atonement.  No  thanks 
— no  thanks.  I  desire  none — deserve  none.  The  sole  condition  I  would 
willingly  annex  to  the  gift  is  that  you  reform — as  I  may  not  be  able  to 
watch  over  you  in  future.  As  the  best  means  of  doing  so,  I  recommend 
you  to  many." 
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*'  That  I  will,  without  delay,  Sir  Walter,— if  you  will  find  me  a  wikJ* 

'^  Can  you  Dot  induce  the  Squire  to  givt  you  his  youngest  dma^kt&tf 

"  Oh !  if  he  eould  be  persuaded^-or  she  would  consent  !** 

"Monkbury,"  Sir  Walter  cried,  tummg  round,  ^8»  Gilbert  aoad  i 
have  settled  all  our  differences — and  I  am  happy  m  gtfing  yen  my  ftill 
assurance  that  our  young  friend*s  fortune  is  in  no  respect  impaired  and 
his  estates  entirely  free  from  incumbrance.  He  therefote  coosiden 
himself  in  a  fit  position  to  renew  the  offer  he  made  in  writing  tlv 
morning,  and  solicit  from  you  the  hand  of  your  daughter." 

*'  Sir  Walter  has  but  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  my  wsriieB," 
Montfichet  subjoined. 

«  What  says  Bab  ?"  the  Squire  demanded. 

*^  How  poor  Bab  is  teaaed,  to  be  sure,'*  the  Httle  beauty  vejomad. 
**  No — no — no  I  No  one  shall  have  my  hand  till  the  Donnoow  Fhteh 
has  been  won." 

'*  Then  we  still  nay  hope,"  the  three  suitors  sakL  **  Jonas  Nettfebed 
is  sure  to  gain  it.     We'll  support  him." 

Montfichet  looked  greatly  disconcerted,  but  Monkbury  told  him  many 
days  would  not  elapse  before  the  point  was  settled,  and  enoooraged  him 
to  persevere  in  his  attentions. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Roper  entered  and  informed  the  Squire  that,  in  punuMMt 
of  his  instructions,  he  had  coUected  together  the  whole  of  the  nousebold 
in  the  hall.  On  ihis,  the  worthy  gentleman,  begging  his  son-in-law  and 
his  friends  to  follow  him,  took  a  hand  of  each  of  his  daughters,  and  ltd 
them  forth. 

Such  a  shout  as  arose  when  the  three  appeared.— ^The  roof  rang  again. 

How  proud  he  fslt  at  that  moment,  and  now  happy  !-^Before  hun  wenr 
a  host  of  honest  countenances,  glowing  with  deli^t^  while  his  eais  wsn 
filled  with  expressions  of  heartfelt  satisfaction.  For  a  moment  there  wm 
a  silence — to  hear  the  Squire  speak — and  he  uttered  a  few  wovds^  iotn>* 
ducing  his  daughters.  Hereupon,  the  vociferations  were- more  entirasmstie 
than  ever,  and  emboldened  by  the  kindly  smiles  of  the  two  fiur  srestons: 
they  beheld,  some  of  the  foremost  of  the  retainers  rushed  forwardr  and 
contended  for  a  shake  of  the  hand,  which  was  in*  no  instance  Mfosed. 
Blessings  were  showered  upon  their  master's  head,  and  upon  the  heads  of 
his  children,  by  the  elder  domestics — while  the  younger  were  louder  sod 
more  demonstrative  in  their  manifestations  of  regard.  The  cersmonialof 
presentation  over,  immediate  and  active  steps  were  taken  to  prspais  • 
feast — a  feast  such  as  never  before  had  been  seen  at  Monkonry,  and 
which,  when  it  once  commenced,  knew  no  cessation,  from  mid-day  imA 
midnight.  For  the  joyous  news  spread  about  like  wildfire^  and  the  fiv* 
mers  and  their  wives  and  daughters  docked  in  by  doaens  to  the  HdL 
Even  Jonas  and  Nelly  were  brought  &om  Dunmowy^  and  the  Baehelon 
and  Maidens,  composing  the  Jury,  came  with  them.  Nelly  heaid  all 
particulars  of  the  marriage  from  Parson  Bush,  and  wondered  whether  lbs 
Squire  had  had  any  more  wives,  and  any  other  daughters;  and  te 
Reverend  Jeremy  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  and  told  her  that  iMJ 
likely  she  herself  might  be  one  of  the  latter.  He  had  always  thought 
so.  And  Nelly  blushed,  and  looked  delighted*  With  the  party  fitour 
Dunmow  came  the  fiddlers — so  there  was  no  lack  of  music.  Mosserap 
was  kept  constantly  employed — and  had  to  pay  repeated  visits  t»  tis 
cellar,  and  fill  basket  after  basket  with  wme.      Every  firesh  axiifsl 
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was  a  firesh  bottle  at  least — and  so  vast  was  the  coasumpiaon  of  ale, 
that  instead  of  one  cask  being  broached  there  were  three — and  all 
emptied.  In  the  evening  they  danced  in  the  hall,  and  dio  Squire 
led  off  a  coimtry  dance  with  Nelly — and  both  of  his  daughters  joined 
in  it — in  fact,  Bab  was  in  sudi  high  glee,  that  she  consented  to  dance 
with  her  three  suitors,  beginning  with  Grub  and  ending  with  Clot — 
and  when  she  had  done  with  t^m,  she  ran  Sir  Gilbert  out  of  breath 
in  a  jig.  Not  seeing  Sir  Walter,  who  took  no  part  in  the  festivities,  and 
who  in  £Act  had  quitted  the  Hall,  Juddock  ventured  to  show  himself  again» 
eating,  drinking,  and  singing  as  jollily  as  ever,  and  arousing  Jonas's 
jealousy  once  more  by  his  attentions  to  his  pretty  little  wife. 

Altc^ther,  it  was  the  merriest  day  merry  Moukbury  Plaee  had  ever 
known,  and  was  long  remembered  by  those  who  pavtioipated  in  its 
pleasures^ 


SIR  THOMAS  TALFOURD. 
{To  the  Editor  of  the  New  MtmAhf.) 

My  dbab  Sir, — A  few  desultory,  unprofessional  recollections  of  the 
lamented  Talfourd,  even  if  hurriedly  drawn  from  recollection,  may  not  be 
unacceptable— alas,  ^'that  our  remembrances  are  so  like  unto  ashes  T' 
Where  can  any  incident  in  connexion  with  one  so  truly  estimable  in  every 
walk  of  life  be  more  in  place  then  in  your  pages — "  in  the  pages  of  a 
work,'*  to  use  his  own  words,  where  he  "  wrote  largely  in  the  first  days 
of  his  authorship" — where  is  a  record  of  him,  however  imperfect  or  brief, 
to  be  more  appropriately  placed  ?  If  the  Neto  Monthlyne^di  to  boast  of 
eminent  names  amongst  its  contributors,  of  none  can  it  have  more  cause 
for  self-congratulation  than  of  him  who,  having  had  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  his  career,  found  mortality  alone  too  hard  for  him. 

For  ten  or  eleven  years  prior  to  1830  the  conduct  of  the  dramatic 
articles  was  confided  to  this  lamented  individual.  In  his  contributions 
under  this  head,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  in  number,  he  exhibited 
the  kindest  traits  of  character  and  critical  discernment  of  the  first  order. 
In  everything  he  undertook,  industry  and  punctuality  were  conspicuous. 
He  was  thoroughly  **  reliable,"  if  I  may  coin  the  word,  and  those  intimate 
with  the  conduct  of  periodical  works  know  the  high  value  of  that  quality. 
During  so  long  an  intercourse  he  never  pleaded  for  a  substitute  in  a  singliB 
instance  through  sickness  or  pleasure.  Of  his  merits  as  a  writer,  in  con- 
nexion with  histrionic  literature,  it  would  be  superfluous — redundiant — to 
express  an  opinion  in  which  the  world  must  join  without  a  dissentient 
voice  from  a  long  knowledge  of  his  merits.  Singularities  of  expression 
and  opinion  upon  actors  and  theatrical  subjects  marked  his  earlier  articles, 
but  sedulous  attention,  unwearied  diligence,  unswerving  fidelity,  and 
scrupulous  conscientiousness  were  ever  conspicuous  in  them.  In  passive 
fortitude  he  has  seldom  been  exceeded ;  indeed,  his  chief  excellences  were 
of  a  passive  nature.  There  was  nothing  impetuous  about  him — nothing 
of  the  waywardness — the  impracticability  of  many  individuals  of  a  hign 
order  of  genius,  alternating  with  proportionate  ^pressions.     Jffis  equa- 
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nimity  and  '^  beauty''  of  temperament,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  were 
remarkable.  A  delightful  serenity  governed  bim  in  social  intercourse. 
He  astonished  few  on  a  superficial  acquaintance ;  on  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  he  stamped  indelible  regard.  How  should  it  be  otherwise  with 
one  of  his  kindliness  of  nature,  generous  feeling,  and  solid  acquirements 
— his  patient  industry  and  expansive  benevolence !  He  was  that  good 
man,  that  "  gentle,  sweet  person** — (ov^p  XPV<^^) — ^^^  might  have  been 
quoted  as  an  exemplification  of  the  effect  of  the  noblest  principle  of  a 
Christian  doctrine.  In  this  respect  he  was  surpassed  by  no  cotemporaiy. 
He  was  not  enthusiastic,  but  he  cherished  high  hopes — aspirations  rather 
good  than  ambitious.  He  was  no  sordid  money-loving  advocate,  witk 
whom  gain  is  the  end.  With  Talfourd  his  profession  was  a  means  only 
-     •  ,  .         ,  'task 


necessity  of  existence,  a  duty  where  there  was  no  alternative,  a  1 
to  be  unflinchingly  executed — while  his  heart  was  yearning  after  more 
generous  pursuits.  Destitute  of  fortune,  and  while  at  the  bar  a  young 
practitioner  naturally  stinted  in  his  ^*  receipt  of  custom,"  witli  oUiers 
whom  he  loved  looking  up  to  him  for  support,  I  knew  him,  unknown 
to  the  world,  return  to  a  literary  man  considerable  professional  fees  when 
the  case  had  concluded,  the  language  of  his  generous  nature  whispering: 
"  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine !"  His  heart  was  as  generous 
as  it  was  just.  He  ever  looked  beyond  the  scope  of  external  sense,  and 
to  the  last  *'  held  commtmion  sweet"  with  the  shadowy  past,  cherishin? 
kind  hopes,  and  extending  his  mental  vision  for  that  purpose  far  bevond 
one  dim  spot  He  was  not  a  wit  according  to  existing  phraseology, 
being  incapable  of  turning  good  into  evil,  the  serious  into  the  ridiculous, 
for  the  sake  of  raising  a  vacant  risibility.  Obliging  and  civil  to  all,  he 
sometimes  wasted  his  urbanity  where  the  frugal  use  would  have  been  more 
politic,  considering  the  abuse  of  the  commodity  by  unworthy  objects,  bat 
with  him  it  was  too  much  the  offspring  of  a  sincere  nature,  looking  at  the 
hopeful  side  of  things,  for  him  to  restrain  it  on  account  of  its  solitary  nus- 
use.  He  never  made  an  easiness  of  principle — never  failed  in  a  sturdy 
adherence  to  what  he  deemed  rectitude,  and  what  in  most  cases  it  was  im- 
possible to  challenge  off  that  foundation.  When  great  truths  were  at 
stake,  he  did  not  shuffle,  talk  of  expediency,  and  declare  he  thought  it 
better  to  leave  things  as  they  were  than  be  troublesome  by  an  impertinent 
wrangling  for  reformation.  He  was  not  formed  for  a  politician,  who 
requires  a  more  considerable  stock  of  dishonesty  than  Talfourd's  con- 
science could  permit  him  to  keep  in  hand.  His  generous  spirit  could 
not  be  cordial  with  the  trickery  and  subserviency — the  wariness  and 
want  of  principle  of  political  men,  ever  intriguing  and  jealous,  and  pale 
with  envious  ambition.  The  acts  of  the  advocate,  the  why  and  where- 
fore, are  well  understood  by  the  world,  and  are  but  repetitions.  Political 
ability  has  been  the  never-ending  practice  of  frauds  from  the  past  time 
to  that  of  the  Machiavellian  Nicholas  of  Russia — he  who  is  most  able  at 
overreaching  truth  and  honesty  cutting  the  best  figure.  Talfourd's 
integrity  of  purpose  was  above  such  displays  of  the  darker  part  of  human 
nature.  He  was  too  high-minded  to  "  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  his 
country,"  even  had  he  stumed  politics,  which  I  have  no  idea  he  ever  did. 
He  raised  considerable  expectations,  it  is  true,  on  entering  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1835,  as  a  representative  for  his  native  town  of  Reading,  so 
flattering  to  his  feelings.     His  friends  expected  he  would  make  a  figure 
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there.  I  was  not  deceived  in  thiDking  him  no  politician,  though  on  legal 
questions  he  might  have  heen  distinguished  in  the  House.  The  minifl- 
terial  party  expected  something  striking.  Peel  was  observed  to  take  oat 
his  pencil  to  make  notes,  and  to  listen  attentively  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  to  replace  it  deliberately  in  his  pocket ;  hb  sagacity  and  long  ex- 
perience told  him  at  once  that  the  new  member  would  not  be  a  formid- 
able political  opponent.  I  do  not  remember  Talfourd's  writing  a  line 
on  public  affiurs.  Both  the  politics  and  the  drama  were  exclusively  in 
my  department  of  this  Magazine,  and  I  must  have  known  had  he  touched 
on  topics  of  that  nature  here,  and  it  is  probable  elsewhere  too,  I  then  so 
frequently  called  in  Elm-court  for  an  hour's  conversation.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  the  Commons  was  no  exception  to  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  The  stormy  sea  of  politics  was  not  to  his  taste;  he 
loved  a  calm  sunlit  ocean,  where  nature  appeared  in  tranquil  beauty,  andt 
all  around  was  in  harmony  with  his  own  genial  and  harmonious  tempera- 
ment The  law  notes  made  by  this  lamented  man  for  the  Times^  in  the 
days  of  the  classical  and  hospitable  Barnes,  the  editor,  had  naturally 
no  connexion  with  the  politics  of  the  paper. 

Of  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  I  am  no  way  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  but 
I  should  imagine  nature  fitted  him  for  the  judicial  bench.  He  was 
eminently  patient,  calm,  just,  and  intelligent  I  can  fancy  that  to  pro« 
nounce  sentence  of  death  on  a  fellow-creature,  however  deserving  of  it» 
must  have  caused  him  great  pain.  I  never  saw  him  on  the  bench,  and 
eeldom  anywhere  after  1833,  having  been  long  absent  from  London. 
•Going  into  the  court  at  the  Stafford  assizes — that  court  which  neither  he 
nor  myself  could  then  dream  would  be  the  closing  scene  of  his  existence 
— we  met  by  accident.  Only  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the  bar  had 
come  in ;  the  judge  had  not  yet  made  his  appearance ;  we  had  a  short 
conversation,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  he  was  elevated  to  the 
bench.  We  shook  hands  upon  his  appointment.  He  looked  so  changed 
that  I  could  not  help  saying,  *'  Neither  of  us  look  younger  since  we  met 
last."  '*  True,"  he  observed,  '*  but  it  is  the  course  of  nflture."  There 
was  a  cast  of  heaviness,  an  apparent  weight  about  his  head,  that  was  not 
caused  by  advancing  years,  but  something  unusual,  which  forced  from  me 
the  above  remark,  that  afterwards  I  wished,  I  knew  not  why,  I  had  not 
made.  I  spoke  of  it  to  several  persons  before  his  decease.  It  is  possible 
his  past  labours  had  even  then  made  an  inroad  on  his  constitution — the 
more  visible  to  me  because  I  had  not  seen  him  for  six  or  seven  years. 
But  this  is  only  surmise ;  we  sometimes,  unconscious  why,  seek  out  a 
cause  for  the  suspected  vitality  of  others  to  uphold  our  own  expectations 
of  a  more  prolonged  existence : 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ! 

It  was  in  1820,  I  think,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  that 
Talfourd  first  wrote  in  the  old  series  of  the  New  Monthlyy  to  which  I  was 
myself  also  a  contributor.  It  was  not  then  the  practice  to  parade  the 
name  of  the  writer  at  the  head  of  his  article,  any  more  than  at  the 
comer  of  the  streets  with  those  of  the  preachers  of  sermons.  He  wrote  on 
the  drama  in  both  the  volumes  which  appeared  that  year,  a  fondness  for 
which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  on  his  youthful  mind.  He 
declared  *'  the  decay  of  the  theatre  one  of  the  saddest  signs  of  the  times." 
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He  landed  Maeieady  to  the  skies.  His  style  at  that  time,  with  great 
txHrnnaod  of  language,  was  exuberant  and  fioweiy  to  a  fiuilt,  as  is  ofttn 
the  case  with  young  authors.  This  he  subsequently  diaoged  for  a  s^ 
more  chaste,  and  imagery  less  affluent.  Some  oJF  his  articles,  besidei 
notices  of  the  dnwna,  were,  I  think,  "  The  Female  literature  of  the  Age;* 
^<  On  the  Modem  Novelists;"  «  On  the  Piajr  of  Vimmuf,"  with  refer- 
ence to  Macready.  He  deeply  enjoyed  the  fictions  of  the  stage ;  in  het, 
it  became  almost  a  passion.  He  could  lose  himself  with  surpriaing  fiusiiity 
in  excursions  into  the  regions  of  those  "  sweet  fimdes,**  which  aee  only 
grateful  to  minds  of  the  superior  and  more  intelligent  order.  He  wrote 
fresh  **  Remarks  on  Virginius  ;**  "  Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  CSiailes 
Lamb,"  of  whose  poetry  he  was  an  admirer  even  to  extraTSganee  of 
jpraise ;  and  an  ^'  Essay  on  living  Novelists."  It  was  the  same  with 
Wordsworth,  in  a  paper  "On  his  Genius  and  Writings,'*  evideolfy 
designed  to  be  a  reply  to  an  article  ridiculing  the  puerilities  of  thatpoet, 
which  had  been  published  in  the  Magazine  a  month  or  two  before.  Thmt 
papers,  for  there  were  two,  exhibit  to  excess  the  peculiarity  of  style  in 
which  their  author  sometimes  indulged,  and  charged  the  impi^ners  of 
Wordsworth's  system  with  **  misrepresentations"  of  "  no  cominon  base- 
ness," championing  the  Lake  poet  manfully,  if  not  convincingly.  These, 
with  the  drama,  closed  his  labours  in  the  last  volume  of  the  old  soies  of 
the  Magazine — now  nearly  forgotten. 

A  new  era  in  magazines  was  about  to  open.  Campbell  became  editor 
of  the  New  Monthly,  In  the  small  print  which  made  every  third  volome 
Talfourd  regularly  supplied  the  drama  for  ten  consecutive  yeais.  His 
contributions  to  the  first  part  of  the  new  series  of  the  Magazine  were  few. 
He  always  asserted  that  a  magazine  should  be  a  repository  for  all  sorts  of 
opinions.  This  would  be  just  enough  when  tiie  editor  was  not  a  known 
character  before  the  public,  and  when  the  wnters  were  not  anonymous. 
But  the  public,  when  only  cognisant  of  one  name,  would  naturally  imagine 
sentiments  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  a  literary  man  of  reputation, 
already  avowal  in  print  elsewhere,  were  written  or  sanctioned  by  him. 
This  point  is  now  of  no  moment  in  magazines.  The  names  of  the  writeni 
being  affixed  to  the  articles,  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  author- 
ehip.  The  consequence  was  that  Talfourd  contributed  few  oeiginal 
articles,  but  a  considerable  number  of  reviews.  Ifis  first  article  was 
entitled  *•*  Modem  Improvements,"  in  which  he  grieved  over  the  ehanges 
time  had  wrought  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere ;  styled  Waterioo-brid^ 
a  <<  splendid  nuisance ;"  extolled  sentiment  above  reason,  and  anathema- 
tised "  Societies  for  tiie  Suppression  of  Mendicity,"  giving  more  instances 
of  the  restless  wisdom  of  the  day.  Finally,  he  concluded  with  a  hope 
that  this  **  bright  and  breathing  world"  might  not  be  changed  into  a 
"penitentiary  by  the  efforts  of  modem  reformers." 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  writer  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 
Talfourd  had  no  vein  of  humour,  and  Campbell,  looking  at  the  proof, 
tacked  a  postscript  containing  as  small  a  quantum  of  humour  as  the 
original  article,  which  he  read  for  earnest,  but  whidi  Talfourd  assured  soe 
he  meant  for  jest  A  second  article  of  Talfourd's  was  "  A  Call  to  the 
Bar,"  a  sort  of  pendant  to  one  that  had  before  app^ured  called  **  The 
Temple,"  written  by  the  lamented  Henry  Roscoe.  ''  A  Chapter  on 
lime"  was  his  next  contribution.  I  remember  a  paper  entitied  "The 
Profession  of  the  Bar/*  to  which  there  were  several  objections^  and  we 
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wen  at  tiie  same  moment  pdbliidiuig  pt^m  on  tbe  Iviih  Bk.  it  <was 
necentiry  to  vary  the  fare,  -aod  it  was  difBoute  to  se&ae  «  fApcr  of 
TaHbnrd'Sy  aHihoiigh  it  was  unmeroiiiiUy  long.  I  veroto  kii%  tkero* 
#orey  to  request  be  woold,  if  possible,  shorten  k.  tie  xepibed  W  Ae 
following  note.  I  was  at  first  appoelwiiBure  he  was  aiiBOjed*^  w«8 
mistaken,  his  amenity  and  amiability  o£  dispositMQ  si^ppaeased  rtxy  Miaaag 
of  that  sort  had  it  existed: 

<%  Elm-court,  Temple,  Dee.;2. 

"  Dear  Sm, — I  have  looked  over  my  article  on  the  Bar  carefuUyi  with 
a  view  to  your  sugge6ti<Mi,  and  have  submitted  it  to  the  perasal  of  se^ral 
legal  friends,  and  the  result  of  our  review  ia»  that  I  caanot  aiaterially 
shorten  it  without  rendering  it  incomplete  and  partial.  To  do  this  would 
be  really  to  reader  what  would  be  left  untrue,  because  it  would  want 
Qualification  and  equipoise,  and,  therefore,  I  am  rebotaniiy  obliged  to 
decline  tiie  task.  I  do  not  write  inth  much  hope  titat  you  will  take  the 
article  as  it  is  ;  aud  I  should  be  sorry  to  impose  on  you  the  unpleasant 
duty  of  writing  a  positive  refusal,  l^erefore  I  will  understand  your  silevkoe 
for  an  expression  of  dissent,  and,  after  Tuesday  next,  if  I  hear  nothing, 
consider  myself  left  to  dispose  of  the  paper  as  chance  may  offer  or  as  I 
may  be  able  to  manage. 

"  I  probably  view  &e  subject  through  the  medium  of  prejudice*  but  to 
me  it  seems  vexy  fvr  from  being  confined  in  interest  to  the  leg^  pro- 
fession. At  all  events,  the  Bar  of  £n£;land  is  as  interesiing  to  English 
readers  as  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  on  which  a  long  series  of  masterly  articles 
is  giving.  Perhaps,  however,  I  am  ungrateful  in  making  this  allusion, 
for  I  half  suspect  that  the  qualified  approbation  of  the  subject  has  been 
employed  as  a  kind  aubstitution  for  complunt  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  treated. 

'^  When  I  find  leisure  I  shall  try  my  fortune  once  more  in  an  article.; 
for  I  have  a  great  desire  to  appear  again  in  the  pages  of  a  work  in  which 
I  wrote  largely  in  the  first  days  of  my  authorslup— *when  the  Magazine 
was  very  inferior  to  what  it  is  now,  and  when  I,  perhaps,  was  less  stupid 
— meanwhile  believe  me, 

^*  With  many  thanks  for  your  polite  attention, 

*' Yours  faithfully, 

«  a  Bedding,  Esq."  "  T.  N.  Talvouxd. 


The  continuation  o£  the  Irish  Bar  and  the  English  at  the  same 'tine 
was  not  politic.  Talfoord  had  bad  no  experienee  in  the  yexatioas  of  con- 
ducting a  periodical  work  of  the  nature  of  this,  then,  complicated  Mag^adne, 
and  its  double-eolumn  matter  in  addition,  nor  of  the  taot  neoessaiy  to 
sustain  it.  The  duty  of  using  a  negative  very  often  when  it  is  not 
wished  was  a  disagreeable  task.  The  above  letter  exiubits  the  mind  of 
the  man;  there  is  temper,  frankness,  delicacy  perva^ng  it,  though  not 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  an  omponng  opinion.  Bemdes  his  hundred- 
and-twenty  dramatic  artides,  Talmuxd  wrote  nnmeious  reviews  in  the 
large  print.  I  remember  among  novek  that  he  reviewed  Kenilworth,  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Reuben  ApsW,  Hi^ways  and  By-ways,  both  series  j 
the  Pirate,  Brambletye  House,  the  CHara  Tales,  the  O'Briens,  Qdsr 
tluel,  tike  Bed  Bover,  the  Abbot,  Life  of  Mis.  Badoii£Ee,  Tain  of  Indian 
life,  and  many  others. 

2e2 
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I  was  careful  that  do  alteration  should  be  made  in  his  dramatic  articles, 
solely  on  account  of  his  fondness  for  the  subject ;  an  author  writes  well  oolj 
when  he  is  free  to  use  his  own  words.  Tne  articles  on  this  topic  were 
wholly  in  my  department,  and  while  I  thought  sometimes  they  were  too 
exclusively  laudatory  of  a  particular  actor,  I  reflected  that  the  public 
might  be  more  of  his  opinion  than  mine.  There  was  only  one  casual 
occurrence  of  the  kind.  Campbell  was  taking  coffee  with  me  in  Frederick- 
street  one  evening,  when  a  letter  was  brought  me  enclosing  the  monthly 
article.  I  stated  what  it  was,  and  the  poet  said, 
'^  Has  he  noticed  Miss  Kemble  ?' 

I  replied  that  he  had,  glancing  my  eye  over  the  article.  I  then  read  it 
"  Good,"  said  Campbell,  "  but  let  us  add  a  little  more." 
Campbell,  whose  friendship  was  very  great  for  Mrs.  Siddons — she  used 
to  spend  many  an  evening  at  his  house  in  those  pleasant  days — then 
wrote  some  additions,  off-hand,  to  what  Talfourd  had  sent.  Not  liking 
that  Talfourd  should  attribute  the  alterations,  or  additions,  to  myself,  as 
I  had  been  so  far  scrupulous  on  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  him  accounting 
for  them  in  the  way  they  really  occurred.     He  wrote  back  : 

"  Temple,  Tuesday  Morning. 

"  Deab  Sm, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  note,  although  it  was  whoUy 
unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on  the  alterations  Mr.  Campbell  made  in  the 
dramatic  article.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  Miss  Kemble  should  hare 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  richly-coloured  praise  of  her  instead  of  my 
poorer  eulogy  ;  and  I  only  wish  she  may  know  to  how  celebrated  a  pen 
she  is  indebted  for  such  a  testimony  to  her  genius. 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  join  the  Literary  Union  imder  such  auspices, 
but  unless  I  can,  without  annoying  my  friends,  retire  from  the  Verulam 
Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  should  hesitate,  as  a  married  man,  to 
encroach  further  on  the  little  time  my  professional  engagements  allow  me 
to  be  T^-ith  my  family. 

"  Relieve  me,  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  T.  N.  Talpoukd. 

«C.  Redding,  Esq." 

I  have  no  notes  beside  that  bear  an  interest  for  others.  In  one,  dated 
from  Shrewsbury,  March,  1828,  he  says,  as  an  excuse  for  not  attending 
to  a  request  until  his  return  to  town,  **  I  have  been  too  much  engrossed 
by  business  and  by  sorrow  to  do  anything."  I  have  no  idea  to  what  he 
referred — no  matter,  business  and  sorrow  can  no  longer  concern  him  ! 

There  is  a  painful  history  connected  with  a  student  of  the  Temple 
named  William  Grenville  Graham,  who,  with  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  very  high  order,  gave  himself  up  to  play,  four  or  five  years  after 
the  time  to  which  I  am  going  to  allude.  He  forged  a  bill  of  exchange, 
p;ot  off  to  America,  and  was  killed  in  a  duel  there  about  1827.  It  was 
in  1820  that  Graham,  a  member  of  the  academics  in  Chancenr-lane,  and 
Talfourd  used  to  meet  in  forensic  debate.  They  distanced  all  com- 
.petitors,  and  their  prowess  became  a  topic  of  conversation  among  the 
students  of  the  inns  of  court  Graham,  who  was  bom  in  Amenca  of 
British  parentage,  had  studied  the  law  two  years  before  he  came  to 
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England.  He  had  more  genius  than  Talfooid,  whoee  talents  were  TBtber 
the  result  of  unwearied  industry  than  the  spontaneous  gift  of  nature. 
Both  orators  read  and  made  copious  notes  on  the  subject  of  each  ap- 
proaching debate.  Sometimes  one  bore  off  the  palm,  sometimes  the  other. 
The  facility  of  public  speaking  was  thus  rapidly  acquired,  while  reading 
on  the  subject  for  illustrations  and  authorities  they  were  storing  the  mind 
with  information  at  the  same  time.  It' was  here  that  Talfourd  acquired 
his  ability  of  speaking.  He  was  a  complete  contrast  to  his  opponent — calm, 
contemplative,  serene  in  his  carriage  and  address,  his  equability  was 
delightful.  Graham  was  energetic  and  impatient.  Both  haid  great  self- 
possession,  but  virtue  and  high  principle  were  in  alliance  with  Talfourd 
alone.  He  mounted  higher  every  step  he  took ;  his  able  antagonist 
descended  with  dishonour  to  an  untimely  grave  a  fugitive  and  an 
outlaw. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Talfourd,  except  '*  Ion,"  cannot  be  said  to  have 
succeeded,  and  even  in  that  play  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  Greek 
character.  There  are  very  charming  passages,  but  nothing  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  identity  which  the  play  by  name  and  scene  is  expected 
to  hold  with  the  personalities  of  the  renowned  land  of  antique  fame.  Yet 
it  carries  about  it  a  tranquil  grace,  the  picture  of  a  finely  modelled  mind, 
and  an  elegance  which  renders  it  highly  captivating. 

In  hb  criticisms  he  was  kind,  truthful,  lucid,  ever  ready  to  tolerate, 
through  the  goodness  of  his  nature,  that  which  in  strictness  he  could  not 
have  spared.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  sensibility  of  an  author  was  of  the 
most  tremulous  texture,  and  that  if  he  spared  unnecessary  pain  to  others, 
he  need  not  trouble  himself  about  his  justification  to  that  public  which, ; 
instead  of  being  grateful  for  the  right  view  of  the  intellectual  fare  set 
before  it  by  a  judicious  critic,  is  ever  ready  to  make  sport  of  the  weaker 
party.  He  was  in  this  respect  strikingly  magnanimous.  On  all  occa- 
sions a  far  better  companion  than  most  literary  men,  he  maintained  his 
own  sentiments  without  insulting  those  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  He 
demeaned  himself  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  his  own  talents,  not  artfully, 
but  with  an  ease  that  assured  others  of  its  sincerity.  He  attached  him- 
self, in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  to  a  particular  school,  and  followed 
the  limited  views  of  a  small  circle  of  literary  Mends.  Hence  for  a  good 
while  he  exhibited  a  species  of  mannerism  in  his  ideas.  He  became 
attached  to  common  and  trivial  things,  as  if  he  thought  the  most  peace 
and  kindliness  dwelt  amongst  them,  consequences  that  others  could  not 
perceive.  He  seemed  to  prefer  the  indefinite  in  writing,  formless, 
shadowy,  intangible  objects,  on  which  he  could  let  loose  his  imag^ation, 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  out  in  the  shape  his  fancy  dictated  clearly 
to  himself,  if  obscure  to  others.  He  possessed  a  great  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  sometimes  combined  his  sentences  as  if  he  were  on  the  search 
for  real  transpositions  of  words  rather  than  compression  and  perspicuity. 
Warm  in  friendship,  he  was  not  less  so  in  advocating  the  particular  views 
he  held  regarding  the  writers  whom  he  supported  against  the  censures, 
which,  not  always  undeserved,  were  cast  upon  them,  as  if  the  very  faults 
of  those  he  regarded  were,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  respected.  That  Tal- 
fourd was  happy  in  an  even  temper,  and  in  his  imaginary  colouring  of 
external  objects,  and  in  investing  the  poetry  of  the  writers  whom  ha 
admired  with  the  rich  tints  of  his  own  imagination,  there  is  no  doubt. 
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He  lenieied  the  d«U  realikicfl  ef  life  cheerful  by  the  mfinence  of  big 
fancy,  and  it  constituted  one  of  hie  principal  enjoyments.  EEis  mind 
Imposed  with  eamestnesB  in  a  world  of  its  own  creatioa  when  it  wae 
not  occupied  with  his  professional  harasnngs.  In  his  caee  genius  and 
merit  have  for  onoe  ceased  to  be  left  their  own  reword.  He  has  been 
praised  and  lamented  because  he  had  given  no  cause  fc»r  any  evil  passion. 
The  cordiality  of  his  nature  disarmed  animosity ;  the  moderate  charactn 
of  his  amlntion  raised  no  jealousy  in  the  bosom  of  others ;  the  tranquil 
and  cheerful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  station  made  his  spirit  cahn, 
and  levelled  the  furrows  and  inequalities  nature  places  in  the  way  of 
most  persons  who  with  *'  much  travail"  pass  over  them.  No  morbid 
propensities  seem  to  have  afflicted  his  happy  constitution. 

1  am  not  aware  of  the  year  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  I 
imagine  it  was  about  1821  or  1822.  He  was  bom  in  1796,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  brewer,  who  placed  him  at  school  near  Hendon,  Middlesex, 
at  a  Dissenting  seminary,  for  his  family  was  not  of  the  Elstablisbed  creed. 
From  that  school  he  removed  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  that  eminent  dassb  and  teacher.  Dr.  Yalpy.  I 
believe  the  inscription  on  the  doctor's  tomb  in  Kensal-green  was  from 
the  pen  of  hb  eminent  pupiL  The  school  meetings  at  Reading  he 
generally  visited,  wrote  prologues  for  the  plays  per£cx'med  by  the  yooths 
there,  and  with  social  feeling  and  that  strong  attachment  to  simple  things 
which  marked  the  kindly  turn  of  his  disposition,  he  spoke  of  all  tluit  related 
to  them  as  if  they  were  not  only  associaticuis  endeared  by  long  remem-* 
brance,  but  as  things  which  were  at  the  moment  of  importance  to  him  in 
alliance  with  his  forensic  or  literary  pursuits. 

Talfourd  could  bear  contradiction  when  it  was  given  with  nneentf, 
and  ka  object  was  clearly  under  well-founded  intention.  Literaiy  men 
are  of  all  others  the  most  impatient  in  such  cases :  they  imagine  their 
rational  must  take  the  place  of  ^orance  in  argument  with  others  who 
are  mere  matter-of-fact  people.  I  never  perceived  any  want  of  discri- 
mination in  this  respect  on  the  part  of  the  lamented  dead.  He  (Ud  not 
like  to  argue  with  ignorant  or  testy  persons,  yet  his  own  ideas  sometimee 
were  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seemed  to  challenge  animad- 
versioB,  and  he  would  appear  to  invite  it  An  actor  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  him  during  his  early  criticism  of  the  drama  used  to  dam 
forth  the  more  extravagant  of  his  encomiums.  I  could  not  agree  in  their 
justice ;  but  I  believe,  as  time  passed,  he  moderated  his  sentiments  greatly. 
It  was  on  a  gloomy  evening,  when  London  becomes  in  a  moment  en- 
veloped in  thick  darkness,  that  I  called  in  Elm-court  at  his  chambeiSv 
having  been  in  the  city.  When  I  entered  I  oould  scarcely  '^Wt'ngi"^ 
their  master,  who  was  seated  by  the  fire.  When  the  first  salutation  was 
over,  Talfomrd  said : 

*<  I  saw  you  at  the  theatre  last  evening ;  how  did  you  like  the  per* 
formanee  V 

**  Not  at  all;  you  know  my  opinion  ai  tearing  a  pasnon  to  tittns, 
and " 

Here  he  became  fidgety.  I  eeatinued,  until  an  unmistakable  pies- 
snre  on  tlis  arm  by  Talfowd,  who  was  sitting  upon  thorns^  wuraed  ma  of 
something  wrong,  I  did  not  know  what»  and  broke  the  thread  of  my 
observations.    1  had  just  altered  upon  a  philippic  against  certain  parts  of 
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the  performance  on  which  he  had  invited  my  opinion,  and  my  objurgation 
was  directed  against  a  particular  actor,  whom  I  always  thought  did  not 
merit  the  praise  he  xeceired  from  the  critic.  We  had  frequently  a  little 
good-natured  sparring  about  our  different  opinions  of  his  merit.  At  this 
moment  that  very  actor  was  in  the  room,  looking  out  of  the  window  into 
the  darkness  beyond ;  nothing  could  be  more  mal  Apropos.  The  light 
was  so  little  that  Talfourd's  first  efforts  to  rein  me  in  were  unnoticed, 
placing  him  on  sharper  thorns.  It  was  awkward  on  all  sides.  Talfburd 
said  something  foreign  to  the  subject,  designed  to  raise  a  joke,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  I  beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  I  could.  I  afterwards  recommended 
him  to  hare  candles  a  litde  earlier  in  future,  when  he  was  yisited  by  the 
heroes  of  the  buskin,  as  the  London  atmosphere  was  so  capricious. 

I  most  hold :  this  highly-endowed,  excellent,  kindly  man  is  no  more. 
He  pleased  living,  because  all  the  world  believed  in  his  sincerity  :  death 
has  sealed  his  high  character.  He  has  departed,  having  kept  up  his 
reputation  to  the  last.  He  cannot  change  now,  fall  off,  and  forfeit  our 
esteem.  He  cannot  cause  a  retractation  of  our  opinions,  lessen  oar 
regard  for  his  memory,  or  exhibit  unkindly  feeling,  so  opposite  to  his 
former  nature:  action  with  him  is  no  more.  How  wonderful  was  his 
change  from  vigorous  life  and  strength  to  insensibility  and  decay !  It 
was  an  i^palling  moment  when,  in  ^  solemn  professional  robes,  he  was 
struck  suddenly  down,  before  a  crowded  auditory,  listening  to  his  address 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  justice,  the  attention  at  once  <kawn  from  the 

rich  to  the  speaker ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  lips  unfolding  • 
line  oi  public  duty  changed  to  the  quiver  of  instantaneous  dissolution ; 
the  flush  of  animation  to  the  pallor  of  death;  the  flexile  musele  to 
rigidity ;  the  fixed  foot  to  helpless  prostration.  I  remember  no  parallel 
case  in  our  law  courts.  Hope  might  mitigate,  skill  procrastinate,  and 
both  lighten  a  coming  mortality ;  but  this  was  a  scene  of  irreparable 
privation.  Never  was  the  utter  helplessness  <^  our  nature  more  trans- 
parent— never  has  the  pride  of  the  living  received  a  more  humiliating 
lesson  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exalted  duties. 

<'  He  that  lives  the  longest  dies  but  young,**  says  Otway.  We  can 
only  cherish  for  a  time  the  recollection  of  the  most  worthy  of  our 
friends.  Soon  even  that  recolIectioQ  must  die,  and  ''  slip  through  our 
fingers  Hke  water,  and  nothing  be  seen  but  like  a  shower  of  tears  on  a 
spot  of  ground ;  there  is  a  grave  digged,  and  a  solemn  mourning,  and 
a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  the  days  are  finished,  they 
shall  be ;  and  they  shall  be  remembered  no  more ;  and  that  is  like  water 
too^-when  it  is  spilt  ^it  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.' "  So  wrote  one 
of  Talfourd's  £svourite  authors. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  most  faithfidly  yours, 

Ctsus  Beixdikq. 
London,  Mardbi  24, 1864. 
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BY  SIB  NATHANIEL. 

No.  XVIIL— Isaac  Taylor. 

In  liberalising  and  refining  the  tone  of  our  popular  theology,  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  may  be  said  to  have  done  yeoman's  service  in  his  day.  He 
has  been  indirectly  the  means  of  infusing  a  more  philosophical  spirit  into 
the  body  of  our  religious  literature — a  mens  divtnior  into  the  heavy  corpus 
of  our  "  good  books,"  with  its  caput  mortuum  of  dry-as-dust  techni- 
calities. By  some  of  his  foremost  admirers,  indeed,  his  achievements  in 
this  way  have  probably  been  overrated,  and  largely  so.  In  every  body 
of  thinkers  and  believers,  small  or  great,  secular  or  religious,  there  will 
be  an  advanced  guBxdjfestinanteslente,  whose  chief  speaker  or  virtual 
representative  will  be,  to  them,  the  man  of  men,  the  embodiment  of  the 
age's  maturest,  deepest,  completest  philosophy, — sufficiently  in  advance 
of  them,  and  just  not  too  much  so,  to  enlist  their  most  admiring  con* 
fidence,  their  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy,  and  their  reasonabhr 
grateful  regard.  Such  a  position  Mr.  Taylor  occupies,  or  has  occupied, 
in  relation  to  the  more  thoughtful  minds  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which,  in  the  diction  of  the  day,  may  be  described  as  adherents 
to  "  evangelical  orthodoxy" —  their  fugleman,  their  coryphaeus,  thdr 
representative  man.  For  strict  and  strait-laced  doctrinaires  of  the 
scnool  in  question,  he  goes  too  far-*-is  too  independent — too  self-relying 
— too  large  and  open-minded ;  but  even  they  find  him  vastly  more  ti> 
their  taste,  than  is  such  an  innovator  as  Coleridge,  or  than  Dr.  Arnold,, 
or  even  Archdeacon  Hare.  All  but  the  utterly  stagnant  "  evangs.," 
therefore,  prize  his  lucubrations,  and  stimulate  inquiring  youth  to  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  them.  The  reader  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  Essays  will 
remember  the  sort  of  testimonial  paid  to  Mr.  Taylor's  genius,  by  the 
learned  historian  of  the  Clapham  Sect. 

An  aptitude  for  sustained  and  lofty  meditation  is,  perhaps,  the  dis* 
tinguishing  mark  of  this  veteran  author.  His  meditativeness  is,  how- 
ever, solidified,  so  to  speak,  by  the  practical  character  of  his  mind,  which 
is  impatient  of  the  dreamy,  the  hazy,  or  the  imiruitful.  He  has  copious 
leammg,  too,  but  fails  to  wield  it  with  much  efiPect ;  it  is  seldom  welded 
cleanly  and  smoothly  into  the  body  of  his  argument.  In  logic  he  ap- 
proves himself  an  habitue — in  rhetoric,  an  aspirant  to  fibrst-class  honours. 
His  style  is  strongly  individual — elevated,  grave,  sonorous,  and  some- 
times smartly  pungent. 

In  his  first  and  best-known  work,  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm," Mr.  Taylor  set  himself  to  describe,  under  its  various  forms,  that 
"  fictitious  pietp^"  which  is  prevalent  during  the  greater  and  lesser  crises 
of  popular  religious  feeling.  Enthusiasm  in  devotion,  in  doctrine,  and 
in  practical  life,  is  analysed  and  illustrated  with  marked  ability.  With 
eloquence  and  irony,  alternately  or  combined,  he  comments  on  the 
morbid  phases  of  his  subject,  as  seen  under  such  diversified  aspects  :— 
thus  we  have  the  religious  idealist,  who  creates  for  himself  a  paradise  of 
abstract  contemplation,  or  of  poetic  imagery,  where  he  may  take  refuge 
from  the  annoyances  and  the  importunate  claims  of  common  lifo — and 
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who,  becoming  a  visionary,  lives  on  better  terms  with  angels  and  with 
seraphs,  than  with  his  children,  servants,  and  neighbours ; — the  devotee, 
who  in  prayer  is  yet  not  a  petitioner,  because  his  prayers  terminate  in 
themselves,  and  who  desires  nothing  more  if  only  he  reaches  the  ex- 
pected pitch  of  transient  emotion, — which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
physical  depression  or  accidental  hindrance,  affecting  the  animal  spirits, 
to  defeat  in  toto ; — the  moping  sentimentalist,  whose  mind  self-occupied 
from  mom  till  midnight  with  its  own  multifarious  ailments,  and  busied 
in  studying  its  pathologies,  utterly  forgets,  or  remissly  discharges,  the 
duties  of  social  life, — and  whose  temper,  oppressed  by  vague  solicitudes, 
falls  into  a  state  which  makes  it  a  nuisance  in  the  house  ; — the  per^^erter 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  influence,  under  whose  sanction  extravagance 
becomes  gluttonous  of  marvels,  and  religion  is  transmuted  into  panto- 
mime, and  perhaps  some  hereditary  or  studied  agitation  of  the  voice  and 
muscles,  most  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  most  horrible  to  be  seen,  is  con- 
secrated as  a  holy  of  holies ; — the  impulsive  heretic,  who  must  needs 
disbelieve,  because  theology  would  otherwise  afford  him  no  intellectual 
exercise,  and  who  seems  to  scout  modesty,  caution,  hesitation,  as  treasons 
against  conscience  and  heaven ; — ^the  inquisitive  millennarian,  who  tries 
to  attach  the  special  marks  of  prophecy  to  every  pasting  event,  and  is  in 
the  habit  daily  of  collating  the  newspapers  ant  the  prophets,  and  is  con- 
stantly catchmg  at  political  intelligence,  apocalypse  in  hand  ;* — ^the 
abuser  of  faith  in  a  particular  providence,  who  slides  into  the  mischievous 
error  of  paying  court  to  Fortune  rather  than  to  Virtue,  and  in  this 
work-a-day  world,  chooses  to  lie  supine  in  the  ruinous  wheel-way  of 
chance ;  the  philanthropic  enthusiast,  whose  beneficence,  if  disappointed 
in  its  hope  of  a  semi- miraculous  coadjutorship,  gives  place  to  querulous 
petulance  and  embittered  discontent ; — these  are  among  the  types  dis- 
cussed by  the  Natural  Historian.  The  motives  and  ingredients  of 
ancient  monarchism,  and  the  character  of  the  monkish  system  in 
modem  times,  are  also  treated  at  some  length,  in  their  relation  to 
Enthusiasm. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism,  says  Coleridge,  is  preserved  in  the  very 
adyta  of  human  nature  ;  and  needs  only  the  exciting  warmth  of  a  master- 
hand  to  bud  forth  afresh  and  produce  the  old  fruits.t  To  analyse  the 
elements  and  to  track  the  natural  history  of  this  powerful  agent,  was  a 
task  worthy  of  profound  philosophy  and  large  emdition.  fir.  Taylor 
undertook  the  task,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  proposed  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  perversions  by  which  Christianity  has  suffered.  We  pass  by 
the  intermediate  volume,  devoted  to  "  Spiritual  Despotism,"  as  of  less 
intrinsic  value,  and  also,  extrinsically,  of  a  narrower  interest,  and  turn  at 
once  therefore  from  ''  Enthusiasm"  to  **  Fanaticism."  His  definition  of 
the  latter  is  note- worthy  ;  Fanaticism,  he  says,  is  Enthusiasm,  inflamed 
by  hatred.  Hence  he  enters  into  a  careful  psychological  investigation  of 
the  genesis  of  the  malign  and  irascible  emotions.     He  argues  that  man 

♦  I*  And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  audacity  of  him,  who,  with  no  other  com- 
mission in  his  hand  than  such  as  any  man  may  please  to  frame  for  himseli^ 
usurps  the  awful  style  of  the  seer,  pronounces  the  doom  of  nations,  hurls  thunder 
at  thrones,  and,  worse  than  this — ^puts  the  credit  of  Christianity  at  pawn  in  the 
hand  of  infidelity,  to  be  lost  beyond  recovery,  if  not  redeemed  on  a  day  spediied 
by  the  iJematic  for  the  verification  of  his  word  !'*— Aa<.  Hi$U  o/EntfumaMm,  S  r. 
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k  80  coiutitttted  as  to  detest  only  what  be  thinks  to  be  eTil,  wUcb  \m 
aisigns  as  the  cause  of  man's  habit,  by  a  seeming  necesnty  of  bis  nature^ 
of  <^lnmniating  and  blackening  whomsoever  he  would  call  his  enemy : 
not  the  most  furious  of  men  b^g  able  to  indulge  bis  paasion  until  after 
he  has  attributed  an  ill  intention  to  the  object  of  his  wrath.  So  that} 
when  hatred  has  become  the  settled  temper  of  the  mind,  there  attends  it 
a  bad  ingenuity,  which  puts  the  worst  possible  oonstruetion  upon  the 
words,  actions,  looks,  of  the  abhorred  object.  For  the  most  virulent  hearty 
he  ccmtends,  has  no  power  of  ejecting  its  venom  upon  a  fiiir  sur&ce ;  it  must 
slur,  whenever  it  means  to  poison.  The  co-relations  and  inter-agencies 
of  enthusiasm  and  the  mali^  emotions — those  two  fiactora,  of  wmeh  the 
product  is  fanaticism — are  elaborately  scrutinised.  Under  the  titles 
respectively  of  fanaticism  of  the  Scourge,  the  Brand,  the  Banner,  and  the 
Symbol,  are  passed  in  review  the  diaracteristics  of  fanaticism's  chief 
historical  developments.  There  is  a  forcible  section  devoted  to  the 
catastrophes  preceding  and  attending  on  Jtidaa  capta — ^when  the  bosom 
of  almost  every  Jew,  besides  the  common  malevolence  of  murky  piide 
which  then  characterised  the  race,  harboured  a  still  more  definite  and 
vivid  animosity  against  some  rival  party* — and  when  the  dreadful  orati»y 
of  Eleazar  taught  desperate  men  to  make  a  camafi^e  of  their  women  and 
babes,  each  husband,  each^ther,  in  the  midst  of  &nd  kisses,  striking  the 
death-stroke,  and  then  speeding  in  hot  haste  the  signal  for  his  own.  The 
writer^s  estimate  of  Mahomet,  again,  has  excited  attention  and  ccmtro- 
versy.  He  repudiates  the  idea  of  the  Merchant  of  Mecca  bdng  either  a 
sheer  fanatic  or  a  vulgar  impostor ;  rather  he  sees  in  him  one  of  those 
minds,  perhaps  energetic  and  rich  in  sentiment,  which,  despairing  to 
reach,  or  not  even  wie^ing  to  reach,  that  unity  of  soul  dear  to  virtue  and 
wisdom,  act,  and  think,  and  speak,  in  alternate  characters — now  the 
better,  and  now  the  worse  interior  personage  assumes  the  hour,  and  stmts 
upon  the  stage.  This  delineation  deserves  study — as,  indeed,  most  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  disquisitions  require  it. 

To  speculative  minds  in  particular,  and  we  may  probably  say  to  mis- 
cellaneous readers  in  general,  the  most  attractive  of  aJl  his  writings  is  the 
^^  Physical  Theoir  of  Another  Life" — a  theory  calmly  and  delicatdy 
elaborated — not  mdeed  without  its  startlmg  coniectures,  and  almost 
whimsical  suggestions — ^yet  ingenious  and  philosophical,  and  throughoot 
intefesting  to  every  reader  but  the  incurably  frivolous  or  the  stolidly  un- 
imaginative. Never  has  Mr.  Taylor  penned  arguments  richer  in  <»^zinal 
thought,  and  glowing  piety,  and  noble  chastened  eloquence.  And  here^ 
in  this  region  of  pure  hypothesis,  it  is  especially  observable,  bow  firmly 
and  consistentiy  he  clings  to  the  practical — always  keeping  in  view  tb 
■wnd  demands  and  destinies  of  our  nature — and  surrounding  some  of  his 
speculations  with  a  wonderfully  impressive  array  of  intensely  momentoas 
conditions — appendine  to  his  propositions,  corollaries  instinct  with  awfid 
leaning.  The  world  is  too  much  with  us — ^most  of  us  confess  ikoL 
The  world  to  come,  too  little,  or  hardljr  at  all.  Now  in  this  "  Physical 
Theory,"  be  its  plansibility  and  verisimilitude  worth  much  or  worth 

^  **  Eadi  mind,  while  revolving  around  the  one  fi^oomy  centre  of  nationalfBel- 
iaiL  levdved  also  aboot  the  centre  ni  iU  sect.  Unbappv  people,  thus  to  ensl 
yd  move  in  an  dement  oC hatred,  at  enoe  diffiiecd  tLuA&M&md/'^NaLBmL^f 
FamxtkiMm,  c\l  viL 
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nothing,  we  hare  an  antidote  to  ibe  wide-spread  disease  of  oblivion  and 
cold  neglect ;  and  it  is  a  book  which  all,  witn  capacity  lor  tliought,  maj 
read  with  positiye  interest — not  a  goody-book,  not  a  flimsy  tract,  not  a 
platitudinary  sermon,  not  the  sort  of  work  in  demand  at  Nisbett's  and 
Shaw's,  not  die  safe,  soond^  and  stupid  common-place  book  which  is  sure 
of  a  good  word  from  the  J?ecorcf  newspapers  and  JSvemffeHcal  Magazines 
of  the  day  :  all  which  negatives  snrely  suffice  to  make  up  a  positiye  of 
real  promise,  to  which  the  mu^ead  wifi  do  weU  to  take  heed — for  this 
theoiy,  from  its  theme  and  its  mode  of  treatment,  may,  without  irre- 
verence we  trust,  be  pronounced  a  \vxyoi  ffxuvww  'cv  ^ecuxtirjp^  rtm^y  a  light 
shining  in  a  dai^  place. 

We  have  not  the  time,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  inquire  into  the  worth 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  **  Ancient  Christianity  " — an  overgrown  pamphlet  in  two 
thick  volumes,  consisting  of  a  series  of  assaults  on  the  mmous  (and  now 
almost  traditionary)  Trattsfor  the  Times.  The  learning  of  the  author 
is  rather  cumbrously  applied ;  and  we  fancy  the  general  impression  pro- 
duced was,  that  his  arms  missed  fire  in  this  proposed  volley,  that  was  to 
deal  such  signal  destruction  on  the  Anglo-Catholics.  Nor  can  we  do 
more  than  mention  '*  Home  Education  " — an  important  subject,  ably  and 
suggestively  treated,  though  not  quite  in  the  vein  {firj  ytymm !  Mr.  Tay- 
lor would  say)  or  with  the  duirm  of  Jean  Padl's  Levana  ; — and  again, 
"  Saturday  Evening,"  a  collection  of  lay  sermons,  some  of  them  singulariy 
meritorious,  and  none  without  the  imction  of  one  ''  apt  to  teach,"  though 
layman  be  his  style,  and  Saturday  evening,  instead  of  Sunday  morning, 
his  preaching  time.  He  makes  it  a  Day  of  Preparation  as  the  Sabbadi 
draws  on. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  present  religious  existence  of  the  Euro* 
pean  commonwealth,*  various  as  it  is  in  its  features,  might  be  described 
under  the  designation  of  some  twdve  or  twenty  illustrious  leaders  of  past 
times ;  Mr.  Taylor,  in  1849,  began  to  develop  this  idea  of  bringing  the 
several  existing  religious  systems  under  separate  review— each  considered 
as  the  product  of  the  mind  \idiich,  princi{Mdly,  gave  it  its  f(»in  and  cha- 
racter. The  first  of  the  series,  accordingly,  was  '*  Loyola,"  as  giving 
scope  for  a  portrayal  of  "  Jesuitism  in  its  Kudiments."  It  shows  how 
Loyola  is  the  man  who  taught  the  worid  what  might  be  meant  by  the 
phrase  "  Spiritual  PoKty  " — who  knew  how  to  smeh  soul-ore  into  one 
mass^  a  mass  uniibrmly  crystallised,  and  shining  on  its  snrfiioe,  and  mathe- 
matical in  its  figure,  and  thoroughly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  a  good 
condnctor  of  sounds — who  brought  to  perfection  the  process,  often  at- 
tempted, of  forgine  hundreds  of  in<fiTidual  wills  into  so  true  a  continuity 
of  substance  that  the  volitions  of  a  single  mind  should  pass,  Kke  gahrame 
currents,  through  the  whole^  and  become  inteUigiUe  and  effective  at  ther 
refRotest  distance.  It  was  his  functioa  to  give  a  poKtj  to  tlie  world— 
but  not  a  creed :  that^  the  biographer  affirms,  Loyi^  never  could  have 
given  it ;  for  he  was  the  mechanfcian,  not  the  enthusiast — the  master  and 
leader  of  spirits,  who  cahnly  marshals  and  drills  the  minds  he  has  en- 
rolled, not  die  fanatie^  who  is  sees  driving  the  herd  of  men  before  him  with 
a  fiery  scourge*    Mr.  Taylor  passes  in  review,  careful^|r  and  with  con- 

*  ''If  indfied,**  caolioaalj aad cbanetenrticallj says  Mr. Tayk)^  "^ the conimemal 
natimtmaybesaidti^ieUmaByoC  theelenieiiteof  axeligkMiseziftenGe.''  Per* 
tentous"ifr 
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siderable  minuteness,  the  singular  career  of  the  soldier-sidnt : — his  earlj 
expbits  in  the  field,  and 

——  hair-breadth  'scape  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach 

at  Pampeluna — hb  sickness  almost  unto  death,  but  which  in  its  results  be 
found  to  be  unto  life — ^his  dedication  to  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven — hb  pilgrimage,  in  uncouth  and  squalid  atlire,  through  regions 
which  he  had  before  traversed  as  the  handsome  and  sumptuously  garbed 
Spanish  gentleman — hb  attempt,  and  failure,  to  subveit  the  Crescent  and 
replace  it  by  the  Cross — his  preparation  for  future  labour  by  systematie 
studies  at  Barcelona  and  Paris — the  companionships  he  formed,  with 
Faber,  Xavier,  &c.,  and  their  joint  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus— 
their  itinerant  labours  in  Italy,  and  critical  mission  to  Rome — Loyola's 
appointment  as  general  of  the  company — hb  labours  more  abundant  in 
that  capacity  (now  "  seen  busy  and  reeking  in  the  scullion's  place,"  aod 
now  solving  the  subtlest  problems  in  casubtry  for  those  who  thronged 
him  as  a  physician  of  souls) — his  vigilance  in  detecting  and  rebutting  the 
assaults  of  heresiarchs,  and  in  nipping  the  bud  of  ambition  or  avarice  in 
those  of  his  Order* — and  his  final  exhaustion  under  pressure  of  toil,  and 
serene  rest  in  death  from  its  familiar  fatigues.     Stout  Protestant  as  Mr. 
Taylor  is,  he  allows  that 'St.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  devout — fervently  de- 
vout ;  and  that  our  anti-Romanist  notions  would  lead  us  into  a  very 
perilous  kind  of  uncharitableness,  if  they  forbade  our  thinking  of  the  arch- 
Jesuit  as  ^*an  eminently  good  and  Chrbtian  man."     His  intellect,  too, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,  was  of  gixmt  strength,  though  a  silken  thread  was  always 
enough  to  bind  it  in  allegiance  to  the  faith  and  usages  of  the  Church. 
And  thus,  while  Loyola  could  never  have  been  the  reformer  of  established 
systems,  since  he  '^  worshipped  every  shred  of  the  ecclesiastical  tatters  (^ 
past  ages,"  he  was,  nevertheless,  the  "  inventor  of  a  scheme  essentially  his 
own,  and  with  marvellous  sagacity,  and  a  tact  fertile  in  resources,  he  con- 
trived to  lodge  the  prodigious  novelty — the  Society  of  Jesus — ^within  the 
very  adytum  of  the  old  system,  and  to  do  so  without  noise,  without  any 
dbplacement  of  parts,  or  the  breaking  off  even  of  a  moulding  I     By  his 
hands  a  house  was  built  within  a  house  ;  yet  none  had  heard  the  dun  of 
the  builder's  tools  while  it  was  in  progress."     His  mastery  of  other  men 
b  ascribed  to  his  being  '*  more  master  of  himself  than  they  were  of  them- 
selves," even  when  they  were  his  superiors  in  mind  and  accomplbhments. 
With   strong  animal  impulses,  and  unusual  susceptibility  to  religious 
emotions,  so  that  hb  existence  resembled  a  sort  of  chronic  ecstasy,  it  was 
still  an  intellectual  impulse  that  ruled  hb  conduct  in  the  most  absolate 
manner,  from  that  moment  which  constitutes  the  real  starting-point  of  hb 
course.     And  the  idea  of  his  Institute  was  to  stretch  over  the  human 
family  a  perfect  domination,  independent  of  physical  force,  and  therefore 
able  to  set  it  at  defiance — to  absorb,  in  effect,  all  other  authorities,  aod 
eventually  to  rule  the  world  from  the  centre  of  a  single  bosom.     Hence 
its  agents  must  be  prepared  for  their  work  by  first  scooping  out  of  their 
bosom  every  atom  of  individual  conscience,  and  enjoining  on  them  a 
"  blind  obemence ;"  for,  necessarily,  its  own  agents,  as  they  must  be  to  it 
the  medium  of  its  omniscience,  must  themselves  have  become  thoroughly 

*  ^  At  one  time  we  find  him  on  his  knees  before  the  pope,  fervently  suj^meatiDg 
his  interposition  to  screen  some  Jesuit  head  from  an  impooding  mitre."— Xcf  fa, 
dLTiii. 
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translucent.  In  working  out  this  view  of  the  purport  of  Jesuitism,  Mr. 
Taylor  examines  in  some  detail  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  Letter  on 
Obedience^  and  the  Constitutions  ;  states  his  conjectures  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Society,  which  he  thinks  likely  to  favour  democracy  and 
pantheism  in  order  to  gain  its  ends  in  these  latter  days  of  ours ;  and 
winds  up  the  volume  with  a  chapter  on  Pascal  and  the  Provincial  Letters 
— commenting  sharply  on  the  failure  of  these  matchless  epistles  to  do 
Jesuitism  any  real  or  lasting  damage :  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  calculated  too  sanguinely  on  his  onslaught  being  productive  of  a 
heavier  blow  and  greater  discouragement. 

His  second  contribution  to  the  proposed  series  was  opportunely  suited 
to  the  time  of  its  publication  (1851),  when  a  schism  in  the  camp  of 
*' Methodism"  was  attracting  so  much  attention  among  Mr.  Taylor's 
world  of  readers,  and  was  being  agitated  daily  in  the  market-place,  weekly 
in  the  pulpit,  platform,  and  press,  monthly  in  the  magazines,  and  quarterly 
in  the  reviews.  This  work  was  entitled,  "  Wesley,  and  Methodism.*' 
Wesley  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  a  man  whose  eloquence 
and  logical  acuteness  might  have  made  him  eminent  in  literature,  whose 
genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu,  and  who, 
whatever  his  errors  may  have  been,  devoted  all  his  powers,  in  defiance  dF 
obloquy  and  derision,  to  what  he  sincerely  considered  as  the  highest  good 
of  his  species.*  Mr.  Taylor,  in  sketching  the  father  of  "  the  people  called 
Methodists,"  is  not  so  distinct  and  decisive  as  could  be  wisned.  He  is 
rather  severe  on  Southey's  well-known  biogr^hy,  as  marked  by 
"  flippancy"  and  "  vapid  arrogance,"  and  attempting  to  unravel  Me- 
thodism by  explications  ''as  ^tile  in  philosophy  as  they  are  false  in 
theology,"  and  in  effect  offering  for  solutions  of  the  "  phenomena"  mere 
''frigid  absurdities."  Coleridge,  too,  is  dismissed,  on  more  favourable 
terms  indeed,  but  still  as  one  whose  solutions  did  not  satisfy  himself,  and 
are  quite  unsatisfactory  to  others ;  he  undertaking  "  profoundly,"  to  do 
what  Southey  undertook  "  frivolously" — to  "  give  a  reason  for  the  bright 
greenness  and  the  gay  blossoms  of  May  ignoring  the  sun."f  Mr. 
Taylor,  for  his  part,  if  not  very  frivolous,'  is  not  very  profound,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  in  his  examination  of  Wesley's  character — nor  does  he  surround  it 
with  any  peculiar  originality  of  view,  or  novelty  of  suggestion,  or  fresh 
results  of  study:  indeed  the  portrait  is  almost  indefinite  in  outline,  the 
features  are  somewhat  inexpressively  rendered,  and  the  colouring  is  tame 
and  thin.  He  avows  his  reverential  idea  of  Wesley's  personal  virtues,  but 
treats  them  with  that  moderating  tone  of  calm  discrimination  which  gives 
value,  of  its  kind,  to  all  this  author's  writing^.  He  is  impressive  in  his 
testimony  to  the  courage  of  the  first  methodistic  preachers — a  courage,  he 
says,  far  surpassing  that  which  carries  the  soldier  through  the  hail-storm 
of  the  battle-field.  "  Ten  thousand  might  more  easily  be  found  who 
would  confront  a  batteiy,  than  two  "^o,  with  the  sensitiveness  of 
education  I  about  them,  could  mount  a  table  by  the  roadside,  give  out  a 

*  Macaulay's  Critical  Essays:  Art.  "Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society." 
t  We  can  fancy  S.  T.  C.  writing  some  highly  noticeable  marginalia  on  this 
criticism— especially  on  the  phrase  "  ignoring  the  sun,"  which  would  have  roused 
him  to  unwonted  animation  and  self-vindicating  emphasis.  It  was  not  S.  T.  C.'i 
habit  to  leave  out  the  sun  in  his  solar  system  of  divinity— notwithstanding  his 
commerce  with  philosophies  which  db. 

I  For  the  men  who  **  commenced  and  achieved  this  arduous  service"  wwe 
'*  scholars  and  gentlemen." 
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paalm,  and  gather  a  mob."  Sagaoity,  in  anj  high  and  enlarged  tensc^ 
ai  involving  prophetic  forethoa^vt  of  tiie  distent  issues  of  present  move- 
ments and  tendeneies,  is  denied  Wesley :  t^  allowed  him,  it  so  £v  abates 
necessarily  and  very  considerablyy  in  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate,  from  the 
reverence  usoally  paid  to  him,  as  a  thoioughly-ingenuoos  and  simple- 
minded  Christian  man.  At  the  same  time,  stress  is  Isid  on  his  amtoeratk 
tentimeni — diat  strong  feeling  which  the  *^  vulgar"  will  porsitt  in  ^taking 
for  vanity  or  arrogance,"  but  wfaidi  is  here  described  as,  at  the  wont, 
that  infatuation  of  a  Founder's  self-esteem,  whidi  works  as  an  irresistiUs 
energy  in  the  bosom  of  every  man  wrbo  is  bom  to  invent,  to  originate^  to 
lead  tne  way,  to  govern,  to  fomuL  '*  In  the  view,  or  in  the  feeling  of 
the  Inventor  or  Founder,  the  product  of  his  mind,  the  ripened  fruit  <£ 
long  and  painful  cogitation,  the  scheme,  the  system,  the  mechanian, 
which  has  filled  his  thoughts,  waking  and  sleeping,  from  year  to  yesr, 
has  become,  as  a  whole,  and  in  eaSi  ci  its  parts,  even  the  smalleft, 
identical  with  his  own  personal  consciousness :  to  excind  any  part  of  thu 
whole,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  amputate  a  limb,  or  to  pluck  out  an  m." 
We  are  also  directed  to  observe  how  Wesley's  fervour,  if  nndiminishsd, 
pezfaaps,  almost  to  the  last,  yet  came  under  the  control  of  a  slowly*so- 
quired  discretion^  and  spent  itself  in  modes  aoprovaUe — if  not  to  the 
maxims  of  workUv  wisdom,  yet  to  principles  wUch  a  merely  secohr  in- 
telligence recognises.  In  his  review  of  Wesley's  mental  diaraeter,  Mr. 
Taylor  points  out  **  wonder-loving  credulity"  as  his  most  prominent  in- 
firmity— a  weakness  which  ruled  him  from  the  beg^inning  to  the  end  of 
his  course — insomuch  that  it  is  mortifying  to  contemplate  an  instance 
like  this,  of  a  powerful  mind  bending  like  a  straw  in  the  wind  before  every 
whiff  of  the  supernatural  The  dcetches  included  in  tids  vohone  of 
certain  feUow-helpers  in  the  cause  of  Methodism — among  Aem,  George 
Whitefield  (the  classic  Leuconomos),  Charles  Wesley,  Fletcher  of  Madeky 
(a  name  invidiously  intruded  on  our  recent  polemics),  and  the  Coontess 
of  Huntingdon, — are  on  the  whxAe  meagre  and  jejune.  The  inqinry  into 
the  substance  of  Methodism  is  patiently  done,  but  inflicts  a  heavier  tax 
on  the  reader's  patience  also,  tnan  is  very  commonly  submitted  to— 
especiaUy  when  me  eondunon  of  the  dissertation  is  undistinguished  by 
remunerative  returns.  For  unusual  outlay  in  such  matters  one  is  apt  to 
stickle  for  unusual  profits  ;  the  call  suggests  the  bonus ;  and  if  at  the 
end  one  has  to  put  up  with  a  oommon-place  dividend,  one  grows  shy  of 
investments  in  the  same  concern,  and  goes  off  grombHng  anent  the  cobhp 
parative  vahir  of  the  jeti  and  the  ckandelle. 

Unless  our  conclusions  from  internal  evidence  be  over-hastily  drawn, 
the  inmortant  contiibatbn  to  the  ''  defence"  of  Christianity,  as  impugned 
by  modem  scepticism,  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  title,  ''  The  Restoration  of  Unbelief"  may  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor.  One  may  hope,  and  yet  not  be  very  confident,  that  this 
polemical  onset  wj\k  be  more  effectual  than  was  its  fi»erunner  oo 
''  Ancient  Christianity."  Let  us  add,  that  this  prolific  writer  has  also 
enriched  with  his  labours  some  of  our  higher-class  reli^ous  perio&als, 
as  the  North  British  Beview  &r  instance.  Among  his  cridcal  essays 
therein  we  remember  with  lively  interest  two  on  John  Foster  and  Thomas 
Chalmers. 
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FjtOM  Riga,  Reral,  and  Petersbui^g^,  steamers  rim  to  Helsingflorgy  a 
watenng^place  greatly  frequented  in  simiimer;  and  thence  others  carry 
the  trayelkr  to  Wiborg^  Alx),  and  Stockholm.  The  Storfursten  bcare  us 
in  six  hooii,  on  a  sunshiny  aftemoon,  from  Beval  to  Helsingflors.  It 
was  a  lovely  evening  when  we  approached  the  celebrated  harbour,  and 
steamed  in  past  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  which  truly  merits  its  title  of 
the  "impregnable,"  and  tiie  Russian  emperor  is  well  aware  that  he 
possesses  in  this  g^ranite  rock  a  jewel  more  valuable  than  the  finest  in  his 
diadem.  The  grey-brown  rocks,  the  red-brown  wooden-houses,  planted 
upon  it  with  military  regularity,  the  long  cannon  which  peep  out  from 
the  embrasures,  a  large  hull  which  has  been  covered  with  a  roof,  and  so 
forms  half-house,  half-ship— Hill  these  are  very  adapted  to  a  fortress,  but 
at  the  same  time  make  such  a  triste  impression,  that  the  traveller  is  glad 
to  e8C«4)e  into  the  inner  harbour  out  of  reach  of  the  many-pounden^  and 
approach  the  cheerful  town  of  Helsingflors.  But  before  landing  we  had 
to  endure  a  highly  unpleasant  siege  from  the  touts  who  came  on  board,  of 
both  sexes.  The  hotels  of  the  second  and  third  class  are  said  to  have 
only  woman  servants,  who  receive  no  wages  from  the  landlord,  but  depend 
on  douceurs  from  the  guests.  The  *'  Societ&ts  bus,"  an  hotel  of  the  first 
class  for  Finnland,  has  good  attendance,  and  deserves  a  word  of  praise^ 
though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  renown,  and  is  £eu*  inferior  to 
German  hotels  of  the  same  rank  as  regards  elegance  and  arrangement. 

The  town  of  Helsingflors,  which  contains  13,000  inhabitants,  is 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  porticms — the  old  and  new  town.  The 
latter  is  handsomely  built,  but  distractingly  reg^ular :  it  is  too  much  after 
the  Petersburg  fashion.  As  the  sea-bathing  is  pre-eminently  used  by 
Petersburgers,  and  the  town  owes  its  rapid  growth  to  them,  it  is  natural 
that  the  bathing  establishment,  in  whose  saloon  a  quantity  of  artificial 
mineral  water  is  swallowed  each  morning,  should  be  arranged  in  an 
elegant  style.  In  return  for  it,  the  pale  ladies  of  Petersburg  make  their 
appearance,  who  dress  themselves  en  grande  toilette  three  times  a  day. 
Through  these  visitors  from  the  great  Sybaritic  barracks,  Helsingflors 
has  lost  a  great  feature,  namely,  uie  extraordinary  cheapness  which  for- 
merly distinguished  it,  for  the  Petersburger  considers  ever^thii^  bad 
whicn  does  not  cost  a  high  price.  The  gardens  and  plantations  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  many  efegant  villas  adorn 
the  esplanade.  From  the  gardens  a  paUi  leads  to  a  rock,  whence  a  fine 
prospect  over  the  harbour  can  be  enjoyed.  When  we  scaled  it,  we  Ibund 
some  students  from  Dorpat  singing  the  quartette  of  "  Lorelei,"  which 
had  lost  none  of  its  beauty  at  this  distance  from  the  Rhine. 

As  the  weather  had  suddenly  become  very  fine,  we  determined  on 
making  our  trip  into  the  country  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  17th  June 
we  set  out  We  oould  not  sufficienUy  thank  the  persons  who  had  advised 
us  to  hire  cabric^ets  fcxr  the  trip  in  Hel&ing^ors,  and  not  trust  our  limbs 
to  the  Finnish  post-carts.  The  Russian  telegas  are  divans  in  comparison 
with  them.  Aa  open  eaae  is  laid  upon  two  Rreat  wheels,  and  across  this 
is  a  simple  board,  on  which  two  persons  find  room  until  they  are  jolted 
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off,  which  frequently  occurs.  If  a  wooden  chair  is  sabstituted  for  the 
board,  that  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  the  jolting,  and  this  equipage  can 
only  be  recommended  to  those  mythologists  who  wish  to  form  a  practical 
idea  of  Ixion's  sufferings  in  Hades.  For  half  a  rouble  per  diem^  comfort- 
able cabriolets  may  be  hired  in  Helsingflors,  in  which  two  persons  and 
some  luggage  can  be  stowed.  The  traveller  acts  as  driver;  the  postboy, 
or  skjutsgosse,  jumps  up  behind  or  runs  by  the  side.  At  times  he  £dl9 
off,  but  the  traveller  pays  little  attention  to  it,  for  Finnish  postboys  have 
capital  legs,  and  soon  reach  the  next  station.  It  is  not  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  let  him  out  of  sight;  for,  in  many  parts  of  Finnland,  especially 
where  cattle  is  reared,  gates  and  hedges  bar  the  traveller's  road.  The 
postboys  are  usually  active  fellows,  but  one  of  those  who  accompanied  us 
was  at  least  sixty,  another  not  more  than  six  years  of  age.  The  latter, 
dressed  only  in  a  shirt,  without  any  covering  to  his  head  and  feet,  went 
with  us  from  Graevilae  to  Ohripae.  His  mamma  harnessed  the  horse,  and 
planted  him  behind  the  cabriolet,  where  he  kept  his  seat,  for  we  looked 
round  several  times.  At  the  station  we  were  received  with  a  hurrah  on 
his  account  His  horse  was  taken  out,  he  lifted  upon  it,  fiastened  some- 
how with  the  harness,  and  so  I  hope  he  safely  returned  to  his  mamma«  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  notice  where  he  put  the  money  I  paid  him,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  people  whom  Atta  Troil  would  love — ^he  was  podcetless. 
The  postboys  in  Finnland  are  satisfied  with  very  small  fees,  and  indeed 
travelling  by  post  there  is  very  cheap.  In  consequence  of  the  stations 
being  near  one  another,  travelling  is  by  no  means  slow.  We  usually 
drove  a  Swedish  mile,  or  about  eight  English  miles,  in  an  homr. 

The  post  arrangements  in  Finnland  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  only 
horses  to  be  found  at  the  stations  are  what  are  termed  ''  reserve  horses.'* 
These  are  provided  by  the  peasants  in  the  vicinity.  A  fellow  comes  with 
a  horse  to  the  station  for  three  days,  and  then  returns  home  with  his 
earnings ;  another  peasant  takes  his  place.  Their  desire,  therefore,  is  to 
make  the  best  use  of  their  time,  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  tra- 
vellers get  away  so  quickly  from  the  stations.  Finnland,  moreover,  is 
entirely  free  from  that  cheating  and  extortion  so  prevalent  at  the  Russian 
stations.  The  money  is  not  paid  to  the  postboy  till  the  next  station  is 
reached. 

The  first  day's  journey  from  Helsingflors  to  Tawastehus  did  not  ofier 
us  much  worthy  inspection.  A  few  versts  from  Helsingflors  is  6am- 
melstadt,  formerly  the  capital  of  this  district,  but  now  bearing  no  resem- 
blance to  a  town.  Low,  grey,  barren  masses  of  rock  to  the  right  and 
left  endue  the  landscape  with  a  solemn  aspect  At  the  third  station  the 
first  forests  and  larger  corn-fields  commence ;  behind  the  fifUi,  the  first 
great  lake  is  seen,  and  the  Finnish  region  soon  commences,  while  up  to 
this  time  the  Swedish  language  had  been  the  dominant  one.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries  first  strikes  the  traveller  in  the  harness, 
for  the  Swedish  is  more  elegant  and  serviceable,  and  has  more  leather 
and  iron  about  it.  The  Finns  in  this  resemble  their  Esthonian  kinsmen, 
for  they  are  more  addicted  to  tying  knots  than  to  using  hooks,  and 
chatter  so  fast  while  doins^  it,  that,  although  several  persons  are  engnged 
in  putting  the  horse  to,  wey  take  an  immense  while  over  it 

At  several  stations  where  we  stopped,  we  did  not  neglect  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  were  frequently  reminded  of  north 
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German  farms.  At  one  place,  where  we  arrived  after  sundown,  we  saw 
at  least  twenty  head  of  cattle  in  famous  condition.  On  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  we  reached  Tawastehus,  a  town  situated  on  a  lake,  and  con- 
taining 3000  inhabitants.  The  country  around  is  reputed  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  Finnland ;  and  although  not  possessing  many  natural 
beauties,  the  prospect  is  pleasing.  In  this  part  of  the  country  the  most 
violent  contests  took  place  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  for  here, 
as  in  Livonia  and  other  countries,  the  religion  of  love  was  propagated  by 
fire  and  sword. 

We  found  g^od  entertainment  at  Sommer's  Hotel,  on  the  Church- 
square.  We  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  next  rooming  in  boating 
on  the  lake,  and  for  this  purpose  used  the  landlord's  long  wheel-boat, 
which  may  be  hired  at  a  reasonable  price.  Boats  with  two  wheels  are 
frequently  found  on  the  northern  lakes.  As  they  require  a  deal  of  room 
for  turning,  they  are  not  suited  for  the  rivers ;  and  on  this  occasion  we 
could  not  convince  ourselves  of  their  utility  on  a  lake,  for  the  crew,  which 
consisted  of  three  Russian  garrison  soldiers  or  kapustuiks,  whom  we 
picked  up  from  the  high  road,  were  very  wretched  sailors.  In  the  lake 
there  are  several  pretty  islands,  and  on  its  banks  the  little  gloomy  fortress 
of  Kronborg,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  annals  of  Finnland, 
but  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

The  distance  from  Tawastehus  to  Tammerfors  is  eighty  versts.  The 
road  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  gradually  ascends,  until  the  tra- 
veller arrives  on  a  plateau,  whence  he.  enjoys  an  unexpected  panorama. 
The  mirror  of  the  lake  lies  videly  extended  before  him,  and  is  fringed  by 
a  belt  of  forest  and  verdure.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
hot  beams  seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  nature — it  was  an  hour  generally 
very  unsuited  to  a  landscape ;  but  here  the  case  was  different.  The 
black  pine  forests  which  surround  the  lake,  and  impart  a  solemn  gloom, 
were  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  seemed  to  view  themselves  with 
delight  in  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  which  not  a  breath  disturbed.  It  was 
a  perfect  picture  of  tranquillity.  We  remained  for  some  time  on  a  spot 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  which  we  discovered  to  afford  the  finest  pros- 
pect, and  future  travellers  will  thank  us  for  committing  a  slight  crime 
against  forest  law,  by  breaking  down  a  young  pine  which  intercepted 
the  view. 

At  the  third  station,  Onkala,  is  situated  the  oldest  church  in  Finnland. 
In  its  vaults  some  ancient  mummies  are  preserved,  but  we  felt  no  inclina- 
tion to  search  for  traces  of  the  past  beneath  the  earth,  when  the  smiling 
present  upon  it  rendered  us  so  happy.  After  traversing  the  long  valley, 
we  again  ascended,  and  went  along  a  mountain  ridge,  with  thick  planta- 
tions on  either  side  the  road ;  here  and  there  we  had  a  glance  of  the 
lakes  to  the  right  and  left,  for  on  the  latter  side  another  great  lake  com- 
mences. Five  versts  from  the  fourth  station  a  broad  bridge  connects  the 
two  lakes,  and  from  a  height  to  the  lefb  we  ^ain  enjoyed  a  panorama 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  previous  one.  We  had  spent  so  much  time 
in  admiring  the  varied  prospects  which  presented  themselves  to  us  this 
afternoon,  that  we  did  not  reach  Tammerfors  till  late,  when  we  put  up 
at  Fontell's  Inn.  Some  famous  lake  trout  formed  the  staple  of  our 
supper,  to  which  we  paid  due  attention  in  spite  of  our  fatigue.  It  was  a 
rery  large  inn  for  a  small  town,  which  most  assuredly  will  become  better 
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known  when  trayellert  haye  discovered  the  beauties  of  FimJaiid.  For 
the  present  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  without  any  maitial-lookiiig  porter, 
er  green-aproned  waiter,  and  tried  to  make  our  wiihea  understood  in  our 
not  exemplary,  though  professcnially-acquired  Swedish,  to  the  acttre, 
merry  waitress,  who  was  the  only  attcmdant,  and  responded  to  our 
requests  with  a  melodious  and  peculiarly  modulated  ^^Jaaso."  The 
next  morning  we  went  out,  not  to  look  at  the  town,  but  ita  ouriosities, 
the  Fors  (waterfall),  and  the  manufactories  sitiuited  upon  it. 

After  taking  a  hearty  lunch,  and  laying  in  a  small  stock  of  wtne  kt 
our  next  journey,  for  we  should  travel  200  versts  without  ooming  to  a 
town,  we  started  for  the  K^to  Falls.  Fifteen  versts  to  the  west  of  Tam- 
merfors  is  the  Nockia  FaU,  which  is  well  worth  seeing ;  but  is  hr  infisnor 
to  the  Kyro  Fall.  We  decided  on  only  visiting  ihe  latter,  which  the 
reports  we  had  already  heard  about  it  made  us  anxious  to  aee.  Behind 
the  station  of  Ylajftrwi,  which  is  on  the  high  road  to  Abo,  we  had  to 
direct  our  steps  northwards.  A  few  versts  before  reaching  it  theie  is  a 
sign-post,  at  the  spot  where  we  had  to  enter  the  wood,  and  thenee  we 
progressed  slowly  over  roots  and  stones,  till  we  at  length  preferred  con- 
tinuing the  last  portion  of  our  route  on  foot,  for  if  our  cabriolet  had 
broken  down  we  should  have  been  in  an  awkward  position,  as  there  was 
not  a  house  visible,  nor  a  single  living  being.  The  Kyro  Falls  cannot  he 
seen  from  this  side,  until  you  come  close  to  them :  to  oompemsate  for 
this,  the  whole  view  is  presented  to  the  sight  at  once.  The  broad  stream 
flows  lazily  along  between  the  lofty,  forests  till  it  reaches  the  rodu,  and 
the  struggle  commences.  The  water  then  rushes  between  two  wissw  of 
rock  with  a  fall  of  forty  Feet,  then  bounds  over  a  smaller  pnec^ioe,  and 
is  gradually  collected  in  a  large  basin,  whence  it  flows  quietly  on.  Over 
the  smaller  fall  some  barked  pine-trees  are  laid,  so  that  the  visitor  msj 
cross  to  the  other  side ;  but  eye  and  ear  are  so  confused  by  tiie  soioe  ana 
noise,  that  at  first  I  did  not  feel  secure,  and  missed  a  balustrade.  While 
seated  at  lunch  a  quantity  of  children  collected  round  us,  each  of  whom 
uttered  the  same  incomprehensible  request  in  Finnish.  It  cooUL  be 
easily  conjectured  that  some  coppers  would  be  the  proper  repW  to  this 
Carmen,  so  I  gave  each  of  them  a  kopek.  Whence  tnese  children,  all 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  came.  Heaven  alone  knows^  for  them  waa  only 
one  very  small  cabin  visible. 

At  eleven  in  the  evening  we  reached  the  second  station  firom  Kyrofors, 
which  bore  the  melodious  name  of  Hertuala;  but  the  name  waa  uie  only 
thine  pleasing  about  it.  We  passed  a  rather  large  viUage^  with  poor 
wooden  houses  and  a  miserable  road,  before  reaching  Staschun.  Fortu* 
nately  it  was  not  dark.  Still  this  poor  village  oflerdi  us  a  earioos  q»ee- 
tacle.  A  great  portion  of  the  population,  male  and  female,  were  eomiag 
from  bathing — the  men  en  simple  chemise :  one  of  them  sal,  as  it  9f 
peared,  in  a  very  comfortable  position,  in  the  same  costume  Uiat  Adson 
wore  before  the  Fall,  and  yet  it  was  neither  hot  nor  paradisaical  here. 
We  were,  however,  glad  ot  the  opportunity  to  see  that  the  natives  of 
Hertuala  were  of  tremendously  muscular  development  We  had  about 
130  versts  still  to  travel  before  reaching  Abo,  and  we  had  intended  to  do 
the  distance  without  a  stoppage,  but  I  felt  that  my  strength  woold  not 
permit  it,  so  I  lay  down  at  the  station  of  Karoa  to  rest  myself!  Two 
ooan*  sleep  refreshed  me.     Had  I  then  been  able  to  g^  a  eap  of  eoA* 
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I  should  baYe  been  perfeodj  bappy,  but  audi  a  transatlaiitic  luxury  could 
not  be  expected  in  Karoa.  Fresb  milk  was  the  substitute,  black  kna^a 
bread  and  butter  were  added;  and  to  g^ve  us  a  great  treat,  a  little,  round> 
fur-hsdred,  barefooted  girl  brought  us  some  salt  fish  and  broiled  bacoo. 
We  then  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  through  a  less  interesting,  though 
more  fertile  district  than  tiiat  we  had  lately  seen ;  on  all  aides  were  villages 
and  cultivated  fields.  A  stream,  filled  with  rapids,  ran  along  at  our  right 
hand.  We  were  struck  by  a  number  of  windmills,  so  small,  that  thej 
looked  like  toys  for  grown-up  persons.  As  we  drove  along,  a  straoge 
comrade  met  us,  Atta  Trail's  brown  cousin.  Poor  Bruin  was  provided  with 
an  iron  muzzle,  and  was  led  at  the  end  of  a  chain  by  a  tall,  bearded 
Russian,  at  whose  side  walked  another,  with  a  long  sta£f  and  some  bag- 
gage.  As  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  bear's  performance,  the  poor 
sufferer  was  forced  to  commence,  although  already  highly  tormented  by 
marching  under  the  burning  sun.  A  number  of  young  people  had  ar- 
rived from  the  village.  His  leader  now  made  a  long  address  to  Bruin  : 
'*  See,  bear,  we  caught  you  in  the  forest  when  you  were  very  httle,  &r 
from  here,  and  we  took  care  of  you,  so  that  you  grew  a  big  fellow  and 
now  go  travelling  with  us.  Once  we  came  to  a  large  city  where  the 
soldiers  marched  up  and  down  before  the  gate,  and  you  saw  it,  and  learned 
how  to  march  and  go  through  the  exercise;  so,  show  the  gentlemen  how 
cleverly  you  can  do  it."  And  Bruin  marched,  and  exercised,  and 
presented  the  long  staff,  and  growled  while  doing  it  ^' And  then  we 
went  into  the  villages,  where  the  boys  and  girls  danced,  and  you  liked 
it,  and  learned  to  dance  too."  And  Bruin  danced  his  ballet^  and  growled 
again.  '<  Now  the  girls  have  seen  you  dance,  they  will  give  us  bread  and 
meat  and  schnaps,  and  we  will  eat  and  drink  and  rest  in  the  village,  and 
the  gentlemen  will  give  us  a  few  kopeks."  Bruin  was  obliged  to  turn  some 
somersaults,  and  growled  worse  than  ever,  and  the  performance  was  over. 
The  two  Russians  had  come  hither  from  the  government  of  Orel  with 
their  supporter,  and  intended  to  travel  towards  the  extreme  north  of  Finn- 
land. 

After  making  up  for  the  time  devoted  to  this  performance  by  travelling 
quickly,  we  soon  reached  Paavi,  a  very  comfortable-looking  station,  al 
which  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  marriage.  The  entrance  and 
the  doors  were  adorned  with  boughs;  two  large  silver  goblets  and  silver 
spoons  in  no  small  quantity  were  being  furbished  up,  and  busy  activity 
prevailed  everywhere.  The  yard  was  very  dean,  for  it  was  built  on  a 
huge  block  of  g^ranite.  Near  the  dweUing-house,  to  which  a  flight  of 
wooden  steps  led,  were  the  stables  and  bam  on  either  side;  in  the  house 
itself  was  a  spacious  light  kitchen,  and  in  this  again  a  quantity  of  larse 
and  small  very  clean  milk  vessels;  beneath  the  roof  hung  the  hard  i^itadm 
bread  in  long  rows.  The  hostess,  who  was  buaed  at  ti^e  hearth,  seemed 
highly  gratified  at  the  praises  we  bestowed  on  her  labcnratory,  and  served 
us  up  a  bountiful  breakfast,  fresh  milk,  schnaps,  a  basket  of  knacka  bread, 
butter,  fresh  goat's  cheese,  salted  salmon,  salt  beef,  and — a  great  deli- 
cacy among  the  Finns — salt  cow-udder.  We  did  all  in  our  power,  though 
far  from  what  the  hostess  considered  a  proper  appreciation  of  her  dainties. 
We  were  waited  upon  by  a  barefiboted,  active  youne  girl,  who  more  re- 
sembled an  Irish  Peggy  than  a  daughter  of  Fimilana.  As,  however,  ska 
could  only  ^peak  Finnish,  any  conversation  on  our  part  was  imposiiUe. 

2  f2 
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When  we  inquired  what  we  had  to  pay  from  the  hostess,  who  spoke 
Swedish,  she  asked  six  kopeks  (about  2d.)  apiece.  We  gare  her  some- 
thing more,  with  an  intimation  that  it  was  for  the  girl,  who  curtseyed 
with  intense  delight,  and  gave  us  innumerable  blessings  as  we  drove 
away. 

At  the  station  of  Isomaa  the  river,  which  till  then  had  been  on  oar 
right,  suddenly  turned  to  the  left ;  its  banks  are  low,  and  formed  of 
granite,  which  the  water  has  worn  perfectly  smooth.  At  the  last  station 
before  reaching  Abo  the  prospect  became  very  beautiful ;  the  forest-dad 
heights  form  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the  countless  groups  of  islands 
which  we  should  have  to  pass  on  our  return  voyage.  The  tower  of  the 
principal  church  of  Abo  is  seen  long  before  the  town  is  reached;  but  the 
road  winds  in  the  most  extraordinary  fashion  among  the  mountains.  At 
eleven  o*clock  we  at  last  reached  Abo.  We  had  only  one  day  to  devote 
to  this  town,  but  the  time  was  quite  sufficient,  as  we  knew  nobody  there 
who  could  detain  us,  and  the  town  itself,  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
offers  little  to  the  traveller's  notice.  Abo  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Finn- 
land.  St.  Erik  built  the  first  Christian  church  here  in  1157.  Through 
the  great  fire  in  1826,  the  greater  portion  of  the  town  was  burnt  down; 
nor  was  the  university  with  its  library  saved.  Since  that  time  Abo  has 
become  a  modem,  regularly  built,  very  busy  town,  with  14,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  does  not  lie  on  the  sea,  but  on  a  river,  up  which  small  vessels 
can  reach  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  commerce  is  not  inconsiderable ; 
a  proof  of  its  monetary  resources  and  enterprising  spirit  is  shown  in  several 
larg^  whaling  vessels,  which  were  sent  to  Bremen  to  complete  their  equip- 
ment, and  are  now  on  their  way  to  the  Antarctic  regions.  The  only 
portion  remaining  of  the  university,  founded  by  Queen  Christina,  but 
removed  in  1827  to  Helsinflors,  is  an  observatory  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
granite  hill,  but  which  is  no  longer  used  for  its  old  purpose,  for  it  has  been 
converted  into  an  excellent  navigation  school. 

In  the  high  church,  whose  tower  and  exterior  are  very  unprepossessing, 
there  are  several  remarkable  graves ;  for  instance,  that  of  Catharine 
Monstochtu,  a  Finnish  peasant  girl,  wife  of  the  unhappy  Erik  XIV.,  and 
the  grave  of  the  Finnish  colonel,  Stahlhandske,  the  brave  comrade  of 
Gustav  Adolph  and  Torstenson.  Of  the  public  buildings  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  now  the  new  prison,  built  in  a  castellated  style.  An  extensive 
prospect  is  enjoyed  from  it,  down  the  river  to  the  sea.  The  old  castle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  historically  noteworthy,  in  which  Erik  XIV. 
was  confined  for  two  years  after  his  deposition,  but  he  was  not  murdered 
here,  but  at  Gripsholm.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Cowie,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  has  resided  for  several  years  in  Abo,  we  visited  during  the 
afternoon  a  few  pleasure-gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  of  which 
the  prettiest  is  the  Lille  Heikele,  but  these  suburban  beauties  possessed 
little  charm  for  us  after  the  splendid  prospects  we  had  enjoyed  in  the 
interior. 

As  the  steamer  started  the  next  morning  punctually  at  four  o'clock 
for  Helsingflors,  we  deemed  it  advisable  to  go  on  board  over  night,  and 
we  slept  comfortably  for  a  few  hours  in  our  berths.  The  movement  of 
the  vessel  woke  me  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  hurried  on  deck.  Our  pas- 
sage through  the  islands  had  commenced.  Would  that  I  could  find 
words  to  describe  it  properly  I    The  majority  of  the  thousands  of  rocl^ 
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islets  are  thickly  covered  with  trees ;  here  and  there,  alone,  a  colossal 
barren  rock  rises,  resembling  a  petrified,  antediluvian  tortoise.  Without 
this  vegetation,  the  passage  through  the  islands  would  have  something 
uncomfortable  about  it,  and  appear  a  dangerous  operation  to  the  unsea- 
manlike  eye.  As  it  was,  we  felt  ourselves  so  attracted^  on  this  lovely 
summer's  mom,  by  the  constant  variety  of  the  panorama,  the  g^reen  of 
the  pines  was  so  refreshing,  the  water  so  clear  and  blue,  the  sun  so  smiling, 
that  we  felt  a  wondrous  tranquillity  pervade  our  minds.  White  sails, 
large  and  small,  enlivened  the  sea.  The  majority  of  the  islands  are  un- 
inhabited, a  paradise  for  game  and  birds.  Here  and  there  a  fisherman's 
hut  stands  on  the  shore,  which,  probably,  the  next  autunm  storm  will 
hurl  into  the  sea.  On  one  of  the  larger  islands,  the  captain  told  us, 
there  was  a  madhouse  for  females — a  strange  choice  of  situation.  For 
incurables,  he  added.  Jasso !  the  rest  would  soon  be  counted  among  the 
incurables.  Nine  months  the  howling  of  the  storm,  a  rolling  sea,  and 
the  cry  of  the  gulls ;  and  for  the  eye  an  unending  monotony.  What  a 
melancholy  prospect  1 

From  time  to  time  the  number  of  the  islands  became  smaller.  At 
mid-day  we  passed  a  small  fortress.  Our  passage  then  became  narrower, 
and  for  several  miles  it  seemed  like  sailing  along  a  river :  at  the  narrow- 
est part,  the  Jungfemsunde,  two  ships  cannot  pass.  We  then  got  into 
open  water,  and  reached  Hebingflors  at  eight  in  the  evening.  As  we 
had  enjoyed  beautiful  weather,  all  the  passengers  had  proved  themselves 
famous  sailors.  Coffee  at  six,  breakfast  at  nine,  dinner  at  three,  suited 
every  one  capitally ;  a  few  choice  spirits  indulged  in  a  glass  of  wine  or 
Swedish  punch,  a  mixture  of  arrack,  hock,  sugar,  and  a  little  water. 

Several  nations  were  represented  among  the  passengers.     Mr.  H j  a 

young  American  clergyman,  with  his  virife,  had  travelled  through  Sweden 
and  Norway,  and  were  now  going  further  on  the  grand  tour.  The 
honeymoon  of  the  youn^  couple  did  not  yet  appear  to  be  over,  they  were 
all-sufficient  for  themselves,  and  sat  during  the  whole  passage  on  one  and 
the  same  bench,  reading  from  the  same  book.  The  young  lady  seemed 
now  and  then  inclined  to  take  part  in  our  conversation,  but  her  husband 
appeared  to  be  no  friend  of  '*  soft  sawder.** 

A  young,  serious^looking  man,  with  a  military  moustache,  and  his  arm 
in  a  sling,  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  the  deck.  He  was  a  Finnlander, 
who  had  served  in  the  Caucasus.  His  emperor  is  siud  to  have  christened 
him  the  '^  Bravest  of  the  Brave."  A  still  grater  emperor  once  gave  the 
same  title  to  a  great  general. 

A  second  visit  to  Helsingflors  could  not  possess  the  same  interest  as 
the  first,  for  it  wanted  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  still  the  scene  was  very 
beautiful.  Three  guns  from  our  vessel  had  been  re-echoed  from  the  rocks 
to  the  right,  and  announced  our  arrival  far  and  wide.  A  hurried  fare- 
well from  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  glorious  day  with  us — a  good-by, 
captain ! — and  we  were  once  more  in  the  beautiful  Helsingflors.  Our 
last  business  in  Finnland  was  to  spend  a  few  days  here.  We  made  a 
glorious  boat  excursion  to  Durholm,  where  the  Villa  Bockstrom,  with  its 
pretty  grounds  and  majestic  trees,  is  an  enviable  summer-residence. 

On  the  next  day,  a  Sunday,  the  sky  was  very  gloomy,  but  trusting  to 
our  good  luck,  we  went  on  board  a  little  steamer,  which  was  going  to 
sail  among  the  neighbouring  islands  with  a  military  band.     But  we  were 
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punished  for  our  confidence.  Had  a  tenth  portion  of  the  strangers  then 
residing  in  Helsingflors  taken  part  in  the  trip,  the  undertaking  would 
have  been  highly  successful  for  the  captain,  out,  except  ourseWes,  the 
only  passengers  were  a  Russian  major,  a  tradesman  of  Helsi]^;flor8,  and 
a  lady  who  appeared  to  have  a  gratb  ticket.  We  had  no  foreboding  of 
the  horrors  which  impended  over  us ;  a  storm  would  have  been  pleasanter 
to  our  ears  than  the  horrible  sounds  with  which  serpent,  horns,  and  dt- 
rionette  tried  to  drown  each  other's  sound.  I  was  once  present  at  a 
soiree  musicals  in  a  madhouse ;  I  heard  in  Reval  half  a  violin  eoneerto 

Elayed  by  a  travelling  Marquis  Prosper  Manara — but  this  was  the  most 
orrible  of  musical  horrors.  And  of  what  use  would  a  pound  of  cotton 
have  been  here,  and  where  could  we  crawl  for  refuge  in  this  dwarf  of  a 
steamer  with  its  half-pony  power  p  Such  military  music  in  the  field  would 
cause  troops  to  look  death  boldly  in  the  hce.  In  addition,  a  fine  lab 
accompanied  us  on  our  trip,  and  the  jolliest  among  us  could  not  soeeeed 
in  raismg  our  depressed  spirits ;  it  was  and  remained  an  unlucky  excur- 
sion. The  evening  in  the  Bath-house  consoled  us  in  some  measure  for 
the  afternoon.  Our  stay  in  Finnland  was  now  drawing  to  a  close^  and 
on  the  next  morning,  at  nine,  the  Prince  Menischik^  earned  us  back 
toReval. 

I  have  but  little  to  add  to  my  travelling  sketches.  I  cannot  presume 
to  give  any  description  of  the  Finnish  character,  for  my  stay  in  the 
country  was  too  short,  and  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  in  the  in- 
terior restrained  by  my  very  defective  knowledge  of  their  lang^uage ;  hot 
more  especially  am  I  deficient  in  that  impudence  peculiar  to  maaj  tra- 
vellers, who  boldly  describe  a  land  and  country  after  a  trip  eqvaOy 
hurried  with  mine.  I  can  only  add  a  few  traits  to  assist  die  seate  in 
forming  his  idea  of  Finnland  and  the  Finns. 

Although  climate  and  soil  are  so  unfavourable,  agriculture  has  mads 
considerable  progress.  The  drainage  of  large  morasses— Finaland  in 
Finnish  is  called  suamaay  or  swamp — ^has  been  latterly  eairied  on  with 
success.  Industry  has  also  made  great  advances ;  but  in  the  nMtau&c* 
tories  only  a  minority  of  the  workmen  are  Finns,  as  the  latter  chieAy  de- 
vote themselves  to  agriculture  and  seamanship.  The  Finns  have  alwaji 
been  known  as  famous,  case-hardened  sailors  ;  the  Russian  mazine  draws 
its  best  hands  fix>m  Finnland,  and  a  great  number  of  Finnish  saikra  serve 
on  board  the  merchant  vessels  of  their  own  and  neigywuring  coontriea 
These  Finnish  sailors,  of  whom  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  my  tiaw^ 
make  a  much  less  pleasing  impression  than  the  agricultural  Finns,  wIkmb 
I  now  saw  in  the  interior  of  the  land ;  the  difference  of  their  porsuits 
probably  explains  this.  The  rustics  are  a  powerful,  good-looking,  gttM- 
rally  fur-haired  race  of  men,  and  usually  very  honest  and  modest  I 
will  relate  an  anecdote  in  proof  of  this.  At  a  station  not  far  from 
Abo  our  cabriolet  wanted  greasing.  The  station  people  appealed  to 
be  all  in  the  fields :  hence  the  postboy,  who  had  driven  es  dras  fiur, 
undertook  to  do  it,  and,  did  it  excellently.  Cap  in  hand  he  oame  up  to 
me  and  asked  for  a  pour  hoire.  When  I  gave  nim  8  kopeks  (or  dboat 
Id.),  he  looked  at  them  for  awhile,  so  that  I  thought  this  Kttle  sum  £d 
not  satisfy  him  ;  but  no,  he  returned  me  two  kopeks,  and  wbea  I  put 
them  in  liis  hand  again,  and  a  few  more  in  addkton,  he  stood  epes- 
moethed,  and  looked  after  the  liberal  gentkmaa  as  we  drove  awnr. 
In  the  northern  districts  round  Tomea,  a  very  powerful,  but  wud,  race 
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of  men  is  found,  and  hence  they  have  heen  prohihited  from  wearing  the 
wooden-handled  knife,  carried  in  a  leathern  helt  round  the  waist,  which 
all  the  male  Finns  cany.  These  knives  are  generally  excellent,  and  very 
prettily  finished.  I  hought  one  from  a  peasant  for  the  very  reasonahio 
price  of  30  kopeks.  The  Finnland  schools  are  still  lamentably  few,  but 
there  is  no  lack  of  churches  in  the  populated  districts.  A  great  portion 
of  these  churches  are  built  of  wood,  and  painted  with  the  favourite  brown- 
red  colour.  At  first  this  gloomy  exterior  was  repugnant  to  me,  but  at 
length  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  it  seemed  suited  to  the 
serious  character  of  the  scenery.  The  belfiry  is  often  built  by  the  side  of 
the  church.  The  manses  are  generally  spacious  and  cheerful,  u3i  many 
of  them  are  built  at  the  most  beautiful  spots. 

The  language  of  the  educated  Finns  is  Swedish,  but  latterly  a  Finno- 
mania  has  been  widely  propagated ;  some  even  entertain  the  flatteriing 
hope  of  introducing  the  Finnish  language  in  the  higher  schools,  aad  evea 
in  the  university.  This  national  desire  is  certainly,  in  one  respect,  very 
laudable,  for  a  colloquial  divergence  between  the  educated  classes  and  tbie 
people  of  a  country  can  lead  to  the  most  terrible  estrangement,  but  the 
trop  tard  retains  its  value  hare.  History  furnishes  sufficient  examples, 
that  it  is  futile  at  the  twelfth  hour  to  try  and  save  a  nationality.  Per- 
chance the  eleventh  hour  has  only  yet  arrived  for  Finnland ;  but  the 
Rossian  assimilation  will  gain  the  victory  in  Finnland,  as  it  has  done  ia 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Curland,  where  the  educated  and  richer  dassea 
have  stood  for  years  in  a  national  and  colloquial  contrast  to  the  people. 
From  this  attempt  in  Finnland  even  less  salvation  is  to  be  expected,  a% 
through  material  views,  the  inhaUtants  of  Finnland  incline  to  the 
Russian  government.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  Finnland  so  little  sym- 
pathy for  Sweden,  though  the  commerce  with  that  country  b  very  ooa-. 
siderable. 

If  we  inquire  what  books  have  been  lately  printed  in  the  Finnish 
language,  we  receive  the  answer  :  <<  Devotional  and  agricultural  works." 
Russia  suffers  no  others.  Finnland*8  best  poet,  Riumberg,  writes  in 
Swedish,  and  the  Finns  read  and  sing  his  poems  with  enthusiasm,  ^nd 
prudence  bids  them  hold  firmly  to  their  Swedish  or  Germanic  origin,  or 
else  they  will  arouse  a  conflict  among  themselves,  from  which  Russia 
will  derive  the  sole  benefit.  Russia  follows  a  safe  track  in  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  non-Russian  people  subjected  to  her  sceptres,  for  she  is  sup- 
ported by  the  apostates,  who  become  traitors  to  their  nation  for  the  sake 
of  the  material  advantages  offered  them.  There  are  900  Finns  serving 
as  officers  in  the  Russian  army  ;  how  many  of  these  will  remain  Finns  ? 
A  man  firom  one  of  the  first  €&milies  in  Finnland  is  at  the  head  of  the 
university  of  Helsingflors ;  is  he  a  good  Finn  ?  A  year  ago  he  gave  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  question,  when  he  claimed  Rusoan  aasist- 
anoe  to  remove  forty  students,  his  young  countrymen,  from  the  univer- 
sity, because  they  wouM  not  accept  his  invitation  to  a  ball  he  gave.  The 
matter  was  partly  hushed  up,  because  the  government  of  St.  Peterobuig 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  too  openly,  till  the  harvest  was  ripe. 

Let  us  hope  that  my  Casssodra  prophecy,  that  Finnland,  which  in  its 
whole  extent  has  only  belonged  to  Rossiasmce  180^  may  not  be  Rossi- 
fied  in  a  shorter  time  than  livonisi  Estho^il^  and  Curland,  be  not  fill- 
filled !  Still,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  the  Fiims  ought  carefiiUy  to 
itadj  the  kter  Uiitory  ef  thaM  taree  profiaeeal 
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PETER'S,  CHRISTMAS  EVE,  1853. 

By  C.  p. 

i. — the  oardikals'  levee. 

"The  new  Cardinals  receive  to-night:  are  you  going?"  Smith  says 
to  Jones. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  I  shall  drop  in,**  he  answers,  in  an  ofP-hand 
way,  a^if  he  thought  it  rather  a  bore  than  otherwise ;  but  still,  for  fear 
they  should  be  disappointed,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  that  little 
sacrifice. 

Following  the  example  set  us  by  these  two  distinguished  trayellers,  we 
dined  at  five  o*clock,  and  ordered  the  carriage  at  seveD ;  for  these  aflhirs 
come  off  very  early ;  and  a  much  more  sensible  plan  it  is,  and  one  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  our  countrymen  should  adopt.  What  ecm 
be  the  use  of  giving  parties  at  midnight,  and  having  to  go  to  bed  about 
the  time  one  ought  to  be  getting  up  ? 

We  soon  got  into  a  long  string  of  carriages  bound  to  the  same  place 
as  our  own,  and  moved  slowly  up  towards  the  palace.  Outside  there 
were  two  bands  playing  in  wooden  galleries,  erected  for  the  porpoee,  and 
covered  with  red  cloth.  The  street  was  lit  un  by  torches ;  and  the^ 
leader,  an  excited  gentleman  with  a  long  moustache,  was  waving  about  a 
wand  of  office  in  a  frantic  manner.  An  immense  crowd  was' collected, 
who  appeared  to  be  very  orderly,  and  were  evidently  enjoying  the  music 
much.  Selection  from  "  II  Trovatore,"  of  course  ;  they  were  playing  the 
blacksmiths'  chorus,  with  the  hammer  and  tongs  accompaniment,  as  we 
drove  up. 

We  were  hurled  out  of  the  carriage  pretty  quickly,  and  up  some  broad 
stairs,  brilliantly  illuminated  and  lined  with  servants,  through  some  ante- 
rooms, opening  one  through  the  other  with  velvet  curtains  instead  of 
doors;  where  were  collected  many  melancholy  gentlemen  in  black  shorts 
and  buckles,  who  roared  out  the  names  from  one  to  the  other  in  a 
stentorian  voice  as  the  people  walked  in.  It  is  rather  a  trying  thing 
even  in  England  to  come  rorward  under  these  circumstances ;  but  here, 
where  they  don't  even  catch  the  name  the  first  time,  and  at  each  repeti- 
tion make  it  undergo  a  further  change,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
advance  with  that  easy  assurance  and  gentlemanly  nonchalance  which  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  an  Englishman  abroaa.  Just  inside  the  door 
of  the  receiving-room  stood  the  two  new  Cardinals,  dressed  in  black,  with 
diamond  stars  on  their  hearts.  We  did  not  stop  to  converse,  partly  be- 
cause the  people  behind  us  were  trampling  on  our  heels  and  poking  us  in 
the  back,  and  partly  because  we  had  nothing  much  to  say.  On  the  lef^ 
of  the  door  was  the  Princess  Doria,  resplendent  with  diamonds.  When- 
ever new  Cardinals  are  created  one  of  these  soirees  take  place,  and  they 
get  some  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ladies  in  Rome  to  receive  the 
company  for  them  at  the  door;  to  the  first  reception,  everybody  who 
likes  comes,  uninvited,  to  pay  their  respects.  A  more  select  one  takes 
place  a  £ew  nights  after,  to  which  the  Cardinals  issue  invitations  only  to 
their  friends,  and  those  who  make  interest  for  them.  We  made  two 
graceful  bows  to  the  right  and  lef^  and  pushed  our  way  forward  into  the 
masses  of  people  who  filled  the  body  cf  the  xtxmu    ft  was  a  glitteiiiig 
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throng  with  a  vengeance ;  I  never  saw  so  many  different  costumes  and 
uniforms  crowded  together  in  so  small  a  place  in  my  life ;  there  must 
have  been  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  a  space  that  would  not  hold 
more  than  two  or  three  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  The  proportion  was 
about  six  men  to  one  lady,  and  amongst  the  Italians  six  priests  to  one  of 
every  other  profession.  There  were  all  the  Cardinals  with  little  bits  of 
red  caps,  like  pen-wipers,  stuck  on  the  tops  of  their  heads.  There  was  a 
group  of  six  of  them,  standing  all  together  as  we  came  in,  listening  to 
one  who  was  holding  forth  in  the  most  voluble  manner :  there  was  no 
mistaking  that  thick-set  man,  with  those  harsh  features,  which  would  be 
downright  vulgar  if  they  were  not  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  talent 
which  you  see  when  you  look  into  his  face  more  closely — it  was  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Another  diminutive  man,  in  a  blue  and  gold  uniform,  with  a 
quiet  but  shrewd  face,  was  also  a  lion,  and  was  pointed  out  to  everybody 
as  one  of  the  chief  ministers. 

There  were  gentlemen  of  the  clerical  profession  in  all  kinds  of  different 
costumes.  Some  in  long  black  pinafores  put  on  behind,  like  an  under- 
graduate at  an  English  university;  others  in  tight  cassocks,  which  made 
them  look  the  same  size  all  the  way  down,  like  the  figures  of  Noah  and 
his  children  in  the  arks,  which  used  to  supply  so  much  innocent  recrea- 
tion in  childhood's  happy  days ;  others  in  black  cut-away  coats,  with 
magnificent  diamond  orders  glittering  on  their  breasts,  rings  on  their 
fingers,  and,  not  unfrequently,  belles  on  their  toes,  too,  by  the  way;  but 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  there  was  one  little  peculiarity  you  might 
observe  in  all  of  them,  which  was  the  power  of  looking  different  ways 
with  both  eyes  at  once,  one  over  each  shoulder,  whilst  their  feuses  were 
turned  towsuxls  you.  You  never  saw  them  gaping  and  staring  about  like 
one  set  of  our  countrymen,  or  sticking  their  chins  out,  and  looking  witli 
half-closed  eyes,  as  if  it  were  too  much  exertion  to  look  straight  like 
another  ;  but  they  began  at  a  man's  feet,  and  worked  him  upwards,  from 
underneath  their  eyes.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  comfortable  sensation 
being  looked  over  m  this  way,  and  gives  one  rather  a  fit  of  cold  shivers. 
Then  they  don't  shove  through  the  crowd,  stamping  on  everybody's  toes, 
and  saying  <*  Pardong  'siewr"  (as  if  that  was  any  consolation  to  the 
agonised  sufferer,  by  the  way),  but  they  have  a  kind  of  feline  way  of 
creeping  about,  and  gliding  through  the  most  crowded  places  without 
disturbing  anybody.  A  celebrated  beauty  was  sitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  and  round  her  was  collected  a  crowd  of  admirers,  her  own 
countiymen,  passing  their  remarks  on  her  personal  appearance  with  that 
taste  and  good  breeding  for  which  we  are  so  justly  remarkable. 

^'  Seen  Lady  Belgravia  p"  said  Jones. 

"  No  ;  which  is  she  ?" 

'<  Here,  close  to  you,"  with  a  motion  of  his  elbow  in  the  direction. 
^'  She  was  the  great  belle,  you  know,  Lady  Amelia  de  Burley ;  hasn't  she 
a  pretty  mouth  ?" 

**  H'm— I  think  I  like  her  eyes  better  ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  though, 
she-cuts  down  the  foreigners  a  little,  don't  she  ?" 

And,  after  a  good  stare.  Smith  and  Jones  walk  on,  till  somebody  else 
strikes  them,  whose  personal  appearance  they  discuss  in  the  same  audible 
tone. 

1  wish  I  was  a  great  beauty ;  it  must  be  so  nice  to  hear  these  kind  of 
thugs  laid  of  one. 
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There  are  no  invitationB  to  these  parties ;  eyer^bod^  walks  in, 
about,  and  goes  away  just  when  he  likes,  which  is  generallj  tole* 
rably  early,  for  the  heat  is  great,  and  there  is  no  possi^W  o£  ntting 
down.  More  than  half  those  present  were  English,  and  one  heard  one's 
native  tongue  talked  on  all  sides  in  all  its  elegant  simplicity  and  Saixm 
purity. 

^'  I  say,  trouble  you  for  that  swell  with  a  hole  in  the  back  of  his  head?" 

'^  Whicii  do  you  mean;  next  the  party  in  blue  and  gold,  with  whits 
bags  and  a  yellow  stripe  ?" 

^*  No^  no,  not  him  ;  that  fellow  in  blacks  and  mlks,  next  the  hiisato 
individual  with  a  wide-awake  under  his  arm ;  isn't  that  a  nobby  diamond 
ring  he's  got  on  his  finger  p" 

"  Piping  hot,  isn't  it  r 

^'  I  believe  you ;  been  running  into  my  boots  for  some  time  ;  can't  one 
get  anything  to  drink  ?" 

<<  Well,  I  heard  there  were  ices  somewhere,  but  they  were  all  melted 
before  you  could  begin  to  eat  'em}  and  you  had  to  lap  'em  up  in  a  tepid 
state." 

«  Hang  TOUT  ices,  I  want  a  glass  of  beer ;  but  I  suppose  there's  no 
getting  such  a  thing  in  this  hole." 

Oh,  dear !  if  Ms  is  the  Italian's  idea  of  our  language,  no  wonder 
ihey  are  always  telling  you,  "  La  lingua  Inglese  e  MOLTo  difficile.'' 

What  tribes  of  our  countrymen  there  are,  to  be  sure ;  here  are  some 
more— two  youths  with  fierce  black  moustaches ;  officers  on  leave,  you 
think,  perhaps? 

Oh  dear,  no;  they  are  curates  of  small  agricultural  pazishes  in 
England. 

How  astonished  their  flocks  would  be  if  they  could  only  see  their 
shepherds  at  this  moment;  to  think  that  such  fierce  and  nishiooaUe- 
looking  individuals  could  be  the  same  meek  jrouths  who  only  a  few  abort 
weeks  back  used,  eadi  recurring  Sabbath,  to  bleat  ferth  those  charming 
discourses,  full  of  little  moral  platitudes,  and  of  twenty  minutes'  dnatMO, 
which  were  so  soothing  and  agreeable  to  their  hearers. 

There  are  two  more  leaning  against  the  door  that  goes  into  ihe  little 
inner  room,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  sacred  few.  Tall,  wdl  made;  and 
what  people  call  quite  good-looking  enough^  and  what  is  bettor  stSI,  so 
fresh  and  dean-looking. 

Extremely  nice  they  look,  certainly,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  blad^  one 
hand  gracefully  thrust  into  those  cdegant  little  trouser-pocketa,  and  the 
other  triflinfl^  with  some  little  coral  ornament  dependent  from  tlie  waldfe- 
chain.  Nobody  but  an  Englishman  eould  achieve  such  a  shirt  as  that, 
perfectly!  plain,  and  as  flat  as  a  board  on  the  chest,  and  the  coUars  the 
same  height  all  the  way  round,  and  a  miracle  of  whiteness  and  smooth- 
ness, such  as  no  words  wouhi  do  justice  ta  Then  the  bit  of  slko»«triag, 
exactly  half  an  inch  wide  and  no  perceptible  thickness,  whidi  now  acts  aa 
neckcloth,  vice  three  folds  of  muslin  starched  to  an  agomung  degree  of 
stifihess,  and  gills  like  the  jib  of  a  schooner  sawing  aeainst  the  dieek- 
hones  and  utterly  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  wluMLcrs.  Certainly 
we  have  improved  in  drMS  in  the  last  few  years ;  loose  sleeves  «id  open 
necks  are  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  any  realfy  talented  .p»* 
ton  wocdd  only  turn  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  hat%  and  get  zii  of  ihe 
present  chimney-pots,  we  should  do  very  well. 
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But  now  comes  a  stir  and  a  crowding  to  one  comer  of  the  room. 
What  can  it  he?  Following  the  rush,  you  find  the  Princess  Po* 
Ionia's  diamonds  are  the  halt  that  has  drawn  everyhody,  and  you  see 
them  glittering)  in^ the  distance.  Really  they  are  quite  magnificent; 
but  fancy  having  to  wear  that  great,  heavy  tiara  on  the  top  of  your  head, 
or  those  strings  of  blazing  stones  as  big  as  nuts  on  your  neck ! 

Still  one  would  go  through  a  good  deal  to  be  l£e  object  of  so  much 
attention;  it  must  be  very  agre^dble  to  have  all^the  people  crowding 
round,  and  standing  up  on  tip-toes  to  stare  at  one  in  this  way.  There  is 
one  lady  has  pursued  her  investigations  so  far,  that  she  has  actually  got 
her  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  edifice  on  the  back  of  the  Princess's  h^, 
and  is  fondling  one  of  the  lazgest  of  the  gems,  as  if  she  would  like  to 
pinch  it  ofi^,  as  we  hove  no  doubt  she  would.  Thanks  to  Mr.  M.  A.  Tit- 
marsh,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  snobbism  exposed,  but  there  is  still 
plenty  lefb  to  wage  war  against.  Notwithstanding  that  it  w  so  snobbish, 
though,  one  can't  help  taking  a  good  stare  on  the  sly.  They  certainly 
are  most  magnificent;  one  never  sees  anything  like  them  in  England; 
there  are  about  four  times  as  many,  and  they  are  five  times  as  larve  ma 
even  Mrs.  Skewton's,  but  then  they  have  not  the  same  touching  litde 
romance  attached  to  them  which  g^ives  such  a  peculiar  interest  to  those 
gems. 

In  a  party  of  tfab  kind,  where  everybody  is  covered  with  jewels  and 
gold,  we  think  it  looks  mudi  more  distingui  to  be  perfectly  plain,  and  it 
is  especially  desirable  when  you  can't  eclipse  "  the  mreigners,"  as  we  call 
them — though,  after  all,  it  is  their  own  country.  So,  as  none  of  our 
great  ladies  have  anything  fike  such  jewels  as  mete,  we  can  flatter  our 
national  vanity  by  saying,  *^  After  all,  how  much  better  and  more  aristo^ 
cratic  the  Ducheas  looked  in  her  simple  pink  dress,  without  any  ornament, 
than  all  the  Contessas  and  Principessas  in  their  diamonds ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  had  sooner  have  a  black  coat  on,  than  that  sky-blue  affiur,  with  a 
wreath  of  gold  laurels  in  the  small  of  the  back,  like  the  fat  little  man 
whose  sword  gave  me  such  a  bang  on  the  shins  as  he  passed  just  now." 
There  is  another  distingruidied  individual,  rather  like  his  late  Majesty 
Louis  Philippe,  with  a  red  coat  covered  with  gold,  pale  orange-coloured 
trousers,  and  a  poor  man's  plaister  worn  ontade  over  his  chest.  He  is 
standing  under  the  chandelier,  just  in  front  of  three  ladies  in  chairs. 
Notwithstanding  his  glorious  apparel,  you  see  he  is  at  a  loss  for  conversa- 
tion, and  is  rackii^  his  brains  for  somethmg  to  say.  One  can  see  it  all ; 
be  is  utterly  vrretched,  and  yet  is  afraid  to  go  away ;  so  he  lodes  up  at 
the  ceilmg,  and  then  uneasily  around  him,  frowns  and  bites  his  lips,  and 
yet,  good  Heavens !  he  can't  think  of  anything.  Ah  I  he  is  inspired  at 
last — he  has  got  an  idea,  and  he  stoops  down  to  deliver  himself  of  it, 
when  some  melted  wax  drips  down  firom  the  chandelier  above,  and  catches 
him  exactly  between  the  ears,  on  which  he  turns  very  rod,  as  well  he  may, 
lor  it  must  have  bomt  horribly,  and  moves  off  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Notwithstanding  his  exalted  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  do  yon  suppose 
that  man  is  happy  at  this  moment  ?  If  one  may  judge  from  his  counte- 
nance, he  carries  an  aching  heart  beneath  that  poor  man's  plaister. 

However,  it  is  nine  o'dook,  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  tired  of  it^  so, 
edging  ovr  way  through  the  crowds  of  cardinals,  monsignores,  diplomats, 
soldiers,  and  crrilians,  towards  the  door,  we  again  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
the  stairs ;  a  magnificent  gwitlemani  with  a  cocked  hat  envdloped  la  a 
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sponge  bag,  calls  the  carriage,  and  we  return  home  veiy  glad  to  hare 
seen  the  kind  of  thing  once,  but  not  caring  much  if  we  never  go  to 
another. 

II. — ^BODNIOHT  MASS  IN  SAINT  PETER'S. 

A  few  nights  afterwards  we  were  present  at  a  very  different  scene.  It 
was  Christmas  eve,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  went  to  hear  evenb^ 
mass  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  at  seven  o'clock,  where  there  was  a  grand 
service,  and  the  Pope  assisted  in  person ;  but  knowing  what  a  crush  there 
would  be  at  that  hour,  and  what  little  chance  of  seeing  anything,  we 
determined  to  sit  up  and  go  to  St.  Peter's  at  three  in  the  morning.  It 
was  rather  an  undertaking,  and  we  were  more  than  once  nearly  giving 
in  and  going  to  bed ;  however,  afterwards  we  were  glad  not  to  have  given 
way  to  the  inclination,  as  it  certainly  was  a  sight  to  see.  We  le^  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  a  little  after  two,  and  it  still  wanted  nearly  half  an  hour 
to  the  time  when  we  arrived  at  St  Peter's.  The  big  bell  was  booming  a 
summons  to  the  prayers  as  we  crossed  the  square,  an  invitation  which  had 
not  been  attended  to  by  many.  A  few  shadowy  figures  stalking  about  in 
front  of  the  portico  was  all  we  saw.  On  entering  the  church  the  effect 
was  truly  overwhelming ;  we  think  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  tiie 
building  was  rendered  all  the  more  impressive  by  the  depths  of  darkness 
around,  which  darkness  was  only  made  the  more  apparent  by  a  few  lamps 
down  the  middle  of  the  nave.  There  was  a  solenm  silence  that  was 
quite  oppressive ;  ghostly  figures  were  gliding  round  the  gloomy  pillars, 
and  a  small  crowd  collected  round  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  chapels  on 
the  left,  in  which  the  service  was  to  take  place.  We  stood  breathless  and 
silent  for  some  time  just  inside  the  doors.  We  think  we  shall  recollect  that 
first  view,  and  the  feeling  of  awe  that  came  over  us,  as  long  as  we  Uve. 

Opposite  us  in  the  dbtance,  shining  like  a  crown  set  with  jewels,  was 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  round  which  eeventy-six  lamps  bum  night  and 
day  ;  and  behind  it,  on  the  high  altar,  were  six  tall  wax  candles,  three 
on  each  side,  with  a  golden  cross  between.  They  burned  with  a  soft, 
steady  light,  which  did  not  serve  to  illuminate  any  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  but  just  enabled  you  to  trace  the  form  of  the  altar  and  the  spiral 
pillars  of  the  baldachino,  which  covers  the  whole. 

The  iron  gates  of  the  chapel  were  still  closed,  and  some  men  in  long 
white  muslin  jackets,  with  purple  skirts,  were  lighting  the  candles  by 
means  of  a  rod  with  a  fiame  at  the  end.  We  walked  down  to  the  tom^ 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  under  the  dome,  and  there  sat  down 
on  a  bench  ;  and,  in  company  of  a  French  soldier,  waited  till  the  service 
began.  Gradually  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  darkness,  and  we 
began  to  make  out  the  gigantic  pillars  and  arches  and  the  vast  dome  over 
our  heads,  while  some  of  the  familiar  objects  became  dimly  visible.  Op* 
posito  was  the  bronze  figure  of  St  Petor  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  one  foot 
extended,  which  all  the  faithful  kiss  on  entering  the  church.  Last  time 
we  were  here  we  saw  crowds  of  people  doing  so,  and  others  prostrate 
before  it ;  and  then  to  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  not  be  St 
Peter  after  all,  but  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  altered  by  St  Leo  to 
represent  the  apostle ! 

We  were  leaning  against  the  baldachino,  a  canopy  of  finir  twisted 
columns,  which  covers  the  high  altar  and  the  tomb  of  the  saint^  and 
underneath  us  his  mouldering  remains  are  lying.  Within  a  few  short 
years  of  his  burial  here,  a  church  was  raised  over  his  tomb  by  that  ss 
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cessor  who  hcid  been  set  apart  by  himself  for  the  holy  office.  The  form 
of  the  original  bnilding  has  been  altered  and  enlarged  ;  each  succeeding 
generation  has  added  something  to  the  magnificence  of  its  internal 
decoration,  but  the  site  is  still  the  same.  Underneath  this  altar  lie  the 
bones  of  that  apostle  to  whom  the  Saviour  addressed  the  words,  '^  Feed 
my  sheep.'*  Here  they  were  conveyed  after  he  had  filled  the  measure  of 
his  love  for  his  Lord  and  Saviour  by  dying  in  defence  of  the  religion 
that  He  had  founded.  Here  they  have  remmned  ever  since  undisturbed. 
Look  up  into  the  glorious  dome,  and  there  through  the  darkness  you  can 
almost  discern  the  Saviour's  words  graven  in  gigantic  letters  round  its 
base :  '*  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  banc  Petram  (cdincabo  ecclesiam  meam, 
et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  cceiorum."  And  here  below  he  is  lying  with  a 
circle  of  fiame  like  a  martjrr's  crown  above  his  head ! 

As  we  sit  in  the  solemn  darkness  and  realise  all  this,  who  could  attempt 
to  describe  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  the  remembrance  arouses  ? 

Three  o'clock  soon  comes,  and  the  ringing  of  a  bell  near  the  chapel 
informed  us  that  the  service  was  about  to  begin  ;  a  crowd  of  people  were 
collected  by  this  time,  which  we  joined,  and  found  a  place  just  inside  the 
door.  We  had  scarcely  taken  up  our  position  before  the  ceremony  com- 
menced :  first  came  a  long  train  of  boys  walking  two  and  two,  all 
dressed  the  same,  in  purple  petticoats  and  white  muslin  bodies,  like  the 
men  who  were  lighting  the  candles*  These  entered,  and  ranged  them- 
selves each  side  of  the  chapel.  Next  came  some  priests,  attired  in  pale 
yellow  robes  reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  a  large  gold  spade  em- 
broidered on  the  back ;  in  the  middle  of  these  was  the  bishop  in  a 
gorgeous  dress  of  yellow  and  gold,  with  a  high  yellow  mitre  on  the  top 
of  his  head  ;  these  all  entered  with  their  hands  held  palm  to  palm  and 
pointing  forwards.  Whilst  the  procession  was  coming  in,  the  organ 
played  some  beautiful  music  in  a  most  joyous  strain  ;  it  was  one  of  those 
airs  which  keeps  running  through  the  whole  piece  with  variations  :  first 
the  treble  taking  it  up,  and  then  the  bass,  whilst  the  treble  played  an 
accompaniment. 

The  bishop,  whose  name  I  did  not  catch,  was  a  mild-looking  old  man, 
with  a  gentle  face,  which  was  deeply  wrinkled.  He  was  conducted  up 
the  steps  to  the  altar,  and  there  by  the  priests  was  placed  in  a  chair, 
where  he  remained  all  through  the  service.  But  before  it  commenced 
they  crowded  round  him,  and  his  mitre  was  taken  off  with  great  cere- 
mony. In  front  of  the  altar  were  two  large  candelabras,  shaped  like 
palm-trees,  with  a  forest  of  wax  candles  in  each.  Besides  these  were  two 
others,  in  a  crescent  shape,  with  twenty-four  lights  in  each  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  chapel  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  In  front  of 
the  altar  and  about  the  middle  of  the  chapel  was  a  reading-desk,  with  a 
large  book  on  it ;  from  where  we  stood  we  could  see  the  notes  printed 
black  and  red  in  a  large  type. 

I  can't  pretend  exactly  to  describe  the  service,  all  of  which  consisted 
of  music,  but  two  priests  at  the  commencement  chanted  from  this 
volume,  and  at  intervals  the  singers  joined  in  full  chorus.  There  were 
two  organs,  one  on  each  side  above  the  stalls,  with  a  gallery  in 
firont,  in  which  the  singers  stood,  led  by  a  man  at  a  small  desk  with  a 
roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  who  beat  time  most  audibly  with  it  on  the 
music-stand.  The  music  was  pretty,  but  it  was  difficult  to  divest  oneself 
of  the  idea  of  its  bebg  rather  theatrical^  partly  from  this  man's  leiediiig 
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bttt  chiefly  from  the  character  of  the  music  tisdf,  whidi  was  rather  of  the 
Italian  operatic  school  than  the  more  devotional  strains  of  Moaart,  and 
Beethoven,  or  Handel>  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  our  cathedrals. 

The  thing  that  struck  us  as  the  most  extraordinary  vras  the  wonderful 
way  in  whidi  the  service  was  cut  up.  A  few  words  from  the  desk,  then 
some  solo  or  chorus  £rom  the  galleries,  the  advancing  of  varioua  priests, 
going  through  ceremonies  of  bowing  eac^  vray,  and  kneeling  for  a 
few  seconds ;  the  surrounding  of  the  bishop,  and  taking  off  and  putting 
on  his  mitre.  Of  course  we  did  not  understand  even  half  of  these ;  and, 
indeed,  the  various  forms  and  ceremonies  were  so  numerous  and  so  compli- 
cated that  it  seemed  a  wonder  how  they  could  recollect  them  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  heat  from  the  wax  candles  was  intense,  and  the  smell  of 
earlic  from  the  crowd  round  us  overpowering ;  how  some  delicate  EngBdi 
Udies,  who  were  standing  near  us,  could  bear  it,  was  extraordinary,  bat 
we  suppose  there  is  nothing  they  won't  go  through  in  the  service  of  sight- 
seeing. What  with  the  heat,  the  overpowering  fumes  of  the  incense^  and 
other  not  so  agreeable  odours,  we  found  it  was  more  than  we  could  manage. 
The  bishop,  too,  looked  dreadfully  knocked  up ;  he  yawned  repeatecS^, 
and  the  wnnkles  on  his  poor  old  face  got^deeper  and  deeper.  We  arc  sure 
he  must  have  been  longing  to  have  been  in  bed,  if  the  truth  could  have 
been  known,  and  it  was  melancholy  to  see  him,  as  he  sat  wagging  his 
head  from  side  to  side  every  five  seconds,  in  return  to  the  salutations  of 
those  who  kept  paaung  and  repassing  him  in  ihe  course  of  the  service. 

One  thine  that  surprised  us  very  much  was  to  see  him  constantly 
spitting  on  3ie  ground  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar !  this  all  the  rest  of 
the  priests  did  abo.  We  don't  know  any  more  disagreeable  nght  anywhere, 
especiaUy  when  the  operation  is  attended  with  certain  preliminary 
hydraulic  processes  of  the  most  audible  description ;  but  to  see  it  going 
on  in  a  church  does,  indeed,  surprise  one.  In  Paris  there  is  generally  a 
notice  affixed  to  the  pillars,  or  some  conspicuous  place,  reqoestiiig  every 
one,  out  of  reverence,  to  abstain ;  but  here,  at  the  foontam  head,  they 
don't  appear  to  consider  it  the  least  desecration. 

In  most  cases,"  it  must  do  one  good  sedng  these  oeromoiiies  once 
in  a  way,  as,  without  wishing  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  suitahleness 
for  a  people  of  a  different  temperament  to  ourselves,  we  think  the  si^t 
must  make  all  members  of  our  Church  more  attached  to  their  own  more 
simple  form  of  worship,  where  the  congregation  take  their  share  in  the 
service,  and  raise  their  voices  in  prayer^  and  praise  to  their  Creator 
with  the  priest ;  where  the  service  is  carried  on  in  a  language  whidi  is 
understood  by  the  people,  and  where  the  prayers  are  all  wwded  with  that 
beautiful  simplicity  that  ihe  most  illiterate  can  understand,  and  with  that 
wonderful  comprehensiveness  that  each  may  find  something  to  express  his 
own  particular  wants  and  satisfy  his  own  oesires. 

It  struck  half-past  four  before  we  lef^.  We  stood  for  a  few  minutes  at 
the  top  of  the  steps  outside ;  the  cold  night  air  was  most  refreshing,  after 
the  sickly  fumes  of  incense,  the  crowd  and  heat  we  had  just  left  The 
crescent  moon  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  filling  the  square  with  her 
soft  silver  light ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  stars,  like  diamonds, 
brifi'htly  shining  from  their  deep  blue  setting ;  while  the  only  sound  that 
broke  Uie  stiUness  of  the  night  was  the  placing  of  the  foontaina,  as  the 
stream  shot  high  into  the  air  and  fell  in  thousands  of  drops  into  the 
waterbelow.  ^Hiere  was  a  lesson  theve^  we  think,  thai  spoke  to  tiba  IiMr(» 
if  inclined  to  read  it 
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HOW  I  GAME  TO  JOIN  THE  DEPUTATION. 

OxE  morning,  early  in  January  last,  I  was  sitting  before  break£ast  in 
my  cabinet  de  travaiue  Tas,  in  the  language  of  statesmen,  a  diplomatic 
studio  is  invariably  callea),  and  engaged  in  drawing  up,  on  g^t-edged 
paper,  the  heads  of  a  '*  Note,"  wfich  it  was  my  intention  to  send  to 
Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Turkish  question,  when  Blithers 
entered  and  gave  me  a  letter  that  had  just  arrived  by  the  post. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  super- 
scription, which  was  written  in  a  very  formal  hand,  for  it  was  simply 
addressed  to 

JoLLT  Green> 

Stamboul  Villa, 

Saint  John's  Wood, 

without  any  titular  or  senatorial  addition.  I  was  half  disposed,  indeed* 
to  throw  tne  letter  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  unopened,  when  the 
post-mark,  *^  Birmingham,"  caught  my  eye.  Observing  this,  I  paused, 
thinking  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  leading  gun-makers  of  the 
place  might  have  written  to  ask  my  opinion  about  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
plan  of  loading  cannon  at  the  breech  (by  dropping  the  bullets  through 
the  touch-hole  before  ranmiing  the  powaer  wen  down),  and  with  a  smile 
of  contempt  at  the  writer's  ignwance  of  the  Statute  of  Preoedence,  I 
opened  the  envelope^  the  seal  on  which — copied  to  all  appearance  from 
one  of  the  antique  Poniatowski  gems — represented  a  dove  vrith  an  olive* 
branch  in  its  beak.     My  surprise  increased  when  I  read  as  follows  : 

"Birmingham,  Ninth  of  First  Month,  1854. 

<^  Friend  Gheen, — Peradventure  Thee  hast  heard  how  that  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Sodety,  commonly  called  Quakers,  puiposeth  shortly  to 
travel  to  the  city  called  Petersburg,  to  pray  the  Man,  jSicholas,  Ruler  of 
all  the  Rusoas,  to  hold  back  his  arm  from  the  smiting  wherewith  he  now 
threateneth  the  Eastern  parts  of  Europe.  Nevertheless^  Thee  canst  not 
know — forasmuch  as  it  only  this  day  came  to  pass — that  myself  and 
brethren  selected  for  this  good  work,  lacking  yet  another  like  unto  our- 
selves, have  taken  counsel  together  to  discover  such  a  one,  and  Thee  art 
the  person  on  whom  our  choice  hath  faUen :  for,  of  a  surety,  there  is 
none  other  in  this  land  but  Thyself  fit  for  the  undertaking.  Wherefore^ 
if  it  so  pleaseth  Thee  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey — bearing  Thy 
share  in  the  needful  eznenses  thereof — ^I  pray  Thee  to  hold  Thyself  in 
readiness  to  depart  for  the  aforesaid  city  of  Petersburg  by  the  twentieth 
day  of  this  first  month,  and  to  advise  me  of  Thy  resolve  per  return  of 
post 

<<  HxHBT  Bkans  of  Bhuonqham." 
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"  What  a  singular  coincidence !"  I  exckumed,  as  soon  as  I  had  perased 
the  preceding  communication.  '^  And  yet,  after  all,  there  is  nothing 
astonishing  in  the  fact  that,  whenever  any  remarkable  effort  is  to  be 
made,  I  am  invariably  appealed  to." 

I  need  not  remind  the  public  that  such  was  actually  the  case  at  the 
very  moment  to  which  I  refer,  for,  as  I  have  observed,  I  was  in  the  act 
of  inditing  a  State  Paper  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East — in  the  full  expec- 
tation of  being  requested  to  do  so  by  Lord  CI — r — nd — ^n, — when  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Beans  was  put  into  my  hands.  Although  the  natural  gal- 
lantry of  my  disposition  nad,  for  several  months,  been  prompting  me  to 
gird  on  my  Turkish  sabre  and  rush  to  the  Danube  to  defend  the  Hareem 
of  the  Sublime  Porte — our  august  ally — still,  trained  in  the  same  school 
of  diplomacy  with  Lord  Ab — rd — n  (which  may  be  fairly  called  "  The 
Green  School"),  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  thmk  that  war  was  utterly 
inevitable,  and  therefore  the  Birmingham  proposition  presented  itself  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view.  Uninfluenced  by  the  tribute  so  justly  pud  to 
my  mental  capacity,  I  could  not  but  feel  conscious  that  if  anytlung  were 
capable  of  altering  the  inflexible  determination  of  the  Czar,  it  was  a  viva 
voce  representation  from  myself.  That*  was  evidently  the  last  chance 
which  remained  for  preserving  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  though  it 
entailed  upon  me  considerable  personal  sacrifices  by  leaving  England 
just  as  Parliament  was  about  to  assemble,  I  decided  upon  accompanying 
— I  should  say,  heading— the  Quaker  deputation.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
I  had  breakfasted  and  read  the  Times,  after  which  operations  my  mind 
always  seems  more  luminous,  though  I  am  not  able  to  account  n>r  the 
fact,  I  returned  an  answer  to  Mr.  Beans,  assuring  him  that  he  might 
reckon  upon  my  unflinching  co-operation,  and  begging  him  to  believe 
that  an  ^'  entente  cordiale"  was  henceforth  permanently  established  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  added,  in  a  postscript,  that 
I  should  be  happy  if  Mr.  Beans  and  his  fellow-members  of  the  Deputation 
would  do  me  the  favour  of  dining  with  me  at  Stamboul  Villa  on  the  day 
before  that  which  was  fixed  for  our  departure,  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  my  invitation  was  readily  accepted. 

Having  given  in  my  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  peaceable  interference, 
my  next  object  was  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  Being  aware  of  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  Qualcers  respecting  costume,  and  having  no  &ncy 
dresses  in  my  wardrobe  that  at  all  resembled  theirs,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  order  several  new  suits  of  clothes.  I  did  not,  of  course,  go  to  my 
own  tailor,  Titefitt,  of  Albemarle-street,  not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings, 
but  drove  to  a  house  in  the  City  patronised  by  "  Friends,"  who,  generally, 
had  their  own  materials  made  up.  I  was  not  the  sort  of  customer  to  be 
seen  every  day  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Sleek  and  Soaper — such  was  the 
designation  of  the  firm — but  they  made  no  difficulty  in  equipping  me 
according  to  my  wish ;  on  the  supposition,  I  imasfine,  that  I  had  had  a 
<<  call,''  and  that  the  spirit  had  moved  me  to  find  them  out.  Their  doth 
was  substantial,  their  cut  unexceptionable,  and  theirprices^— well,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  say  much  about  that,  though  Titefitt  charges  con- 
siderably less,  but  then,  I  dare  say,  he  puts  less  stuff  in  his  skirts  than 
Messrs.  Sleek  and  Soaper.  What  I  wanted  was,  to  look  as  like  a  Quaker 
as  possible,  and  when  I  put  on  my  new  garments,  and  showed  niyself  to 
Blithers  in  a  long,  collarless,  single-breasted  coat,  drab  breeches  and 
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gaiters,  a  white  neckcloth  mthout  a  bow,  grey  silk  gloves,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  beaver  hat,  his  admiration  and  astonishment  were  uubouuded. 

<^  If  ever  I  see  a  Quaker  behind,  you're  him,  sir  P  exclaimed  Blithers, 
as  I  took  a  turn  before  my  cheval  glass. 

'^  Behind !"  said  I — ''  your  expression  is  not  CTammatical ;  you  mean 
*  before' — in  every  sense  of  the  word  I  should  thmk." 

"Begging  your  parding,  sir,"  replied  my  butler,  dogmatically,  "I 
means  what  I  sez ;  behind.'* 

'*  And  why  not  be/ore  also  ?"  I  asked,  with  some  irritation. 

<<  Because,  sir,"  answered  Blithers,  submissively,  "  you'll  excuse  me, 
but  I'm  bound  to  speak,  I  never  yet  see  a  Quaker  in  mousetarshers !" 

The  poor  fellow  was  probably  right ;  I  didn't,  myself,  recollect  to  have 
observed  any  of  the  Initemity  so  adorned;  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  so 
accustomed  to  see  my  face  in  the  glass  that  I  overlooked  this  slight 
anachronism.  I  had  allowed  my  moustaches  to  grow  when  first  it 
became  possible  that  they  might  one  day  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
Turkey,  and  they  had  now  become  so  completely  a  part  of  myself,  that 
without  them  any  one  might  have  disputed  my  identity.  Had  I  shaved, 
I  should  have  been  quite  an  "  alter  Ego"  (as  Cardinal  Wolsey  remarked 
to  Henry  VIII.),  and  even  my  most  intimate  ^ends  would  have  failed 
to  recognise  Jolly  Green  beneath  the  garb  of  a  Quaker.  It  was  not 
likely,  after  all  the  trouble  and  expense  I  had  been  put  to  in  the  matter 
— ^for,  let  me  assure  the  public,  a  fine  pair  of  moustaches  (like  mine)  cost 
both  money  and  time — ^it  was  not  likely,  I  repeat,  that  I  was  going  to 
deprive  myself  of  those  manly  ornaments  merely  to  gratify  a  ridiculous 
prejudice ;  so  I  frowned  Blithers  down,  and  dismissed  him  to  clean  hia 
forks  and  spoons,  a  more  congenial  occupation,  for  such  a  mind  as  his, 
than  that  of  criticising  my  personal  appearance. 

Having  arranged  my  external  affairs,  I  now  busied  myself  with  mental 
preparation.  The  "  Vienna  Note  "  which  I  had  intended  to  write  was 
now  no  longer  called  for,  so  I  set  aside  my  rough  memoranda  until  some 
future  European  crisis — for  which,  without  doubt,  they  will  be  equally 
useful — and  turning  to  my  French  grammar,  commenced  a  series  of  exer- 
cises  in  the  personal  pronouns,  with  the  object  of  attaining  precision  in 
the  art  of  thee-ing  and  thou-ing  in  that  language.  It  was  desirable,  also, 
that  I  should  make  my  will  before  I  set  out  for  Saint  Petersburg,  as  1 
was  literally  thrusting  my  head — like  Daniel — ^into  the  bear's  mouth,-^ 
and  this  demanded  some  share  of  my  attention,  on  account  of  a  codicil, 
by  which  I  proposed  to  leave  (with  a  lock  of  my  hair)  a  tolerably  round 
sum  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  I  wished — out  of  respect  to  that 
potentate — ^to  have  worded  the  codicil  in  Turkish,  but  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure,  in  consequence  of  my  not  being  sufficiently  ^miliar 
with  the  pot-hooks  and  hangers  of  the  Moslemah ;  however,  I  made  up 
for  the  al^nce  of  Oriental  calligraphy  by  introducing  as  many  flourishes 
into  the  writing  as  I  could,  amongst  them  being  one  which  bore  a  very 
accurate  resemblance — at  a  distance— to  a  Swan  in  a  sailing  attitude,-^a 
pictorial  effect  which  I  had  learnt  to  portray  "with  plastic  pen"  at 
school.  But  there  was  something  even  more  important — at  least  for  tbe 
moment — than  this ;  viz.,  the  framing  of  an  Address  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  on  our  presentation.  I  should,  of  course,  have  infinitely  preferred 
an  off-hand  oration,  as  it  would  have  afforded  greater  scope  for  my  elo^ 
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qnence;  but  there  is  an  edquetto  in  dealing  with  monaxchsy  howerer 
barbarous,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  wiiliy  and  I  oonsokd  myself  by 
thinking  that  in  one  of  my  private  interviews  I  should  be  able  to  speak, 
like  a  Cicerone,  ad  libitum.  Ibis  did  not,  however,  prevent  me  from 
preparing^  a  masterly  explosify  on  paper,  of  the  true  cause  of  qjuarrel 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  which,  by  a  felicitous  application  of  epithets, 
I  contrived  to  render  as  agreeable  to  the  Imperial  listener  as  such  a 
document  could  possibly  be  made. ,  As  there  is  always  a  secret  article 
annexed  to  international  treaties,  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  abofut  this 
holographic  Address  until  the  right  time  came  for  prroducing  it. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  with  so  much  buaness  on  my  bands, 
the  time  flew  rapidly  by,  and  the  19th  of  January  arrived  be£ore  I  was 
well  aware  of  it  Punctual  as  the  dock,  the  Birmingham  memben  of 
the  deputation  arrived  that  day  to  dinner,  Mr.  Beans  heading  the  pro- 
cession into  Stamboul  Villa.  He  had  previously  written  to  say  Aat  he 
should  be  accompanied  by  Friends  Starch  and  Stiff,  but  at  tiie  last  mo- 
ment the  latter  was  sudaenly  taken  very  unwell,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  come  away  without  him.  Of  course  I  politely  lamented  the  csose  of 
his  absence^  though,  in  reality,  I  was  glad  of  it,  as  it  would  render  the 
other  two  more  dependent  on  my  intellectual  energies.  Our  meetiitf  was 
a  very  cordial  one ;  and  as  eadi  of  the  Friends  shook  'me  by  the  hand, 
I  could  perceive  a  glow  of  satisfaction  on  their  features^  devek^ted 
by  a  smile,  at  the  compHment  which  I  had  pud  them  in  assomiDg 
thrir  national  oostume.  I  gave  them  an  excdlent  dinner,  which  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  taking  their  wine  like  men.  Hie  olgeets  of  our 
mission  to  the  (5zar  were  very  fully  entered  into,  but  as  the  proceedings 
of  Cabmet  Councils  are  never  revealed,  I  shall  observe  a  ICnitterial 
silence  on  all  that  was  said,  with  the  exception  of  one  thing  that  simply 
concerned  myself.  I  soon  discovered  that  port  was  2ie  &vonrite 
beverage  of  mv  two  allies,  and  while  the  third  bottie-— 1834  wine — was 
being  discussed^  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Beans  that,  if  he  and  Starch  had  no 
objection,  I  was  prepared,  for  the  good  of  the  public  service  and  as  a  mark 
of  personal  respect  to  themselves,  to  forego  for  awhile  my  pttrimonial 
appellation,  and,  instead  of  Green,  assume  the  humble  name  <n  Drab. 

^<  It  is  SaJse  heraldry,  I  am  aware,"  said  I,  <'  to  put  colour  over  colour, 
but  when  one  has  to  deal  with  so  astute  a  personage  as  the  Empeior 
Nicholas,  all  stratagems  are  lawful.** 

Mr.  Beans  replied  in  the  following  words : 

'^  Friend  Green,**  he  said — and  I  fimcied  I  detected  a  slight  tendency 
to  hiccough  in  his  accents — <'  I  know  nowt  (sic)  about  tiie  vanity  called 
*  heraldry,'  but  clearly  Thee  art  wrong.  Drab  is  no  colour,  and  wast 
Thou  to  lay  it  on,  even  as  with  a  trowel,  it  could  not  hinder  lliee  from 
being  Green." 

I  was  astonished  that  he  should  decline  my  flattering  ofier,bat  as  I  de- 
tected a  latent  compliment  in  his  answer,  I  did  not  press  the  questioa 

further  ;   we   finished   the  bottle  and  had ^no  matter ;    if  die  two 

Friends  manifested  a  desire  for  soda*water  (and  bi^— ndy)  next  moniing, 
bt  my  hosptality  bear  the  blame. 
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OUR  MmSKKT  TO  BT*  FKTBBSBUBQ, 

Oif  the  morning  of  the  20tih  of  January,  '<  We  Tbee"— fike  the 
witches  m  Macbeth—"  met  again"  on  the  platform  of  the  South-Easkem 
Railway,  where  we  booked  onrselves  all  the  way  through  to  Berlin.  It 
is  80  beaten  a  track  from  Ostend  to  Cologne,  that  I  shall  make  no  obser- 
vations OB  the  places  we  passed  until  we  reached  Aat  city;  nor  of 
Cologne  itself  sluJl  I  say  more  than  that  the  form  of  goremment  there, 
durrog  the  middle  ages,  must  have  been  singolarly  monaichical,  for  at 
one  period  there  were  not  less  than  Three  Kings  who  reigned  at  the  same 
time,  in  proof  of  which  their  royal  skulls,  with  their  crowns  on,  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  cathedral.  This  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  co-ex- 
istence of  the  Two  Kings  of  Brentford.  Nearly  as  brief  must  be  my 
account  of  the  journey  from  Cologne  to  Berlin.  Here,  however,  are  a 
few  of  the  notes  which  I  made  en  route, 

^*  GiUgrshh, — An  excellent  station,  with  an  admirable  buff^  well 
supplied  wi^  €rerman  sandwiches,  called  '  Butterbrot,'  made  of  West- 
phalia ham  and  Pampemickel,  bo^  cut  very  thick,  which  obliges  one  to 
open  one^i  mouA  very  wide  to  get  at  them.  Mem, — Pompennckel  is, 
without  doubt»  the  celebrated  black  bread  of  the  Spartans ;  it  is  soft 
(when  new)  and  rather  sweet.  It  is  the  fiivourite  food  of  the  West- 
phaKan  horses,  and  is  eaten  at  royal  tables.  A  glass  of  German  gin, 
called  Steenhfiger,  is  a  very  pleasant  accompaniment  Friend  B^ms 
must  have  thought  so,  for  he  swallowed  three  in  quick  succession* 

Minden. — Here  are  Ate  celebrated  'Porta  Westphalica,^  or  ^West- 
phafian  Gates,'  which  were  erected  to  keep  the  French  out  of  tfie  town 
when  ^e  great  battle  was  fought  of  whi<m  CampbeD  has  given  so  vivid 
a  description  in  his  well* known  poem. 

Buckeburg. — The  Elector  of  this  Principality  bears  the  singular  title 
of  Prince  E^handlow-Shillingsworih.*  His  army  is  not  a  large  one, 
being  represented  by  two  sentries  in  front  of  the  palace ;  one  of  them  a 
real  soldier,  the  other  painted  on  the  wall  to  resemble  him. 

Hanover. — Fotmerly  called  Scratch'em ;  the  origin  of  the  word  un- 
known. Perhaps  on  account  of  the  rats,  of  which  great  numbers  came 
over  to  Enghmd  with  Grcorge  IIL  The  women  said  to  be  very  beau- 
tiful. Those  I  saw  at  the  station  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  natives. 
I  observed  that  they  had  very  thick  ankles.  Incfine  to  the  opinion  that 
alf  German  females  wear  boots  under  their  stockings. 

JBrunstnck. — Noted  for  sausages.  Beans  and  I  ate  one  anieces.  ThxB 
was  the  birthplace  of  Henry  the  lion,  a  kind  of  Centaiu:,  huf-man,  half- 
lion.  At  the  buffet  here,  we  each  took  a  glass  of  Mum,  veir  sweet, 
sticky  stuff,  like  treacle,  with  a  flavour  of  hemp.  It  made  me  sick ;  the 
Friends  liked  it;  said  it  comforted  them.  Suppose  it  £d,  for  they  bodi 
fell  asleep  feectiy  afterwards.  Mem, — ^Mum  was  the  Pagan  God  of 
Silence^  formerify  worshipped  in  these  parts. 

•  NoU  ky  the  Frimler'a  Derfll— « Ibcg  to  correct  Mr.  Green^i  orthography.  He 
means  Prince  Holienlohe-Sdiillingsflxrst,  who  has  na  pidaee  at  Backeburg.  The 
gallant  troope  to  which  he  aitladea  are  raised  as  tefde  apense  of  te  Prkaae  of 
Ji5chaumburrl«inek 
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Magdeburg. — The  famous  Baron  MuDchausen  was  con6ned  in  thb 
fortress  for  many  years,  and  would  probably  have  died  in  prison  if  he  had 
not  been  delivered  from  it  by  the  kind-hearted  Tilly,  wnose  memory  is 
idoUsed  in  the  town.  The  late  Baron  ELaynau  very  much  resembled 
Tilly.  The  ancient  Emperors  of  Magdeburg  must  have  practised  bigamy, 
since  the  statues  of  Otho  and  his  two  wives  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
market-place." 

Had  I  consulted  my  own  inclinations  merely,  I  would  gladly  have 
stayed  a  few  days  at  Berlin ;  but  as  I  koew  that  all  Europe  was  breath- 
lessly awaiting  the  issue  of  my  journey  to  the  North,  I  sternly  resolved 
to  push  on,  after  sleeping  only  a  single  night  in  that  capital.  It  made 
very  little  difference  to  Friend  Beans  or  Friend  Starch,  £ot  they  were  not 
sight-seers,  and  slept  as  comfortably  in  the  railway  carriages  as  if  they 
had  been  in  their  own  beds ;  indeed,  they  seldom  woke  up  except  at 
meals,  leaving  all  the  head-work  for  me  to  do.  At  Konigsberg,  how- 
ever, which  place  we  reached  on  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  London,  we 
bade  adieu  to  the  rail ;  and  although  the  britschka  which  I  hired  to  take 
us  on  to  St.  Petersburg  was  both  roomy  and  comfortable,  my  stout  Friends, 
between  whom  I  sat,  were  jolted  by  the  posting  in  Russia  rather  more 
than  they  seemed  to  like.  It  was  all  the  same  to  me  whether  I  travelled 
on  a  bed  of  doi/vn  or  a  couch  of  steel,  for  I  had  braced  myself  up  to  the 
enterprise  with  a  firmness  and  resolution  which  nothing  could  appal,  and 
as  we  drew  near  the  banks  of  the  Nemsean  my  lioo-heartedness  vras  ftdly 
roused  by  the  recollection  that  I  was  treading  in  the  track  of  roonarcos 
who  on  these  shores  had  struggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  I  allude  to  the  battle  of 
Tilsit,  which  was  fought  in  the  middle  of  this  very  river,  when  Napoleon 
led  his  cavalry  in  flat-bottomed  boats  (the  same  he  used  when  he  invaded 
England)  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Empress  Catherine  and 
Frederic  of  Prussia 

Our  travelling  party  crossed  the  Nemsean  exactly  at  the  same  spot, ' 
gallantly  breasting  the  waters  on  a  large  raft  which  conveyed  our  car- 
riage. We  shortly  afterwards  came  to  the  Prussian  barrier,  where  a 
large  wooden  bar,  painted  black  and  white,  like  a  magpie,  was  nused  for 
us  to  pass  through.  We  then  traversed  the  neutral  ground,  a  wide, 
sandy  plain,  closely  resembling  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  after  labouring 
over  it  for  some  distance,  my  companions  fancied  they  saw  a  few  scat- 
tered houses  in  the  distance,  but  I  assured  them  that  it  was  only  the 
mirage,  of  which  I  had  frequently  read, — an  optical  deluaon  that  often 
misleads  travellers,  causing  them  to  ima^ne  a  great  deal  more  than  ever 
really  happens.  Friend  Beans  was  inclined  to  be  obstinate,  and  as  we 
drew  near  the  Russian  frontier  pointed,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  his  asser- 
tion, to  two  buildings,  which  I  afterwards  found  were  the  Barracks  and 
Post*office.  I  merdy  retorted  by  a  quiet  smile,  for  it  was  too  absurd  to 
suppose  that  those  were  the  houses  he  believed  he  had  seen.  With  the 
desire,  I  suppose,  of  being  unlike  their  neighbours,  the  Rusnans  have 
painted  their  tumpike-c;ate  (as  I  may  call  it,  Siough  it  consists  of  only  a 
single  bar)  red  and  white.  It  was  guarded  by  a  party  of  Cossacks, 
armed  with  lances,  two  of  whom  cross^  their  weapons  before  the  hones, 
while  their  lieutenant  came  forward  and — in  wretched  French — demanded 
our  passports.    I  was  somewhat  disposed  to  resist  Uiis  outmge ;  but  sod- 
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denly  recollecting  that  I  had  not  presented  myself  at  the  Russian  frontier 
in  my  usual  warlike  capacity,  and  that  it  would  have  compromised 
Friends  Beans  and  Starch  hiad  I  knocked  the  Cossack  officer  down, — 
besides  rendering  the  success  of  our  mission  doubtful, — I  gave  up  the 
required  document,  and  my  companions,  at  my  instigation,  did  the  same. 
They  were,  of  course,  en  regie ;  I  was  too  old  a  traveller  not  to  have 
taken  care  of  that ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  interest  the  public  to  know, 
that  immediately  after  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  signatures  in  London, 
from  the  Foreign-office  and  elsewhere,  I  went  to  the  Photographic 
establishment  in  Bond-street,  and  had  my  likeness  taken  on  paper,  and 
pasted  inside  my  passport — thus  doubly  verifying  my  identity.  The 
Cossack  chief  appeared  satisfied,  for,  with  a  grin  of  mingled  ferocity  and 
servility,  he  hanaed  back  our  papers,  and  intimated  that  we  were  at 
liberty  to  proceed  under  the  escort  of  one  of  his  troop,  who  conducted  us 
as  far  as  Folangen.  Here  we  were  handed  over  to  the  civil  power,  and 
obliged  to  enter  the  Custom-house,  which,  absurdly  enough,  is  situated 
many  versts  from  the  sea,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  of  much  use.  Still, 
with  the  doggedness  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Russian  character,  the 
Douaniers  (I  suppose  I  must  call  them  so)  insisted  upon  searching  our 
baggage,  and  their  numerical  superiority  being  so  great,  I  calmly  sub- 
mitted. When  they  were  about  to  commence  operations,  the  prmcipal 
official  made  some  observation  to  me,  to  which  I  did  not  reply,  disdaining 
to  bandy  words  with  a  Despot's  slave,  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to 
Friend  Beans,  who  presently  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  ceremoxiy  of 
examination  might  be  avoided  if  a  trifle  were  offered.  I  had  nothing 
contraband  of  my  own  to  declare,  but  as  I  could  not  answer  for  the  two 
Fneuds,  who  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  the  inspection,  I  quietly  told  Beans 
I  would  settle  with  the  man,  who,  I  added,  was  a  fool  not  to  nave  spoken 
.  to  me  in  the  first  instance.  I  therefore  called  the  dull  functionary  aside, 
and  slipping  into  his  outstretched  palm  a  note  for  thirty  roubles  (about 
five-and-twenty  shillings),  he  turned  round,  bestowed  half  a  dozen  heart}' 
kicks  upon  his  stooping  employes^  which  sent  them  flying  across  the 
room,  and  our  trunks  were  Udcen  back  to  the  carriage  without  even  being 
opened.  This  lesson  was,  I  trust,  not  lost  on  Friends  Beans  and  Starch, 
who  but  for  my  presence  of  mind  would  have  been  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience. 

As  travellers  in  Russia  are  allowed  to  have  as  many  horses  as  they 
like — and  as  H — r  M — j — sty  always  opens  P — rl — m — nt  with  eight 
horses,  I  ordered  that  number  to  be  harnessed  to  the  britschka,  and  de- 
sired the  postmaster  to  tell  the  yemshick  (or  postilion)  that  if  he  drove  us 
well,  I  would  double  the  usual  gratuity  of  "  tea-money" — a  phrase  which 
may  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  not  aware  that  the 
Russians  never  by  any  chance  drink  ardent  spirits.  Oddly  enough,  how- 
ever, tea  has  the  effect  in  that  cold  climate  of  making  people  so  drunk, 
that  you  could  hardly  imagine  they  were  such  rigid  disciples  of  Father 
Mathew.  These  yemshicks  are  not  dressed  like  English  postilions,  but 
wear  a  sheepskin  fastened  round  their  waists  by  a  broad  belt,  a  dark  felt 
hat  with  a  turkey's  feather  in  it,  large,  heavy,  fishermen's  boots,  and  a 
bell  at  their  girdle  like  a  muffin-man ;  Bob  Newman  would  certainly 
stare  if  he  saw  such  a  turn  out  as  a  Russian  postchaise  ready  to  start. 

I  was  not  very  much  impressed  by  the  magnificence  of  the  town  of 
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Pokngen.  The  greater  port  of  the  inhalNtants  are  Jewi,  wlie  mppear  m 
the  vtreets  m  long,  aah-ccnoured  garmenta  (emblematic  of  the  laBen  eon- 
ditkm  of  many  who,  as  ihe  poet  sajs,  **  is  nothing  hot  ashes  and  dost^) ; 
their  hats  are  made  with  rery  wide  flaps  (in  fact,  regular  ^broad- 
brims,'* Hke  ours)  ;  and  their  beards  sweep  the  ground.  Tlie  woocn, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  leritj  of  their  sex,  array  thenselveB  in  the 
gayest  eolomv,  and  wear  nose*jewds  of  the  costliest  description— a  cmfeom 
wmeh  the  Jewish  fmiales  have  observed  erer  rince  the  time  when  they 
spoiled  the  Egyptians.  I  have  prepared  a  great  maay  notes  of  our 
joomey  (with  a  view  to  an  octavo  vMume  very  shortiy),  bat  I  feel  that 
the  public  are  anxious  to  see  me  in  St  Petersbni^,  therefore  I  shall 
harry  on,  remaricing  very  briefly  on  the  places  that  interposed  between 
us  and  the  capital.  Our  route  lay  through  Courland,  and  as  I  continaed 
to  donble  the  fees  of  the  yemshieks  at  every  post4ionse,  we  galloped  over 
the  sandy  roads  and  through  the  pine-apple  ferests  at  a  famous  paee  ; 
too  fast,  indeed,  for  Beans  and  Stardi,  who  were  every  moment  in  fear 
of  hein^  overturned,  but  scarcely  rapid  enough  for  me,  who,  as  I  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  Czar's  dominions,  felt  the  spirit  of  another 
Mazeppa  maddening  my  British  pulses.  Of  Mittau,  the  capital  of 
Courland,  I  need  only  say  that  Lord  Byron  once  lived  here  in  a  saaall 
house  punted  green,  with  white  window*^mes — he  mentions  the  feet,  I 
think,  somewhere  in  his  poems — and  that  his  ancestors  had  a  palace  on 
the  rirer  Aa,  which  runs  through  the  town.  The  next  plaee  of  note  was 
Riga,  where  our  passports  were  forcibly  taken  from  us,  and  we  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  silver  rouble  apiece  for  a  personid  descrip^on. 
Friends  Beans  and  Starch  submitted  to  this  imposition  without  a  flraroiur, 
but  I  at  once  entered  a  protest  in  the  English  language,  wludi,  as  the 
Russian  authorities  would  not  receive  it,  I  posted  in  a  letter  to  the  Tmes 
newspaper,  where  I  believe  it  was  inserted  as  the  first  leading  artide  of 
the  day.  I  believe  it  was  mainly  owing:  to  this  spirited  act  o£  mine 
that  we  afterwards  reooyered  our  original  passports  in  St.  Fstersburg. 
Riga  is  a  wretched  place,  and  its  crooked,  ill-paved  streets,  witii  a  deep 
gutter  running  through  the  middle  of  them,  are  fit  emUeon  of  the 
tortuous  policy  of  the  Cz — ^r.  At  Valmar,  the  capital  of  livonia,  we 
slept  at  *'  The  Emperor's  Jack  Boots,"  a  large  hotel,  painted  green  and 
yellow,  kept  by  a  Boyard  named  Chousekin,  who  undostaods  die 
management  of  a  private  bill  as  well  as  Mr.  Br — th — rt — n.  At  Dorpat, 
the  Oxferd  of  Russia,  I  made  a  few  sketches  of  university  men  in  primi- 
tive sheepskin  garments,  who,  I  was  told,  consume  the  midnight  oil  in 
a  diflTerent  way  from  most  students :  instead  of  reading  by  the  light  it 
gives  they  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  it.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
stopped  for  a  day's  sport  in  the  Lake  of  Peipus,  where  the  frozen  ^Al  are 
cat^t  in  such  large  quantities,  but  unluckily  this  vast  sheet  of  water 
was  covered  with  icet,  so  instead  of  my  g^etting  hold  of  tibe  Caviare  it 
was  Caviare  to  me.  Many  other  places  we  passed  through  in  the  dark, 
which  prevents  my  giving  any  account  of  them ;  and  at  length,  ou  the 
thirteenth  day  from  our  leaving  London,  we  entered  the  Rigtt  gmte  of 
St.  Petersburg,  tfaroncigh  a  triumphal  ardi  of  granite,  ereeted,  I  presame, 
fer  the  occasion* 
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m. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  CZAB. 

Having  explained  who  we  were  to  the  Triumphant*gate  keeper,  I 
ordered  the  yemshick  to  drive  to  the  Buffskoi  Hotel,  on  the  Nevski- 
Prospekt  (the  Regent-street  of  St  Petersburg),  which  house  had  been 
recommended  to  me  by  the  Boyard  Chousekin.  The  proprietor  oE  the 
Bugskoi  reodved  us  with  much  respect,  and  conducted  us  up  a  very  dirty 
stiurease  to  a  splendid  and  well-carpeted  saloon  on  the  first  floor,  mag- 
nificently furnished  with  saSas  of  crimson  velvet,  gorgeous  looking- 
glasses,  splendid  damask  curtains,  and  odier  upholsterial  luxuries,  in- 
cluding an  enormous  stove,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment. 
The  size  of  this  drawing-room  may  be  inferred  from  the  hct  that  it  gave 
access  at  one  extremity  to  three  large  bedrooms,  furnished  with  equal 
splendour. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Bugskoi 
spoke  English  with  tolerable  facility.  Foreigners,  when  they  possess 
this  accomplishment,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  showing  it  off,  and  I 
soon  detected  the  fact ;  but  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  fluency 
equalled  mine,  I  hit  upon  an  ingenious  method — founded  upoa  the  obser- 
vations I  had  made  dnce  I  entered  Russia — of  making  our  conversatioQ 
perfectly  intelligible. 

*'  lAndlordskoi,''  sud  I,  "  these  gentlemen  and  myself  are  Friends/' 

**  I  suppose  that,''  he  replied,  bowing  and  smiling,  ''  since  you  travel 
together." 

I  saw  his  error,  but,  as  I  did  not  go  to  St.  Petersburg  to  teach  theology, 
I  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  Yes,**  I  continued,  '^  Friends  par  exceUence.  This  is  Friend  Bean- 
sldn — this,  Friend  Starchoff-— and  I  am  Friend  Greenskoi,  perhaps  I 
ought  to  say,  JdOiykin  GreenskoL  We  have  come  here  to  transact  some 
important  business  with  thy  Emperorskoi !  It  is  most  probable  that  we 
shall  dine  with  him  every  day  while  we  stay,  but  we  shall  breakfiut  and 
sleep  in  thy  house  of  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  find  ourselves  comfortable,  as  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great  regret 
to  me  to  be  obliged  to  denounce  thee  in  the  Englishkoi  papers.** 

''  1  shall  do  all  I  can  to  make  everything  agreeable  to  your  lord- 
ships," answered  the  landlord,  who  was  satiafied  we  were  persons  of  com* 
sideration. 

^^  Friend,"  interposed  Beans,  '^  the  word  lordship  is  a  v»ui  and  on- 
suitabk— -" 

I  saw  what  Beans  meant,  but  this  was  no  time  for  repudiating  any 
title  by  which  we  miriit  be  addressed,  so  in  my  turn  I  interrupted  Atm» 

''Give  me  leave,"  I  said--'^  I  think  Thee  hast  confided  all  matten  to 
my  discretion."  Then,  turning  to  the  landlord,  who  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  the  deepest  humility,  I  added  brieflv :  '^  Send  up  our  baggage — pre- 
pare some  lunchsky — and  order  a  coacn  and  six  to  be  at  the  iwx  in  an 
hour's  time,  to  convey  ua  to  the  Palace." 

'^  Your  pardon,  my  lord,"  retomed  the  proprietor  of  the  Bugskoi-b 
**  but  I  am  ooiD^  to  infonn  yoa  that  yon  mnat  first  of  all  go  to  the 
For^gneis'  Office  for  a  biUet  de  sefaur.    I  dare  not  let  you  do  else." 

<'Wbatif  weil0ft'<obey?"  obsorred  I,  quoting  Shalupettne. 
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*<  Then,**  said  the  man,  ''  I  shall  get  the  knout,  and  you  will  be  kick 
out  of  St.  Petersburg." 

The  Dev— that  is  to  say,  the  Wicked  One !"  I  exclaimed — all  the 
facts  contained  in  (the  pocket  edition  of)  **  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of 
Siberia,"  rushing  at  once  to  my  recollection.  "  Well,  sooner  than  harm 
Thee,  landlordskoi,  we  will  do  as  Thee  suggests  ;"  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment to  which  Friends  Beans  and  Starch,  whom  I  had  by  this  time  re- 
duced to  passive  obedience,  nodded  assent — the  former  merely  obsenring 
that  he  hoped  we  should  get  something  to  eat  before  we  went  out,  as 
his  stomach  craved  for  food — even  for  flesh-meat. 

"  I  have  ordered  lunchsky  already,"  I  replied,  vath  some  degree  of 
coldness.     "  Didst  Thee  not  hear  me  ?*' 

His  answer  was  prevented  by  a  sharp  cry  from  Friend  Starch,  who 
jumped  up  from  the  well-cushioned  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  reclining, 
as  if  a  serpent  had  imexpectedly  stung  him  in  the  broadest  part  of  his 
outline. 

"  What  ails  Thee,  Friend  Starch?"  I  calmly  inquired,  seating  mysdf 
also,  for  I  had  hitherto  remained  standing. 

"Verily,  I  know  not,"  he  replied,  "but  unless  I  be  deceived^  this 

gaudy  piece  of  furniture  hath  many  inhabitants *'  And  as  he  spoke  he 

twisted  his  form  into  the  most  grotesque  attitude,  and  extended  his 
hands  with  a  rake-like  gesture. 

"Absurd!"  I  said.  "  Thee  art  beside  Thyself,  Friend  Starch.  Canst 
Thou  imagine  that  in  the  Bugskoi  Hotel,  the  very  best  in  St  Peters- 

What  a  singular  thing  is  sympathy.  The  fancy  that  I,  too,  was  bitten 
by  something  strange,  prevented  me  from  finishing  my  remafk,  and 
involuntarily  I  sought  the  part  between  niy  shoidders  which  Galen 
(I  believe)  judiciously  calls  "  Os  Inaccessus.  Friend  Beans  also  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violently  irritable  propensity,  and  for  a  person 
whose  gravity  of  demeanour  is  remarkable,  his  movements  were  of  the 
roost  ludicrous  description.  What  conclusion  I  should  have  arrived  at  I 
scarcely  dare  to  say,  if  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had  not  returned  at 
that  moment,  accompanied  by  a  waiter  bearing  a  tray. 

"  Landlordskoi  I"  I  exclaimed,  as  he  entered,  "  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  us !  We  are  tingling  all  over !  Is  it  usual  for  strangers  to  suffer  in 
this  way  on  their  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  proprietor  of  the  Bugskoi  Hotel,  with 
8  serious  countenance,  "  it  is  always  tne  case  with  strangers,  particulariy 
the  English.  But  it  is  nothing,  1  assure  you.  Your  lordships  will  soon 
be  used  to  it." 

Climate  then,  as  I  suspected,  was  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and  I 
exhorted  the  Friends  to  be  patient.  My  representations  were  aided  by 
the  excellent  fare  that  was  set  before  us,  to  which  we  all  did  ample  justioe^ 
in  spite  of  certain  awkward  twitches  that  could  not  be  repressed. 

The  meal  ended,  a  person  entered  who  stated  that  he  was  a  vaiei  de 
placcy  and,  in  that  capacity,  came  to  offer  his  services.  His  name  was 
Bimitri  Schratschemoff.  His  testimonials,  he  said,  were  unexceptionable^ 
and  his  charges  only  nominal,  it  being  his  greatest  pleasure  to  wait  upon 
Englbh  lords.  The  usual  fee,  he  remarked,  was  five  paper  roubles  a 
day,  but  as  there  was  a  party  he  would  only  charge  five  silver  itmbles 
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for  the  lot, — and  I,  who  know  the  difference  hetween  a  hank-note  and  a 
paltiT  silver  coin,  at  once  saw  through  the  advantageous  offer,  clenching 
It  hefore  either  Beans  or  Starch — ^financial  men,  too,  in  their  way — could 
interfere.  As  the  valet  de  place  chiefly  spoke  French,  I  was  able  to 
settle  this  matter  in  my  own  way. 

On  receiving  his  appointment  from  my  lips,  Schratschemoff  informed 
me  that  the  landlord's  statement  was  correct :  our  first  visit  must  be  to 
the  Alien  Office,  close  to  the  Towzerowsky  Bridge,  on  the  Croakoff 
Canal ;  we  could  afterwards  drive  to  the  hotel  of  Count  Nesselrode — ^it 
not  being  etiquette  to  call  upon  the  Emperor  first.  He  added  that,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  was  more  the  custom,  in  the  daytime,  to  use  a 
sledge  with  two  horses  than  a  coach  and  six  ;  and  at  my  suggestion  he 
immediately  procured  two  double  ones  from  the  rank  on  uie  Nevski- 
Prospekt ;  Dimitri  and  I  stept  into  one.  Friends  Beans  and  Starch  into 
the  other.  *•  Pashol !  Fashol !"— (which  means,  literally,  "  Go  it  you 
cripples  r')  cried  the  valet  de  place  to  the  livostchicsky  (cabman).  '<  Padl ! 
Padl !"  ("  Look  out*^  screamed  the  latter,  and  away  we  went  over  the 
frozen  snow  at  the  rate,  I  should  think,  of  five-and-thirty  versts  an  hour. 
The  business  at  the  Alien  Office  was  soon  despatched.  To  prove  my  physical 
identity  and  moral  character,  it  was  enough  for  me,  the  official  said  (his 
name  was  General  Nousky),  to  make  my  appearance,  and — ^he  added,  par 
parenthese — ^he  felt  satisfied  no  friends  of  mine  would  attempt  to  set  the 
Neva  on  fire.  We  accordingly  g^ve  up  our  transit-papers,  and  received 
each  in  exchange  a  permission  to  reside  at  the  Bugskoi  Hotel  during 
our  stay  in  Sc  Petersburg.  From  the  Towzerowsky  Bridge  we  drove  to 
Count  Nessehrode's  hoteC  where  I  left  my  card,  with  best  compliments 
to  the  Minister ;  and  then  we  made  the  tour  of  the  principal  streets  of 
the  city,  which  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  a  simple  bird's-eye 
view  of  its  most  striking  monuments. 

The  Admiralty-quarter  is  the  "  West  End"  of  St  Petersburg.  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  which  no  traveller  has  yet  observed,  that  all  the  Russian 
sailors  are  priests :  this  I  am  convinced  is  the  case,  for  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  tmit  the  Admiralty,  which  stands  (like  St  Paul's)  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  city,  is  surmounted  by  a  high  and  richly-gilt  spire — a  clear 
proof  that  the  building  itself  is  a  church.  Perhaps  this  circumstance 
may  account  for  the  remarkable  piety  not  only  of  the  Cz — ^r,  but  of  all 
his  Admirals  and  Generals !  Next  to  the  Admiralty  is  the  Winter  Palace, 
of  the  exterior  of  which  I  shall  say  nothing,  reserving  my  descriptive 
powers  for  what  took  place  within.  As  an  instance  of  the  enormous  for- 
tunes of  some  of  the  Kussian  officers,  I  need  only  mention  that  one  side 
of  the  Admiralty-square  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Hotel  of  a  Major 
in  the  Guards,  called  frt>m  his  high  functions  ''  The  State,**  or  '<  Etat" 
Major  ;  his  pay,  I  should  think,  must  be  something  terrific ! — At  one 
extremity  of  this  immense  pile,  and  fiacing  the  bridge  which  bears  tiie 
name  of  Isaacs,  after  a  rich  Jew  who  built  it  and  was  subsequently  can- 
nonised  (shot,  I  suppose),  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
That  monarch  was  richtiy  designated,  for,  as  this  monument  shows,  he 
stood  exactiy  eleven  feet  nigh,  and  was  taller  by  two  feet  and  a  half  tbaa 
the  gigantic  Drum-Major  at  Madame  Tussaud's.  The  horse  the  Eroperpi? 
was  in  the  habit  of  riding  was  equally  colossal — seventeen  feet  fit>m  fi^og 
to  ear-tip— indeed,  notlung  smaller  oonld  have  carried  him.    Beneath 
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the  animal's  hooft  lies  one  <^  tliose  bnusen  boa-eoDstiictorf — types  of  im- 
padenoe — which  aboond  in  Rosaa — with  hu  hetd  eraihed,  a  matter  of 
course  for  getting  in  the  way :  the  steed,  whose  fbre-fSsoi  are  in  the  atr, 
belongs  to  the  gtKiu  ^  roddng-hoise,"  hot  die  breed,  on  so  laxve  a 
scale,  must  be  now  extinct.  Dimitri  informed  ns  that  the  pedestal  ame^ 
which  consists  of  a  smgle  block  of  granite,  weighs  upwards  c£  1500  tons^ 
and  is  said  to  have  be^  brooght  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  back  of  a  na- 
tive of  Cephalonia  from  a  marui  about  six  venii  distant ;  but  Iveniwmek 
doubt  a.  It  bears  the  inscription  *'  Petro  Primo^  8ec,"  and  a  prime 
fellow  Peter  was.  His  history  is  not,  however,  so  well  known  ae  it  m%ht 
be ;  even  Moli^,  who  wrote  his  life,  does  not  seem  to  be  awaie  that 
besides  being- called  <'  The  Great,"  he  was  also  known  as  '<  Fster  the 
Hermit."  The  palace  on  the  Quai  de  la  Cour,  called  ^  The  Hensitage/' 
which  is  full  of  pictures  painted  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  affords  monu- 
mental evidence  of  this  fact  The  architecture  of  the  Pslace  of  the  Di- 
recting Senate  is  fine  but  severe,  like  the  senators  themselves,  who,  when 
criminals  are  brought  up  for  judgment,  invariably  sentence  them  to  the 
knout.  I  could  fiU  this  page  with  the  names  of  other  magnificent  baiki- 
ings,  but  volumes  would  not  afford  me  space  to  do  iostice  to  tibem ; 
neither  can  I  do  more  for  the  costume  of  the  people  toan  just  describe 
one  which  I  purchased  of  a  Droshky  driver,  and  which  I  mean  to  wear 
at  the  first  fancy  ball  at  Lady  P — ^Im — rst — n's,  to  wludi  I  am  invited. 
Dimitri  obt»ned  it  for  me,  dirt  cheap^  the  Droehknick  literally  seUing 
it  me  off  his  back.  It  consisted  of  the  following  articles  :  A  caftan  or 
tunic  of  crimson  satin  with  gold  buttons,  reaching  to  the  knee  and  fas- 
tened round  the  waist  by  a  yeUow  silk  sfl»h,  called  a  Comckid^ — a  species 
of  calf,  I  st^ppose  ; — wide  trousers  of  green  doib,  gracefiiUy  bagging 
over  the  tops  of  the  boots,  into  which  they  are  thrust ;  and  a  veiy  high 
turban  of  purple  velvet  with  a  broad  rim  6i  fur.  A  thoob^  or  she^Mkin 
pelisse,  completed  the  costume.  As  an  antiquary  prizes  a  lars  coin  ht 
the  v€fd  afUiqme  with  which  it  is  covered,  so  do  I  esteem  these  things 
beyond  their  marketable  value  for  the  very  grease  with  which  ihey  are 
saturated,  and  which  the  olfactory  organs  immediately  deteet^  proving 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  their  original  owner  must  often  have  ban- 
queted on  train  oil  and  tallow  candles,  the  national  soup  and  bomlHof  the 
Russian  peasants. 

IV. 

OUB  INTERTIEW  WITH  THE  EICPEBOB. 

Count  Nbsselrodb,  who,  like  Cerberus,  is  a  pluralist — being  not 
only  Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  but  Lend  ChanceUor  and  Seerataiy  of 
Stitfte  for  Foreign  Affiurs — ^very  soon  returned  our  call ;  that  is  to  sinr,  he 
sent  an  aide-db-camp  next  morning  to  say  that  the  Eaiperor  would  be 
happy  to  see  us  at  two  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  in  the  Wmter  Palaee. 
Though  nothing  was  said  about  dining  there,  I  felt  flattered  hy  the 
prompt  courtesy  of  the  invitation,  whidi  I  set  down  to  the  xiriit  aoooont^ 
ofaeoringto  Beans  and  Starch  that  thqr  might  have  waited  nr  an  inter- 
inewfor  six  moaths  if  I  had  not  been  of  the  paity. 

I  was  half  tempted  to  pot  on  die  DroMudck  ooBtoBie,  out  e£  eompii- 
asnt  to  the  country;  h\A  when  I  reoolleoled  that  it  mj^jfat  perhaps  stend 
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oat  m  rather  too  Ingh  relief  agusst  the  sober  gsrmeDis  of  the  Quaken, 
I  qmedj  resigned  mjsdf  to  the  pefmer-aad-fladt  and  drab,  irhich,  after 
all,  hare  a  tendency  to  develop  the  ngnre,  particalariy  the  lower  limbs, 
on  which  I  rather  nride  myself.  Friend  Starch,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
Address  was  oonfiaed  (though  it  would  have  been  much  safer  if  I  had 
taken  charge  of  it),  now  unlocked  his  portfolio  and  placed  the  document 
in  my  handi,  but  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  took  it,  that  he  was  much  mis- 
taken if  he  thought  I  was  going  to  read  that^  when  I  had  in  my  pocket 
an  Address  of  my  own  composition.  Before  we  proceeded  to  the  Palace, 
I  gaye  my  companions  a  few  hints  on  the  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  the 
Imperial  presence,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  were  to 
practise  walking  backwards,  until  we  were  ready  to  start ;  but  as  this, 
they  said,  would  have  prevented  them  from  sitting  down  to  lunchsky, 
they  dedined  doing  so,  though  when  they  afterwards  saw  what  I  did, 
they  must  have  been  dreadfully  mortified  at  their  own  awkwardness. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  Dimitri  Schratschemoff  (who  on  this  occasion 
wore  a  bearskin  pelisse  and  several  glittering  and  valuable  brooches  in 
front  of  his  stiff  cravat)  announced  that  a  close  sledge  was  at  the  door  to 
convey  us  to  the  Palace,  which  we  very  soon  reached.  The  sentinels  at 
the  Gate  of  the  Ambassadors,  where  we  got  out,  presented  arms  as  we 
entered,  and  but  for  the  noise  in  the  streets,  I  dare  say  we  should  have 
heard  the  royal  salute  which  was  fired  on  the  occasion.  At  the  iooi  of  a 
malachite  staircase,  encrusted  with  pearls,  turqu(nses,  and  other  precious 
gems,  a  penonage  dressed  Kke  Romeo,  in  black  velvet,  with  party- 
coionred  ^'fieshii^^  or  tights,  and  a  single  feather  in  his  cap,  d  la 
Mephistopheles,  was  waiting  to  receive  us.  Friends  Beans  and  Starch 
were  at  first  extremely  unwilKng  to  take  off  their  hats,  but  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  positively  insisted  on  their  being  left  behind.  He 
even  extended  the  prohibition  to  me,  though  he  must  have  known  that  a 
Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  Class  is  entitled,  by  Act  of  Pariiament  (in 
which  Assembly  I  have  the  honour  of  sitting),  to  wear  his  hat  in  «ie 
presence  of  royalty.  Bareheaded,  then,  we  followed  this  Imperious 
Flunkey  (he  deserves  no  better  name)  through  countless  saloons  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Paul,  Saint  Barnabas,  Saint  Thomas  i 
Didymus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Patriardis,  through  the  great  Militacy 
Gallery,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  until  we  arrived — Kke  Lora 
Bateman's  page — at  the  Great  Hal!  of  St.  George,  where  we  were  re- 
quested to  wait  while  our  conductor  went  to  announce  our  approach  to 
the  Emperor.  He  shortly  returned,  and  throwing  open  a  pair  of  folding- 
doors,  signalled  us  to  advance.  Familiar  with  Courts,  I  undauntedly  led 
the  way,  Friends  Beans  and  Stareh  keeping  as  close  behind  me  as  their 
respect  for  my  person  permitted,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  stood  before 
the  Czar. 

Nichohis  the  First,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russians — (Blue,  Black,  Brown, 
Green,Orange,  and  Red,  as  he  delights  to  style  himself) — is  a  fine-looking 
man,  rarther  taller,  I  think,  than  myself,  and,  allowing  for  the  difference 
wlbcii  ocMtume  makes,  nearly  as  sol&r-Hke  in  his  bearing.  /  was  dressed 
in  the  simple  halnt  of  a  Friend,  whereas  he  had  on  a  dark-^recn  nulitaiy 
frock  (I  guessed  why),  surmounted  by  a  large  pair  of  epaidettes,  a  regu- 
lation sword  by  his  side  (veiy  Hkely  one  of  rrosser's),  and  a  vnnst-belt  of 
crimson  and  gold,  with  tassels  like  BrohdBgoag  beD-pidls.     What  his  legs 
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were  like  I  could  not  tell,  as  thej  were  encased  in  jack-boots,  the  originals 
of  those  whose  portraits  I  saw  at  Valmar,  but  I  question  if  they  would  ha?e 
shone  through  a  pink  silk  stocking  like  some  I  could  mention  that  have 
flashed  at  the  L — vee,  before  the  eyes  of  Q— een  V — ct — r — a ! 

His  Majesty,  as  we  entered,  rose  from  his  throne  (which  was  shaped 


like  an  easy-chair),  and  putting  down  a  book  he  was  reading  (firom  the 
size  and  binding  it  must,  I  fancy,  have  been  one  of  *'  Field's  Half-Guinea 
Velvet  Church  Services"),  took  off  his  helmet  and  made  me  a  low  bow.  Not 
to  be  backward  in  courtesy,  I  returned  his.  salute  with  three  of  mj  most 
graceful  obeisances,  taking  g^und  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and 
uien  back  again  to  the  centre,  with  a  rapidity  to  which  few  drab-gaitered 
limbs  are  accustomed.  I  then  drew  myself  up  to  my  full  hmght,  ad- 
vanced my  left  leg,  poising  myself  well  on  my  right,  and  roused  my 
faculties  for  the  approaching  Conference.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
that  an  orderly  officer  stood  in  a  cowerinc^  attitude  on  the  Csai^s  left 
hand,  and  that  there  was  a  lofty  screen  behind  the  throne.  Friends 
Beans  and  Starch  took  up  a  position  in  line  in  my  rear.  Having  thus 
made  myself  master  of  the  situation,  I  cleared  my  voice,  and  taking  my 
own  Address  firom  my  pocket,  read  as  follows : 

(Secret  and  Confidential.) 

«  Friend  Nicholas, — 1,  the  undersigned,  leader  of  a  Deputation  repre- 
senting the  Society  of  Friends  (commonly  called  'Muffii'  in  Ckeat 
Britain),  have  the  pleasure  of  making  Thy  Majesty's  acquaintance.  I 
am  encouraged  to  do  so  from  the  countless  proofs  of  affection  bestowed 
upon  certain  members  of  our  Society  by  Thy  Majesty's  exemplaiy  grand- 
mother, the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  favourites  were  so  numerous  and 
so  highly  respectable." 

I  paused  at  the  close  of  this  sentence  to  observe  the  effect  of  my 
gallant  allusion  to  that  great  ornament  of  the  Russian  female  sex.  The 
Czar,  whose  countenance  is  naturally  stem,  waved  his  hand  (in  token  of 
approval),  and  I  proceeded  : 

**  The  Founder  of  the  race  of  Friends,  of  whom  I  am  the  worthy  re- 
presentative, was  the  celebrated  John  Knox,  firom  whom  I  have  inherited 
the  mild  spirit  of  pugnacity  which  animates  me, — and  my  excellent  allies, 
Henry  Beans  and  Obadiah  Starch"  (I  thought  I  might  as  well  bring  them 
in,  and  pointed  to  them  over  my  shoulder,  without  raising  my  head),  ''whom 
I  beg  to  introduce  to  Thy  Majesty..  Being  in  the  habit  of  giving  our 
opinion,  whether  we  are  asked  for  it  or  not  (as  Thy  Majesty  may  be  aware 
if  Thee  hast  read  the  speeches  delivered  by  Friend  Blight  whenever  he 
can  find  an  audience),  the  Deputation,  on  whose  part  I  have  the  honour 
to  appear,  beg  to  inform  Thee  that,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase  {une  flkrpM 
famUihre),  Thee  hast  decidedly  put  Thy  foot  in  it,  in  Thy  quar^l  wi* 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Thee  hast  already  shown  Thy  teeth ;  nevertbd0«» 
believing  that  Thy  bark  is  worse  than  Thy  bite,  we  come  to  tell  Thee  to 
draw  in  Thy  horns.  Men  of  Peace,  like  Thyself,  we  wish  Thee  no  harm, 
but  if  Thee  provokest  us  to  battle,  of  a  verity  we  wiU  pitch  it  into  Thee 
(phrase familiere)  *  hip  and  thigh  with  a  great  slaughter.' " 

Having  rounded  off  this  neat  quotation,  I  resumed, — ^no  longer  reading 
from  the  Address,  but  improvising  firom  the  stores  of  my  own  mind,  am 
speaking  in  my  own  diplomatic  person. 

"  The  Turkish  dispute,  Sire,"  I  obeenred,  "  bad,  as  your  Majesty  most 
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admit,  a  very  ridiculous  origin.  If  mj  memory  serves  me  rightly,  it 
began  with  a  quarrel  about  the  key  of  the  private  door  to  a  chapel-of- 
ease  in  Jerusalem.  Prince  Menschikoff  wished  to  have  it,  that  he  might 
go  in  when  he  liked  to  preach  to  the  Jews  in  Greek  ;  Count  Lavalette 
(who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  under  lock  and  key  himself,  having  made 
his  escape  some  years  ago  from  the  Bastile)  was  desirous  of  doing  the 
same  in  Latin.  A  tussle  consequently  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Pera, 
when  your  Majesty's  Ambassador  got  the  worst  of  it.  Queen  Anne's 
broken  teapot  was  the  cause  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim :  the  lost  key  of 
the  back  door  to  the  Jerusalem  Chapel  will,  I  fear,  involve  your  Majesty 
in  a  second  Moscow.  It  is  to  relieve  Europe  from  her  present  embarrass- 
ment that  I  have  taken  this  matter  in  hand.  And  now  for  the  remedy 
which  I  propose.  This  pocket-book,  Sire,"  I  continued,  drawing  one 
forth,  ''  wnich  your  Majesty  will  observe  is  made  of  real  Russia  leather, 
contains  that  which  appeals  with  resistless  force  to  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  every  Enc^lishman.  It  is  the  type  of  their  domestic  character,  an 
emblem  of  their  firmness  of  purpose,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  straight- 
forwardness of  their  conduct  In  the  cause  of  Peace  I  depose  it  at  the 
feet  of  your  Majesty." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word  I  stepped  gracefully  forward,  and  bend- 
ing on  one  knee,  with  my  other  leg  thrown  well  backward,  a  la  Rosatiy 
I  placed  the  pocket-book  in  front  of  the  Czar's  left  toe.  I  then  recovered 
myself  with  a  nimble  spring,  performing  an  entrc'chat  as  I  did  so,  and 
awaited  the  issue  of  my  negotiation.  The  Emperor,  who  seemed  deeply 
moved  by  my  words,  said  something  in  Russian  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who 
stooped  for  the  pocket-book,  and  placed  it  in  his  Imperial  master's  own 
hands.  Trembling  with  eagerness  his  Majesty  opened  it,  and  took  out 
something  carefully  wrapped  in  silver  paper.  He  tore  off  the  envelope 
and  was  rewarded  oy  the  sight  of 

MY  OWN  latch-key!!! 

What  sound  was  it  which  at  that  moment  reached  my  ears  resembling 
the  hysterical  laughter  of  a  tortured  female?  Could  it  be  that  the 
bowstring  was  already  at  work  within  the  very  precincts  of  the  Imperial 
Hareem  ?  I  looked  round  hastily,  and,  tmless  my  excited  fancy  deceived 
me,  distinctly  saw  a  woman's  head  peeping  out  m>m  behind  the  screen 
at  the  back  of  the  Emperor's  throne.  If  that  hce  seemed  to  reveal  the 
convulsed  lineaments  of  the  slighted  Czarina,  let  the  secret  remain  en- 
tombed in  the  breast  of  Jolly  Green !  That  no  suspicion  might  attach  in 
the  marital  quarter,  I  withdrew  my  ardent  gaze  from  the  screen  and  turned 
it  upon  the  Emperor,  whose  features  were  flushed  by  strong  emotion. 
The  iron  force  of  my  lofi^c  had  entered  his  soul !  It  was  time  to  bring 
this  exciting  scene  to  a  dose,  and  I  therefore  turned  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  Address,  which  I  read  in  a  manly  tone : 

**  Thus,  O  mighty  Prince,  may  the  miseries  and  devastations  of  war  be 
averted.  We  wish  Thee  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year 
(old  style),  and  are  Thy  respected  Friends 

"  Jolly  Green  op  London, 

<' Henry  Beans  of  Birbonoham,. 

"  Obadiah  Starch  of  Bullock  Sbothy." 
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The  Emperor  now  ia  Ids  turn  stepped  forward  and  aaid  he  wished  to 
offer  some  explanation  of  his  views  as  to  the  cause  of  the  present  unhappy 
differences.  He  spoke  chiefly  in  French,  with  an  occasional  quotation 
from  Horace  and  other  dassioil  authors^  and  now  and  then  a  woid  of 
English. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  hegan,  "Pax  Yobiscmn!  Les  Grecs  nous  oat 
legn^  leur  bonne  foi  arec  leur  religion :  '  Mars,  Bacdiua^  ApoUo, 
virorum.'  Par  consequent,  je  sds  tout-i-£dt  Grec.  Celui  qui  pense 
autrement  attrapera  un  Tartare !  Mes  anc^tres  (notamment  I'lmpeni- 
trice  Catherine,  mon  estimable  grand*mere,  dont  vous  avez  eu  la  bontie 
de  parler),  se  sont  toujours  montres  fideles  aux  Traites,  et  FexempLe 
qu'us  ont  laiss^  ne  sera  pas  perdu  pour  moL  Jugez  done  de  nuiJoyaw 
envers  tout  le  monde.  Je  ne  dirai  rien  de  ceux  qui  ont  cause  toot  oe 
shindy  (phrase  familiere).  Ce  n*e8t  pas  ce  cher  Aberdeen  que  j'ai 
conuu  il  y  a  quarante  ans ;  il  m'aime  comme  mon  valet  de  chambre,  et 
moi  je  l^sdme  autant.  Je  n'en  veux  nullement  au  Grand  TnKC»  mais 
savez  vous,  mon  cher  Green,  nous  avons  sur  les  bras  un  homme  mahde, 
un  homme  gravement  malade.  Qu'est  ce  que  nous  ferons  done  avec 
lui  ?  Le  meilleur  moyen,  n'est  ce  pas,  est  de  h4ter  sa  fin  ?  II  fiwt 
give  him  a  shove  (phrase  fEunili^re)  and  down  he  goes  I  Ce  sera,  je  vous 
le  dis  franchement,  un  grand  malheur  si,  un  de  ces  beaux  JQura,  ildevait 
nous  ^chapper,  surtout  avant  que  toutes  les  dispositions  fuaaent  poses. 
fVe  must  doctor  him.  Secouer  I'oreiller  de  notre  malade;.  Medica- 
mentum  a^^  prsescribere, — you  understand  I  J'ai  horreur  de  la  guerre^ 
— I  hate  ktehing  up  a  row  (phrase  familiere)  as  much  as  uou  do.  Je 
desire  sincerement  le  maintien  de  la  paix.  C'est  pourquot  j'ai  envoye 
mes  armies  en  Turquie." 

Hb  Majesty  now  oecame  quite  friendly. 

"  Je  me  suis  beaucoup  amus6  quand  j'etais  IL  Londzes.  J'allais  tous 
les  soirs  au  Coal  Hole  et  Cyder  Cellar^  ou  Ton  chante  si  bien.  Je 
voudrais  bien  savoir,  whkih  is  the  favourite  at  the  next  Ascot  meeting 
for  the  Cup  I  gave.  Til  tahe  the  odds,  if  you  lihe^  in  ponies.  J'ai  une 
sincere  affection  pour  la  Beine  d'Angletme,  que  j'estime  comme  Souve- 
raine,  femme,  Spouse  et  m^, — et  quand  je  dis  ^  je  diMre  ezmnnar 
ks  mSmes  sentiments  einvers  Ifistriss  Greeiv  Mistries  Beans,  ei  MistEiss 
Starch,  Spouses  et  meres  aussi  n'est  ce  pas  ?— et  qui  ae  portent  f  esi^ie 
<u  weU  as  can  beexpseted  f   IkmU  cry,  my  dearfelhwj'-'^&kahe  iandsJ* 

I  was  too  mudi  overeome  by  the  Emperor's  benimty  not  t»  ihed  a 
flood  of  tears,  in  spite  of  bis  Majesty's  kind  advice  to  tke  contniy 
(General  Castelbajac  did  die  same  thing  when  he  zeceived  tfie  Older  k 
Saint  Alexander  Nciwsky),  but  I  shook  Ins  hand  with  great  fbrrour,  and 
he  returned  the  pressure  (as  Sir  H-— m — ^It — n  S — jm — r  aajs)  "very 
graciously,"  bein^  quite  unwilling  to  kt  go.  The  sympatic  whidlL  I  had 
shown  evidently  unpdled  his  Majesty  to  place  still  greater  fxmfiimm  va 
me,  and  he  continued : 

*^  Maintenant,  mon  brave  Green,  je  d£stte  vons  parier  eo  ami  et  en 
gentleman.  Let  us  be  as  thick  as  Aieves  (phrase  fiuniliere).  Si  aoBB 
arnvons  k  nous  entendre  sur  cette  a&m,  vous  et  aaoi,  poor  le  reste,  peu 
m'importe ;  il  m'est  indifferent  ce  que  font  ou  pensent  les  autres.  Usant 
done  de  franchise^  je  vous  dis  netlemeiit,  que  j'ai  envie  de  me  fisdre 
couronner  k  CoDttaatiaopla^  Empereur  de  I'Orient     Si  vous  ne  vous  y 
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oppoeez  pas  je  roas  feni  Rm  de  Candle,  Soldaa  d'Egypte,  Grand  Mogol, 
Pi^tre-Jean,  tout  oe  que  vous  voudrez.  Ce  petit  uot  de  Can£e  tous 
serait  un  tr^  joH  pied-lk-terre." 

The  Emperor  paused  to  see  what  effsct  this  8|il6Ddid  offer  would  pro- 
duce. As  I  did  not  wish  him  to  suppose  that  an  English  public  servant 
could  be  caught  by  this  siMrt  of  overture,  I  simply  answered,  that  my 
views  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  beyond  the  point  of  removing  the  Great 
Pyramid  to  t£^  Ciystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  that  I  was  not  particularly 
fcmd  of  sugar-cancl^,  and  that  as  to  a  pied^-terre^  I  was  quite  content 
with  my  snuggery  m  Saint  John's  Wood. 

<<  Nevertheless,"  pursued  the  Emperor,  '<I  advise  you  to  think  over 
the  matter.  Ce  n'est  point  une  Convention  que  je  vous  demande ;  c'est 
un  libre  ^change  d'id^es,  et  au  besoin  une  parole  de  gentleman ;  entre 
nous  cela  suffit" 

He  put  his  thumb  up  to  his  nose  as  he  said  this  and  (in  familiar  phrase) 
took  a  sight  at  me,  winking  one  eye  in  the  most  confidential  manner, 
and  at  the  same  time  gently  tapping  his  breeches  pocket.  This  roused 
me.  Did  he  think,  Emperor  as  ne  was,  that  Jolly  Green  was  accessiUe 
to  a  vulgar  bribe  I  My  blood  rushed  to  my  surface  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
going  to  explode. 

"  A  gentlenuin  1"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  call  yourself  a  gentleman ! 
Damme  if  I'd  give  a  fburpenny  bit  for  a  cartload  of  such  gentlemen ! 
To  my  thinking  you're  as  great  a  blackguard  as  ever  pulled  on  a  pair 
of  boots." 

The  Empennr  seemed  thunderstruck  at  my  vehemenoei  literally  cowed, 
and  answeied  without  the  slightest  show  of  anger : 

^'  Quant  aux  injures  que  vous  me  d6bitez,  je  m*en  fiche.  J'y  suis  bien 
accoCltum^.  Appelei-moi  polisson  tant  que  vous  Toudrez,  cela  ne  me 
fait  rien  ;  au  contraire  il  me  plait.  Je  ne  vous  attaquerai  point,  but  the 
sooner  (and  here  he  raised  his  voice) — the  sooner  tfou  make  yourself 
scarce  and  cut  your  stich  (phrase  £unili&re)  the  better;  tha^s  aU  Fve  got 
to  say.  Dominus  Vobiscum !  Ora  pro  nobis !  Non  conf undar  in  ster- 
num ?  Hie,  haec,  hoc,  genetivo !  Vous  en  aurez  bient6t  de  mes 
nouvdles  V* 

In  this  last  particular  the  Emperor  kept  his  word,  but  I  ought,  for  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  he  finrgot  it  in  another. 

Observing  that  the  Conference  was  at  an  end,  and  resolved  upon  keep- 
ing up  my  dignity,  I  began  backmg  out  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  but 
Beans  and  Starch,  less  accurate  observers  than  myself,  still  kept  their 
ground,  in  consequence  of  which  I  unavoidal^  came  with  my  whole 
weight  on  their  toes,  and  Beans,  who  was  troubled  with  corns,  g^ve  me 
rather  a  sharp  poke  in  the  ribs,  advising  me  to  lift  off.  I  told  him  it 
was  time  to  be  off  altogether,  for  somehow  I  did  not  like  the  locks  of  the 
Emperor's  aide-de-camp,  who  wore  a  sword,  and  veiy  probably  had  Colt's 
revolvers  in  his  pockets.  Both  Beans  and  Starch  inunediately  took  the 
hint  and  bolted  as  fast  as  they  were  able.  I,  however,  scorned  to  imitate 
them,  and,  rigidly  adhering  to  etiquette,  continued  to  retire  stem  fore- 
most I  was  not  altogether  fortunate  in  my  movements,  for  owing  I 
suppose  io  an  inequality  in  the  carpet  my  heel  caught  against  something, 
I  lost  my  balance  and  down  I  went  on  the  broad  of  my  back.  The  aide- 
de-camp  rushed  forward — intending,  no  doubt,  to  take  advantage  of  my 
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position  and  cat  off  my  head, — ^but  I  was  too  qoick  for  him,  I  was  up 
again  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  my  fist  was  clenched  like  Marmion'sy 
and  in  another  moment  a  tremendous  facer  would  have  laid  my  adversary 
low,  when  a  strong  hand  on  my  collar,  little  as  there  was  of  it,  dragg^ 
me  out  of  the  apartment,  and  the  door  was  rudely  slammed  in  my  face. 
I  am  not  giving  the  reins  to  my  imagination  when  I  solemnly  affirm 
that  I  heara  noises,  like  the  frantic  mirm  of  B— dl — m — tes,  mixed  with 
the  gnashing  of  Im — p — r — 1  teeth  issue  from  the  Cabinet. 

We  reached  the  Bugsko'i  Hotel  in  safety, — ^not  long,  however,  to  re- 
main there,  for  just  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  which  we  found 
ready  on  our  return,  Schratschemoff  rushed  into  the  room,  and  not  daring 
to  speak  plainer  in  a  land  of  slaves,  began  singing  the  well-known  Rus- 
sian sonff,  "  Tene  par  verish,"  "  Thou  art  not  beloved^'  which  being  in- 
terpreted signified  that  the  Police  were  at  the  door.  His  prediction  was 
instantaneously  fulfilled ;  without  giving  us  time  to  finish  our  soup,  or 
even  pack  up  our  things,  we  were  bundled  down  stairs,  and  pushed 
into  a  large  Telega  (a  cart  without  springs),  which  was  immediatelj 
driven  off  as  fEist  as  four  horses  could  take  it. 

Of  the  events  of  the  next  ten  days  I  can  ^ve  no  connected  account. 
Huddled  together  in  the  cart  we  had  nothing  but  a  little  hay  to  protect  us 
from  the  mdemency  of  the  weather  by  day  ;  at  night  we  were  lodged  in 
wretched  hovels,  where  the  singular  sensations  which  we  had  experienced  at 
the  Hotel  Bufi;d£Oi  kept  us  perpetually  awake  ;  our  food  was  black  bread 
moistened  with  a  species  of  strong  brandy,  distilled  no  doubt  ficom  the 
groans  and  tears  of  captives  like  ourselves;  and  in  this  guise,  exposed  to 
these  hardships,  we  travelled  post  until  we  reached  the  town  of  Kovno, 
which  I  fully  expected  was  in  the  heart  of  Siberia.  It  turned  out,  however, 
to  be  the  Polish  frontier,  and  here,  in  the  most  fin-polished  manner,  we 
were  ejected  from.the  Telega,  absolutely  shot  out  upon  a  dunghill,  a  myr- 
midon of  the  Czar  to  whose  charge  we  had  been  consigned  informing  me 
that  if  we  even  ventured  to  look  back  upon  the  Russian  territory  our 
noses  would  be  slit,  our  ears  cropped,  and  our  persons  introduced  to  the 
knout. 

In  mercy  to  the  Czar  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  rest  of  our  adventures,  but 
let  me  ask  any  candid  person  if  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  '^  gentleman  ?** 

Being  myself  of  opinion  that  it  was  not,  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  Ber- 
lin,— (a  Jew  at  Kovno  having  cashed  a  bill  for  me  at  300  per  cent),  I 
sent  the  Tyrant 
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Art  is  certainly  at  a  low  ebb  in  England  at  the  present  day.  This 
may  appear  a  startling  proposition,  but  we  think  that  facts  will  bear  us 
out  in  the  assertion.  Not  that  we  mean  to  impugn  the  strength,  the 
power,  or  the  skill  of  England's  artists  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Perhaps 
there  could  not  be  a  body  of  men  more  capable  of  supplying  that  vacuum 
which  the  natural  mind,  the  child  of  nature,  abhors ;  more  fitting  and 
able  to  teach  men  that  which  they  precisely  want  to  know  and  be  taught 
just  now,  viz.,  to  see  and  appreciate  what  is  really  beautiful,  and  pure, 
and  holy  around  them  in  their  every-day  life.  There  could  not  be, 
perhaps,  a  finer  school  of  naturalist  painters  than  those  whose  works 
crowd  the  walls  of  our  various  metropolitan  exhibitions,  and  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  larger  provincial  towns,  there  to  shine  velut  inter 
ignes  luna  minores.  But  the  middle  classes,  we  fear,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  sadly  deficient  in  a  capability  of  even  appreciating  works  of  art. 
And  to  the  middle  classes  we  must  look,  if  we  would  take  an  average 
estimate  of  national  improvement  or  retrogression ;  for  from  them  the 
tree  of  social  progress  ever  springs,  sending  down  its  fibrous  roots  into 
the  stony  soil  of  the  lower  strata  of  life,  thence  to  draw  out  its  strong  life 
and  nourishment,  and  pushing  forth  its  branching  arms  into  the  finer  air 
of  fashion,  there  to  blossom  and  to  bud.  Now  the  middle  classes  are  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  skilled  in  the  fine  arts.  There  are  not  enough  amateurs 
among  us  to  ^ve  incentive  to  the  labour  of  learning.  Brown  or  Jones 
may  talk  learnedly  in  a|  few  set  phrases,  whic^  they  have  picked  up  in 
the  last  review,  about  pictures,  but  they  do  not  care  for  them  or  love 
them.  They  would  not  take  a  long  walk  in  very  rainy  weather  to  see  a 
fine  work  of  art.  Jones  may  remark  to  Brown,  for  instance,  during 
their  morning's  lounge  in  the  Academy  exhibition,  whilstthey  stand  before 
the  gem  of  the  day,  "  Aw — ^very  fine  pictyaw  indeed !"  And  Brown 
fixes  his  glass  into  the  comer  of  his  eye  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  that 
miraculous  skill  which  young  men  of  the  day  acquire,  and  letting  it  drop 
by  a  sudden  motion  of  the  brow,  exclaims  languidly,  '*Hm!  pretty 
thing,  but  wants  keeping,  decidedly;"  and  they  turn  away,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  themselves  and  their  criticism. 

There  is  not  one  man,  perhaps,  in  three  or  four  hundred,  who  makes 
the  slightest  pretence  to  skill  in  cbawing  or  painting,  who  can  even  ap- 
preciate a  fine  picture  when  he  sees  one.  Skilful  imitation,  that  lowest 
grade  in  the  scde  of  art — for  it  is  generally  but  a  mere  sleight  of  hand, 
to  be  acquired  of  any  one  by  practice — is  with  most  persons  the  test  of 
greatness.  And  on  the  cunning  resemblance  of  drapery,  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  of  still-life  accessories  in  a  picture,  such  uneducated  minds  will 
dwell  with  pleasure  and  delight,  utterly  heedless  of  the  intellect  which 
has  been  transfused  into  the  subject  before  them,  and  which  alone  can 
make  it  a  great  and  perfect  work.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that 
the  fine  arts  should  nold  a  prominent  place  in  the  leisurely  amusements 
of  men,  who  have  their  dtuly  avocations  in  the  world,  and  whose  attention 
is  much  engrossed  by  the  multitudinous  cares  of  business  and  harassing 
toil.     But  amongst  the  fair  sex  we  should  look  for  better  fruits.     We 
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should  expect  that  those  pure  and  sensitive  minds  would  be  more  fully 
alive  to  the  perfections  of  nature  reflected  in  the  glassy  mirror  of  art,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  so  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  as  perfect  a  degree  as 
we  could  wish.  LadisS)  we  thiak,  are  taken  in  by  the  triekeiy  of  skilful 
manipulal&on  ia  even  a  gzeater  measure  thaa  men.  We  luure  seen  a 
crowd  of  admiring  beauties  standing  entranced  before  the  statue  of  the 
Veiled  Vestal  dumg  the  exhibition  o£  1861,  unanimous  i&  thur  decisian 
that  it  waa  ^'  beautifiily  perfiwty  &  sweet  thing ;  you  couid  quite  iuaej  a 
real  veil  had  been  tiirown  over  the  marble*"  Such  were  tiieir  criticisms^ 
whilst  MacdougallV  Eve  waa  left  deserted  and  alone  to  gaze  iil  mouinfid 
forebodbg  on  the  £sital  fruit ;  or  frenmed  Virginius  clasped  the  li&IesBy 
trailing  victim  of  a  Decemvir's  lust,  unheeded  and  unsought.  Well, 
well,  perhaps  those  fair  eyes  which  shone  and  glanced  in  the  Ifeafian 
Court  had  sunk  in  baahfnl  modesty  before  the  figure  of  our  first  puont 
in  her  primeval  attire. 

And  how,  then,  is  the  standard  of  taste  to  be  raised?  When  is  '^  the 
good  time  coming"  that  we  may  look  for  a  middle  class  who  shall  view 
the  natural  loveliness  <^  our  every-day  world  with  the  educated  eye  of 
the  artifity  and  who  will  be  able  to  appreciate  those  beanties  when  realised 
on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,,  or  in  the  water-colour  eihibitions  ?  When 
shall  we  luure  a  elasa  of  artisans  and  ^pkeepeia  who  will  Um  to  maki 
use  of  even  the  more  humble  appliances  witinn  their  reach»  and  in  the 
cheap  but  sldlfcd  print,  or  in  the  &c-simile  water-colour  engsavingv  will 
care  to  avail  themselves  of  pure,  and  intellectual,  and  ennobling  plea- 
sures ?  We  think  that  the  basis  of  all  improvement  must  be  kid  in  our 
public  schools  and  universities.  In  the  fbrmez^  perhaps  as  mnch  ia  dona 
as  can  with  reason  be  expected.  We  ourselves  were  a  member  of  one  of 
the  laigest  public  schools,  situated  in  one  of  the  midland  ooooties,  and 
we  can  yet  remember  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  that  important  tgock  in 
our  lifts  when  the  fair  art  worhl  first  dawned  on  our  hearta;  when  we 
used  to  rush  with  eager  haste  to  the  drawingHSchool  ewy  Saturday 
momii^,  as  soon  as  the  doors  were  opened,  and  continue  then  for  haors 
entmnced  and  happy ;  we  can  remember  the  pleasant  skaldiiing  excnr- 
siong  which  the  dniwing-clasa  made  to  suzrouxuliBg  villages  in.  search  of 
the  picturesque  during  the  bright  summer-time.  But,  on  coming  up  to 
the  university,  very  often  the  slight  pcogNsa  that  the  boy  may  have  made 
in  art  is  checked  suddenly  by  the  man's  more  engrossug  puonutfl^  and 
the  allurement  of  other  pleasures  which  await  hioL  q&  every  hand* 

To  be  sure  there  is  a  university  gallery.  But  we  presume  to  tbink  that 
it  is  not  what  snch  a  gfallery  should  be,  or  in  any  way  fitted  at  pcesent  to 
answer  the  end  for  which  it  is  designed;  there  is  a  cold,  dMMriess^  un- 
inviting look  about  it  which  is  ra^r  repellant  than  attiactive.  The 
pictures  are  not  by  any  means  of  the  first  ordei^  and  are  not  i^alr^ilatri  to 
win  the  attention,  unless  it  be  particularly  biassed  to  art  Were  there  a 
dozen  or  two  really  good  pictures,  by  modem  artists  of  repute  and  skill, 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  attractions  of  the  Tayk)r  buildingpi  a  gallery 
which  is  at  present  but  about  the  last  resource  of  men  on  a  dreary,  wei^ 
November  day — ^would  be  considerahly  enhanoed;  we  should  see  toe  now 
deserted  rooms  attended  b; 
students  and  bvers  of  art 
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with  the  sight  of  an  easel  or  two  there,  and  with  copyists  busy  at  theit 
labour  of  love.  There  is  a  stirring  and  a  movennent  in  the  palsied  limbs 
of  umyersity  life;  now  is  the  time  or  never,  when,  amidst  commissions 
and  their  results,  we  maj  hope  that  some  measures  will  be  speedily  taken 
to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt.  We  are  to  have 
professorships  of  everything  at  Oxford.  Surely,  then,  art  will  not  be 
neglected  and  thrown  out  of  all  account  ?  Les  us  see  what  Haydon  says 
with  respect  to  this  question,  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  subject, 
and  who  may  be  justly  termed  England's  Evangelist  of  Art.  He  remarks, 
with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  one  of  his  innumerable  petitions  for  a 
pubUc  grant  of  money  for  national  pictures :  *'  This  is  divine  I  This  is 
something  like  Pitt's  anxiety,  when  Lord  Elgin  applied  for  the  public  aid 
to  make  casts  and  drawings  at  Athens.  Pitt  said,  '  Anxiaui  as  he  felt  to 
advance  the  arts,  he  could  not  authorise  such  a  use  of  the  public  money;' 
and  directly  after  that  spent  300,000/.  in  catamarans  to  blow  up  Uie 
flotilla  at  Boulogne.  O  our  public  men !  our  pubKc  men !  A  couple  of 
tutors  of  paintmg  and  sculpture  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  send 
them  into  Parliament  with  juster  notions  of  what  was  due  to  the  arts  and 
the  country." 

We  hove  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  large  and  massive  volume 
latdj  issued  by  order  of  Parliament — in  feet,  the  Uue  book  on  the 
National  Gallery.  We  have  waded  through  a  great  part  of  the  evidence 
given  in  this  book,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it  exhibits  many  glaring 
evils  in  the  system  of  managing  our  public  collection  of  pictures  as  at 
present  pursued.  Much  of  this  may  be  gathered  from  negative  evidence. 
Silence  is  often  more  eloquent  than  woras.  Everything  connected  with 
the  National  Gallery  seems  tQ  be  wrapt  up  in  a  haze  of  mystery  and 
doubt  None  of  the  officials  appear  exactly  to  know  what  is  expected  of 
them,  or  what  particular  duties  are  involved  in  partieular  appointments. 
The  keeper  of  the  gallery,  of  eourse,  undergoes  a  long  and  searching  ex- 
amination ;  he  appears  to  consider  himself  bound  hy  no  especial  duty, 
except  the  l^  no  means  onerous  one  of  *^  placing  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees,  and  conforming  to  their  orders.''  The  trustees  are  of 
course  gentlemen  of  eminence,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  of  sufficient  skill 
and  discernment  in  matters  connected  with  the  fine  arts;  at  any  rate  well 
enough  versed  in  them  to  come  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  statute  of  a 
certain  college  in  one  of  our  universities,  which  requires  its  fellows  to  be 
bene  noH^  bme  vestUiy  et  medioeriier  bene  docti* 

But  there  is  an  old  saw  which  we  think  applies  in  this  case :  what  is 
everybody s  business  is  nobod^s  business.  We  do  not  think  that  the  im- 
portant trust  of  our  national  collection  should  be  given  to  a  body  of  men 
who,  however  able  and  willing,  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  devote 
that  time  and  attention  to  the  trust  which  it  demands.  *^  A  simpler, 
more  definite  form  of  government,"  So  runs  the  report,  **  reoommended 
by  numerous  witnesses,  is  that  of  a  single  salariea  director-in-chief,  in 
whom  should  be  concentrated  the  whole  responsibility  for  every  branch  of 
administration,  whether  conducted  immediatdy  by  himself,  or  through  his 
assbtant  officers."  This  to  our  mind  is  the  most  feasible  plan  proposed. 
The  post  would  be  an  arduous  one,  no  doubt;  and  the  snoulders  must 
indeed  be  broad  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  such  responsibility.    But  we 
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doubt  not  many  men  of  talent,  and  repatation,  and  worth,  wonld  soon 
come  forward  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  it.  The  salary  should 
certainly  not  be  less  than  1000/.  per  annum ;  nor  do  we  think  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  situation  should  be  occupied  for  a  short  term  of 
years  ;  unless,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  palpable  mismanagement  The 
following,  however,  is  Mr.  Dennistoun's  view  of  the  subject: — "My 
opinion  is,  that  constituted  as  this  country  is,  where  the  public  consider 
themselves  entitled  (in  the  case  of  a  national  institution)  to  know,  and 
able  to  criticise  everything,  those  very  qualities  which  would  enai)le  a 
director  singly  to  bear  up  against  the  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  any  particular  case,  would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  those  which  I 
look  for  as  necessary  in  the  directors.  I  consider  that  many  individuals^ 
who  might  be  highly  qualified  to  supply  some  at  least  of  those  qualities 
which  I  look  for,  would  be  too  sensitive  to  accept,  at  all  events  kmg  to 
retain,  a  situation  which  necessarily  would  bring  upon  him,  unsustuned 
by  the  opinion  of  a  'board  acting  along  with  him,  the  whole  brunt  of 
public  criticism,  or  possibly  of  public  indignation."  But,  we  ask,  what 
man  of  energy  shrinks  from  a  post  with  a  good  salary  attached  to  it, 
because  it  is  a  responsible  one  ?  What  man  of  energy  is  not  glad  to  feel 
himself  unenthralled  by  the  suggestions  or  commands  of  others^  even 
though  he  knows  that  if  united  with  them  a  portion  of  public  reprehen- 
sion, were  there  any  deserved,  would  attach  itself  to  his  advisers  and 
partners  in  the  management? 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  the  atmosphere  of  Tra&lgar- 
square  is  an  unhealthy  one  for  pictures.  They  feule  in  it  and  die,  many 
of  them.  They  lose  their  pristine  bloom  ;  or  else  it  comes  out  in  a  sort 
of  eruption  on  beautiful  faces  and  charming  landscapes.  The  *'  Queen  of 
Sheba/'  Mr.  Solomon  Hart  informs  us,  has  quite  lost  her  complexion  ! 
But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  climate  or  atmo- 
sphere. The  poor  Queen  of  Sheba  has  been  in  the  hands  of  those  *'  who 
adopt,"  to  quote  the  words  of  the  blue  book,  "  an  em^nrical  process, 
rather  than  an  art  guided  by  fixed  principles."  It  appears  that  every 
picture-cleaner  has  a  method  of  his  own,  which  he  will  not  impart  on  any 
consideration.  It  is  peculiarly  his  process — '^  a  poor  thing,  but  mine 
own,"  as  Touchstone  plaintively  remarks.  We  extract  an  amusing  scene 
or  two  from  reminiscences  of  picture-cleaning  and  repairing,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Lance.  That  gentleman,  as  ever}'  one  knows,  is  the  celebrated 
painter  of  flowers  and  fruit  which  annually  drives  the  heated  and  weary 
pedestrian  in  the  Academy  gallery  to  frantic  desperation  by  its  truth  to 
nature — -iust  as  the  traveller  perishing  of  thirst  in  African  deserts  dreams 
he  beholds  cool  fountains  bubbling  by  his  side  :  and  awakens  only  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  mocking  illusion.  Once  upon  a  time — to  begin  in  the 
old  way — **  a  colourman,"  says  Mr.  Lance,  "  was  employed  to  re-line  a 
picture,  a  most  skilful  man  (!),  and  in  re-lining  it,  I  understand  he  blis- 
tered it  with  hot  irons  (! !).  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  lining  pictures, 
but  I  believe  that  in  the  process  hot  irons  are  used  at  the  back.  When 
the  picture  was  returned  in  this  way  to  Mr.  Thane  (the  cleaner),  it  natu- 
rally distressed  him  very  much.  He  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and 
he  became  very  deeply  distressed  about  it."  Now  what  does  this  sensi- 
tiveness impel  Mr.  Thane  to  do  ?    We  shall  see.     ^  The  picture  was 
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placed  with  me,  with  a  representation  that  if  I  did  not  do  something  to 
it  serious  consequences  would  follow  to  the  cleaner.  I  undertook  it ;  I 
generally  paint  verj  rapidly,  and  I  painted  on  that  occasion  as  indus- 
triously as  I  could,  and  was  engaged  for  six  weeks  upon  it."  In  fact, 
half  at  least  of  Velasquez's  picture  was  gone  over  hy  Mr.  Lance's  hrush, 
as  he  himself  confesses.  "  When  it  was  completed,"  to  quote  ^m  Mr. 
Lance  again,  ''  Lord  Cowley,  the  owner  of  the  picture,  saw  it,  never 
having  been  aware  of  the  misfortune  thcU  had  happened  to  the  pictured 
Now  for  another  Uttle  anecdote  :  Mr.  Lance,  loquitur.  "  During  the 
time  I  was  engaged  upon  that  picture  at  Mr.  Thane's,  he  had  a  picture 
belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  which  rather  an  amusing  thing 
occurred.  It  was  a  picture  of  'Diogenes  in  Search  of  an  Honest  Man,* 
by  Rembrandt  (an  owner  of  a  valuable  picture  in  search  of  a  conscientious 
cleaner !).  A  portion  of  it  was  much  injured.  Mr.  Thane  said  to  me,  *'  I 
wish  you  would  help  me  out  in  this  difficulty."  1  said,  '*  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  Tell  me  what  you  want."  He  said,  **  There  is  a  deficiency  here ; 
what  is  it?"  I  said,  '*  It  appears  to  me  very  much  as  if  a  cow  s  head 
had  been  there."  He  said,  **  It  cannot  be  a  cow's  head,  for  how  could  a 
cow  stand  there  ?"  I  said,  *'  That  is  very  true,  there  is  no  room  for  her 
legs."  I  fancied  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  and  at  length  I  said, 
*'  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  will  do  ;  if  you  will  let  me  put  in  a  black 
man  grinning  (!)  that  will  do  very  well,  and  rather  help  out  the  subject." 
He  said,  "  Could  you  put  in  a  black  man  ?"  I  said,  "  Yes,  in  a  very 
short  time."  And,  in  about  half  an  hour,  I  painted  in  a  black  mans 
head,  which  was  said  very  much  to  have  improved  the  picture !" 

Kensington  Gore  seems  to  be  the  site  fixed  upon  for  the  new  gallery. 
But  here  a  difficulty  presents  itself  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old. 
Many  schemes  are  afloat  on  the  subject ;  but  the  outcry  is  general,  that 
it  should  not  be  given  up  to  that  "  secret  society" — the  Royal  Academy. 
It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to  cry  down  the  Academy  ;  but,  when  we 
consider  the  amount  of  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  our  country,  by  foster- 
ing art  and  artists,  by  silently  doing  good  in  a  thousand  secret  ways,  we 
cannot  join  the  howling  pack  who  are  taking  up  the  cry.  We  do  not 
think  the  Academy  can  or  ought  to  be  removed  from  its  present  status. 
Why  not  give  up  the  old  building  to  them,  if  they  can  find  pictures  to 
fill  it,  or  can  otherwise  occupy  it  profitably  to  the  service  of  art  ?  One 
of  the  plans  we  have  heard  discussed  for  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  this — to  give  up  the  rooms  to  a  fixed  amateur  exhibition  :  a 
National  Amateur  Gallery.  This,  we  need  not  say,  is  a  wild  scheme.  It 
is  not  simply  practicable.  Art  education  in  England  must  be  much  fur- 
ther advanced  ere  this  Utopian  scheme  can  reach  the  goal  of  its  reali- 
sation. 

The  soil  of  England  is  not  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  school  of  high 
art :  of  gigantic  paintings  formed  on  the  modd  of  Raphael  or  Michael 
Angelo's  vast  designs. 

Why  take  the  style  of  those  heroic  times  ? 
For  Nature  brings  not  back  the  Mastodon, 
Nor  we  those  times. 

Such  an  attempt  can  never  succeed.     We  see  how,  in  the  case  of  poor 
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HaydoD,  it  only  led  to  bitter  disappobtment  and  fatbre.  With  at  it  if 
not  the  oatton  who  is  the  patron,  but  the  individualy  who  wants  pleastng 
Tiews,  of  no  large  dimensions,  of  his  own  beaiitifnl  eountiy,  with  iti 
hazy,  purple  distances  and  scudding  elouds ;  or  poelaoal  transcnpts  of 
erery-day  life,  with  which  to  decorate  his  rooms.  We  would  earnestly 
desire  that,  in  the  new  gallery,  the  building  should  be  subservient  to  tlie 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended — that  it  diould  be  designed,  in  the  first 
place,  for  the  pictures  it  is  to  contain.  We  diould  desire  that  the  VeniOQ 
Grallery  in  particular  should  at  Ust  find  a  fitting  home ;  that  after  haTing 
been  cast  about  so  long  in  damp  cellars,  it  may  at  length  enjoy  the 
«*  optata  arena."  The  Vernon  Gallenr,  we  beliere,  will  U(  more  peco- 
Uariy  ttis  peoples  place  of  resort,  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  it  may 
be  deposited.  It  is  the  alphabet  which  is  to  lead  them  on  to  an  appre> 
eiation  of  a  higher  lesson.  Hereafter  we  may  look  for  the  fruits  of  sueh 
natural  training  in  an  eye  that  can  see,  and  a  mind  that  is  able  to  appre- 
hend all  that  IS  truly  great  and  ennobling  in  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  olden  time. 

England's  National  Gallery  is  certainly  not  the  Englishman's  boast 
It  is  not  the  show-place  to  which  he  would  willingly  introduce  his  friend, 
the  amateur  from  France  or  Germany  ;  or  if  he  did  carry  him  to  Tra- 
falgar-square,  their  walk  thither  would  consist  of  an  introductory  chapter 
of  excuses  for  the  glaring  anomalies  of  the  building,  or  the  evident 
omissioDs  to  be  noticed  on  the  walls.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  an 
intelligent  foreigner  who  has  lately  written  about  England:  *'The 
National  Gallery,"  says  Mr.  Wey,  '*  is  a  meagre,  cramped  edifiee,  out  <^ 
proportion,  badly  lighted,  and  surmounted  by  a  little  dome^  which  looks 
Hke  a  jockey-cap  forgotten  on  a  platform."  His  testimony  to  the  col- 
lection contained  in  it  is  more  favourable :  ''  Tiie  National  Gallery  of 
London  is  a  precious  jewel  set  in  copper."  It  is  but  in  its  infiuicy  cer- 
tainly ;  but  its  childhood  has  been  one  of  weakness  and  tvfy  growth. 
How  different  from  the  rapid  shooting  up  into  perfection  of  oor  British 
Museum.  Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  the  nation  determined 
that  it  would  have  a  gallery — a  people's  gallery  of  art,  which  should  teach 
and  ennoble  the  mind  of  the  multitude,  and  lead  them  on  gradually  firom 
first  principles  to  a  higher  scale  of  knowledge.  We  ask,  are  the  people 
educated  in  sesthetics  at  all  ?  We  must  wait,  we  fear,  for  the  effect  of 
the  show  of  1861,  and  of  the  hundred  smaller  exhibitions  to  whidi  it 
will  give  rise,  before  we  can  answer  the  question  at  all  affirmatively.  The 
Sydenham  Palace,  we  think,  wili  work  wonders.  It  will  give  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  that  self-educatUm  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  one  of 
any  real,  appreciable  value.  It  will  teach  them  to  think ;  to  deduce 
effects  from  causes ;  to  reason  out  why  this  pleases  them,  and  touches 
some  chord  far  down  in  their  heart,  and  in  fact  is  beautiful,  or  why  ihaty 
on  the  contrary,  grates  harshly  on  the  ear,  or  offends  the  nicety  of  tne  eye. 

We  woidd  not  have  the  works  in  the  new  gallery  arrtboged  chron<^ogi- 
cally,  for  we  do  not  see  what  good  such  a  system  could  effect.  True,  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  amateur,  who  miffht  for  a  moment  have  forgotten 
the  date  or  era  of  a  painter,  and  would  uke  to  refiresh  his  memory  in  so 
pleasing  a  manner.  But  if  such  an  arrangement  is  to  interfere  at  all 
with  the  hangmg  of  each  picture  in  its  proper  and  af^propdate  lights  we 
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say  away  with  it  at  onoe !     The  uncoltiyated  mind  would  never  suhmit 
to  the  labour  of  learning  the  different  schools  of  art  in  such  a  way.     We 
think  that  the  best  method  of  lOBtracting  them  would  be  through  the 
medium  of  hand-books,  with  one  or  two  really  good  woodcuts  from  some 
master  of  each  school  interspersed  in  them*     MucSi  might  be  done  by 
such  a  plan.     The  catalogpies  themselves  could  be  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, and  yet  be  a  key  to  a  gallery  not  classed  accoidiBg  to  the  schooh 
of  art     Such  little  books  mi^  be  sold  for  sixpence  or  a  shilfing  apiece, 
and  be  creditablv  and  usefully  got  up  at  that  price.     We  observe  that 
most  g£  the  catalogues  which  are  allowed  to  be  sold  on  the  steps  of  the 
galkry  are  very  empuical  productions.     Now  the  stranger  firom  the 
country  would  probamy  purchase  a  hand-book  from  some  importunate 
vendor  on  the  steps  or  under  the  portico,  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  H 
was  the  band  fide  and  accre^Qted  catalogue  of  the  exinbition — knowing 
analogoudy  that  the  bill  of  the  plav  to  be  got  outnde  a  theatre  is  as 
good  as  the  one  to  be  obtained  wimin,  widi  this  advantage,  that  it  is 
much  cheaper.     Let  us  not,  then,  neglect  the  wonts  of  the  stranger  from 
the  country  in  our  future  gallery.     There  seems  to  be  a  sort  cvf  proposi- 
tion from  some  quarters  that  the  pictures  should  be  placed  under  glass  for 
dieir  better  preservation.     A  letter  has  been  penned  to  the  chairman  of 
liie  committee  on  iJiis  subject.      The  writer  observes :"  It  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  next  move  will  be  to  put  the  whole  collection 
under  glass ;  and  it  will  be  some  compensation  to  us  for  the  incon- 
venience of  such  an  arrangement  to  think,  that  if  we  cannot  see  our 
pictures  with  as  mudi  comfort  as  we  would,  that  future  venerations  may 
do  so,  which  I  fully  believe  they  never  will,  imlen  they  mall  in  future  be 
more  effectually  guarded  from  injury  than  they  have  been."    On  tins 
Sir  C.  Eastlake  quuntiy  and  amumgiy  enoi^  remaiks :  ^^  I  cannot 
understand  such  reasoning ;  I  would  rather  that  we  should  enjoy  the 
pictures  ourselves."     This  is  the  carpt  diem  system  witii  a  vengeance ! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  wish  to  correct  the  observation  of  a  contem- 
porary on  the  evidence  of  certain  gentlemen  about  the  efifect  of  glazing. 
^  It  may  be  pardonable  in  Dr.  H.  Wellesley,"  says  our  contemporary, 
^  who  may  be,  and  we  beEeve  is,  an  excellent  judge  of  petozes  and  art 
in  g^eral,  not  exactly  to  know  what  is  glaong  and  what  is  not,  and  to 
follow  the  confusive  role  of  putting  or  for  andj  and  thereby  making  one 
thing  another ;  but  there  is  a  very  indefinite  measure  in  this  his  ^  except 
in  the  varmsh  or  glazing.'  **  Let  us  turn  to  Doctor  Wdlesley's  evidence 
on  the  subject :  ^  Glaang  is  a  thing  about  which  one  cannot  give  evi- 
dence positively.  It  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  effect  of  varnish,  and  is  of  so 
evanescent  and  subtle  a  nature,  uiat  one  cannot  give  positive  evidence 
upon  it ;"  a  remark,  in  the  truth  of  which  every  amateur  and  lover  of 
art  must  concur. 
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ARBfENiA  18  a  region  replete  with  interest.  The  green,  treeless,  un- 
dulating expanses  of  the  tops  of  its  mounudns,  for  of  such  is  the  main 
body  of  the  country  composed ;  its  long,  wide,  silent  Yalleys,  with  rivers 
firinged  with  a  narrow  belt  of  shrubs  and  trees ;  its  occasional  marshy 
plains  and  lakes  studded  with  wild  fowl,  among  which  giant  cranes  play 
a  most  conspicuous  part;  its  ruins  of  ancient  tunes;  Anni,  destroyea^by 
Alp  Arslan,  Akhlat  and  its  Tartar  tombs — Artaxata,  Armosata,  Tim- 
nocerta ;  its  snow-clad  pinnacles — ^Ararat,  Subhan,  Nimrud,  'Ali  ^- 
phates)  and  Bin  Gul — '*  a  thousand  lakes ;"  its  abrupt,  break-neck  boun- 
daries on  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  little  explored  frontier  of  St.  Nidaolas, 
Akhaltsik,  and  Akhal-Khalik,  now  the  seat  of  sanguinary  warfeure,  help 
to  fill  up  a  picture  full  of  colour  and  character,  and  which  those  who  have 
contemplated  it  can  never  forget. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Curzon  has  in  reality  seen  little  of  Armenia.  Had 
he  taken  a  ride  from  Erzrum  to  the  Bingul  Tagh,  or  the  plains  of  Khunus, 
Mush,  or  even  to  Hassan  Ralah,  his  lively  pen  would  have  furnished  us 
with  characteristic  descriptions  of  true  Armenian  scenery  ;  as  it  is,  his 
travels  were  limited  to  the  route  from  Trebizond  to  Erzrum,  with  a  tit- 
bit in  the  dark  and  gloomy  valley  of  Turtum,  or  Tortoom,  as  he  has  it. 
This  is  not  much,  but  the  most  has  been  made  of  it ;  and  the  author  has 
furnished  from  this  little  trip  a  very  pleasant  and  readable  volume. 

The  first  thing  on  advancing  into  Armenia  from  the  sea-coast,  as  the 
last  thing  on  quitting  those  lof);y  uplands,  that  strikes  the  traveller,  is  the 
tremendous  ascent  or  descent  that  has  to  be  made  between  the  wooded, 
fertile  shores,  and  the  naked,  stony,  and  often  snow-clad  uplands.  '*  This 
wonder  and  miracle  of  art,"  says  Mr.  Curzon,  *^  extends  one  mile,  to  the 
top  of  a  little  hilL  It  is  said  to  have  cost  19,000/.  It  ascends  the  moun- 
tain-side in  defiance  of  all  obstacles,  and  is  more  convenient  for  rolling 
down  than  climbing  up,  as  it  is  nearly  as  steep  as  a  ladder  in  some  places. 
When  you  get  to  the  top  you  are  safe,  for  there  is  no  more  road  as  far 
as  Tabriz."  A  little  further  on,  our  traveller  remarks  of  Armenian  tra- 
velling, '*  From  hence  the  road  is  a  track  wide  enough  for  one  loaded 
horse,  passing  throus^h  streams  and  mud,  over  rocks,  moontains,  and 
precipices,  sudi  as  I  should  hardly  have  imagined  a  goat  could  travel  upon; 
certainly  no  sensible  animal  would  ever  try  to  do  so,  unless  upon  urgent 
business.  Pleasure  and  amusement  must  be  sought  on  broader  ways  ; 
here  danger  and  difficulty  occur  at  every  step ;  nevertheless,  the  horses 
are  so  well  used  to  climbing,  and  hopping,  and  floundering  along,  thai 
the  obstacles  are  gradually  overcome.  In  looking  back  occanonally,  yoa 
wonder  how  in  the  world  you  ever  got  to  the  spot  you  are  standing  on. 
The  sure-footedness  of  the  horses  are  marvellous.  We  oflen  galloped 
for  half  an  hour  along  the  dry  course  of  a  mountain  torrent — for  these 
we  considered  our  best  places — over  round  stones  as  big  as  a  man's  head, 

*  Armenia :  a  Tear  at  Erzeroom,  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Russia,  Tintay,  tnd 
Persia.  By  the  Hon.  Robert  CunKm,  author  of  **  Visits  to  the  Mdnaateries  of  the 
Levant" 
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with  lar^  ones  occasionally  for  a  change,  but  the  riding-horses  hardly 
ever  fell." 

Roads  of  this  description  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Armenia;  they 
occur  almost  eyery  other  day  throughout  Lesser  Asia,  and  are  transcended 
in  Kurdistan  and  in  some  parts  of  Persia.  On  the  second  day  from  Tre- 
bizond  the  party  arrived  at  the  snow.  '<  I  tied  my  bridle  to  the  pommel 
of  my  saddle,"  says  our  author,  full  of  cheerful  resignation,  <<  put  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  and  nevertheless  galloped  alone — at  least  the  horse 
did,  and  all  the  better  for  my  not  holding  the  bridle. 

On  their  arrival  at  Erzrum  the  party  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr. 
Brant ;  but  as  everything  was  wrapped  in  snow,  the  first  descriptions  are 
not  very  interesting.  No  sooner,  however,  were  they  installed  in  their 
own  apartments,  than  Mr.  Curzon  had  a  taste  of  the  exceeding  love  borne 
by  our  worthy  Muhammadan  allies  for  an  English  plenipotentiary.  The 
occasion  of  rejoicing  was,  it  may  be  observed,  the  arriyal  at  Erzrum  of  a 
Persian  plenipotentiary : 

(Jnable  to  resist  so  picturesque  a  sight,  I  liad  ridden  out  on  the  Persian  road, 
though  I  did  not  join  the  escort,  and,  having  returned,  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  roof  of  the  house  watching  the  crowds  passing  in  the  valley 
below,  and  looking  at  the  great  guns  of  the  citadel,  which  the  soldiers  were 
firing  as  a  salute.  They  fired  very  well,  in  very  good  time ;  but  I  observed 
several  petty  officers  and  a  number  of  men  busily  employed  at  one  gun,  the 
last  to  the  left  hand  near  the  corner  of  the  battery.  At  length  this  gun  was 
loaded.  A  prodigious  deal  of  peeping  and  pointing  took  place  out  of  the 
embrasure,  and,  just  as  I  was  turning  in  my  walk,  bang  went  the  cannon,  and 
I  was  covered  with  dust  from  something  which  struck  the  ground  in  the  yard 
in  a  line  below  my  feet.  On  lookfne  down  to  see  what  this  could  be,  I  saw  a 
ball  stuck  in  the  earth :  the  soldiers  had  all  disappeared  from  the  raniparts  of 
the  citadel,  and  I  found  they  had  been  taking  a  shot  at  the  British  Commis- 
sioner. A  very  good  shot  it  was  too,  exactly  in  the  line,  but  the  ball  not  being 
heavy  enough  had  fallen  a  little  short,  so  I  was  missed.  They  had  manu- 
factured a  ball  with  a  large  stone,  wound  round  with  rope  to  make  it  fit  the 
gun,  to  shoot  at  the  Frank,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  peeping  and 
crowding  of  the  men  round  the  gun  which  I  had  observed. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Curzon  as  a  plenipotentiary,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  conference  appointed  to  meet  at  Erzrum,  and  of  wnich  the  other  mem- 
bers were  a  Turkish  plenipotentiary — Noori  Effendi,  who,  dying  early, 
was  succeeded  by  Enveri  Effendi ;  Mirza  Jafiar  Khan,  a  Persian  pleni- 
potentiary, who,  being  too  ill  to  act,  was  succeeded  by  Mirza  Tekee,  "  the 
son  of  a  cook ;"  Colonel  Dainese,  a  Russian  commissioner ;  and  Colonel 
Williams  and  Mr.  Curzon,  English  commissioners.  The  objects  proposed 
were  to  draw  up  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  frontier  belligerents  and 
marauders,  and  to  determine  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries.  The 
conference  left  off  where  it  should  have  begun ;  for  in  June,  1 847,  a  treaty 
having  been  signed,  in  which  the  confines  of  the  two  empires  were  de- 
fined, it  was  found  that  no  map  marked  those  limils^  and  no  one  knew 
anything  about  the  places  mentioned.  Another  commission  was  accord- 
ingly appointed  in  1848,  to  investieate  theie  little  matters  loeaB^  iknd 
we  shall  await  with  great  anxiety  for  Colonel  Williams's  account  of  the 
travels  undertaken  with  this  view,  and  which  carried  him  among  some 
of  the  wildest  and  least  known  mountain  regions  in  the  world— including 
the  rock-secluded  luids  of  the  persecuted  Nestorians. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  howeiner,  iStuLt  •mang  tbe  fart  eUefs  examined 
by  the  commissioners  was  an  old  friend,  Shaikh  Thamir,  chief  of  the 
dwdlers  on  dbe  marshy  delta  of  the  Eu^fantei  and  Karofiy  of  whose  ap- 
pearance^ whereabouts,  and  political  positMn  with  ragard  to  Persia  and 
Turkey,  we  ganre  «  detailed  acooont  in  the  New  Momtkfy  Magaame  for 
January,  18^.  The  apoearance  of  this  wiki  shaildi  from  the  bufialo- 
haunted  delk  of  die  ieram  excited  no  small  astonishment  among  the 
learned  oommiasionen ;  nor  was  this  dimimshed  by  the  mioontk  answers 
given  to  all  questions  popounded  to  the  Aaikh,  and  widoh  wece  mainly 
answered  by  one  Abd  al  Khadr,  chief  leeretary  to  the  goverMneot  of 
Basrah,  or  Bassanh: 

I  turned  to  Sheikh  Thamir.  **  What  is  your  fortunate  name  T  said  I,  upon 
which  Sheikh  Thamir  opened  his  eyes,  then  he  opened  his  mouth, ^^en  he 
looked  at  Abdel  Kader,  then  he  shut  his  mouth  again,  and  said  nothing.  So 
I  asked  him  again  who  he  had  ^e  honour  to  be.  Upon  this,  Abdel  Kader, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  mentor  or  adviser,  came  and  sat  down  by  him,  and 
said,  *'  He  is  Sheikh  Thamir.**  Sheikh  Thamir  upon  this  shouted  out*  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  **  Yes  ;  I  am  Sheikh  Thamir,  the  son  of  Gashfaan,  who  was 

the  son  of  Osroan,  who  was  the  son  of '^    "  Thank  you,**  I  said,  **  I  only 

wanted  to  know  from  your  own  lips  who  you  were,  but  I  am  not  particular  as 
to  the  names  of  all  your  respected  ancestors.''  However,  Sheikh  Thamir  was 
not  to  be  stopped  in  that  way  when  he  had  once  begun,  so  he  scouted  out  a 
long  string  ot  names,  and  when  he  got  to  the  end  he  said  he  was  Sheikh  of  the 
Sheikhs  of  the  great  tribe  of  C^umb,  and  commander  of  the  dbcrict  of  Ghoban, 
which  his  ancestors  had  held  before  him  for  one  or  two  hundred  years — or 
more,  or  less,  as  I  pleased.  In  answer  to  other  questions,  whidi  Abdd  Kader 
always  accompanied  with  his  own  notes  ai\d  commentaries,  he  said,  "  I  have 
no  i»pers ;  we  do  not  understand  such  tlungs.  What  do  I  luiow?  I  am  an 
old  man.  I  am  forty-five  years  of  age ;  let  me  alone."  In  course  of  time  I 
did  let  him  alone,  and  a  difficult  thing  it  was  to  draw  out  any  information 
from  this  wild  desert  chief. 

Shaikh  lliamir  was  by  no  means  so  vncommnnicative  in  his  own  eastle 
of  Dorak.  There  he  was  as  free^  open,  and  hospitable  to  Ins  Bntish  visitora 
as  the  presence  of  half  a  dozen  scowling  Persian  spies  wonld  allow  ofl  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  commission  wiU  settle  to  whom  his  unfiortonate 
territory  belongs ;  as  now,  for  years  past,  his  peaaantry  are  exposed  to 
marau^g  visits  of  Peraans  on  the  one  side,  and  regularly  ommised  in- 
vasions of  the  Turks  on  the  other.  So  it  is  in  the  pashahk  of  Sulaiman- 
iyah,  and  in  other  limitrophal  districts. 

A  certain  amount  of  variety  was  imparted  to  the  legislative  proceedings 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  more  decisive  and  arbitrary  justiciaxY  boainess 
of  the  Turkish  government  Here  is  a  remarkid^  example  of  a  case  at 
nresent  under  discussion.  It  refers  to  a  Christian  oda  bashi,  or  cham- 
badain  of  a  khan  or  inn,  who  was  unjustly  seized  and  tortured  by  the 
authorities  to  make  him  confess  to  a  robbery  that  had  taken  plaee  in  his 
khan,  which  in  reality  had  hem  perpetrated  by  two  Turkish  scS^en;  but 
the  oda  badu  being  a  Christian,  neither  his  evidence^  nor  diat  of  any 
other  Christian,  ooold  be  taken  in  o|>positioii  to  that  of  a  MiAamm^i^^nj 
aooording  to  Turkish  law.  Here  is  the  case  as  takes  down  at  the  time 
from  the  wovd  of  mouth  of  the  poor  Armenian'a  wi&; 

A  merchant,  named  Mdiened.  brought  hb  mertihaadlse  to  liw  Khm  Gheng6 
Aga  Khan,  where  he  slept.    Tfio  aoMieiB  slept  near  bias.    In  d»  awnuog  his 
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goods  were  gone ;  he  accused  the  soldiers  (who  were  the  only  people  who  had 
been  near  him)  of  the  robbery ;  they  denied  it,  and  were  let  oft  by  the  judgQ 
at  the  mekemn^,  before  wiiom  they  had  been  taken.  A  Turkish  woman, 
named  Zeilha,  saw  the  two  soldiers  bury  something,  upon  which  she  told  the 
merchant  that  bis  goods  were  buried  at  such  a  place  by  the  soldiers.  He  went 
there,  and  foimd  half  the  goods ;  the  soldiers,  therefore,  were  again  taken  up, 
when  they  confessed  to  the  theft  of  half  the  goods,  but  said  that  the  oda  basbt, 
an  Armenian,  named  Artin,  had  taken  the  other  half.  Artin  was  aocordingfr 
taken  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Kiaya ;  the  pasha  ordered  him  to  be  torturoi^ 
on  his  declaring  himself  ignorant  of  the  theft.  A  tass  (metal  drinking-cup)  of 
hot  brass  was  put  upon  his  head ;  afterwards  a  cord  was  tied  round  his  nead, 
two  sheep*s  knuckle-bones  were  placed  upon  his  temples,  and  the  cord  tightened 
till  his  eyes  nearly  came  out.  As  he  would  not  confess,  his  front  tee^  were 
then  drawn  one  at  a  time ;  pieces  of  cane  were  run  up  under  his  toe-nails  and 
his  finger-nails.  Various  tortures  have  been  inflicted  on  him  in  this  way  for 
the  last  twelve  days,  and  he  is  now  hung  up  by  the  hands,  in  the  prison  of  the 
Seraskier,  where  he  will  be  kept  and  tormented  till  he  confesses  or  dies.  This 
is  the  deposition  of  his  wife  Afariam,  who  begs  me  to  interpose  to  save  her 
husband,  who,  she  declares,  slept  at  home,  and  not  in  the  khan,  on  the  night 
when  the  robbeiy  took  place. 

Mr.  Cnrzon  having  been  led  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  conuniseration  to 
interfere  in  the  unfortunate  man's  case>  KiamUi,  Pasha  of  Erzrum,  declared 
that  he  had  not  been  tortured  at  all ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  another 
pasha  in  the  presence  of  Enveri  Effendi,  the  co-oommissioner;  whereas  it 
turned  out>  tnat  at  the  very  time  they  were  sitting  in  the  pasha's  hall  of 
audience,  the  government  men  were  employed  in  inflicting  additional 
torments  on  the  miserable  sufferer !  This  case  is  not  a  very  happy  illus- 
tration  of  the  honour  and  veracity  of  Turkish  pashas :  as  to  the  leg^l  part 
of  the  question,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  by  those  intimate  with  the 
Muhammadan  character,  how — supposing  the  allies  to  insist  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  Christian  evidenoe-^tbat  testimony  will  be  evaded  and  set 
aside  by  priestly  judges  and  bigoted  kadis  and  pashas. 

Why  and  wherefore  it  does  not  appear,  but  tne  government  men  hune 
a  Kurd  directly  in  front  of  the  plenipotentiary's  house.  Mr.  Curzon  took 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  circumstance  before  the  notice  of  the 
pasha.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  pasha,  "  that  they  hung  the  Kurd  before 
your  windows.  I  told  them  not  to  hang  him  before  the  house  of  the 
rersian  plenipotentiary,  where  there  is  a  gibbet,  but  to  take  him  to  any 
place  where  the  Kur<ls  resorted  ;  and  as  there  are  many  coffee-houset 
near  you,  that  is  the  reason  probably  why  they  hung  him  there !" 

The  description  of  the  dungeon  of  Erzrum — a  dark  and  dread  abode^ 
into  which,  as  at  Bokhara,  a  large  piece  of  raw  flesh  used  to  be  thrown, 
in  order  that  the  vermin  and  the  effluvia  produced  thereby  might  add  to 
the  other  miseries — is  relieved  by  an  account  of  a  pic-nic  to  the  cave  of 
Ferhad — the  successful  rival  of  Khusru  Parviz  in  tbe  affections  of  the 
beautiful  Shirin  ;-^caves  of  Ferhad  being,,  il  is  to  observed,  as  numerous 
in  the  Orient  as  are  cavee  of  the  Seven  Sleepers. 

This  is  followed  by  some  account  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Armenia,  which 
include  the  bear,  wild  sheep— affording  as  good  sport  as  the  chamob — the 
lynx,  the  Kara  guz,  or  black  eye,  a  kmd  of  marmot,  the  jerboa,  the  ci^ri- 
com,  and  others ;  but  the  account  of  the  birds  is  most  remarkable : 

The  number  of  various  kinds  of  birds  whkh  breed  on  the  great  plain  of 
Brzeroon,  is  so  prodigious  as  to  be  almost  incredible  to  tboae  who  have  not 
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teen  them,  as  I  often  have,  coyering  the  earth  for  miles  and  miles  so  com* 
pletelv,  that  the  colour  of  the  ground  conld  not  be  seen ;  particularly  at  one 
period,  when  the  whole  country  had  a  rosy  appearance,  from  the  countless 
flocks  of  a  sort  of  red  goose,  which  I  take  to  be  the  ruddy  sheldrake— a  splendid 
bird,  though  not  good  to  eat.  It  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  small  goose  or  a  mus- 
covy  duck ;  almost  entirely  clothed  in  various  shades  of  red.  Troops  of  the 
two  varieties  of  the  wild  grey  goose  form  whitish  spots  in  the  animated  land- 
scape, their  wild  cries  and  noises  sounding  in  every  direction.  So  closely 
covered  was  the  plain  with  this  prodigious  multitude  of  every  kind  of  wild 
fowl,  that  I  have  galloped  among  them  for  some  distance,  the  birds  gating  up 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  a  circle  round  my  horK,  and  settling  again  behind 
me  with  loud  cries,  while  the  air  rustled  with  the  beating  of  innumerable 
wings  of  those  birds  which  had  been  disturbed  by  my  approach.  The  sports- 
man may  imagine  what  shooting  there  is  at  Erzeroom,  for  when  one  genus  bis 
reared  its  young  and  flown  away  to  fiir  and  distant  lan(fa,  another  takes  its 
place.  Quails  are  at  one  time  almost  as  thick  as  flies ;  and  numerous  varieties 
of  small  birds,  among  which  the  homed  Uirk  and  the  red-winged  finch  flew  in 
clouds.  That  beautiful  variety,  the  rosy  starling,  has  been  often  shot,  as  well 
as  the  merops,  and  so  many  other  little  fowls  of  varied  plumage,  that  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  accompanying  list,  for  it  would  fill  a  book  to  sive  even 
a  slight  description  of  them  all.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  I  used  to  shoot 
all  sorts  of  waders,  particularly  spoonbills,  and  that  most  delicate  of  birds,  the 
egret  or  white  heron,  famous  for  its  plumes.  I  must  own  to  being  a  bad  shot, 
having  been  more  accustomed  to  the  rifle,  but  these  white  herons  afforded  me 
great  practice ;  as  they  flapped  along  I  shot  numbers  of  them,  as  well  as  many 
and  many  a  quaint  fellow  with  long  legs  whom  I  brought  home  merely  to 
make  out  who  he  was,  and  to  write  down  his  name.  Later  in  the  year  I 
risked  my  neck  by  riding  as  hard  as  I  could  tear  over  the  rocky  or  rather  stony 
plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  after  the  great  bustard.  1  liave  more  than 
once  knocked  some  of  the  feathers  out  of  these  glorious  huge  birds,  as  they 
ran  at  a  terrible  pace,  half  flying  and  scrambling  before  my  stnuning  horse, 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  killing  one,  though  I  have  constantly  partaken  of 
those  which  had  fallen  before  more  patient  gunners,  who  stalk  them  as  you 
would  a  deer,  and  knock  them  over  with  a  rifle  or  swan-shot  from  behind  a 
stone  or  bank. 

I  had  more  success  with  the  great  cinereous  crane,  which  runs  mudi  &ster 
than  a  horse.  I  shot  one  at  full  sallop  with  a  rifle,  in  a  place  overgrown  with 
reeds.  This  was  a  mighty  triumph,  for,  though  my  game  was  about  five  feet 
high,  he  was  so  very  long  in  the  legs  and  neck,  that  the  body  offered  but  a 
small  mark  to  be  brought  down  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  pace  he 
was  going  at  the  time,  and  I  after  him,  was,  as  they  say,  "a  caution.**  This  is 
a  bird  with  whom  it  is  requisite  to  be  wary  :  if  ne  is  down,  and  not  killed 
outright,  like  the  heron  and  the  stork,  he  makes  a  dart  with  his  sharp  long  bill 
at  the  eyes  of  his  enemy,  and  its  strength  is  such,  that  it  might  easily,  I  should 
think,  penetrate  the  brain  ;  at  any  rate  the  eye  would  be  picked  out  at  once, 
and  that  would  suffice  for  that  time. 

A  man  brought  in  a  crane,  which  he  had  winged,  and  we  turned  him  out  in 
the  yard  with  the  poultry,  where  he  stalked  up  and  down  with  a  proud  indig- 
nant air.  He  soon  became  pretty  quiet,  and  eat  his  com  with  the  rest,  while 
he  had  a  deep  bucket  of  water  for  his  own  use,  into  which  he  used  to  poke 
his  head  continually.  One  day  a  stupid  heavy  servant  went  into  the  ^fard, 
and,  not  knowing  that  the  bucket  was  placed  there  for  the  stork,  he  took  it  up 
to  carry  it  away,  when  the  bird  flew  at  nim,  and  pecked  at  his  &ce,  but,  missing 
hb  eye,  seized  him  tightly  by  the  nose,  and  there  he  held  him  for  a  good  while. 
The  poor  man  halloed  loud  enoueh,  but  those  who  came  to  his  assistance 
could  not  help  him  at  first  for  laughing ;  and  though  he  kept  beatins  at  the 
crane  with  the  bucket,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  his  long  neck  enabled  him  to 
keep  so  &r  off,  that  he  escaped  all  the  frantic  attempts  of  his  prisoner  to  ttuh 
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him.  The  man's  nose  was  swelled  and  very  sore  for  some  time,  and  he  never 
got  over  the  ridicule  which  attached  to  him  for  his  perilous  adventure  with  the 
crane.  It  was  touching  to  watch  this  crane :  when  the  time  for  its  emigration 
arrived,  a  flock  of  its  magnificent  companions  every  day  used  to  fly  high  up  in 
the  air,  in  a  wheeling  circle,  above  its  head.  This  circle  of  flying  birds  has  a 
very  striking  effect.  The  cranes  above  called  to  their  friend  to  join  them  for 
their  distant  journey  to  a  happier  climate,  and  the  poor  helpless  crane  below, 
stretching  its  long  neck  up  towards  the  sky,  answered  the  appeal  in  a  singu- 
larly mournful  cry. 

A  list  of  birds  met  with  at  Erzrum,  contributed  by  Mr.  Calvert,  is  ap- 
pendaged  to  these  amusing  omitholo^cal  notes. 

Next  comes  the  excursion  to  the  lake  of  Turtum,  or  Tortoom,  about 
three  days'  journey  north-east  of  Erzrum.  The  main  object  of  going 
there  was  to  fish  ;  and  the  trout  abounded  so  in  the  valley  of  the  castle 
of  Turtum,  and  were  of  such  unsophisticated  nature,  that  fishing  one  hour 
in  the  dawn  and  one  hour  before  sunset  with  two  fly-rods,  they  caught 
every  day  enough  to  feed  the  camp,  and  to  send  a  horse-load  (no  small 
Quantity)  in  the  evening  to  their  friends  at  Erzrum.  The  lake  itself  is 
aescribed  as  dark,  deep,  and  unfathomable,  situate  in  a  deep  glen  or 
valley,  amid  others  hemmed  in  by  precipices  that  shot  up  clear  and 
straight  to  the  height  of  sometimes  above  a  thousand  feet  In  one  of 
these  romantic  dells  they  had  to  cross  a  bridge  comparable  only  to  the 
bridge  of  Al  Sirat,  over  which  the  souls  of  the  judged  will  have  to  pass 
from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  over  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
which  bridge  is  as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  the  scimitar  of  Muhammad. 

The  fright  Mr.  Curzon  relates  he  was  in  is  not  to  be  described,  when 
he  saw  the  first  horseman,  who  was  at  the  time  filling  his  pipe,  walk  his 
horse  unconcernedly  over  this  bridge,  which  was  composed  of  two  pine- 
trees  thrown  over  a  torrent  which  roared  and  tumbled  thirty  feet  below. 
However,  being  afraid,  he  humorously  observes,  to  show  that  he  was 
afraid,  he  rode  over  too,  and  certainly  thought  himself  a  bold  fellow  when 
he  got  safe  on  the  other  side.  To  nde  safely  over  such  a  bridge  a  horse, 
he  adds,  ought  to  be  brought  up  to  practise  on  the  tight-rope. 

Although  they  passed  a  village  in  these  deep  glens  where  they  found 
that  the  inhabitants  were  all  dead,  only  one  having  survived  the  fever  of 
the  place,  they  were  not  aware  till  it  was  too  late  of  the  deadly  nature  of 
the  malaria  that  is  breathed  in  these  deep  valleys.  The  sudden  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Curzon  was  attacked  on  mt  return  to  Erzrum,  and  the 
equally  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  he  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness, must  be  related  in  his  own  words: 

I  felt  perfectly  well  when  we  went  to  dinner,  when  suddenly  it  appeared  to 
me  that  what  I  was  eating  was  burning  hot,  and  had  a  strange  odd  taste.  I 
believe  I  got  up  and  staggered  across  the  room,  but  here  my  senses  failed  me, 
and  I  remained  insensible  for  twenty-seven  days.  An  attack  of  brain-fever 
had  come  upon  me  like  a  blow,  as  sudden  and  overwhelming  as  a  flash  of 
lightning. 

On  the  27th  of  October  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  but,  as  I  suppose,  went  to 
sleep  for  a  while ;  in  the  afternoon  I  fairly  came  to  my  senses,  and  saw  my 
servant  sitting  on  the  scarlet-cloth  divan  under  the  window  looking  at  me.  I 
felt  something  strange  and  still  and  gloomy  in  the  air,  and  was  rather  be- 
wildered with  the  sensation.  This  was  soon  to  be  accounted  for :  the  servant, 
seeing  that  I  was  alive,  came  forward  towards  the  bed,  while  a  low  rumbline 
noise  made  itself  heard.     This  noise  became  louder :  flakes  of  plaster  feu 
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from  the  ceiliDg ;  the  room  trembled,  and  was  filled  witb  a  fine  dost,  with 
which  I  was  neariy  dioked.  My  roan  exclaiined,  "  The  earth  movet^-are  yoa 
not  afraid  ?"  As  he  spoke  the  noise  which  we  had  heard  increased,  and  an 
immense  beam,  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  whole  tree,  which  was  immediately 
above  my  bed,  split,  with  a  report  like  a  cannon.  The  earthquake  shook  tfaie 
house  terribly ;  it  creaked  ancl  trembled  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind ; 
the  noise  increased  to  a  roar,  not  like  thunder,  hut  nowliag  and  bellowing,  with 
a  low  rumbling  sound,  while  the  air  was  as  still  as  if  nature  was  paralysed  with 
dread ;  every  now  and  then  a  tremendous  crash  gave  notice  of  a  fidling  house. 
The  one  opposite  our  house,  belonging  to  a  poor  widow,  was  entirely  destroyed; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fearful  uproar,  the  two  rooms,  one  on  each  side  of 
my  bed-room,  fell  in  ;  while  the  air  was  darkened  altogether,  as  in  an  ech'pse, 
with  clouds  of  dust  So  great  was  the  noise  of  the  earthquake  all  around, 
that  neither  my  attendant  nor  I  distinguished  the  particular  crash  when  the 
two  rooms  adjoining  us  fell  in.  Some  of  the  minarets,  and  many  of  tbe  hoosei 
of  the  city,  were  demolished :  paru  of  the  ancient  castellated  walla  fell  down, 
l^e  top  of  one  of  the  two  beautiful  minarets  of  the  old  medress^  the  ^ry 
of  Erzeroom,  called  usually  £ki  Chifleh,  disappeared.  Those  who  were  out, 
and  able  to  witness  the  devastation,  and  to  bear  the  awful  roaring  noise,  said 
^ey  had  never  seen  or  heard  anything  more  tremendous  than  the  scene  before 
their  eyes.  It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  strange,  awful  sensation 
produced  by  the  seeming  impossible  contradiction  of  a  dead  stiHnen  in  the 
nidst  of  the  crash  of  iUKng  buildings,  the  sullen,  low  bellowing,  which  pcf^ 
hi^  sounded  from  beneath  the  srouiki,  and  the  tremendous  uproar  that  arose 
on  all  sides  during  the  earthquake.  I  have  not  met  with  an  acooimt  of  this 
strange  phenomenon  in  the  descriptions  of  other  eartliquakes,  and  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  usual  accompaniment  to  these  terrible  convulsions  of 
nature. 

The  earthquake  accomplished  its  mission  :  in  the  midst  of  terror  and  de- 
struction it  restored  one  poor  creature  to  life.  I  regained  my  seotes  and  my 
equities  on  the  27th,  as  suddenly  as  I  had  lost  them  on  tiie  lat  day  of  Uns 
month.  God  give  me  grace  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  life  which  waa  restored 
to  me  under  such  awful  circumstances! 

This  was  a  finisher  for  Armenia.  Mr.  Cnrzon  had  nothing  letft  for  re- 
covery but  to  get  out  of  a  country  in  which  the  gnShdores  flppesr  to 
thrive  most ;  and  so  he  was  bondkd  off  across  the  wild  irolaiids  m  a 
takhtarawan,  or  Utter,  wnipped  in  a  large  eider-down  qnift  of  bright 
green  silk,  and  that  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Since  the  days  of  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  an  Armenian  winter  has  beoome  afanost  a 
proverbial  thing ;  but  Bfr.  Curzon*s  statements  of  the  e£Eeets  of  that  ex- 
treme severity  are  more  remarkable  than  any  we  have  yet  met  with.  The 
cold,  he  says,  was  so  severe,  that  ai^  one  standing  stm  for  even  a  very 
short  time  was  firozen  to  death.  I>ead  frozen  bodies  were  frequeutly 
brought  into  the  city ;  and  it  is  common  in  the  summer,  on  tha  meltmg 
of  the  snow,  to  find  numerom  corpses  of  men,  and  bodies  of  horses^  who 
had  perished  in  theprece&g  winter.  So  usual  an  event  is  this,  thott  ihat 
is  a  custom  or  law  m  the  mountains  of  Armenia  that,  every  summer,  the 
vOlagers  go  out  to  the  more  dangerous  passes,  and  buiy  the  dead  whom 
they  are  sore  to  find.  They  have  a  legal  right  to  their  clothes,  arms,  and 
the  accoutrements  of  the  horses,  on  condidon  of  forwarding  fdl  boles  of 
merchandise,  letters,  and  parcels  to  the  phiees  to  whkh  they  are  directed. 
One  day  Cc^onel  Williams  met  a  nomber  of  horses,  each  hiden  with  two 
firozen  bodies  of  Penian  travellers,  one  tied  on  each  side  of  the  pack-hone. 
Aa  unfortunate  Piedmontese  doctor  had  been  lost  in  a  snoir-stonn  a  dioit 
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time^  befort^  aad  hk  body  was  &fand  afterwmrds  near  a  unaJl  monasteiy, 
three  or  foar  miles  horn  Erzrum,  where  he  had  wandered,  bewildered  with 
the  felling  snow ;  and  a  whole  party,  with  one  or  two  ox-earts,  who  left  a 
village  in  the  morning  on  their  waj  to  another  a  short  distaoce  off,  nerer 
arrived  there.  They  were  found  huddled  tosether,  oxen,  horses,  men, 
and  women,  in  a  snow-drift^  dead,  and  firozen  hard  and  stif^  some  weeks 
afterwardsi. 

It  was  no  joke  to  attempt  the  journey  from  Erznim  to  Trebiaond  in  a 
takhtarawan  mider  such  circumstanees.  It  is  bad  enovgb  is  the  height 
of  summer, — ^what  most  it  hare  been  when  the  mnles  had  f»  eHmb  up  and 
down  icy  rocks  like  goats !  So  difBcidt  was  the  progress,  iiiat,  afler  a  few 
days'  travel,  the  takhtarawan  had  to  be  given  up,  and  Mr.  Curzon  was 
lifted  on  a  horse,  upon  which  he  was  supported  on  each  ode  by  a  man.  A 
sad  and  melancholy  incident,  yet  duucacteristic  of  the  country  and  climate^ 
occurred  on  the  way : 

At  Eal^  Khan,  **  the  Castle  Inn"  (Mr.  Curzon  relates),  I  had  given  leave  to 
one  Mustapha,  my  kawasn  bashi,  or  captain  of  the  kawasses,  to  go  and  see  his 
family,  who  lived  in  a  village  a  short  aistance  off  the  road ;  he  had  not  seen 
them  for  a  long  time,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicm^.  At  a  place  called  Porda 
Bakchdari,  where  I  was  resting  on  the  drd,  he  made  his  appearance  again ;  he 
was  so  altered  in  looks  that  I  did  not  know  him  at  first  |  so  nrach  so,  that  I 
asked  him  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted  with  me.  His  history,  poor 
fellow!  was  as  fbllows : 

When  be  arrived  at  his  village  he  rode  np  to  the  door  of  his  own  house, 
thinking  to  give  a  happy  surprise  to  his  wife  and  children^  whose  names  he 
called  out  as  he  stopped  his  horse  in  the  little  street.  No  one  answered,  when 
he  called  again,  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  several  times*  At  last  an  old 
woman  put  her  head  out  of  the  door  of  another  house,  and  screamed  to  him  to 
know  what  he  was  making  such  a  noise  about. 

**  I  want  such  a  one,*  said  he,  naming  his  wife. 

"  What,  Eyesha?*  said  the  old  woman ;  •*  wlio  are  you?  You  must  be  a 
stranger  to  this  place  not  to  know  that  she  died  of  the  fever  and  was  buried 
two  weeks  ago." 

**  And  where  is  Hassan?''  said  the  poor  kawass,  asking  for  his  ddest  son. 

"  Ob,  he  died  tliree  months  ago.'^ 

"  And  the  two  little  ones  ?^  he  asked. 

"  They  were  buried,  I  forget  how  long  it  is  since,''  said  die  old  woman ; 
"  the  fever  got  into  that  house ;  the  people  are  all  dead.  Yon  had  better  not 
go  in,  stranger,  for  it  has  been  locked  up  by  the  cadi,  and  the  owner,  Mustapha 
Aga,  lives  a  long  way  off  at  Erzeroom.  Insfaallaf  he  will  come  some  oay, 
and  the  cadi  will  deliver  the  key  to  him.* 

Mustapha  kawass  never  dismounted  from  his  horse  in  his  native  village ;  he 
turned  slowly  away,  and  rode  bad:  to  the  track  of  the  mules  and  horses  of  my 
followers  till  he  caught  us  up  at  Bakchelari  Khan. 

**  Allahkerim  P*  (God  is  merciful !)  said  his  companions,  when  he  had  told 
us  this  sad  history.  His  family  was  swept  from  the  fece  of  the  earth ;  there 
was  not  a  servant  left,  not  one  old  well-remembered  face  to  greet  him  in  his 
visit  to  the  village  where  be  bad  passed  his  chiUBsh  days.  He  had  heard 
nothing  of  die  fever  or  of  the  infliction  which  had  faDen  upon  his  house,  and 
suddenly  he  found  himself  alone  in  the  wide  world.  We  were  all  grieved  for 
him ;  but  what  could  we  do  ?  every  one  looked  grave  as  we  ploddei  on  again 
dirough  the  snow  and  ice,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  refection  m  silence^  on  our 
weary  way. 

At  a  moment  of  stining  eventa  like  the  pfesent^  it  will  be  well  to  hear 
what  Mr.  Curzon  has  to  say  upon  these  political  topics : 
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The  description  of  Armenia  and  the  adjacent  districts  io  the  forgoing 
pages  will  have  sufficed  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  by  those  whose  business  leads  them  through  this  inhospitable 
region,  where  they  meet  with  impediments  at  every  step,  from  the  lofty  moun- 
tains traversed  by  roads  accessible  only  to  mules  and  horses,  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  high  passes  and  elevated  plains,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  provi- 
sions, and  the  savace  character  of  the  Koords  and  other  wandering  tribes  who 
roam  over  this  wild  country.  If  a  traveller,  accompanied  by  a  few  followers, 
and  assisted  by  firmans  from  the  Sultan,  fincb  this  journey  arduous  in  the  ex- 
treme, how  much  more  so  must  it  prove  to  the  general  in  command  of  an 
army,  with  many  thousand  men  to  provide  for,  with  artillery  and  heavy  bag- 
gage to  encumber  his  march,  on  roads  inaccessible  to  carriages  or  wheeld 
vehicles  of  any  kind!  and  if  to  these  is  added  an  enemy  on  the  alert  to  cut  off 
supplies,  to  liarass  the  long  straggling  line  of  march,  and  to  attack  the  {Missing 
army  in  narrow  defiles  from  behind  rocks,  and  from  the  summits  of  precipices, 
where  they  are  safe  from  molestation,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  difficulties 
presenting  themselves  to  military  operations  in  these  regions  are  almost  in- 
superable. It  is  the  inaccessible  nature  of  Circassia,  even  more  than  the 
bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  which  has  enabled  them  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
power  of  Russia  for  so  many  years.  On  the  approach  to  Erzeroom  these 
difficulties  increase.  From  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Trebizond,  there  is  no  other 
city  or  entrepdt  where  an  army  could  rest  to  lay  in  stores  and  collect  supplies 
for  a  campaign,  with  the  exception  of  Erzeroom,  which  is  the  centre  or  key  to 
all  these  districts.  If  it  was  strongly  fortified,  as  it  should  be,  or  was  at  any 
rate  in  the  occupation  of  an  active  intelligent  government,  the  power  who 
possessed  it  would  hold  the  fate  of  that  part  of  Asia  in  its  hands. 

No  caravans  could  pass,  no  mercantile  speculations  could  be  carried  on,  and 
no  large  bodies  of  troops  could  march,  without  its  permission.  They  would 
in  all  probability  perish  from  the  rigours  of  the  climate  if  they  were  not 
assisted,  even  without  the  necessity  of  attacking  them  by  force  of  arms.  At 
this  moment  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery  of  the  Turkish  army  is,  I  believe, 
buried  under  the  snow  in  one  of  the  ravines  between  Beyboort  and  Erzeroom, 
from  whence  it  has  no  chance  of  being  rescued  till  next  summer.  It  was  the 
impassable  character  of  this  country,  and  the  treacherous  habits  of  the  robber 
tribes  of  Koordistan,  which  made  the  retreat  of  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  through  the  same  regions  the  wonderful  event  wlvich  it  has  been 
always  consider^.  While  this  is  the  nature  of  the  elevated  lands  and  moun- 
tains, the  valleys  which  surround  the  snowy  regions  are  absolutely  pestiferous : 
in  many  of  them  no  one  can  sleep  one  night  without  danger  of  fever,  frequently 
ending  in  death.  The  port,  or  roadstead,  of  Batoum  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  be 
utterly  uninhabitable  to  strangers  during  all  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  explain  the  almost 
impossibility  of  dispossessing  any  power  which  had  already  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  this  district ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  fix  herself  firmly  in  this  important 
post  that  Russia  is  now  advancing  in  that  direction,  with  a  perfect  knowledee 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  barren  and  unfruitful  region ;  while 
she  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  send  supplies  to  her  forces  by  the 
Caspian  Sea;  for,  once  within  her  grasp,  Persia  is  no  longer  independent; 
and,  fettered  as  she  is  by  her  Russian  debt,  and  what  in  private  affiiirs  would 
be  called  her  heavy  mortgage  on  her  only  valuable  provinces  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian— Geilaun  and  Mazenderaun— she  must  sink  into  the  state  of  a 
vassal  kmgdom,  subject  to  the  commands  of  her  superior  lord  the  Czar. 

Afler  remarking  that  if  things  are  permitted  by  the  Western  Powers  to 
continue  as  they  have  done  for  some  years,  the  Tsar  will  most  certainly 
be  enthroned  in  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  principally  by  the 
assistance  of  England  and  France.     He  goes  on  to  say : 
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Russia  is  altogether  a  military  power,  and,  as  in  the  dark  ages,  the  Czar  and 
his  nobles  affect  to  despise  the  mercantile  class,  and,  instead  of  doing  what 
they  can  to  promote  industry  and  commerce,  by  opening  communications, 
making  roads  and  harbours,  establishing  steamers  on  rivers,  and  giving  facility 
to  the  interchange  of  various  commodities,  the  productions  of  distant  quarters 
of  her  own  enormous  empire,  she  throws  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her 
internal  trade,  and  by  heavy  import  duties,  exactions  of  many  oppressive  kinds, 
and  the  universal  plunder  and  cheating  carried  on  by  all  the  government  offi- 
cials in  the  low  grades  of  employment,  she  lias  paralysed  both  her  foreign  and 
domestic  resources.  The  Czar  prefers  to  buy  his  own  aggrandisement  with 
the  blood  of  his  confiding  subjects,  to  the  more  honourable  and  less  cruel 
course  of  enriching  his  empire  bv  the  extension  of  his  commercial  relations 
abroad,  and  the  development  of  tne  peaceful  arts,  industry,  science,  and  general 
improvement  of  the  nations  subjected  to  his  rule.  If  it  was  not  for  this  utter 
disregard  of  commerce,  and  the  undivided  attention  of  the  Russian  government 
to  everything  connected  with  military  glory,  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers 
would  have  poured  many  more  roubles  into  the  treasury  of  St.  Petersburg 
than  will  be  gained  by  any  territorial  accessions  previous  to  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. Even  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  wonderful  that  a  canal 
has  not  been  made  from  Tzaritzin,  on  the  Volga,  to  the  nearest  point  upon 
the  Don,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  miles;  for  by  this  means  the  silk 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia  would  be  brought  with  the  greatest  facility 
into  the  Black  Sea.  In  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  Russia  would  gain  more 
by  the  construction  of  tliat  canal  than  by  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  for  it 
would  enable  her  to  develop  the  great  resources  of  Geilaun  andMazenderaun, 
virtually  belonging  to  her  at  this  moment.  The  trade  which  in  former  times 
enriched  the  famous  cities  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand  would  be  carried  by 
caravans  through  Khiva,  either  now,  or  soon  to  be,  the  head-quarters  of  a  Rus- 
sian governor ;  from  thence  they  would,  with  any  encouragement,  pass  on 
their  rich  bales  of  merchandise  to  the  Russian  posts  of  Ear^n,  or  Krasno- 
vodsk,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or  to  Asterabad  on  the  south,  and 
at  these  ports,  now  unknown  to  European  navigators,  ships  might  be  laden 
which  would  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Liverpool,  St.  {Petersburg,  or  New 
York. 

And  again,  further  on : 

It  matters  little  whether  Russia  does  or  does  not  retain  the  provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  which  she  has  several  times  occupied  before ;  she  has 
almost  drained  the  treasury  of  her  enemy,  now  straining  every  nerve  to  avert 
the  impending  evil.  Turkey  will  hardly  be  able  to  support  the  expenses  of 
the  war  for  any  length  of  time  from  her  own  resources.  Even  if  a  diplomatic 
peace  is  concluded,  it  will  in  fact  amount  only  to  a  truce,  during  which  the 
Czar  will  have  time  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  prepare  his  forces  for 
another  and  a  more  vigorous  assault  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity  which 
occurs,  from  any  dissension  which  may  arise  between  the  leading  powers  of  the 
West ;  and  the  Sultan,  having  received  nothing  from  his  ancient  allies  but  fair 
words,  will  be  less  able  to  defend  himself  than  be  is  at  present. 

And  lastly,  upon  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  we  find  the  fol« 
lowing  remarks  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration: 

Nothing  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present  aspect  of  religious  questions. 
The  Christian  Emperor  of  Russia  is  at  this  moment  exciting  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  to  make  war  upon  the  infidel ;  and  his  armies  march  under  the  impr^ 
sion  that  they  undertake  a  new  crusade.  Yet  this  crusade  is  carried  on  in 
direct  contradiction  to  truth,  justice,  honour,  and  every  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion,  whose  pure  and  sacred  precepts  are  violated  at  every  turn. 
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On  the  cither  hand,  tlie  Mahometan,  or  rafidel,  as  be  if  aAed«  disphyi,  under 
the  most  difficult  and  immhiRg  circanstances,  the  big^tft  Christian  rirtoes  of 
integrity,  modemtion,  and  itrict  adherence  to  his  word  in  tievties  granted  by 
himself  or  his  predecessors ;  at  the  same  time,  the  armies  of  tbe  upright  Sultaa 
are  commanded  by  a  Christian  renegade  who  lias  abjured  his  faith,  and  yet  he 
fights  against  the  Christian  power  in  a  righteous  eaose. 

The  terrible  revolution  which  is  the  cause  of  such  awful  scenes  of  bloodshed 
and  atrocities  in  China  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  our  merciful  and  just 
Saviour,  whose  mild  religion  these  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ai&ct  to 
follow. 

The  savage  atrocities  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  tbe  cruel  massacres  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  were  perpetrated  by  men  who  made  a  cloak  of  the 
benevolent  precepts  of  the  Gospel  for  the  perpetration  of  die  most  brutal 
crimes. 

Those  times  we  thought  were  past,  but  bumMi  nature  is  the  saaie ;  and 
where  the  light  of  true  Christianity  has  penetrated,  we  find  a  period  of  won- 
derful intelligence  and  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord 
in  some  places — in  others,  where  a  nominal  Christianity  alone  prendls,  actions 
are  committed  by  men  in  the  highest  stations  which  would  disgmce  the  records 
of  the  dark  ages. 


ONE  ARM  OF  THE  SERVICE-CAVALKY* 

Perhaps  at  no  time  can  the  consideration  of  our  army  be  mote  apt 
than  that  when  we  are  on  the  eve  of  war,  when  all  classes  of  Englbhmen, 
Conservatives  as  well  as  Radicals,  all  grades  of  rdigionists,  Roinanbts  as 
well  as  Protestants,  all  sides  of  the  press,  the  Times  as  well  as  the  Merald, 
entertain  but  one  general  opinion  of  the  blasphemous  aggression  of  the 
Tsar  of  Russia,  who,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  is  carrying  forth  *^  fire 
and  the  sword"  throughout  the  world,  and  endearouring  to  phoe  Europe 
in  a  general  conflagration  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  war,  when  we  are  to 
be  placed  in  juxta-position  with  France,  instead  o^  as  of  ancient  times, 
in  opposition,  but  when  the  comparisons  of  the  two  armies  will  not  be 
less  called  into  repute.  Captain  Nolan,  of  the  15th  Hnssars,  baa  been 
the  first  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  in  bis  woik  on  **  Ca- 
valry, its  Tactics  and  History.''  As  he  observes  himsetf  in  bis  pre&ee : 
"  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  present  little  treatise  will  supply  tne  desi- 
deratum in  military  literature,  or  serve  as  anything  but  a  stopgap^  to 
supply  for  a  time  the  place  of  some  more  worthy  treatise^  wbick  it  is  to 
be  hoped  may,  before  long,  occupy  its  place.** 

The  author  commences  by  tracing  the  history  and  tactics  of  eavaliy 
firom  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Punic  wars,  which,  per- 
baps,  will  have  more  interest  to  the  classical  and  military  than  the  general 
reader,  down  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  may  safely  be  considered  tSe  first 
cavabry  general  the  world  ever  produced.  •*  Cromwell,  forty-four  years 
of  age  wnen  be  first  drew  a  sword,  showed  himself  a  great  soldier  at  the 


*  Cavahry ;  its  History  and  Tactics.    By  Captain  Nolan.    London:  Boiworth, 
1853. 
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vefy  onset  He  Limself  raised,  organised,  and  disciplined  his  troops  of 
horse,  and  set  his  men  an  example  which  they  were  not  slow  in  following. 
His  mental  and  bodily  energy,  his  vigorous  conceptions,  quick  decision, 
and  the  dread  vehemence  with  which  he  urged  his  war-steed  into  the 
thick  of  battle,  made  of  him  a  cavalry  leader  second  to  none  in  history. 
Indefatigable  and  active,  a  good  horseman,  and  perfect  master  of  the 
broadsword,  he  had  unbounded  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  his  follpwerSi 
and  led  them  through  or  over  all  obstacles  that  human  prowess  could 
surmount."  This  vivid  account  of  the  gp*eat  animal  courage  of  Cromwell 
resembles  in  many  points  that  of  a  cavalry  officer  of  our  own  times,  the 
lamented  Marshal  fieresford,  who,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  executed 
so  many  acts  of  prowess  as  to  savour  rather  of  romance  than  reality, 
rushing  headlong  into  the  midst  of  the  fray,  and,  by  pure  bodily  strength, 
dragging  forth  some  opponent  from  the  saddle,  and  hurling  him  with 
gigantic  force,  made  him  ^*  bite  the  dust"  of  the  battle-field ! 

Leaving  Cromwell  and  the  West,  the  author  next  touches  on  the  Easti 
at  this  time  doubly  interesting  to  the  reader.  '<  For  ages  the  finest 
cavalry  seen  in  Europe  was  indisputably  that  of  the  Turks.  In  great 
part  both  men  and  horses  were  brought  over  from  the  Asiatic  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  and  horses  were  principally  of 
Asiatic  descent.  The  horses^  though  not  large  (seldom  much  exceeding 
fourteen  hands),  were  nimble,  spirited,  yet  docile,  and  so  trained  and 
bitted  as  to  be  perfectly  under  controL  The  hollow  saddle  was  rather 
heavy,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  appointments  were  light.  The  soldier 
rode  in  the  broad,  short  stirrup,  to  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  always 
been  accustomed,  and  on  which  they  had  a  firm  and  (to  them)  natund 
seat,  out  of  whicli  it  was  most  difficult  to  throw  him ;  his  scimitar  was 
light  and  sharp,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  he  generally  carried  in  his  girdle 
that  shorter,  slightly  curved,  weapon  called  the  yataghan,  with  an  edge 
like  that  of  a  razor.     Their  tactics  were  few  and  simple." 

The  author  then  draws  a  picture,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  alarm 
our  readers  with  the  cavalry  aid  Turkey  will  g^ve  to  the  allied  forces, 
did  we  place  implicit  belief  in  his  opinion  of  the  present  efficiency  of  the 
Sultan's  horse, — an  opinion  participated  in,  however,  by  many  French 
generals,  both  in  regard  to  the  Sultan's  cavalry  and  infantry.  Not 
many  months  ago  a  French  general  refused  a  mgh  command  in  the 
Turkish  army,  as  he  foretold  nothing  but  disgrace  and  defeat  from  such 
an  army,  Nmu  verrons — ^time  will  shortly  demonstrate  to  this  and 
future  ages.  Captain  Nolan  then  concludes  by  drawing  a  large  order  on 
our  credulity  in  regard  to  the  position,  mounted,  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 
On  these  arguments  English  tailors  ought  to  be  drafted  into  a  cavalry 
corps  by  themselves,  and  ride  cross-legged  I 

'*  The  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  must  needs  have  his  cavalry  disciplined 
aUa  Franca^  or,  in  Christian  fashion,  and  he  imported  a  number  of 
French,  Italian,  and  German  non-commissioned  officers,  to  teach  his 
men  to  ride  with  long  stirrups,  and  to  form,  dress,  and  look  like  Euro- 
peans. To  the  disgust,  and  even  dismay  of  his  Moslems,  he  buttoned 
them  up  in  dose  jackets,  and  put  them  mto  tight  pantaloons.  With  a 
most  perverse  determination  the  system  has  been  continued  and  extended, 
these  last  twelve  years,  under  his  son  aad  successor  the  present  Sultan 
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Abdul  Medjid ;  and  it  may  now  safely  be  said  that  the  Turkish  cavalry 
is  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  The  men,  always  accustomed  to  sit 
cross-legged,  and  to  keep  their  knees  near  the  abdomen,  cannot  be 
taught  to  ride  with  long  stirrups  ^  la  Francois.  *  Why  ?'  a  ca?ahry 
ridmg- master  would  be  at  a  loss  to  say !  They  are  armed  with  a  lance, 
and  have  seldom  any  other  weapon,  except  an  ill-made,  blunt,  awkward 
sabre.  Their  horses  are  now  wretched  rosses.'*  We  opine,  that  give  a 
Turk  a  good  horse  and  his  yataghan,  and  all  the  ideas  about  his  riding 
au  naturel  are  mere  paradoxes. 

^^  Mounted  as  they  are,  armed  as  they  are,  and  riding  as  they  do, 
instead  of  dealing  with  European  horsemen  after  the  summary  fashion  of 
the  good  old  Turks,  any  English  hussar  ought  to  be  able  to  aispose,  in  a 
minute,  of  half  a  dozen  of  Abdul  Medjid*s  troopers  trained  alia  Pranca, 
though  he  (the  hussar)  were  armed  only  with  a  stout  walking-stick." 

After  writing  most  fully  on  the  Prussian  cavalry,  which  space  alone 
compels  us  to  omit.  Captain  Nolan  thus  speaks  of  the  French  cavalry 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte : 

"Before  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  some  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry 
served  as  a  corps  of  reserve  to  each  army,  the  rest  of  the  horse  being 
scattered  among  the  divisions  of  infantry,  or  joined  to  artillery.  Napo- 
leon tried  to  give  his  cavalry  the  same  part  to  act  in  battle  as  Frederick 
the  Great  had  given  to  his,  but  he  organised  them  differently,  and  widely 
different  were  the  results.  Napoleon's,  however,  were  not  at  home  in 
their  saddles;  they  were  heavily  equipped,  and  could  not  move  with 
speed;  he,  therefore,  formed  them  into  very  large  masses,  which  obtained 
tne  curious  name  of  *  Corps  d'Arm^  de  Cavalerie.'  In  these  large 
corps  he  attached  guns  to  each  regiment,  and  used  deep  formations  for 
attack ;  thus  his  cavalry  played  a  secondary  part  to  the  artilleiy. 
Its  movements  were  cramped,  its  approach  necessarily  slow,  and  as  it 
was  always  heralded  by  its  own  cannon,  the  enemy  was  seldom  taken  by 
surprise,  but  had  time  to  prepare  a  reception  which  cost  the  Frenca 
masses  of  horse  very  dear.  Still  his  horsemen,  mostly  clad  in  defensive 
armour,  were  poured  on  slowly,  but  in  irresistible  numbers ;  and  thus, 
regardless  of  the  loss  of  life,  Napoleon  won  by  their  means  many  a  field.'' 

In  our  opinion,  the  great  fault  of  the  French  cavalry  of  the  present 
day — even  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique — are  that  they  work  too  loosely,  keep 
no  dressing,  and  resemble  in  their  increase  to  their  front  by  threes  more 
(to  use  a  private  soldier  s  expression)  "  a  parcel  of  yeomanry "  than 
regular  troops.  A  consolidated  mass,  which  can  alone  be  obtained  by 
correct  dressing,  is  the  overwhelming  impetus  in  the  charge  of  cavalry— 
-^its  immense  weight  crushes  any  opposition  in  European  warfare. 

'^  In  the  Peninsula,  in  1812,  two  regiments  of  English  horse,  under 
General  Slade,  attacked  and  defeated  two  regiments  of  French  dragoons 
near  Llera,  pursued  them  madly  for  about  eight  miles,  when  the  French 
General  Lallemande  fell  upon  them  with  his  reserves,  and  routed  them 
completely."  We  suspect  that  if  the  regimental  records  of  the  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards  or  1st  Royal  Dragoons  were  accessible  to  the  public,  they 
would  throw  the  light  of  a  different  version  on  this  paragraph. 

We  then  turn  to  cavalry  in  general.  *'  Of  all  arms,"  continues  the 
author,  *<  cavalry  is  the  most  difficult  to  handle  in  the  field.  It  cannot 
engage  an  enemy  except  where  the  ground  is  favourable.     It  is  always 
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dependent  on  the  condition  of  its  horses.  However  hrave  and  intrinsically 
good,  it  is  of  no  use  without  good  officers.  The  qualities  requisite  in  a 
cavalry  leader  are  a  good  eye  for  country,  and  a  quick  one  for  the  enemy's 
movements,  great  energy,  courageous  decision,  and  rapid  execution.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  cavalry  has  not  always  developed  its  power  and 
resources  in  the  field,  for,  placing  all  other  considerations  aside,  how  few 
examples  does  history  afford  of  cavalry  heing  well  led  and  commanded  ! 
When  well  led,  it  has  been  invariably  successful."  So  far  the  opinions 
of  the  writer  are  correct.  A  visit  to  the  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublm,  the 
great  peace  nursery  of  our  cavalry,  would  easily  demonstrate  to  an  atten- 
tive observer,  albeit  no  soldier,  in  what  oiu:  own  cavalry  is  wanting. 
You  may  see  the  dash  and  the  gallop,  the  race  and  scattering,  but  will 
you  see  the  quick  eye,  the  clear  voice,  the  athletic  address,  the  proper 
words  of  command,  the  straight  dressing,  the  determination,  without  the 
bustle  and  hurry,  which  are  such  requisite  qualities  to  form  a  first-rate 
cavalry  leader  ?  Startling  events,  however,  have  so  multiplied,  that  in 
those  words  we  have  written  our  query  savours  much,  perhaps,  of  retro- 
spection. 

Captain  Nolan  then  enters  into  a  long  argument,  proving  the  disad- 
vantages of  cuirasses,  quoting  the  old  saying  of  a  German  emperor — 
'*  Armour  protects  the  wearer,  and  prevents  him  from  injuring  others." 
This  argument  might  have  been  safely  omitted,  as  we  opine  there  is  not 
a  man  living  with  such  Don  Quixotish  hallucinations  as  to  have  joined 
issue  with  the  author.  The  cuirass,  except  for  show,  has  been  condemned 
by  the  voice  of  one  and  all,  and,  except  to  please  the  eye  in  cockney 
pageantry,  when  such  things  must  be,  the  cuirass  will  never  be  used 
again. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  Captain  Nolan's  **  own  system,"  a  gpraf^ing 
of  new  on  the  ol£  His  first  observation  is  strictly  true,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear.  *^  More  than  half  of  our  lights  are  really  heavies."  The 
average  weight  of  a  dragoon  guardsman  in  complete  marching  order  is 
eighteen  stone  ;  that  of  a  light  dragoon,  or  hussar,  eighteen  stone  four 
pounds ;  whilst  that  average  is  putting  the  average  weight  of  the  man  in 
the  heavies  at  twelve  stone,  in  the  lights  at  ten  stone  three  pounds.  Can 
anything  be  more  preposterous  ?  The  author  then  proceeds  to  speak  of 
his  ideas  of  arming  our  cavalry  ;  before  doing  so,  however,  he  pulls  in  a 
paragraph  rather  startling  when  we  contemplate  the  gallant  regiments  of 
16th  Lancers  and  3rd  Light  Dragoons. 

''  Nothing  during  that  campaign  (the  Sikh  war)  was  more  gallant  and 
determined  than  the  behaviour  of  the  Scinde  horse  ;  whereas  the  dis- 
tinction the  regulars  attained  was  such  that  it  is  best  passed  over  in 
silence." 

To  return  to  the  arming  of  the  dragoon.  The  most  effective  appear 
to  be  those  of  the  Nizam's  irregular  horse.  ^*  The  sword-blades  they  had 
were  chiefly  old  dragoon  blades  cast  from  our  service.  The  men  had 
mounted  them  after  their  own  fashion.  The  hilt  and  handle  both  of 
metal,  small  in  the  grip,  rather  flat,  not  round  like  ours,  where  the  edge 
seldom  fisdls  true."  We  must  take  exception  to  this  assertion.  The  edge 
of  our  broadswords  always  falls  true  if  it  properly  leads  in  the  cut  "  They 
had  all  an  edge  like  a  razor,  from  heel  to  point,  and  were  worn  in  wooden 
scabbards.  The  swords  are  never  drawn  except  in  action."  This  last  sentence 
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savours  rather  of  the  gentleman  who  learnt  swimmiog  on  dry  land.  We 
must  learn  the  broadsword  exercise  with  sharp  swords,  and  not  only  leani 
it  but  keep  it  in  daily  practice  to  become  an  expert  swordsman  ;  and  thus 
not  lop  off  the  ear  of  a  horse,  or  take  a  slice  out  of  its  croup,  as  we  would 
£un  believe  a  chawbacon  from  the  plough,  or  a  spinner  mm  the  loom, 
would  do,  had  he  a  weapon  as  sharp  as  a  Paget's  raaor  in  his  hand,  and 
knew  not  how  to  use  it ;  whilst  the  objection  to  wooden  scabbaids  is, 
that  they  will  not  hang  true,  but  in  the  gallop  g^t  over  the  hone's  back, 
or  become  entangled  with  the  soldier's  other  accoutrements. 

In  advocating  a  sharp  sword  the  author  does  right,  but  he  does  not 
do  all.  The  most  eETective  wound — which  is  borne  out  by  the  records  of 
the  Peninsular  war — g^ven,  is  the  point ;  and  the  scimitar  blade,  however 
sharp,  is  far  easier  guarded  by  a  disciplined  soldier  than  a  good  point- 
more  especially  should  your  opponent  be  a  Frenchman — parried.  The 
author  then,  in  an  off-hand  manner,  inquires  the  use  of  sabretadiM  ?-^To 
carry  despatches ;  and,  if  lined  with  waterproof  mackintosh,  they  will 
carry  pens,  ink,  and  paper  sufficient  for  six  months.  Many  of  the  officers 
under  orders  for  Turkey  have  adopted  this  plan.  Plumes  ? — To  defend 
the  head  from  the  sharp  swords  of  the  Nizam's  horse.  Sheep*skins  ? — 
To  lay  across  the  loins  of  the  horse  when  it  comes  off  a  long  majrch  on 
active  service,  sweating,  during  its  being  dressed  over.  Shabraques  ? — 
Allowed  perfectly  useless,  unless  t^  please  the  ladies,  ^.,  Sk,  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  the  defence  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  gives  a 
most  excellent  suggestion  for  gauntlets.  "  For  the  arms  gauntlets  ought 
to  be  used,  which  would  leave  the  hand  free  and  naked  to  grasp  the 
sword,  like  those  in  use  with  the  natives  of  India,  made  of  steel,  to  reach 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow.  Arms  thus  encased  can  be  used  to  parry  blows 
aimed  at  the  head  and  body.  The  g^auntlets  are  no  weight,  and  the 
hands  being  free  and  naked,  gives  a  great  advantage  in  action." 

The  next  remarks,  in  regard  to  trousers,  are  just  the  oppoeitt.  No 
covering  has  been  found  so  good,  serviceable,  and  efficacious  as  **  the  over- 
all," if  strapped  and  booted  with  waterproof  leather,  which  prevents  the 
lower  parts  rotting  with  mud  and  wet,  and  the  inside  of  the  thigh  firom 
chafing  the  men ;  and  if  properly  cut  by  the  tailor  never  impedes  the 
bending  of  the  knee.  Jack-boots  on  service  become  hard,  unwieldy,  and 
unserviceable  affairs,  and  the  leather  breeches  damp,  and  certain  of 
causing  rheumatism. 

Before  alluding  to  the  carbines  of  the  cavalry  soldiers,  which  is  the  next 
subject  of  the  author's  remarks,  we  must  state  our  own  views  with  regard 
to  this  branch  of  the  service.  Our  cavalry  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  light  and  the  heavy  brigade.  The  light  brigade  ought  to  be 
smart,  active  men,  of  from  five  feet  four  inches  to  five  feet  seven  inches, 
never  taller.  Their  duty  ought  to  be  skirmishing,  pursuing,  and  outpost 
dutry^.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  without  heavy  cavah^ :  men  from  five  feet 
eignt  inches  to  sLx  feet,  suitably  mounted,  to  charge  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  to  support  artillery.  Without  heavies  we  might  efieot  victories 
in  India,  but  we  never  shall  in  Europe,  as  the  reoords  of  the  Peniosular 
war  and  of  Waterloo  plainly  testify  to,  and  the  reducing  of  the  standard 
of  our  heavy  cavalry,  and  the  foolish  penchant  of  some  ^'  flash"  colonels 
for  thorough-bred  '^  weeds"  with  long  tails,  will,  we  fear,  ere  long  be 
apparent     Captain  Nolan  says,  in  speaking  of  the  selection  of  men. 
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<<  A  fine  yoimg  recruit,  measuring  five  feet  eight  inclies,  or  even  five 
feet  ten  (in  light  cavalry  the  maxtmnm  height  is  five  feet  nine 
inches),  ^^and  being  afi;ed  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  may 
not  weigh  much  more  man  ten  stone ;  but  take  the  same  iniHvidual 
and  weig^  him,  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  service  and  reg^uhur  living, 
or  take  and  weigh  him  again  when  he  is  approaching  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  at  mthtf  period  you  will  almost  invariably  find  him  too  heavy  for  a 
cavalry  soldier"  (a  li^t,  we  presume?).  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  him? 
His  term  of  service  may  be  incomplete,  or  he  may  wish  to  remain  in  the 
service,  altiioagh  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  horsonan." 
(Why?)  <*  Could  not  he,  and  such  as  he"  (Shaw,  the  life* Guardsman, 
would  have  come  under  this  category  before  Waterloo),  ''  be  drafted  into 
the  in&ntry  or  foot-guards  ?''     Let  us  add,  ^^  the  heavies." 

To  the  carbine.  The  great  use  of  the  carbine  to  the  dragoon  is  for 
outlying  picquet ;  and  here  accuracy  of  fire,  and  not  n^idiiy,  is  required. 
On  our  system — dividing  the  cavalry  into  lights  and  heavies — the  former 
of  course  would  have  the  outpost  duties.  The  author  recommends  *^  short 
handy  rifles ;  these  should  be  carried  in  a  holster  about  feurteen  inches 
long,  bell-mouthed  like  a  tube,  and  open  at  the  bottom." 

In  this  arrangement  the  author  has  forgotten  the  existence  of  that 
article  of  clothing  called  a  cloak,  although  it  is  given  in  the  frontispiece 
plate.  The  carbine,  in  our  opinion,  oug^t  to  be  a  small  Mini6  rifle 
— if  a  revolver,  so  much  the  better — slung  across  the  back  of  the 
soldier,  of  the  same  size  and  make  as  those  worn  by  the  Frendh  Chas* 
seurs  d'Afirique,  and  those  given  by  the  late  Geoive  IV.  to  the  10th 
Hussars.  It  should  be  fastened  by  the  small  of  the  butt  to  the  sword- 
waist  belt,  to  prevent  its  moving,  by  a  swivel  and  chain,  and  the 
cartridges  might  be  held  in  a  small  pouch  bag,  kang^g  on  his  left  side, 
and  attached  to  the  soldier's  person  hy  a  small,  neat  strap  over  his  right 
shoulder.  Should  his  horse  mil,  or  be  shot  in  action,  he  is  still  an  armed 
man  as  before.  Officers  and  non-commissioned  should  be  supi^ed  with 
Dean  and  Adami^,  or  Westiey  Richards',  revolving  pistols,  attached  to 
their  sword-belts  by  a  broad,  black  strap.  The  weapon  of  tiie  dragoon  is 
the  sword.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  our  pre-«onceived  odinions, 
the  Englbh  soldier  is  the  finest  broadsword  artist  in  the  worid.  Though 
the  Frenchman  may  excel  in  the  thrust  and  parry,  none  will  excel  our 
own  nation  in  cuts  or  guards.  We  have  oursdves  seen  dragoons  cut  a  leg 
of  mutton  through  with  one  sweep  of  the  sword,  also  a  whole  sheep  by  tiie 
loins,  or  a  square  four  inches  of  lead.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented, 
when  we  are  such  excellent  swordsmen  in  the  cuts  and  g^nards,*that  the 
points  and  parries,  of  g^reater  moment  in  our  opinion,  are  not  added  to 
the  military  education,  and  fencing  as  much  insisted  on  in  our  service  at 
it  is  in  that  of  the  French.  ^ 

Captain  Nolan  speaks  of  the  lance  as  a  weapon  we  place  no  faith  in, 
except  in  the  hour  of  victory,  when  in  pursuit  ^'  Give  me  a  sword,"  said 
an  old  Indian  campaigner ;  "  we  threw  all  our  lances  to  the  devO  in  a' 
charge.*' 

^  The  16th  Lancers  broke  into  the  Sikh  squares,"  observes  the  author, 
*^  at  Aliwal,  and  in  the  inelee  that  ensued  these  brave  men  attacked  the 
lancers  sword  in  hand,  and  brought  many  b£  them  low,  for  they  eould 
effect  nothing  with  the  lance." 
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*^  In  the  second  Sikh  war,  I  have  been  told  that  our  lancers  often 
failed  in  driving  their  lances  into  a  Sikh." 

*<  I  have  often  seen,  when  hog-hunting,  men,  with  spears  sharp  as 
razors,  unable  to  drive  the  weapon  through  the  boar's  hide,  whereas 
others  (old  hands)  would  send  a  spear  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the  other, 
through  bone  and  alL  This  shows  that  the  lance  is  not  a  dangerous 
weapon  in  all  hands,  and  therefore  unfit  'for  soldiers.  All  experiments 
with  blunt  lances  on  fresh  horses  go  for  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  for  many 
of  the  thrusts  would  not  go  through  a  man's  jacket;  and  in  a  campaign, 
when  horses  are  fatigued,  and  will  not  answer  the  spur,  even  the  skifibl 
horseman  is  helpless  with  a  lance  in  his  hand.  At  speed  you  can  dnve  a 
lance  through  anything,  but  not  so  at  a  slower  pace,  and  at  a  walk  and 
a  stand  you  become  helpless,  and  a  thrust  can  be  put  aside  with  ease^  or 
the  pole  seized  with  the  hand." 

'^  The  Russian  line  of  outposts  formed  against  the  Circassians  is  in- 
habited by  the  Line  Cossacks,  though  many  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and 
Ural  are  there  on  service — all  form  part  of  the  army  of  the  Caocasos. 
Those  of  the  Don,  the  Ural,  and  Tscnemomer,  are  armed  with  the  lance, 
but  the  Line  Cossacks,  who  are  in  constant  war^Eure  with  the  Circassians, 
have  given  it  up  and  taken  to  the  sword.  They  say  that  in  irregular 
warfare  the  lance  is  useful  against  bad  horsemen,  but  that  it  is  only  in  the 
way. in  a  contest  with  bold  and  skilful  riders  like  the  Circassians,  who 
close  upon  them  at  once.  These  Cossacks  contend,  and  often  sucoes^ully, 
against  their  adversaries  ;  but  the  Circassians'  swords  make  short  wok 
of  the  other  Cossacks,  and  look  upon  the  Line  Cossacks  alone  as  for- 
midable antagonists." 

**  Russia  has  armed  the  front  ranks  of  her  heavy  cavalry  with  long, 
unwieldy  lances,  and  other  European  powers  have  lately  been  following 
the  example.  Marshal  Marmont,  an  exile  from  France,  was  in  Rusna 
when  he  took  up  his  new  idea.  The  fsdlure  of  the  7th  Hussars  in  the 
retreat  from  Quatre  Bras  against  the  French  lancers,  jammed  close 
together  in  the  streets  of  Gemappe,  was  attributed  to  the  lanoes  of  their 
opponents ;  but  of  what  use  were  lances  to  the  French  a  few  minutes 
later,  when  a  regiment  of  Life-Guards  went  at  them,  sword  in  band,  and 
drove  them  through  the  town  and  out  at  the  other  side  ?" 

The  **  heavies"  seem  to  have  done  the  state  some  Httle  service  on  that 
occasion.  We  trust  we  have  quoted  sufficient  to  impress  upon  all  our  readers 
the  superiority  of  the  sword  over  the  lance,  except  in  actual  porsuity  and 
hope  tliese  ideas  and  facts  may  find  weight  in  re^u:d  to  our  expeditionary 
army  in  Turkey.  When  the  12th  Lancers,  in  the  summer  of  1851,  were 
ordered  into  active  service  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  their  lances  were 
immediately  taken  into  store  in  Grahamstown,  and  they  were  supfdied 
with  a  double-barrelled  carbine.  Montecuculi  says :  "La  lance  est  la 
reine  des  armes  blanches !"  These  objections  we  urge  in  regard  to  the 
17th  Lancers,  about  to  sail  for  Turkey,  and  only  hope  our  fears  may  not 
be  realised. 

The  author  now  turns  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  and  we  shall  quote  a  few 
remarks  as  perhaps  interesting  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  a  general 
reader: 

<^  The  Arab  and  the  Turk  ride  with  bits  so  powerful  that  they  otn 
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break  a  horse's  jaw  or  pull  up.  The  Persians,  Sikhs,  and  Mussulmans, 
have  a  square  snaffle  with  iron  spikes ;  they  wrap  thread  round  this 
mouthpiece,  so  that  the  more  the  horse  presses  against  it  the  further  the 
spikes  come  out  from  under  their  covering  and  run  into  him ;  and 
further  they  have  a  standing  martingale  fastened  to  the  ring^  of  the 
snaffle,  which  keeps  the  horse's  head  down  and  under  control.  The 
Cossack  and  the  Circassian,  the  latter  particularly  famed  for  the  won- 
derful address  with  which  they  handle  their  horses  at  speed  and  in  single 
combat,  both  use  a  conmion  snaffle." 

The  author  then  justly  proves  that  it  is  not  the  bridle  but  the  hand  of 
the  rider  that  makes  the  horse  to  have  a  good  mouth.  The  truest 
words  that  were  ever  penned.  £e  assured  the  art  is  as  natural  as  the 
fingering  of  a  pianoforte,  and  few  Irishmen  are  exempt  from  this  talent ; 
nor  do  we  hardly  ever  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  Irish  horse  but 
that  had  a  good  mouth,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  find  this  to  be  the 
case,  except  in  racing,  hunting,  or  gentlemen's  estabUshments,  with 
English  ones.  Paddy,  with  a  bit  of  cord  or  an  old  rusty  snaffle,  wUl  give 
a  horse  a  far  better  mouth  than  an  English  horse-breaker  or  rough- 
rider  can  with  all  the  bits  that  ever  emanated  from  either  Kidd  and  WiU 
kinson,  or  Whippy  and  Co. 

The  author  then  speaks  of  the  bits  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  They  are 
**  made  with  a  hook  and  link,  and  are  to  be  taken  out  from  the  horse's 
mouth  without  takine^  off  the  bridles." 

We  now  turn  to  the  saddles,  and  shall  give  an  original  letter  of  the 
first  cavalry  soldier  of  his  age,  Oliver  Cromwell : 

«« Wisbeach,  this  day,  Nov.  11th,  164S. 
'^  Deab  Friend, — Let  the  saddler  see  to  the  horse-gear.     I  learn  from 
one  many  are  ill-served.     If  a  man  has  not  good  weapons,  horse,  and  har- 
ness, he  is  as  nought.     From  your  friend, 

"  Oliver  Cromwell. 
"To  Auditor  Squire." 

To  enter  frdly  on  a  disquisition  on  saddles  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  dry 
matter  to  the  unprofessional  reader.  We  shall  therefore  only  state  that 
Captain  Nolan  condemns  the  present  saddle  now  given  to  our  cavahy 
(once  named  ^*  an  hussar  saddle,"  from  that  branch  of  the  horse  being  the 
first  to  take  it  into  use,  and  now  general  in  the  cavalry),  and  recommends 
a  saddle  of  his  own  construction,  for  the  details  of  which  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  Barring  the  holster-pipes,  we  see  no  fault 
to  urge  against  it,  as  we  have  always  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  old 
heavy  dn^;oon  saddle,  if  only  lightened,  was  never  improved  upon  by  ^e 
introduction  of  the  hussar  one.  We  now  turn  to  military  riding — a  sub- 
ject on  which  every  ESngUshman  can  enter  with  as  mature  judgment 
as  an  officer.  Horsemanship  came  to  us,  as  people  know,  from  the  East, 
and  our  cavalry  horsemanship  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  that  has  been 
greatly  improved  upon  by  introductions  from  Germany.  The  author 
endeavours  to  prove  our  present  military  seat  absurd ;  but  we  see  no 
argument  to  carry  out  his  assertion,  nor  any  reasons  to  induce  us  to  be- 
come one  of  hb  apostles.     To  compare  a  dragoon  with  a  hunter  would  be 
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as  ridiculons  as  to  oompare  an  azckbiiliop  witk  a  fakir.  If  the  author 
wishes  for  ocular  demonstration  to  refute  his  belief  l«t  him  visit  a 
yeomanry  review  either  in  Yorkshire,  Leicestershirt^  or  Linoohishirey 
where  the  palm  of  horsemanship  is  giren  over  the  other  counties  of  £ng« 
land,  and  where  he  will  see  <Hhe  national  and  natural  seats"  he  so  midi 
laments  we  have  not  in  the  reeular  cavalry.  The  dragoon  baa  only  one 
hand,  and  that  the  left,  to  guiae  his  horse.  His  right  is  his  sword-oand. 
The  trooper  must,  therefore,  be  taught  to  turn  to  the  right  and  the 
left  by  different  aids  than  the  mouth,  which  the  hunter  obeys.  The  out- 
ward pressure  of  the  leg  turns  the  trooper  to  the  right,  the  inward  to  the 
left ;  on  the  contrary,  the  roortsman  has  both  hands  free  to  guide  his 
horse ;  he  has  no  shocks  to  his  frame  (as  long  as  he  is  on  his  harBe)»  as 
the  dragoon,  horn  a  sword  attack  on  his  right.  He  has  liberty  to  keep 
both  his  hands  steady  and  low,  and  he  has  only,  therefore,  one  aim*— that 
is,  to  make  his  horse  go  straight,  and  the  stndghter  he  can  make  that 
horse  go,  the  more  certain  is  he  of  gaining  the  victorious  diaplet  of 
Nimrod,  the  fox's  brush.  But  the  dragoon  has  to  turn  and  tvrisfi  his 
horse  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  as  the  word  of  command  is  given— no 
delay,  no  bustle ;  and  a  trooper  must  be  better  broken  than  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  Maidstone  Establishment,  if  he  will  obey  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  onfy.  The  balance  seat  according  to  reg^ulatioa  is  not 
now  practised  generally  throughout  the  cavalry  at  home,  nor  since  the 
memorable  coutresens*  of  an  infantry  general  are  stirrups  let  out  so  long 
that  the  rider  must  spur  the  horse's  stifle  ;  but  as  long  as  we  see  a  column 
of  troops  of  a  cavalry  brigade  gallop  past,  or  a  regiment  perfinm  the 
sword  exercise,  or  a  troop  act  when  ordered  out  as  pursuers,  which  any 
of  our  readers  may  see  at  the  reviews  in  the  Phoenix  Park  of  Dublin,  so 
long  shall  we  remain  biassed  in  favour  of  our  present  system  of  riding. 

The  cavalry  officer  ought  always  to  keep  his  horse  and.  his  troop  in 
hand,  and  never  charge  until  he  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
enemy.  He  must  also  keep  his  horse  well  in  hand  too,  for  we  believe 
during  the  Indian  campaigns  two  or  three  cavalry  officers  were  lolled 
simply  from  their  being  unable  to  manage  their  chargers,  and  these 
Arabs  becoming  unmanageable^  carried  them  through  Uie  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  where  Uke  unfortunate  fellows  were  cut  to  pieces.  Ye^  there- 
fore, who  read  these  lines,  and  are  about  to  proceed  on  active  service, 
remember  this  golden  rule,  ^'Be  well  mounted."  It  may  save  your 
lives. 

We  now  turn  to  die  training  of  young  horses.  The  author  gives  in 
capitals  a  golden  rule,  taken  from  the  philosopher  and  generml,  Xeno- 

Ehon,  who  not  only  performed  a  retreat  of  the  Greek  army  dF  1115 
jagues  in  215  days,  without  money,  without  provisions,  and  (until  he 
aasumed  the  command)  without  any  leader,  overcoming  every  obstacle 
from  abroad  and  every  envy  from  the  ranks,  but  has  described  its  dangefs 
and  difficulties  in  such  vivid  and  elegant  language  as  to  have  survived 
some  2208  yeai»*-no  mean  authority,  therefore :  ''  Horses  asm  taught 

*  The  contrescns  in  question  was  when  an  old  InfkntQr  general  reprimanded  a 
cavalry  captain  for  not  having  all  the  stirrop-leathen  of  hit  troop  the  same 
length.  «  But  I  cannot  remedy  the  fkult,  general,  unless  nature  gives  mj  men  all 
the  same  length  of  leg,**  was  the  naive  reply  of  the  captain. 
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KOT  BT  BAB8HKSSS,  BUT  BT  GENTLENESS.''  And  we  verily  believe  almoft 
all  the  vice  we  hear  so  much  of,  and  which  afford  such  powerful  orationi 
from  the  bar  during  law  trials,  and  such  heart-burnings  from  the 
Messieurs  Verdant  Greens  during  their  novitiate,  are  entirely  to  be  attri* 
buted  to  the  vice  of  man  in  their  breaking.  As  with  a  child,  the  bringing 
up  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  future  existence;  so  with  the  colt  or 
filly.  The  seeds  of  temper  in  the  tutor  produce  the  fruits  of  temper  in 
the  animal  The  system  of  horse-breaking  is  simply  reduced  to  these 
ru^ments  :  have  a  rough-rider  with  the  temper  of  a  dove  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  lion.  He  should  know  how  to  quiet  and  subdue  the  most  hot- 
tempered,  and  put  life  and  action  into  the  most  sluggish  animaL  Might 
not  this  last  nile  apply  equally  not  only  to  rough-riders,  but  to  com- 
manding officers — not  only  to  horses,  but  to  rank  and  file  ?  The  author 
has  given  his  system  of  breaking-in  young  horses  in  a  work*  lately  pub- 
lished, to  whicn  we  refer  our  readers  for  further  details. 

We  shall  now  quote  a  few  anecdotes  of  horsemanship  with  which  the 
author  favoun  us,  and  which  we  opine  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 
He  speaks  first  of  Sir  Thomas  Dallax,  an  English  Murat :  ^^  Like  that 
dashing  Frenchman,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  horsemanship  and  swords- 
manship, for  the  strength,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  his  person,  for  his 
daring  courage,  and  for  his  love  of  hand-to-hand  combats.  He  was 
sometimes  seen  to  cut  down  three  to  four  of  the  Mysorean  champions  the 
one  after  the  other  on  the  same  day.  He  signalised  himself  in  the  view 
of  admiring  armies,  and  by  many  daring  feats  throughout  the  wars,  and 
left  a  name  that  will  be  long  remembered  in  India." 

'^  The  Circassians  are  unsurpassed  in  the  management  of  their  war- 
horses  and  arms,  and  so  proud  of  their  skill  that,  whereas  most  nations 
show  wounds  received  in  action  as  honourable  scars,  the  Circassians  hide 
them  as  silent  witnesses  of  their  awkwardness  and  want  of  address  in 
single  combat." 

*'  At  the  Russian  reviews  in  1852  I  saw  a  few  sheets  of  paper  placed 
on  the  ground  opposite  the  Emperor ;  he  gave  a  signal  to  some  of  the 
Cossacks  and  Circassians  formed  in  line  a  few  hundred  yards  o&  Down 
they  all  came  at  speed  racing  with  one  another  ;  the  first  fired  at  the 
marks  either  with  pistol  or  carbine ;  the  sheets  of  paper  flew  up  in 
pieces  ;  those  who  followed  fired  into  the  fragments  that  were  at  hand, 
blowing  them  into  atoms." 

"  The  Russian  infantry  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia,  in  A.D.  1799,  were 
charged  by  French  cavalry  when  in  line ;  they  fired  during  the  advance  to 
the  last  moment ;  lay  down,  and  letting  the  French  horse  pass  over  them, 
got  up  and  gave  them  a  volley  that  emptied  every  saddle."  This  is  a 
manoduvre  to  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  believed,  or  else  the  French 
cavalry  must  have  worked  egregiously  loose  not  to  have  trampled  under 
hoof  the  prostrate  infantry ! 

We  now  conclude  by  a  few  anecdotes  on  strategy :  *'  Ziethen,  who 
was  bom  a  general,  whose  intuitive  perceptions  always  led  him  right  in 
battle,  never  got  on  well  at  the  complicated  sham-fights  held  by  Frederick 
lU  Potsdam.     To  try  his  generals,  Frederick,  thinking  that  a  little  work- 

*  The  Training  of  Ke-mount  Horses:  a  Kew  System.  London:  Parker,  Fomi- 
val,  and  Parker.    1852. 
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ing-up  in  tactics  would  do  Ziethen  good,  sent  for  him,  and  examined  him 
as  to  what  he  would  do  with  his  cavalry  under  certain  circumstances. 
Ziethen  answered  very  quietly,  « Well,  sire,  I  don't  know  just  now ;  when 
the  circumstances  happen  in  the  field,  and  1  see  the  enemy  hefore  me, 
somehow  it  will  be  sure  to  occur  to  me.'  Here  is  flattering  unction  to 
many  a  despairing  subaltern,  could  he  but  forget  at  the  same  time  that 
generals,  like  poets,  '  nascurUur  nonjint  !* " 

"  At  Hohenfriedberg  the  dragoon  regiment  of  Baireuth  rode  otct  21 
battalions  of  infantry,  took  4000  prisoners,  66  stands  of  colours,  and  5 
pieces  of  artillery." 

"  Villiers  en  Couche.  The  French,  15,000  strong,  were  defeated  by 
ten  British  and  four  Austrian  squadrons  :  part  of  this  force  dispersed  the 
French  cavalnr,  whilst  two  British  and  two  Austrian  squadrons  broke 
through  the  French  square,  killed  900,  and  took  400  men  prisoners,  and 
five  pieces  of  cannon. 

"  Austerlitz.  The  Russian  cavalry  broke  the  squares  of  French  infantrj 
formed  by  the  brigade  of  General  Schinner,  division  Yandamme,  of 
Soult's  corps,  and  a  regiment  of  their  lancers  broke  the  square  formed  by 
the  4th  Regiment  of  the  line,  and  captured  their  eagle.** 

"  Action  of  Garci-Hernandez,  23rd  July,  1812.  Three  French 
squares  were  broken  by  the  King's  German  Legion." 

"Ambuscade  of  Haynau,  26th  April,  1813.  Here  General  Maison's 
divbion  of  the  victorious  French  army,  eight  battalions,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  were  ridden  over  and  captured  by  Colonel  Dol£s  ** 
the  head  of  twenty  Prussian  squadrons." 

Yet,  with  all  these  examples  of  foreign  infantry  squares  being  broken 
by  cavalry,  no  single  instance  can  be  adduced  by  any  author  of  a  British 
square  ever  succumbing  to  a  charge  of  horse ;  and  yet  it  has  been  proved 
the  trooper  is  not  to  blame ;  for  if  that  animal  will  face  both  the  fire  and 
bayonet  of  other  nations,  why  will  it  not  those  of  our  own  ? 

Briefly,  then,  the  art  of  manoeuvring  consists  in  attacking  your  enemy 
at  his  weak  point,  or  falling  on  whilst  he  is  in  the  act  of  deploying  or 
coming  into  a  straight  line.  '<  When  you  are  strongest  in  cavalry,  it  is 
then  best  employed,"  says  the  author,  "  on  an  enemy's  flanks,  otherwise 
keep  it  in  hand,  under  the  protection  of  your  infantry  and  guns,  to  be 
used  according  as  opportunity  offers."  "  Artillery  is  the  great  support 
and  rallying-point  of  a  defeated  army ;  against  this  arm  in  particular  the 
roost  strenuous  efforts  of  the  cavalry  should  be  directed.  Once  an  army 
has  lost  its  artillery,  it  cannot  long  keep  the  field." 

Our  present  force  of  cavalry  is  preposterous,  consisting  of  about  seven- 
teen regiments  of  the  line  at  home,  of  something  like  two  hundred  and 
fifty  strong,  whilst,  according  to  Alison,*  quoted  from  the  returns^  of 
Marshal  Marmont  and  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  Russian 
cavalry  consists  of  <*  six  corps,  or  separate  armies  of  the  line,  comprising 
twenty-four  regiments  of  light  cavalry ;  besides  these,  there  are  twelve 
regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  guards,  twenty-four  regiments  of  heavy 
reserve  cavalry,  and  the  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  of  Orenburgh,  of  Siberia, 
Finland,  and  the  interior,  consisting  of  no  less  than  forty  regiments  of 
horse,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  regiments  of  Cossacks,  each  eight 

*  Histoiy  of  Europe^  voL  xv. 
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hundred  stroDg."  True,  cayalry  would  be  of  no  avail  in  either  the 
Baltic  or  Crimea,  nor  in  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  but  they  can  operate 
from  Varna  in  the  DubrayCha,  that  is,  the  Danubian  peninsula,  at 
Trajan's  entrenchments.  We  trust,  therefore,  shortly  to  see  a  yast 
increase  to  our  cavalry  at  home,  and  immediate  steps  l>e  taken  for  that 
auementatioD. 

We  have  omitted  much  matter,  for  the  obvious  reason  of  its  being  too 
heavy  and  unintelligible  to  the  general  class  of  our  unprofessional  refers. 
The  work  we  have  just  concluded  reviewing  has  its  faults,  but  they  are 
such  as  are  easily  remedied — firstly,  by  a  more  lengthened  experience  of 
author-craft,  where  the  different  arguments  might  be  more  condensed, 
rather  more  gathered  together  under  one  head,  and  slightly  more  col- 
lated; and  secondly,  by  a  more  lengthened  experience  in  active  European 
service,  which  approaching  events  seem  to  be  about  to  open  to  all ;  but  it 
is  such  a  work  which  no  officer's  bookcase  ought  to  be  without,  and,  as  one 
who  has  broken  new  eround,  and  turned  the  public  mind  to  the  second 
most  important  branch  of  our  army,  the  author  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  we  hope  his  good  theories  may  find  favour  with  those 
''  high  in  authority." 
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BT  NICHOLAS  XIOHIELL. 

Go,  thunder-bearing  giants  of  the  sea  I 

Not  on  aggression  bent, 
Not  on  vain  glory,  trampling  on  the  free. 
Spreading  o'er  earth  the  pall  of  misery, 

As  by  fell  demons  sent : 
Yours  the  high  mission  to  defend  the  right, 
Protect  the  weak,  and  humble  rampant  Might ; 
To  speak  to  listening  earth  with  lips  of  fire- 
Truth,  sacred  Justice,  never  shall  expire, 
While  breaks  one  wave  on  Britain's  shore  I— 
This  let  each  solemn  cannon  roar, 
Thou  mighty  Armament ! 

Go,  thunder-bearing  castles  of  the  sea  1 

Let  earth  and  heaven  attest, 
How  Britain,  loth  war's  monster-form  to  see. 
Strove  by  each  art  of  fair  diplomacy, 

Ill's  torrent  to  arrest ; 
To  crush  the  rising  Moloch,  ere  his  hand 
Might  wave  the  desolating  gory  brand 

From  raging  East  to  West. 
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But  since  beeds,  hears  not,  CiviHsation*s  foe. 
Hard  as  his  hills,  and  colder  than  his  snow, 

To  mad  ambition  lent, 
On !  &ce  aggression,  do  and  dare  I 
Our  flag  of  ages  stainless  bear ! 
Thou  hast  the  good  man's  hope  and  prayer. 

Thou  righteous  Armament ! 

Gro,  thunder-bearing  terrors  of  the  sek ! 

Ye  catch  upon  your  sails 
The  sunny  rays  of  heaTen— God*s  smiles  they  h9. 

He  giveSf  too,  farouring  gales* 
The  Queen  of  yon  blue  element  is  here, 
To  waye  ye  forth  with  kindly  royal  cheer, 
For  Ocean's  sons  to  Ocean's  queen  are  dear : 

See  I  her  fair  hand  is  raised ! 
Shouts  from  ten  thousand  throats  an  answet  send. 
And  with  the  roar  of  louder  cannon  Uend  ; 
Well  Neptune  from  his  sea-caves  might  asoendy 

And  shake  his  locks,  amazed. 
What  arm,  whose  cause  is  weak,  shall  dare  oppose 

Such  host  on  victory  bent  ? 
Each  seaman,  cabin-boy,  a  hero  g^ws ; 
Each  shot,  by  Justice  winged,  shall  reach  our  foes ; — 
Before  thee  an  avenging  Angel  goes. 

Thou  matohless  Armament! 

Spirits  of  Howe  and  Nelson !  hover  near. 

And  guide  with  viewless  hands 
Our  noble  war-ships  on  their  high  career; 
Ye  cannot  banish  dread — ^for  none  is  here  ! 

Lo  !  where  yon  veteran  stands  I 
Though  age  may  marie  his  brow^  his  heart  is  young, 
Fresh,  glowing,  as  the  colours  o'er  him  hong, 
WorAy  the  land  where  mighty  men  have  sprung-— 

He  leads  our  Ocean-bands^ 
The  Englbh  lion  oomes— the  Gear  shall  quail  | 
Against  ms  stubborn  pride— though  hard  the  mail — 

0«r  iron  shall  be  sent : 
Then  go  !  and  speak  to  earth  with  Hps  of  fire- 
Truth,  sacred  Justice,  never  shall  expire, 

While  breaks  one  wave  on  Britain's  shore  !— 
This — this  let  each  proud  cannon  soar, 

Thou  conquering  Armament  I 
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A  TERY  delicate  question  connected  with  the  Ea8i--one  to  wfaiok 
many  public  men  have  called  attention,  and  which  we  have  also  discawod 
in  its  yarious  bearings  in  these  pages — has,  by  the  republication  of  a 
paper  which  origmally  appeared  in  the  Journal  de  Si,  Petersburg^ 
brought  about  the  publication  of  despatches  long  kept  secret,  which  take 
the  said  deKcate  question  from  the  sphere  cf  the  pnblicist  into  the 
domain  of  statesmen  and  of  the  highest  contracting  powen. 

It  appears  that  a  *^  Memorandum,"  founded  on  commmnications  re- 
ceiTed  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  whenin  this  country  in  1844,  and 
written  by  Count  Nesselrode,  was  delivered  to  her  Majesty's  government 
as  far  back  as  at  that  epoch.  In  this  document  it  is  averred  that  Rusak 
and  England  being  mutually  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  for 
their  common  interest  that  tne  Ottoman  Porte  should  maintain  itself  in 
the  state  of  independence  and  of  territorial  possession  which  at  present 
constitute  that  empire,  it  is  essential  that  to  prevent  these  diplomatic 
bickerings  and  national  jealousies  upon  which  the  Porte  has  hitherto 
relied,  to  extricate  itself  from  the  engagements  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
treaties  which  it  had  concluded  with  other  Powers,  that  these  Powers 
should  act  together  in  upholding  those  treaties,  and  thus  let  the  Porte 
see  that  when  one  Cabinet  demands  reparation  others  will  not  espouse  its 
quarrel,  and  screen  it  from  responsibility. 

Further,  that  as  complications  may  constantly  be  expected  to  arise 
from  the  difficulty  there  exists  in  reconciling  the  respect  due  to  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  Sultan,  founded  on  the  Mnssuhnan  law,  with 
the  forbearance  required  by  the  interests  of  the  Christian  population  of 
that  empire,  that  the  foreign  representatives  should  act  in  unanimity  in 
persuading  the  Ottoman  ministers  that  while  they  will  exert  all  tneir 
influence  to  maintain  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  submission 
to  the  soTereign  authority,  the  said  Porte  can  at  the  same  time  only 
reckon  on  the  friendship  and  on  the  support  of  the  Great  Powers  on  the 
condition  that  they  treat  the  Christian  subjects  with  toleration  and  with 
mildness. 

Lastly,  as  the  elements  of  dissohition  the  Ottoman  Empire  contains 
within  itself  may  hasten  its  fall,  without  it  being  in  the  power  of  the 
friendly  Cabinets  to  prevent  it,  the  dan^r  to  be  anticipated  from  such  a 
catastrophe  would  be  much  diminished  if  Russia  and  England  shall  hare 
previously  come  to  an  tmderstanding  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  by 
them  in  common.  Any  such  an  understanding  would  have  the  fou 
assent  of  Austria,  as  between  her  and  Russia  there  existed  already  an 
entire  conformity  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  affiurs  of  Turkey ;  and  as 
to  France,  she  would  find  herself  obliged  to  act  in  conformity  with  the 
course  agreed  upon  between  St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  Vienna. 

The  same  document  assures  us  that  this  notion  was  in  principle  agreed 
upon  during  the  Emperor's  residence  in  London ;  if  so,  it  is  certain  that 
the  details  of  the  eventuality  anticipated  were  not  developed,  for  that 
remamed  to  be  done,  albeit  in  a  strangeljy  unsatisfiKtory  manner)  in  1858. 
The  circumstances  by  which  the  discussion  came  to  be  renewed  took  their 
origin  in  those  very  '^  bickerings"  so  much  deplored  in  the  Russian 
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xnaDifesto — the  differences  that  arose  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  also  considered  Lord  Aberdeen's  accession  as  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  these  dbcussions  with  greater  chance  of  success  than 
heretofore. 

Accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1853,  his  Imperial  Majesty,  ad- 
dressing Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  her  Majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  St 
Petersburg,  after  an  allusion  to  a  ^endship  founded  in  regard  and 
esteem  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  had  existed  for  forty  years,  he 
recurred  to  the  necessity  of  an  intimate  alliance  between  Russia  and 
England ;  said  that  it  was  immaterial  if  they  agreed  to  what  the  others 
might  think  or  do;  that  Turkey  was  very  sick,  in  a  critical  state, 
was  threatened  with  ruin,  and  that  it  was  very  important  that  England 
and  Russia  should-  come  to  a  perfectly  good  understanding  at  such  a 
moment,  and  that  neither  should  take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other 
was  not  apprised. 

Sir  G.  H.  Seymour  hastened  to  reply  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  that  if 
the  man  was  sick  (which  was  very  true)  it  behoved  a  strong  and  generous 
man  to  spare  the  feeble  and  the  sickly ;  while  to  his  own  government 
he  wrote,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  great  military  preparations  at  that 
time  going  on,  and  from  other  circumstances,  that  he  had  great  doubts 
if  any  understanding  come  to  between  the  Powers  would  be  acted  upon ; 
that,  in  fact,  Russia  wanted  the  concert  of  England,  not  to  prevent  the 
downfal  of  the  Porte,  but  to  apply  to  the  events  by  which  this  downfd 
would  be  followed. 

The  Emperor  held  a  further  conversation  with  the  Engtish  minister 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  he  denied  being  impelled  by 
the  visions  of  aggrandisement  in  which  the  Empress  Catherine  had  in- 
dulged; that,  on  the  contrary,  he  foresaw  danger  from  too  great  an 
extension  of  territory,  but  that  duty  and  the  right  of  treaties  imposed 
upon  him  as  an  obligation  he  could  not  avoid,  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  millions  of  Christians  living  under  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Porte ; 
and  he  added,  that  '*  the  man"  was  so  iU  he  might  suddenly  die,  that  he 
could  not  be  resuscitated,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  provide  before- 
hand  for  such  a  contingency. 

It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  after  so  many  years'  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  so  many  formal  overtures  made  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing, that  the  Emperor  had  some  well-defined  plan  of  partition  or 
arrangement.  Not  at  all ;  if  we  were  to  be  guided  by  what  i^pears  alone, 
we  should  see  nothing  but  chaos  and  anarchy.  This,  however,  it  is 
naturally  impossible  to  do  ;  it  is  easy  to  see,  amidst  all  the'negative  pro- 
positions and  assumed  reserve  of  the  Autocrat,  what  were  the  real  objects 
aimed  at.  No  sooner  had  the  English  minister  propounded  that  a  great 
disinclination  might  be  expected  in  England  to  disposing  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  succession  of  an  old  friend  and  ally,  than  the  Tsar  hastened  to 
the  charge.  If  England,  he  said,  thought  of  establishing  itself  some  day 
at  Constantinople,  he  would  not,  he  said,  permit  it ;  he  on  his  part  was 
ready  to  enter  into  a  similar  engagement ;  that  is  to  say,  of  not  setting 
himself  up  there  as  proprietor,  but  as  to  temporally  holmng  the  place,  if 
nothing  was  pre-arranged,  circumstances  might  compel  him  to  take  such 
a  step. 
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It  was  his  intentioD,  the  Tsar  suhsequently  remarked,  to  insist  upon 
his  claim  to  the  Holy  Places,  recognised  hy  a  firman  and  the  word  of  a 
sovereign,  and  that  if  such  inslstance  brought  about  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  France,  such  would  bring  mattera  to  a  crisis;  that  a 
sense  of  honour  would  compel  him  to  send  his  forces  into  Turkey  without 
delay  or  hesitation  ;  that  if  the  result  of  such  an  advance  should  prove  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  **  Grand  Turk,"  he  should  regret  the  event,  but 
should  feel  that  he  had  acted  as  he  was  compelled  to  do. 

The  English  minister  submitted,  in  reference  to  this  conversation,  that 
if '^is  proposal  remained  unanswered,  a  decided  advantage  woi:dd  be 
secured  to  the  Imperial  cabinet,  which,  in  the  event  of  some  great  catas- 
trophe taking  place  in  Turkey,  would  be  able  to  point  to  proposals  made 
to  England,  and  which,  not  having  been  responded  to,  left  the  Emperor 
at  liberty,  or  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  following  his  own  line  of 
policy  in  the  East ;  and  after  recommending  the  adoption  of  such  mea- 
sures as  might  lead  to  prop  up  the  falling  authority  of  the  Sultan,  he  was 
induced  to  add,  in  anticipation  of  the  scramble  for  the  rich  inheritance 
that  would  follow  upon  a  crisis,  that  '^  a  noble  triumph  would  be  obtained 
by  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  the  void  left  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  Mahomedan  rule  in  Europe  could  be  filled  up  without  an 
interruption  of  the  general  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  precautions 
adopted  by  the  two  principal  governments  the  most  interested  in  the 
destinies  of  Turkey." 

Lord  John  Russell,  however,  at  that  time  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  foresaw  at  once  that  this  would  not  do.  After 
remarking  upon  the  gravity  of  the  question,  the  distant  contingency  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  impropriety,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  anticipating  that  dissolution ;  Lord  John  declares  that 
Austria  and  France  could  not,  in  fairness,  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
transaction,  nor  would  such  concealment  be  consistent  with  the  end 
(proposed)  of  preventing  an  European  war.  The  noble  lord  further 
argued  that  many  dangers  were  attendant  on  the  execution  of  any  similar 
convention.  As  to  the  position  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  as  depositary 
of  Constantinople,  the  objections  were  manifest.  In  conclusion,  while  her 
Majesty's  government  renounced  all  intention  or  wish  to  hold  Constanti- 
nople, they  were  willing  to  give  an  assurance  that  they  would  enter  into 
no  agreement  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  the  fall  of  Turkey  with- 
out previous  communication  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  they  held 
that  the  utmost  forbearance  should  be  manifested  towards  Turkey,  and 
while  it  was  essential  that  the  Sultan  should  be  advised  to  treat  his 
Christian  subjects  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  equity  and  religious 
freedom  which  prevail  generally  among  the  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  still  any  demands  which  the  Great  Powers  might  have  to  make 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  friendly  negotiation  rather  than  of  peremptory 
demand,  and  that  military  and  naval  demonstrations  to  coerce  the  Sultan 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided. 

In  answer  to  this  despatch,  the  Tsar  insisted  that  if  the  English 
government  has  been  led  to  believe  that  Turkey  retains  any  elements  of 
existence,  it  must  have  received  incorrect  information — such  a  catastrophe 
was  constantly  impending — it  might  be  brought  about  at  any  moment^ 
either  by  an  external  war,  or  by  a  feud  between  the  old  Turkish  parfy 
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aod  that' of  the  ^'  new  superficial  French  reforms  ;"  or  again,  by  a  ritiog 
of  the  Christians,  already  known  to  be  very  impatient  of  shaking  o£F  the 
Mussulman  yoke. 

The  Tsar  was  more  open  upon  this  occasion  with  respect  to  hia  views 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  en  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
After  alluding  to  Constantinople,  which  was  not  to  be  heliL  permanendyj 
he  said  he  would  not  permit  an  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Byzan- 
tine empire,  or  such  an  extension  of  Greece  as  would  render  her  a  power- 
ful state  ;  still  less  would  he  permit  the  breaking  up  of  Turkey  into  little 
republics,  asylums  for  the  Kossuths  and  Mazzinis,  and  other  revoiution- 
ists  of  Europe;  rather  than  submit  to  any  of  these  arrangementi  be 
would  go  to  war,  and  would  carry  it  on  as  long  as  he  had  a  man  and  a 
musket  left. 

After  insinuating  that  France  was  endeavouring  to  embroil  the  East, 
the  Emperor  repeated  with  regard  to  Austria  what  had  appeared  in  the 
memorandum  of  1844,  and  he  then  went  on  to  say  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he  thought  it  might  be  loss  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  territorial  arrangement  than  was  commonly 
believed.  '*  The  Principalities  are,"  he  said,  "  in  fact,  an  independent 
state  under  my  protection ;  this  might  so  continue.  Servia  might  receive 
the  same  form  of  government  So  again  with  Bulgaria.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent  stait. 
As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to  England  of  tiiat  ter- 
ritory. I  can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a  distribution  of  the 
Ottoman  succession  upon  the  fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  pot- 
session  of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objections  to  offer.  I  would  say  the 
•ame  thing  of  Candia :  that  island  might  suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  not  become  an  English  possession." 

In  this  so-called  satisfactory  arrangement,  the  Tsar  takes  to  himself 
the  protection  of  the  PrincipaJities,  of  Servia,  and  of  Bulgaria,  and  oc- 
cupies Constantinople  till  he  can  appoint  a  satrap,  while  England  ia  to 
have  Egypt  and  Candia  I 

<'  As  I  did  not  wish,"  writes  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  ''  that  the  Emperor 
should  imagine  that  an  English  public  servant  was  caught  by  this  sort  of 
overture,  I  simply  answered  that  I  had  always  understood  that  the  English 
views  upon  Egypt  did  not  go  beyond  the  point  of  securing  a  safe  and 
ready  communication  between  British  India  and  the  mother  country." 

The  British  minister  also  pointed  out  from  the  first,  that  it  could  oardly 
be  otherwise  but  that  the  sovereign  who  insisted  with  such  perdnaa^ 
upon  the  impending  fall  of  a  neighbouring  state,  must  have  settled  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not  of  its  dissolution,  at  all  events  for  its 
dissolution,  must  be  at  hand. 

On  the  7th  of  March  Coimt  Nessehode  placed  in  the  hands  6f 
the  British  minister  another  memorandum  which  the  Emperor  hid 
caused  to  be  drawn  up,  and  in  which  he  insisted  that  secresy  in  regard 
to  other  courts  might  be  observed,  inasmuch  as  no  convention,  only  aa 
interchange  of  opinions,  was  on  the  tapis  ;  that  it  was  the  French,  not 
him,  who  had  adopted  the  system  of  peremptory  demands  and  naval  de- 
monstrations ;  that  the  affair  of  Montenegro  and  of  the  Holy  Plaois 
alike  might  entail  a  movement  of  the  "  Orthodox  Greeks ;"  that  ever- 
increasing  causes  of  dissolution  presented  themselves  in  the  moral,  finai^" 
cial,  and  administrative  condition  of  the  Porte,  but  that  in  fuch  a  oiie  it 
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had  by  no  means  entered  into  the  Emperor's  thoughts  to  propose  for  this 
contingeucy  a  plan  by  which  Russia  and  England  should  dispose  before- 
hand of  uie  provinces  ruled  hy  the  Sultan — a  system  altogether 
arranged. 

The  British  minister  remarked  upon  this,  that  the  Imperial  memo* 
randum  fully  established  the  existence  of  some  distinct  understanding  and 
compact  between  the  two  Imperial  courts  of  Russia  and  Austria  upon  the 
subject  of  Turkey  ;  that  the  basis  thereof  was,  no  doubt,  laid  at  some  of 
the  meetings  between  the  sovereigns  which  took  place  in  the  autumn ; 
and  the  scheme  had  probably  been  worked  out  since  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Baron  Meyendorff,  the  Russian  envoy  at  the  Austrian  court. 
The  British  minister  at  the  same  time  officially  denied  that  her  Majesty's 
government  had  in  any  way,  as  was  insinuated  by  the  Tsar,  favoured  the 
cause  of  the  French  more  tnan  that  of  Russia  in  the  negotiations  pending 
at  Constantinople. 

Sliortly  after  Lord  Clarendon's  accession  to  office,  the  noble  Secretary 
of  State  ioT  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  a  lengthened  and  important 
despatch  to  the  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which,  after  express- 
ing her  Majesty's  approval  of  the  judgment  and  discretion  shown  in 
these  transactions  by  Sir  G.  H.  Seymour,  and  expressing  the  adhesion  of 
her  Mi^esty's  government  to  the  principles  and  policy  laid  down  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  distinctly 
enunciated  that  her  Majesty's  government  persevered  in  the  belief  that 
Turkey  still  possessed  the  elements  of  existence,  but  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  fact  that  the  premature  discussion  of  its  dissolution  would 
most  tend  to  bring  that  very  catastrophe  about. 

The  publication  of  this  correspondence  has  been  felt  both  in  thia 
country  and  in  France  to  convict  the  Russian  cabinet  of  a  degree  of 
duplicity  almost  unparalleled  in  the  political  history  of  Europe.  At  the 
very  time  that  the  Emperor  was  negotiating  with  the  British  minister  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Prince  Menschikoffwas  addressing  to  the  Porte  that  pro- 
ject of  a  secret  treaty  which  was  actually  transmitted  to  England  by 
Lord  Stratfoid  on  the  1 1th  of  April. 

The  effect  produced  in  France  by  the  publication  of  this  secret  corre- 
spondence is  described  as  being  decidedly  favourable  to  England.  Even 
the  most  incredulous,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  wilfully 
so,  admit  that  it  redounds  to-- the  honour  of  England ;  that  it  does  the 
highest  credit  to  the  ability  and  the  foresight  displayed  by  the  English, 
diplomacy.  No  terms  are  found  too  flattering  towards  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  and  Lord  Clarendon  for  their  conduct  throufi;faout  the  whole 
a£&r,  as  none  are  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  hypocrisy  and  duplicity 
of  the  Russian  cabinet.  The  wonder  is,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  such  documents,  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  could  have 
been  imprudent  enough  to  provoke  such  a  publication. 

It  is  generally  surmised  that  after  such  disclosures  Austria  will  be  ex- 
pected to  declare  to  the  world  how  it  is  that  her  co-operation  in  the  plot 
nad  been  so  surely  counted  upon,  and  how  it  is  that  not  even  the  pro- 
bability of  ai^  objection  on  her  port  was  anticipated ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  how  Germaay  wifl  ieet  at  the  nsme  ot  Ptnssia  not  being  once 
mentioned  ia  the  affinr,  as  if  she  was  not  worth  a  thought,  or  as  if  her 
00-ojmaiion  in  the  fropoNd  «rnmgements  was  taken  fbr  granted.    The 
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German  Powers  are  indeed  treated  most  contemptuously.  The  disclosures 
of  these  papers,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  muster  of  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  mission  of  Fnnce  Menschikoff,  must  prove  heyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  to  the  whole  world  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
formed  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  subjugate  or  ''  protect"  Turkey,  to 
defy  France,  to  reduce  Austria  to  a  vassal,  and  Prusua  to  a  cipher,  pro- 
vided only  he  could  gain  over  the  tacit  or  express  assent  of  this  country 
to  ]iis  desigp[is  by  the  sop  of  Egypt  and  Candia. 

Being  foiled  here,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe — ^indeed  it  is  now 
openly  avowed  in  the  Moniteur — that  the  Tsar  addressed  overtures  of  a 
nearly  similar  character  to  France,  and  with  the  same  results.  "  By  fol- 
lowing out  the  policy  of  a  partition,"  says  the  anonymous  author 
of  "  Guerre  a  la  Russie*' — "  a  policy  which  has  several  times  failed  when 
turned  against  herself,  France  would  imitate  those  sportsmen  depicted  in 
the  fable  who  sold  the  skin  of  the  bear  before  they  had  slain  it.  She 
would  render  herself  guilty  of  the  crime  of  lese-nation^  with  which  she 
has  often  reproached  others,  and  the  toleration  of  which  dishonoured  the 
old  age  of  Louis  XV.  more  than  all  the  abuses  and  the  excesses  of  his 
reign.  Besides,  what  part  of  Turkey,  were  it  even  Egypt,  what  compen- 
sation were  it  the  limits  of  the  Rhine,  would  be  equivalent  to  France  to 
the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  ?"  There  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  both  these  equivalents  have  been  held  out  to  France  as  the 
price  of  her  siding  with  Russia  in  her  occupation  of  Turkey,  and  thus 
isolating  Great  Britain.  Luckily,  neither  her  interests  nor  her  honour 
pointed  to  such  an  arrangement. 

Li  the  presence  of  such  disclosures,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  in  Europe  was  a  mere  pretence  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  Tsar  had  resolved  upon  their  subjugation 
and  '^  protection;*'  so,  also,  any  iusistance  upon  extreme  measures  by  the 
allies  at  the  present  moment,  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  would  be  embarrassing  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  might  be  ad- 
vantageously avoided  or  postponed.  The  present  object  to  which  the 
united  power  of  the  Turks  and  their  allies  should  be  directed,  is  to  drive 
Russia  back  to  within  its  legitimate  boundaries ;  it  will  then  be  time  to 
consider  demands  for  Christian  rights,  which,  unlike  those  made  by  the 
Tsar,  only  calculated  to  withdraw  them  from  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  would  raise  them  from  the  degraded  condition  of  rayahs  to  the 
rank  of  citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  English,  it  may  here  be  observed,  take  a  much  more  sanguine 
view  of  the  facility  with  which  the  long-pending  question  is  to  be  settled 
than  the  French  do.  The  latter  remember  the  campaign  of  1812,  which 
neither  the  consciousness  of  power,  nor  the  magnanimity  of  forbearance, 
deterred  the  Tsar  from  throwing  in  their  teeth  ;  but  the  French  remem- 
ber also  the  circumstances  by  which  the  destruction  of  that  fine  army 
was  brought  about,  and  that  the  Russians  never  made  a  successful  stand 
against  them  during  their  advance  to  Moscow.  Still,  they  enter  into 
the  present  war  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  power  and  the  resources  of 
their  antagonist ;  the  past  is  used  by  them  as  a  lesson  rather  than  an  in- 
centive, and  they  are  resolved  to  use  the  present  occasion  with  vigour  and 
resolution  not  untempered  by  wariness.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  sent 
as  auxiliaries  to  an  already  efficient  army  of  Orientals — if  neoesMury,  to 
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include  100,000  .men  of  all  arms— sufficiently  attests  the  importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  struggle. 

The  English,  on  the  contrary — at  least  many  statesmen  and  a  larg^ 
portion  of  the  public — place  great  faith  in  a  few  quick  and  decisive  blows. 
They  feel  that  Russia  is  little  yulnerable  in  her  heart,  but  they  also  see 
that  she  is  much  exposed  at  her  extremities.  They  do  not  anticipate  so 
much  humbling  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  as  by  destroying  her  fleet, 
crippling  her  commerce,  and  bombarding  her  ports  and  docks,  arousing 
such  a  sense  of  dismay  and  discontent  throughout  the  empire  as  shall  be 
fatal  to  monarchy  itself.  Everything,  say  the  exponents  of  this  creed, 
seems  to  betoken  that  the  war  will  not  be  a  protracted  one.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  is  as  deficient  in  resources  as  he  is  in  arguments.  He  has 
nothing  to  support  him  but  an  audacity,  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  insanity  of  him  who  exhibits  it.  Insane  monarchs  are  not  very 
popular  among  their  subjects,  even  when  their  projects  are  successful ; 
but  when  reverses  overtake  them  we  know  what  becomes  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  people.  One  signal  defeat  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in  the  Baltic  and 
where  would  be  the  Tsar  Nicholas?  The  kingly  crown  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, not  grace  his  brow  for  three  weeks  after  such  a  catastrophe ! 

This  is  certainly  expecting  a  quick  issue  to  the  struggle,  and  such  an 
anticipation  is  not  entirely  discountenanced  by  history  ;  but  if  so,  where- 
fore such  extensive  and  such  expensive  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  land?  As  far  as  the  Tsar  himself  is  concerned,  it  is  impossible,  after 
the  conduct  pursued  and  persevered  in  by  that  potentate,  to  feel  the 
slightest  remorse  if  such  an  untoward  fate  should  await  him.  To  the  very 
last  he  has  persisted  in  a  long  series  of  exploded  falsehoods  in  defence  of 
his  acts,  from  the  first  communication  made  in  regard  to  a  partition  of 
the  empire  to  the  court  of  St.  James  to  the  massacre  of  Sinope. 

He  has  had,  in  the  face  of  these  past  transactions  and  negotiations,  the 
impudence  to  attribute  his  advance  on  Turkey  to  the  measures  of  just 
and  wise  precaution  adopted  by  the  allies.  Never  was  there  such  an  in- 
stance of  royal  prevarication  and  lying !  It  is  enough  to  unhinge  all 
respect  for  the  high  prerogatives  and  divine  mission  of  kings  among 
those  who  are  too  hasty  and  too  ready  to  generalise  irom  the  one  great 
and  unexampled  precedent  now  before  them.  Himself,  in  matters  of 
faith,  the  most  illiberal  of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe — a  bigot  as 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  in  the  councils  hidden  in  his  own  dark  breast  as 
was  Philip  of  Spain — a  schismatic  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and 
self-appointed  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  head  of  a  dissentient  taber- 
nacle, he  has  the  effrontery  to  charge  the  allies  vnth  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Islamism  against  Christianity  !  Such  arrogant  lying  fanaticism 
recoils  on  his  own  head,  and  earns  for  him  the  contempt  of  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

In  the  mean  time  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  progress  of 
preparations  made  for  the  forthcoming  struggle — one  that  is  to  decide  the 
fiate  of  Europe  for  years  to  come.  In  France,  a  loan  of  250,000,000  francs, 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  war,  has  been  raised  without  an  effort  Twelve 
steamers  are  in  course  of  armament  at  Toulon,  and  will  have  sailed  long 
ere  these  pages  appear,  with  troops  to  the  scene  of  Oriental  conflict. 
The  first  corps — ^that  is,  the  one  intended  to  be  first  on  the  ground  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign — will,  it  is  said,  be  from  48,000  to  50,000 
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men,  with  suoceanye  Teflenres  wliiek  will,  if  necessary,  oomplete  ihe 
amount  to  100,000  men. 

In  this  country,  financially,  morally,  and  politically,  we  enter  upon 
the  war  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  So  steady  has  been  the 
increase  of  national  wealth — as  tested  by  the  customs,  the  excise,  the 
stamp-duties,  and  the  property  and  income-tax — ^that  if  we  had  not  been 
forced  into  a  war  by  the  bad  ambition  of  an  irresponsible  maniac,  who, 
for  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  so 
terrible  a  calamity  upon  the  civilised  states  of  Europe,  we  should  have 
been  one  day  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  Our  alliance  with 
France  is  sincere  and  cordial  in  the  extreme  :  nothing  can  be  more 
touching  than  the  eulogiums  voluntarily  given  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  our  statesmen,  for  his  straightforward  and  honourable  con- 
duct throughout  the  negotiations  which  have  for  so  long  a  time  preceded 
actual  hostilities.  The  flower  of  our  army  is  already  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  it  left  our  shores  amidst  expressions  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
that  cannot  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  every  man's  bosom  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  fleet  we  have  already  in  the  Black  Sea  is  as  strong  and  as 
efiieient  as  many  that  we  have  before  had  to  defend  our  liberties  with, 
and  it  will,  with  its  gallant  ally,  be  no  doubt  ready  to  strike  a  decisive 
bk>w  the  moment  the  word  g^es  forth.  A  still  more  magnificent  arma- 
ment, as  £eu*  as  we  are  concerned,  has  sailed  for  the  Baltic  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  whose  very  name  is  a  guarantee  of  success  ;  and  there  is 
now  but  one  feeling  throughout  the  country — indignation  against  the 
wanton  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  impatience  to  see  some 
heavy  re^bution  for  the  massacre  at  Sinope  dealt  by  English  hands 
upon  the  ignominious  offender.  The  first  blow,  it  has  generally  been 
thought,  would  be  struck  in  the  Baltic ;  but  if  French  and  English 
frigates  have  been  really  ordered  to  enter  the  Danube,  the  first  brush 
may  still  occur  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Circumstances  point  out  the  Baltic,  both  from  the  territorial  and  naval 
position  of  Russia  as  well  as  her  most  prosperous  and  commercial  cities, 
including  the  capital  of  the  empire,  lying  in  that  direction,  as^  well,  iJeo, 
as  from  the  complications  likely  to  arise  fixmi  the  peculiar  positioa 
of  the  Northern  Powers  with  regard  to  Russia,  as  the  scene  of  pro- 
bably some  of  the  most  serious,  if  not  the  most  prolonged,  conflictt 
that  may  take  place  during  the  war ;  but  still  an  equal,  if  not  a  promi- 
nent interest  must  attach  itself  to  the  original  seat  of  aggression — to  the 
point  whither  a  large  land  force  has  been  despatched  as  well  as  a  naval 
one— and  where  the  results  of  the  war  will  probably  ultimately  tell  in  the 
meet  permanent  manner. 

Proceeding  upon  the  principles  enunciated  by  Mar^l  Marmont  in  die 
time  of  the  great  Napoleon,  Adrianople,  where  the  Osmanlis  spent  some 
years  before  they  wrested  the  city  of  Coostantine  from  the  degenerate 
Greeks,  and  whither  the  existing  Sultan  is  about  to  repair  in  defence  of 
his  now  threatened  dominions,  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  grand  centra 
of  operations  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Sudi  will  n» 
doubt  be  the  case,  whether,  as  is  supposed,  the  British  forces  land  al 
EooB  and  the  French  at  Rodosto,  or  at  quite  differo&t  poists  and  in  a  di£» 
farent  sea.  No  place  can  be  better  adapted  with  a  view  to  the  defenea 
of  the  easteriy  passes  of  the  Balkhan  and  of  Constsoitinopie  its^  ibm. 
Adrianople,  supposing  the  Russians  to  have  crossed  the  Danube. 
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Bat  all  reafioning  upon  such  premises  are  simply  limited  to  the  con- 
ting^Dcies  of  defbnsiye  war;  whereas  it  is  manifest  that,  as  far  as  the  de- 
fence of  European  Turkey  is  eoncemed,  that  ohject  is  attained  from  the 
moment  England  and  France  send  their  fleets  and  armies  to  insure  it. 
No  one  can  imagine  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  mvade  European 
Turkey  with  success,  and  to  force  the  double  line  of  the  Balkhan  so  as  to 
menace  Constantinople,  when  covered  by  at  least  60,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  Europe;  but  the  campaign,  when  it  opens,  can  hardly  be  merely 
defensire,  for  the  Allied  Powers  have  distinctly  in  view  two  objects: 
first,  to  compel  the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  Principalities  ;  and,  secondly, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  Russia  in  other  parts  of  her  dominions  with 
such  energy  as  to  compel  her  to  sue  for  peace  on  their  own  terms. 

The  grand  defect  of  the  Russian  position — it  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out — in  Wallachia  is,  that  their  whole  line  of  operations  is  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  Turkish  fortresses,  and  is  consequently  liable  to  be  cut  off  at 
its  base,  opposite  Matschin,  Hirsowa,  Rassova,  Silistiia,  or  elsewhere, 
while  its  front  is  attacking  Kalafat  or  Widdin.  Even  supposing  the 
Danube  to  have  been  passed  at  the  latter  spot,  at  Rustchuck,  or  at  any 
westerly  point,  and  advancing  towards  the  Balkhan,  still  it  might  lie 
taken  m  flank  by  a  corps  advancing  from  the  Dubruja  or  Varna ;  and 
with  the  opposition  that  awaits  it  at  the  same  time  in  front,  nothing  but 
the  most  calamitous  discomfiture  could  result  to  the  Muscovite  forces. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  English  and  French  armies  occupying  posi- 
tions on  or  near  the  coast,  and  assisted  by  the  large  number  of  steam-ships 
and  steam-transports  placed  at  their  disposal  is,  that  a  complete  corps 
d'armte  may  be  thrown  with  very  little  difficulty  or  delay  on  any  part  of 
the  enemy's  coast  or  line  of  operations.  Thus,  it  is  open  to  the  officers 
commanding  these  combined  operations  to  operate  m  the  rear  or  left 
flank  of  the  Russian  army  on  any  point  of  the  coast  of  Bessarabia,  from 
Odessa,  Akermann  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  Kustanjah,  and  Dubnij 
Tartary,  and  as  far  south  as  Varna.  In  this  manner  the  Russian  army 
of  invasion  would  be  literally  surrounded,  and  cut  off  from  the  suppUes 
on  which  their  existence  in  such  countries  depends.  The  further  they 
even  advanced  the  worse  their  position  would  become,  and  they  might  he 
reduced  even  to  laying  down  their  arms. 

That  the  approaches  to  the  Balkhan,  no  matter  at  what  point  or  how 
many  points  they  were  made  at,  would  be  £urly  defended  and  adequately 
held  by  the  Turks  to  enable  the  allies  to  operate  with  effect  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  war  itself,  whether  it  will  continue  as  it  has 
begun,  a  purely  conservative  war,  or  it  shall  degenerate  into  a  war  of  de- 
struction, every  one  feels  that  that  depends  upon  the  part  which  Austria 
and  Prussia  shall  ultimately  take. 

Russia  is  very  peculiarly  circumstanced.  She  can  neither  be  surrounded 
nor  struck  at  the  heart  without  danger.  So  yast  is  her  territory  that  she  can 
bid  defiance  to  invasion,  ever  retreating  before  it  till  she  nas  exhausted 
its  power  and  lef^  it  in  its  own  turn  a  victim  to  the  first  onslaught.  Her 
superficies  is  so  great,  compared  with  her  population,  that  she  is  not  like 
Great  Britain,-^ she  can  suffice  for  herself  and  at  a  period  of  crisis  liye 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce.  Russia  may,  under  such  circum- 
stances, prolong  a  defensive  war  for  half  a  century  or  more,  during  ail 
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which  time  its  population  would  keep  increasing,  and  its  means  of  trans- 
port keep  ameliorating  till  after  such  a  prolonged  defence  it  would  he 
better  preparied  to  enter  upon  the  offensive  than  even  at  the  present  moment 
She  might — she  did,  after  her  war  with  Charles  XII. — rise  from  an  Eu- 
ropean struggle  stronger,  more  warlike,  and  more  civilised  than  ever. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  striking  such  a  power  at  once  in  a  bold  and  ded- 
sive  manner. 

Russia  has,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  her  well-known  weak  points. 
With  her  it  has  been  hitherto  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  Notwith- 
standing her  vast  gold,  and  platinum,  and  other  mines,  there  seems  to  be 
constantly  a  want  of  money.  Signs  of  such  a  deficiency  have  already 
shown  themselves  in  more  than  one  manner.  The  luxurious  and  licen- 
tious habits  of  the  nobility  make  them  anything  but  independent  of 
foreign  commerce.  They  cannot  pay  the  interest  of  their  debt  and 
mortgages  without  selling  their  harvests  to  the  foreigner,  and  there  is 
in  that  simple  fact  an  element  of  revolution  set  £ree  from  the  moment 
that  the  ports  of  Russia  are  blockaded. 

Suppose  Russia  to  be  able  to  wear  out,  to  exhaust  Europe,  disjointed 
and  dislocated  at  so  supreme  a  crisis,  what  might  happen  ?  The  Gulf  of 
Finland  is  too  ofren  frozen  up,  and  the  Black  Sea  is  far  too  limited  for 
its  ambition.  It  will  open  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  to  iti 
navy.  It  will  never  stop  till  firmly  settled  at  Stockholm,  Christiana, 
Copenhagen,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Glatz,  Lemberg,  Constantinople,  and 
Gfldlipoli. 

As  to  Copenhagen,  it  is  already  only  a  question  of  time,  the  treaty  of 
1862  securing,  in  default  of  direct  descendants,  the  crown  to  the  family 
of  Holstein  Gottorp,  which  at  present  rules  Russia.  As  to  Constants 
nople,  it  is  now  four  centuries  since  the  Tsars  have  adopted  the  heraldic 
devices  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  have  proclaimed  themselves  to  be 
the  successors  of  the  Palsolog^.  Had  Europe  quietly  submitted  to  the 
embassy  of  Menschikoff,  Russia  would  at  once  have  made  Turkey  maidi 
as  directed  by  the  canes  of  her  corporals.  She  persists  even  now  m 
asserting  that  Europe  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel  between 
her  and  Turkey ;  and  while  she  is  making  every  preparation  to  resist  a 
war  of  invasion,  she  is  equally  resolved  not  to  give  up  the  Danubian 
provinces,  but  rather  to  engage  in  an  European  war. 

This,  then,  is  a  vital  question,  affecting  alike  all  the  European  states, 
and  none  more  so  than  Austria.  While  the  horror  of  the  spread  of 
liberal  or  democratic  ideas  naturally  throws  an  empire  composed  of 
80  many  discordant  elements  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  the  dread  of 
Panslavism  operates  still  more  strongly  to  throw  her  back  upon  the 
West.  Austria  numbers  15,000,000  slaves  to  8,000,000  Germans  ;  if 
Russia  assumes  to  rule  in  Turkey  in  Europe  on  account  of  affinity  of 
race,  she  may  extend  the  same  claim  to  Austria,  which  is  a  Catholic 
government,  ruling,  besides  its  slaves,  5,600,000  Magyars  and  2,600,000 
Rumani. 

If  Russia  could  reach  Montenegro  by  Servia,  Venice  and  Trieste 
would  be  blockaded,  and  the  Adriatic  closed  at  the  first  caprice  of  the 
Tsar.  The  Danube,  her  mdn  conunercial  artery,  has  long  since  been 
virtually  lost  to  her,  to  the  indignation  of  all  persons  possessed  of  even 
a  remnant  of  resentment  for  the  wrongs  committed  upon  other  nations 
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by  a  neighboanng  powerful  and  iingerupidoiiB  eyil-'doer.  Even  hy 
a^ceptiiig  Bosnia  imd  fiervia  at  the  hand»  of  Russia,  Austria  would  not 
be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  Danube  ;  she  would  only  add  to  the 
numbers  of  her  Slavonic  population,  already  out  of  all  proportion,  and 
give  herself  a' master  for  the  future,  not  to  speak  of  the  nostile  position 
in  which  she  would  place  herself  towards  the  Western  Powers,  who 
might  then  feel  themselves  entitled  to  seek  an  aUiance  in  Lombardy  and 
Hungary. 

Prussia  is  a  power  of  the  first  order,  but  her  territory  is  made  up  in 
part  of  bits  here  and  there,  often  juxta-posed  rather  than  coherent  She 
has  lately  made  endeavours  to  establish  a  port  without  the  Baltic,  till  now 
nothing  more  than  a  Russian  lake,  and  naa  for  that  purpose  purchased  a 
spot  in  the  Grulf  of  Jahde.  Prussia  is  naturally  hostile  to  France,  because 
she  threatens  and  is  threatened  by  her  positions  on  the  Rhine.  Her 
position  is  somewhat  analogous,  too,  with  regard  to  Russia.  She  has  less 
to  fear  than  Austria  from  an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers,  as  she 
has  given  a  constitution  to  the  people ;  but  that  TCiy  appearance  of 
liberal  institutions  makes  Prussia  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Russia  and  to 
the  enslaved  Poles.  The  declaration  of  neutrality,  or  rather  the  suc- 
cumbing to  the  feais  of  Russia  (m  one  side,  and  of  France  on  the  otlier, 
of  a  power  so  circumstanced,  has  naturally  taken  Europe  somewhat  by 
surprise  ;  circumstanoes,  that  can  already  De  more  or  less  distinctly  fore- 
seen, will  eventually  compel  the  relinquishment  of  this  neutrality,  and 
even  should  Prussia  then  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  side  opposed  to 
her  sympathies  and  interests,  she  will  at  least  have  lost  aU  the  advantage 
and  die  credit  of  taking  a  bold  initiative  step  in  the  direction  that  her 
true  interests  pointed  out.  All  Germany  feels  humiliated  and  astounded  at 
the  prince  whom  the  united  Fatherland  so  lately  chose  for  its  head  should 
he  eo  unmindful  of  the  mission  he  formerly  so  eloquently  assumed,  and 
so  insensible  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  whole  Confederation. 
One  hundred  and  fif);y  years  have  sufficed  for  Russia,  with  its  motley 
population,  to  make  herself  what  she  is — to  stretch  .fbrth  her  gigantic 
limbs  from  the  Lake  of  Xiadoga  and  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  banks  of  Ae 
Oder,  the  Danube,  and  the  Araxes !  There  have  been  examples  of  more 
extended  marches  of  great  conquerors  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  there 
are  no  such  examples  of  absorption  of  territory.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  have  sufficed  to  place  a  barbarous  nation  in  a  position  to  make  the 
worid  tremble.  Europe  is  only  now  at  length  awakening  from  a  loi^ 
lethargy  on  that  point 

Happily,  as  we  have  befare  observed,  for  the  cause  of  Europe  and 
civilisation  the  extiremities  of  this  vast  empbe  are  imything  but  well 
affected  towards  the  centre.  Finland,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia  are  only 
kept  in  obedience  by  a  garrison  of  40,000  men ;  Poland,  Courland,  and 
Viba  absorb  about  70,000.  It  will  require  40,000  to  defend  St  Peters- 
ImTg  from  imy  surprise  that  might  follow  upon  the  destruction  of  the  fleet 
and  ^t  of  iM^mstadt.  The  Caucasus  gave  occupation  to  40,000  soldieiB 
in  ordinary  times  ;  they  and  the  Armenian  frontiers  alone  will  demand 
8(^000  to  100,000  men  for  their  defence  against  Tasks  and  CaucasiaaB 
united.  Bmne  40,000  men  are  engaged  in  hostile  movements  t)n  the 
Oxus,  in  oiider  to  keep  tike  Anglo-Indians  in  a  itate  of  alarm.  The 
Tartars,  Cossacks,  Kalmucks,  Nog^,  and  other  races  of  the  south  are 
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anything  but  well  affected  towards  the  central  goyemment.  The 
Christians  of  the  Danubian  Provinces  and  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  all 
ill-afiected  to  the  Muhammadan  dominion,  but  they  are  not  a  whit  more 
in  fiavour  of  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  Muscovite. 

It  is  in  this  disaffected  state  of  the  frontiers  of  Russia  that  the  safety 
of  £iu*ope  mainly  depends,  and  it  is  to  this  state  of  the  frontiers  that  the 
policy  of  France  will  probably  direct  itself  in  the  forthcoming  struggle. 

Now  what  says  the  French  author  of  "  Guerre  ala  Russie  ?" 

The  frontiers  must  be  enfranchised  from  the  yoke  of  Russia,  and  be  other- 
wise re-constituted.  After  having  destroyed  the  Russian  fleets  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  overthrown  Helsingfors,  Kronstadt,  and  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  north,  and  Sebastopol  in  the  south,  Russia  may  be  isolated,  driven  back  to 
Moscow,  and  barbarism  repelled  to  the  point  from  whence  it  started. 

Is  this  impossible? 

The  Russian  navy  cannot  successfully  resist  the  English  and  French  fleets  ; 
Russia  cannot  resist  the  combined  effort  of  its  discontented  provinces,  and  of 
Europe  united  against  her.  The  Tsars  have  violated  the  condition  upon 
which  Poland  was  delivered  up  to  them.  They  have  forfeited  their  fief.  Let 
them  be  deprived  of  this  kingdom,  which  brings  them  into  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  enables  them  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  May  not  the 
littoral  of  the  Black  Sea  be  restored  to  the  Turks?  The  Crimea  might  be 
constituted  into  a  neutral  state,  a  kind  of  Oriental  Belgium  on  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  Sweden  might  be  allowed  to  re-descend  by  Lake  Ladoga  and  the 
Narva  to  the  Dwina,  to  re-erect  the  monument  raised  there  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  1617,  to  commemorate  the  peace  of  Stolbova.  Why  should  not 
Prussia  also  on  her  side  stretch  upwards  to  the  Dwina  in  the  north,  and  the 
Carpailiians  in  the  east?  No  doubt  Poland  would  not  recover  its  indepen- 
dence by  such  an  arrangement,  but  it  would  find  its  advantages.  The  Poles 
would  at  least  be  incorporated  into  the  European  family,  to  the  most  enlight- 
ened, the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  liberal  of  the  German  states,  to  the 
only  one  that  can  give  to  her  sufficient  power  to  repel  for  ever  the  invasions 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  Russians. 

If  this  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  in  the  East  appears  exaggerated — if  it  is 
thought  that  it  disarranges  the  European  equilibrium,  why  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  indemnify  France  for  the  acts  of  revenge  exercised  against  her  in  1815, 
and  reward  her  for  the  noble  conduct  pursued  in  the  present  instance?  No 
nation  has  given  more  proofs  of  moderation  and  disinterestedness  than  she  has. 
She  could,  by  preferring  her  immediate  to  her  future  interests  and  neglecting 
her  duty,  have  accepted  the  alliance  of  Russia,  who  would  have  granted  her  all 
that  her  ill-reasoned  ambition  would  have  demanded  on  the  Rhine.  She  has 
preferred  seeking  the  alliance  of  England,  and  maintaining,  arms  in  liand,  the 
European  equilibrium  in  the  East,  and  imposing  respect  on  treaties.  She  has* 
in  union  with  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  stipulated  that  the  treaty  of 
1841  should  be  observed  in  the  East,  as  the  essential  and  necessary  condition 
of  peace.  In  doing  this,  she  has  almost  engaged  herself  to  respect  the  treaties 
which  in  1815  Europe,  in  its  blind  passion,  entered  into  against  her,  not  per- 
ceiving, or  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  the  power,  safety,  and  dignity  of  France 
were  necessary  to  the  general  equilibrium.  But,  if  her  moderation  remains 
unrecognised,  if  her  advances  are  repelled,  if  the  Tsar  himself  tears  to  pieces 
the  treaties  dictated  by  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  why  should  they  no 
longer  exist  but  to  the  detriment  of  France,  who  shall  have  put  in  the  place 
of  danger,  for  the  common  safety,  her  repose,  her  fortune,  and  the  life  of  her 
children  ?  Why  not  restore  to  her  those  countries  which  are  really  French 
bjr  ideas  and  by  traditions,  those  territories  in  which  lie  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Tolbiac,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  from  Lauterbourg  to  Cleves  ?  This 
aggrandisement  would  not  terrify  England,  which  concerns  itself  with  little 
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except  with  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  Prussia  would  be  indemnified  in 
another  direction,  and  in  a  manner  that  would  give  to  her  a  more  compact 
form  than  she  now  possesses. 

All  this  may  appear  very  chimerical.  Yet  it  is  only  at  this  price,  or  at  con- 
ditions equivalent  to  it,  that  Europe  will  issue  from  the  critical  position  into 
which  the  ambitious  audacity  of  the  Tsars  has  thrown  it.  If  war  begins,  it  is 
in  fact  difficult  for  it  to  end  without  either  the  dismemberment  of  Russia  or 
the  subjection  of  Europe.  That  will  be  the  real  question  which  armies  and 
diplomacy  will  have  to  discuss.  The  pretexts  in  whose  name  the  war  has 
been  begun  will  have  disappeared  before  this  real  cause  of  combats  and  battles, 
long  bek>re  the  latter  shall  have  finished. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  while  we  cannot  naturally  agree  with 
the  views  here  enunciated,  than  that  war  is  immediately  necessary  be- 
cause peace  can  only  serve  to  augment  the  resources  and  the  chances  of 
Russia,  and  enhance  at  the  same  time  the  dangers  of  Europe.  But  so, 
also,  is  it  essential  for  their  own  proper  welfare  that  all  the  European 
nations  should  be  united  in  repelling  a  common  enemy. 

Russia  has  all  to  gain  by  postponing  the  present  crisis.  The  empire  is 
capable  of  supporting  150,000,000  of  inhabitants.  By  devoting  itself  to 
favouring  this  increase  of  population,  upholding  agriculture  and  industry, 
extending  its  lines  of  railway  and  steam-navigation,  correcting  the  cor- 
ruption which  saps  all  progress,  she  becomes  mistress  to  attack  or  to  in- 
vade at  her  own  pleasure.  She  has  no  frontier  to  defend  in  the  East, 
partly  by  diplomacy,  partly  by  force — she  has  only  to  wait  to  most  as- 
suredly obtain  the  empire  of  the  universe. 

Alas  !  alas  I  (exclaims  the  French  pamphleteer)  shall  Europe  be  warned  in 
vain  ?  Is  she  then  destined  only  to  agitate  and  to  tremble  ?  Is  then  St. 
Petersburg  to  be  the  future  Rome,  and  New  York  to  be  the  Carthage  of  the 
next  European  Empire?  Hetween  these  two  giants  that  rise  upon  its  flanks, 
is  old  Europe  already  fallen  into  the  position  of  those  brave  but  foolish 
nations,  who  could  never  forget  their  quarrels  and  their  different  origin,  till 
they  had  passed  under  the  yoke  of  a  common  conqueror  ? 

If  Europe  does  not  make  war  to-day,  Russia  will  make  it  against  her 
to-morrow. 

Wail!  What?  Wait  till  the  cry  is  heard  but  too  late.  Sound  the  alarm- 
bell  throughout  the  country  !     Let  Europe  arise !     The  Russians  are  here ! 

The  further  negotiations  are  carried,  the  less  shall  we  be  united.  The 
greater  the  delay,  the  better  will  Russia  be  prepared.  She  might  have  been 
taken  by  surprise — the  moment  is  passed.  The  peace  that  will  be  made  if 
Russia  lias  that  reliance  on  force,  which  knows  how  to  wait  because  it  can 
afford  to  do  so,  will  always  be  precarious,  and  will  only  lead  to  a  more 
dangerous  war  the  more  it  is  prolonged. 

Let  the  alarm-bell  ring  throughout  the  land!  Let  Europe  arise!  The  Rus- 
sians are  coming ! 

France !  unfurl  the  tricolor  flag !  Let  your  eagle  strike  this  double-headed 
monster  and  tear  from  him  his  crown !  Your  example  may  carry  other  people 
along  with  you.  At  least  you  will  have  had  the  glory  of  having  fought  for  the 
liberty  and  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

It  IS  to  Europe  a  question  of  life  or  death.  The  hour  is  solemn,  the  heaven 
dark,  the  earth  trembles  in  its  foundations,  the  winds  come  tempest-laden  from 
all  the  four  corners  of  the  horizon,  clouds  advance  one  against  another,  and 
bear  on  their  flanks  pestilential  vapours,  thunder,  and  death. 

Europe  is  in  a  crisis.  A  crisis  is  a  visitation.  God  weighs  the  nations  of 
Europe,  which  will  be  found  to  be  light?  God  judges  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
which  will  be  the  one  that  will  be  condemned  ? 
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It  is  no  longer  political  nrogress  or  constitutional  liberties  that  are  now 
concerned,  it  is  the  independence  of  France  and  of  Europe.  Let  discussion 
relative  to  authority  and  liberty  be  dropped  then  for  the  time  being  everywhere. 
Europe  should  be  a  camp  ;  France,  an  army ;  England,  a  fleet ;  discipHne  alone 
can  save  us.  In  no  country  let  the  parliamentary  faults  of  1614  and  1815  be 
renewed.  On  the  field  of  battle  the  soldier  obeys  and  does  not  discuss.  Eu- 
rope is  a  camp  ;  France,  an  army  ;  England,  a  fleet.  And  as  it  is  not  a  war  of 
conquest  that  is  waged,  rise  oh  people  and  kings  1  There  is  room  for  all  when 
the  independence  of  all  is  threatened.  Let  us  drive  the  Russians  from  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Baltic,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ! 

There  is  another  side  of  the  picture,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  is 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  determined  to  fight  on  the  defensive  so 
long  as,  in  his  own  words,  he  has  one  man  and  one  musket  to  oppose  to 
his  assailants.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  may  add  to  the  solemnity, 
but  cannot  add  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  approach- 
ing struggle. 
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There's  a  cry  of  women  wailing — there's  a  voice  gone  thro'  the  land — 
And  the  nation's  pulse  is  heaving  as  an  earthquake  were  at  hand  ; 
There's  a  sound  like  distant  thunder  that  siiall  break  in  terror  forth. 
And  the  throne  that  it  shall  shatter  is  tlie  proud  one's  in  the  Korth. 

Yes!  its  power  shall  be  blighted. 

Low  as  dust  laid  its  renown, 
For  the  nations  are  united 

That  shall  pull  the  Tyrant  down. 

There  are  tears  to  shed  at  parting,  there  are  sad  but  brief  farewells, 
And  the  tread  of  gather'd  legions  like  a  song  of  triumph  swells  ; 
Twice  ten  thousand  men  are  marching,  but  their  lieartsthey  beat  as  one, 
And  their  battle-cry  is  "  Onward"  where  there's  glory  to  be  won. 

Yes !  that  power  shall  soon  be  bhghted 

That  would  brave  our  old  renown. 
For  the  nations  are  united 

That  shall  hurl  the  Tyrant  down. 

Wave  the  battle-flag  of  Britain— lift  the  Gallic  eagle  high  I 
Wherever  Uiere's  oppression  be  the  blended  trophies  nigh : 
Never  leave  the  proud  usurper  now  tlie  war^ry  has  gone  forth. 
Till  ye  drive  his  serf-led  legions  to  their  home,  the  icy  North. 

Yes !  that  power  shall  soon  be  blighted 

That  would  brave  our  old  renown. 
For  the  nations  are  united 

That  shall  burl  theiyrant  down. 
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